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THE  VERMONT  OF  TODAY 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

Although  the  first  bank  in  Vermont  was  established  in  1806, 
after  repeated  demands  for  the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  it 
was  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  opposition  that  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  setting  up  "The  Vermont  State  Bank"  on  November  10,  1806. 
This  was  a  sort  of  double  institution  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  at 
Woodstock  and  the  other  at  Middlebury,  with  provisions  made  for 
the  establishing  of  other  branches  from  time  to  time.  All  the  stock 
and  profits  were  the  property  of  the  State  to  forever  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Legislature.  There  were  many  elab- 
orate arrangements  of  stockholders,  directors  and  officials  so  that 
these  political  plums  might  not  fall  in  the  mouths  of  too  few.  Bills 
were  to  be  issued  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  sums  of  coin  in  the 
vaults  until  the  total  reached  $25,000,  after  which  three  times  the 
value  of  the  metal  money  reserve  might  be  covered  by  an  issue  of 
paper.  The  Legislature  of  November  9,  1807,  established  branches 
of  this  State  bank  in  Burlington  and  Westminster,  and  provisions 
by  an  act  of  November  11,  of  that  same  year,  determined  the  basis 
of  compensation  of  officials,  and  ordered  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
to  deposit  in  the  bank  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  that  should  come 
into  his  custody,  subject  to  withdrawal  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  required.  Other  laws  forbade  the  circulation  of  bank  notes 
other  than  those  issued  by  the  State  Bank;  the  bills  of  the  bank 
were  made  receivable  for  land  taxes  and  for  State  taxes ;  summary 
collection  of  debts  due  the  bank  was  permitted ;  and  quite  unusual 
powers  were  given  officials.  Everything  any  legislator  could  think 
of  which  would  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  bank,  or  increase  the 
prospects  of  success,  was  done,  but  the  scheme  was  a  confessed 
failure  inside  of  five  years  and  ended  before  the  end  of  a  biblical 
seven-year  period.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  bank  in  Vermont 
in  a  paragraph. 

Early  Opposition  to  Banks — The  people  of  Vermont  in  the  early 
days  had  no  confidence  in  banks.  In  1803  the  House  passed  a  bill 
to  establish  a  bank  at  Windsor,  but  the  Governor  and  the  Council 
would  not  concur.  Through  a  committee  their  objections  (8)  were 
sent  to  the  House  with  great  particularity  and  emphasis  as  follows: 
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1.  Because  Bank  bills  being  regarded  as  money  and  money,  like  water, 
always  seeking  its  level,  the  bills  put  in  circulation  within  this  State  must 
displace  nearly  the  same  sum  of  money  now  in  circulation  among  us,  and  by 
driving  it  into  the  seaports,  facilitate  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries;  which, 
as  bank  bills  cannot  be  made  a  legal  tender,  must  cause  a  calamity  to  the 
citizens  generally,  and  especially  to  those  who  dwell  at  a  distance  from  the 
proposed   banks. 

2.  Because  by  introducing  a  most  extensive  credit,  the  tendency  of  banks 
would  be  to  palsy  the  vigor  of  industry,  and  to  stupefy  the  vigilance  of  economy, 
the  only  two  honest,  general  and  sure  sources  of  wealth.  In  this  view,  banks 
would  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  speculator,  the  inexperienced  youth, 
the  indolent  and  the  incautious,  from  those  honest,  honorable  and  sure  sources  of 
mediocrity  and  independence,  and  to  fix  it  upon  imaginary  and  unjustifiable 
methods  of  suddenly  accumulating  an  overgrown  property;  in  pursuit  of  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  adventurers  would  probably  at  the  same  time  sacrifice 
the  property  with  which  they  began  their  speculations  and  imbibe  an  un- 
governable disgust  for  wholesome  industry  and  economy,  now  become  more 
necessary  than  ever. 

3.  Because  banks,  by  facilitating  enterprises,  both  hazardous  and  unjustifi- 
able, are  natural  sources  of  all  that  class  of  vices,  which  arise  from  the  gambling 
system,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  act  as  sure  and  fatal  tho'  slow  poisons,  to  the 
republic  in  which  they  exist. 

4.  Because  Banks  tend  strongly  to  draw  off  the  dependence  of  debtors  from 
their  own  exertions  as  means  of  payment,  and  to  place  it  on  the  facility  of 
increasing  new  debts  to  discharge  the  old;  which  cannot  but  be  detrimental,  both 
to  the  debtor,  and  through  his  example,  to  society  at  large. 

5.  Because  Banks  have  a  violent  tendency,  in  their  natural  operation,  to  draw 
into  the  hands  of  the  few,  a  large  proportion  of  the  property,  at  present,  fortu- 
nately diffused  among  the  many;  and  in  this  way,  straiten  the  circumstances  of 
the  many,  and  thus  render  them  still  more  dependent  on  the  few,  and  of  course 
to  make  them,  through  necessity,  yet  more  subservient  to  their  aspiring  views; 
and  by  these  means,  the  tendency  of  banks  seems  to  be,  to  weaken  the  great 
pillars  of  a  republican  government,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
forces  employed  for  its  overthrow. 

6.  Because  as  banks  will  credit  none,  but  persons  of  affluence;  those  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need  of  help,  cannot  expect  to  be  directly  accommodated  by 
them.  And  as  the  banks  would  enable  those  who  have  credit  with  them,  to  loan 
money  at  exorbitant  interest  to  the  necessitous,  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  they 
should  operate  as  means  of  increased  usury  and  oppression. 

7.  Because  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  we  apprehend  it  would  be  found 
necessary  at  least  to  render  the  bank  granted  thereby  perpetual.  A  measure 
which  appears  to  us  too  important  to  be  adopted  without  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation than  the  novelty  of  the  question,  its  extent  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
will  allow. 

8.  Because,  by  the  establishment  government  will,  in  our  opinion,  go 
further  than  could  have  been  contemplated  in  its  original  institution.  Govern- 
ment, we  apprehend,  was  not  designed  to  open  new  fields  of  speculation,  nor 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  individuals,  but  merely  to  protect  them  in  respect  to 
property  and  such  of  their  pursuits  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  good 
of  the  citizens  at  large;  much  less  was  it  designed  as  a  means  of  drawing  property 
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out  of  the   hands  of  the  less  wealthy,   to  place  it   in   the   hands   of  the   more 
wealthy. 

All  of  which  long  statement  reflected,  in  a  rather  elaborate  way, 
the  mind  of  a  people  who  thought  of  a  bank  only  as  an  agency  to 
put  into  circulation  notes,  which  gradually  became  worthless,  and 
which  fathered  all  manner  of  evils. 

Pioneer  Currency  Measures — Vermonters,  with  the  other  folk  of 
the  Colonies,  had  suffered  from  unskilled  efforts  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient medium  of  exchange.  The  first  issue  of  paper  currency  in 
America  was  that  of  Massachusetts  made  in  1690  and  known  as  bills 
of  credit.  Other  colonies  followed  the  lead  of  the  elder  section,  but 
all  issues,  even  when  proclaimed  legal  tender,  soon  depreciated  be- 
cause they  had  no  adequate  specie  basis.  The  bills  of  credit  sent 
out  by  the  Continental  Congress,  were  of  this  same  class  and  cir- 
culated widely.  "In  September,  1780,  |100  of  specie  was  worth 
$7,200  of  'Continental  Money.'"  Vermont,  in  1781,  obliged  to  issue 
credit  for  the  payment  of  State  debts,  to  carry  on  war,  and  to  in- 
crease the  circulating  medium,  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
25,155  pounds.  These  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a  year  and  to 
raise  the  funds  for  this  redemption  a  tax  was  laid  on  the  grand  list 
of  the  State, — one  shilling  three  pence  on  the  pound  to  be  paid  in 
gold,  silver,  or  the  notes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  new  State  that 
all  these  bills  were  fully  redeemed,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
another  effort  was  made  to  provide  any  addition  to  the  currency 
of  Vermont.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  on  June  5,  1785, 
Reuben  Harmon,  Jr.,  was  granted  the  right  of  coining  copper  and 
some  of  the  coins  of  that  period  are  of  great  interest  to  numismatists 
today.  One  (1785)  draws  attention  to  the  former  position  of  Ver- 
mont as  an  independent  republic ;  another  is  the  "baby-head"  coin 
of  the  collectors  (1786)  proclaiming  on  the  reverse  side  the  senti- 
ment, Inde :  et :  Lib  :  The  first  demand  on  the  Legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  banks  was  made  in  1787. 

The  First  Bank  Failure — As  has  been  indicated,  the  first  bank 
set  up  by  the  State  in  1806,  lasted  but  a  few  years.  In  1808,  less 
than  twelve  months  after  its  formation,  the  branch  at  Westminster 
was  in  difficulties,  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  removed  to 
Woodstock.  In  October  of  that  same  year,  the  Middlebury  branch 
failed  to  redeem  its  checks  and  bills.  In  1812,  the  Legislature  ordered 
the  removal  to  Woodstock  of  the  Middlebury  and  Burlington  banks, 
and  the  directors  of  the  single  bank  left  were  directed :  To  collect 
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as  speedily  as  possible  all  the  outstanding  notes  and  burn  them ;  to 
collect  all  debts  owing  the  banks,  sell  all  property,  and  to  close  up 
all  the  affairs  of  the  said  bank  as  soon  as  could  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage. All  of  which  was  done  (November  17,  1813)  with  the 
exception  of  $66,552.25  in  bills  Avhich  were  redeemed  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  people  of  Vermont  were  fortunate  in  escaping  from 
serious  financial  losses  through  the  defunct  bank,  but  the  expense 
to  the  State  was  considerable. 

Counterfeiters  Caught  at  Groton — These  early  days  of  banking 
were  noted  for  rich  harvests  from  crooks  who  counterfeited  many 
bills,  and  there  were  also  bills  in  circulation  purporting  to  be  issued 
by  banks  in  other  States  that  never  existed  at  all.  An  auctioneer  in 
Newbury  ended  the  day  with  $1100  on  hand,  only  to  find  later 
that  $100  was  in  bills  on  banks  that  existed  on  paper  only.  A  fa- 
mous gang  of  counterfeiters  had  their  place  of  business  in  a  large 
house  in  Groton  that  is  still  standing,  and  when  it  was  raided  by  the 
officers  on  the  night  of  March  5,  1849,  W.  H.  Waburton,  better 
known  as  "Bristol  Bill,"  was  arrested  and  in  neighboring  buildings 
the  officers  seized  a  transfer  press  weighing  1500  pounds,  a  copper 
plate  printing  press,  also  three  boxes  marked  "axes"  which  con- 
tained 135  dies  for  vignettes,  names  of  Vermont  banks,  and  other 
information.  Christian  Meadows,  a  noted  engraver,  was  the  artist 
that  executed  the  bills,  many  of  which  were  of  a  better  quality  than 
the  originals.  The  trial  at  Danville  of  "Bristol  Bill"  was  a  dramatic 
affair  as  he  almost  fatally  stabbed  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Bliss 
N.  Davis.  Before  going  to  State  prison  for  a  ten  years'  sentence 
"Bristol  Bill"  made  a  key  to  the  old  jail  lock  from  a  tin  dipper  and 
the  latter  is  now  preserved  in  the  Fairbanks  Museum  at  St.  Johns- 
bury.  Christian  Meadows  was  pardoned  from  prison  by  Governor 
Erastus  Fairbanks  at  the  solicitation  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was 
such  a  clever  artist  that  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  Treasury 
Department   at   Washington. 

Rise  of  Private  Banks — Trade  and  industry  were  severely  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  banking  institutions,  and  the  perpetual 
losses  from  bad  paper  money  from  the  banks  of  other  States  was 
decidedly  annoying.  There  was  too  limited  a  supply  of  specie  cir- 
culating in  Vermont  to  meet  the  needs  of  business,  but  the  sentiment 
was  against  the  incorporation  of  any  banks  as  State-owned  affairs. 
The  only  way  out  of  this  situation  was  by  means  of  the  private 
bank,  which  despite  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  even  of  opposition, 
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was  the  mode  of  conducting  the  banking  business  of  Vermont  from 
1818  until  the  rise  of  the  national  bank  in  1863.  The  Bank  of  Burl- 
ington was  incorporated  in  1818  and  the  Bank  of  Brattleboro  in 
1821,  the  first  of  a  small  flood  of  privately  owned  banks.  It  was 
felt  by  the  Government  that  too  many  of  these  establishments  were 
being  incorporated,  but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  grant  a  charter  to 
one  group  of  men  and  refuse  one  to  another  simply  on  the  excuse 
that  there  were  enough  banks  already  doing  business.  In  1840  the 
Legislature  hit  upon  a  plan  for  the  State  regulation  of  private  banks 
so  as  to  prevent  losses  by  mismanagement  of  these  establishments. 
A  bank  commissioner  was  appointed  who  had  the  right  to  examine 
the  condition  of  any  bank  and  institute  legal  proceedings  against  it, 
if  found  in  a  condition  to  warrant  it.  Some  banks  had  to  be  re- 
chartered  and  a  number  failed  to  seek  a  new  charter  and  closed  their 
doors  forthwith.  The  following  year  (1841)  witnessed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  banks  in  Vermont  to  seventeen,  which  were  as  follows : 

Name  of  Bank 

Bank  of  Burlington, 

Bank  of  Brattleboro, 

Bank  of  Rutland, 

Bank  of  Caledonia, 

Bank  of  St.  Albans, 

Bank  of  Vergennes,  • 

Bank  of  Orange  County, 

Bank  of  Woodstock, 

Bank  of  Middlebury, 

Bank  oT  Bellows  Falls, 

Bank  of  Manchester, 

Bank  of  Newbury, 

Bank  of  Orleans, 

Farmer's  Bank  (Orwell), 

Farmers  &  Merchants'  Bank, 

(Burlington) 
Bank  of  Montpelier, 
Bank  of  Poultney, 

$1,735,000 

Only  the  banks  of  Burlington  and  of  Rutland  had  a  fully  paid 
in  capital,  the  other  fifteen  being  responsible  for  a  difference  be- 
tween the  paid  in  and  the  capitalization  authorized  of  $597,500.  In 
1864,  before  a  number  of  the  State  banks  had  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Bank  system,  there  were  41  banks  in  Vermont,  with  a 
total  capital  of  $3,916,000.     In   1861,   when   there   were   forty   State 


Incorporated 

Capital 

Nov. 

9, 

1818, 

$150,000 

Nov. 

5, 

1821, 

100,000 

Nov. 

1, 

1824, 

100,000 

Nov. 

1, 

1825, 

100,000 

Oct. 

29, 

1825, 

100,000 

Oct. 

27, 

1826, 

100,000 

Nov. 

3, 

1827, 

100,000 

Nov. 

3, 

1831, 

100,000 

Nov. 

9, 

1831, 

100,000 

Nov. 

9, 

1831, 

100,000 

Nov. 

7, 

1832, 

100,000 

Nov. 

7, 

1832, 

100,000 

Nov. 

8, 

1832, 

60,000 

Nov. 

7, 

1833, 

100,000 

Nov. 

4, 

1834, 

150,000 

Oct. 

29, 

1840, 

75,000 

Oct. 

29, 

1840, 

100,000 
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banks,  the  total  resouixes  of  these  were  $7,446,945.94;  the  liabilities 
were  rated  as  $7,244,906.81. 

Savings  Banks — Prior  to  1864  and  the  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional system,  ten  savings  institutions  had  been  chartered,  being  lo- 
cated at  Burlington,  Bellows  Falls,  Brattleboro,  Newfane,  Rutland, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Springfield,  Windsor,  Wilmington,  and  Woodstock. 
The  savings  bank  was,  at  first,  a  characteristic  of  manufacturing  lo- 
calities rather  than  of  the  rural.  Young  men  and  women  went  from 
the  country  to  the  mills  and  handled  money  in  quantities  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  Manufacturing  was  on  an  unstable  basis 
in  the  early  times,  operatives  in  the  mills  being  faced  with  long  and 
irregular  periods  of  unemployment.  The  mill  companies  were  often 
the  first  to  establish  "provident  associations"  to  encourage  habits 
of  economy  and  frugality  if  for  no  better  reason  than  to  prevent 
the  mill  hands  from  becoming  charges  upon  the  town  during  times 
of  depression  and  closed  shops.  The  first  savings  bank  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  started  in  1816,  as  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 
Society.  Our  neighbor,  New  Hampshire,  had  a  savings  bank  in 
1823.  Vermont  was  an  agricultural  State  until  the  railroads  encour- 
aged the  founding  of  industries,  hence  it  followed  that  savings  bank- 
ing was  introduced  rather  late.  The  first  savings  association  in  the 
State  was  the  "Windham  Provident  Institution  of  Brattleboro,"  now 
the  Vermont  Savings  Bank — which  was  incorporated  in  1846;  like 
all  of  the  pioneers  of  this  class  of  banks  it  is  in  existence  today. 
Changing  the  order  of  the  first  ten  savings  banks  to  conform  with 
the  years  of  their  origin :  after  the  Brattleboro  institution  of  1846, 
comes  the  Bellows  Falls  Savings  Institution,  the  Burlington  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  Ottauqueechee  Savings  Bank  of  Woodstock,  all 
founded  in  1846;  the  Windsor  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1848,  the  Rutland  Savings  Bank  in  1851 ;  the  Windham  County 
Savings  Bank,  the  Springfield  Savings  Bank,  the  Passumpsic  Sav- 
ings Bank  were  chartered  in  1853 ;  and  in  1854  the  Wilmington 
Savings  Bank  was  founded.    , 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  further  expansion 
of  the  savings  institutions  until  1869  (Winooski  Savings  Bank)  ; 
and  the  combined  savings  bank  and  trust  company,  which  has  be- 
come so  numerous  in  the  present  century,  has  kept  down  the  num- 
ber of  purely  "mutual"  savings  banks.  Savings  institutions  of  both 
sorts  numbered  but  21  in  Vermont  in  1880  and  the  amount  of  de- 
posits totaled  $9,075,314.  Since  1880,  the  year  in  which  the  taking 
of  statistics  of  the  modern  type  began,  there  have  been  but  three 
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years  in  which  Vermont  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  failed  to  show 
an  increase.  In  1884  and  1885,  there  were  slight  fallings  off ;  in 
1918  owing  to  the  transfer  of  funds  to  investments  in  American 
loans  deposits  fell  once  more  into  the  minus  column.  Oddly  enough, 
the  panic  years  of  1893  and  following,  were  years  in  which  sub- 
stantial gains  were  made;  1893  was  the  second  best  year  in  the 
history  of  savings  banking  up  to  that  date,  1895  was  almost  equal 
to  it,  as  was  1899.  The  number  of  banks  remained  about  stationary 
at  forty,  but  more  money  was  being  deposited  every  year  and  in  un- 
usual amounts  as  compared  with  the  average  in  the  eastern  United 
States. 

The  whole  history  of  the  savings  banks  is  one  of  steady  growth. 
There  have  been  no  periods  of  sudden  expansion  and  speculation ; 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  seldom  has  been  more 
than  one  a  year,  the  additions  made  over  a  period  of  forty-eight 
years  being  38  institutions ;  there  were  59  in  business  in  1928.  The 
increase  in  deposits  while  varying  with  the  year,  taken  in  periods  of 
five  years,  show  an  increase  over  each  previous  period,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  World  War,  from  1895  to  the  present  time. 
In  round  numbers  the  increase  has  been  from  a  total  deposit  in  1894 
of  less  than  $28,000,000  to  close  to  $178,500,000  in  1928.  In  No- 
vember, 1927,  Vermont  suffered  tremendous  losses  from  flood.  "It 
might  well  be  anticipated  that  loss  to  the  banks  might  ensue  on 
account  of  inability  of  sufferers  to  meet  their  obligations.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  it  is  possible  to  state  that  bank  assets  have  not  been 
affected  appreciably  by  this  disaster."  (Report  of  the  Bank  Com- 
missioner for  1928.)  What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  the  de- 
posits for  the  year  1927-28  increased  $10,495,075,  or  more  than  in 
any  year  except  1923,  in  the  history  of  Vermont  banking. 

According  to  reports  filed  with  Robert  C.  Clark,  Commissioner 
of  Banking,  the  fifty-nine  State  banks  had  resources  amounting  to 
$197,803,524.55  at  the  close  of  business  March  27,  1929.  Since  Octo- 
ber 3,  1928,  the  banks'  resources  have  increased  $457,962.31  and  an 
increase  of  $7,651,926.81  is  shown  in  resources  since  February  28, 
1928.  The  total  savings  deposits  amounted  to  $164,745,049.90,  an 
increase  of  $4,544,666.10  since  February  28,  1928. 

The  following  are  the  Mutual  Savings  Banks  of  Vermont  on 
December  31,  1928;  the  resources  of  each  and  present  officers: 

Bellows  Falls  Savings  Institution,  Bellows  Falls;  Resources, 
$3,619,313.23;  Officers,  George  R.  Wales,  President;  Almon  I. 
Bolles,  Vice  President;  Arthur  P.  Williams,  Treasurer. 
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Bennington  County  Savings  Bank,  Bennington;  Resources,  $6,- 
362,637.79;  Officers,  D.  F.  Gardner,  President;  H.  I.  Norton,  Vice 
President;  C.  H.  Dewey,  Treasurer;  R.  F.  Rawson,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 

Brattleboro  Savings  Bank,  Brattleboro ;  Resources,  $3,563,732; 
Officers,  A.  F.  Schwenk,  President;  E.  D.  Whitney,  Vice  President; 
C.  A.  Harris,  Treasurer;  J.  C.  DeWitt,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Burlington  Savings  Bank,  Burlington ;  Resources,  $28,035,795.25 ; 
Officers,  C.  P.  Smith,  President;  Levi  P.  Smith  and  F.  W.  Ward, 
Vice  Presidents;  E.  S.  Isham,  Treasurer;  B.  E.  Bristol,  Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Chester  Savings  Bank,  Chester;  Resources,  $2,062,450.87;  Offi- 
cers, E.  J.  Davis,  President;  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Vice  President;  C.  O. 
Fullam,  Treasurer. 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Burlington;  Resources,  $360,000;  Officers, 
C.  W.  Brownell,  President;  C.  P.  Cowles,  Vice  President;  C.  S. 
Brownell,  Treasurer;  A.  R.  St.  Pierre,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Jamaica  Savings  Bank,  Jamaica;  Resources,  $851,325.44;  Officers, 
James  A.  Muzzy,  President;  George  W.  Briggs,  Vice  President; 
J.  S.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

Marble  Savings  Bank,  Rutland;  Resources,  $10,073,047.95;  Offi- 
cers, Charles  M.  Smith,  President;  W.  F.  Otis,  Vice  President;  La- 
throp  H.  Baldwin,  Treasurer;  Earl  S.  Wright,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Northfield  Savings  Bank,  Northfield ;  Resources,  $2,292,248.18; 
Officers,  Heber  C.  Cady,  President;  William  W.  Holden,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Richard  H.  Gaylord,  Treasurer. 

Ottauquechee  Savings  Bank,  Woodstock ;  Resources,  $4,630,319- 
.93;  Officers,  Charles  F.  Chapman,  President;  Franklin  S.  Billings, 
Vice  President;  S.  M.  Montague,  Treasurer;  Clement  E.  Cook,  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

Passumpsic  Savings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Resources,  $8,545,- 
654.27;  Officers,  Perley  F.  Hazen,  President;  Lawrence  P.  Leach, 
Vice  President;  Richard  C.  Baker,  Treasurer;  Alvin  C.  Noyes,  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

Rutland  Savings  Bank,  Rutland ;  Resources,  $14,780,308 ;  Officers, 
Henry  O.  Carpenter,  President;  F.  H.  Farrington,  Vice  President; 
Charles  A.  Simpson,  Treasurer;  L.  E.  Campbell  and  Alvin  M.  Graves, 
Assistant  Treasurers. 

Springfield  Savings  Bank,  Springfield;  Resources,  $4,428,890.67; 
Officers,  Walter  M.  White,  President;  Ernest  C.  Walker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Malcolm  E.  Stearns,  Treasurer;  Arthur  D.  Baker,  Assistant 
Treasurer. 
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Vermont  Savings  Bank,  Brattleboro;  Resources,  $6,697,768.48; 
Officers,  Harry  P.  Webster,  President;  Frank  L.  Hunt,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Fred  C.  Adams,  Treasurer;  G.  Milan  Smith,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 

Wells  River  Savings  Bank,  Wells  River;  Resources,  $1,775,639- 
22;  Officers,  J.  F.  George,  President;  John  Thomas,  Vice  President; 
Samuel  Hutchins,  Treasurer. 

Wilmington  Savings  Bank,  Wilmington ;  Resources,  $2,027,534- 
.46;  Officers,  Frank  H.  Fitch,  President;  W.  A.  Brown,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; D.  O.  Butterfield,  Treasurer;  P.  J.  Fitch,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Windham  County  Savings  Bank,  Newfane;  Resources,  $785,452- 
.23;  Officers,  J.  H.  Ware,  President;  G.  B.  Williams,  Vice  President; 
F.  A.  DeWitt,  Treasurer;  H.  T.  Osborn,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Windsor  Savings  Bank,  Windsor:  Resources,  $1,964,234.17;  Offi- 
cers, W.  C.  Rossiter,  President;  A.  G.  Taylor,  Vice  President;  H. 
P.   McClary,  Treasurer. 

Winooski'  Savings  Bank,  Winooski ;  Resources,  $6,658,056.69; 
Officers,  Hollis  E.  Gray,  President;  Frank  E.  Bigwood,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Guy  W.  Bailey,  Vice  President;  Henry  M.  Baldwin,  Treasurer. 

Trust  Companies — The  trust  company  in  Vermont  is  quite  a 
modern  institution,  and  of  the  forty  in  the  State  which  now  have 
that  word  in  their  titles  the  greater  number  include  savings  depart- 
ments. Some  of  these  companies  started  as  savings  banks ;  for  twen- 
ty years  the  trend  in  banking  has  been  toward  the  multiplication  of 
the  trust  and  savings  company  at  the  expense  of  the  mutual  sav- 
ings bank.  In  1905  the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  were  practically 
even;  since  that  time  the  straight  savings  banks  have  become  stead- 
ily fewer  until  they  are  now  outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one  by 
the  trust  companies.  The  latter  mentioned  developed  as  an  answer 
to  the  call  for  some  banking  organization  which  could  combine  the 
services  rendered  by  the  national  and  the  savings  banks  with  others, 
such  as  the  handling  of  estates  and  trust  funds.  Many  of  the  first 
concerns  established  were  trust  companies  in  name  and  practice, 
and  the  pioneer  organization  in  Vermont  was  the  Farmers'  Trust 
Company  of  Burlington,  incorporated  in  1869  and  opening  for  busi- 
ness the  following  year.  This  company  has  held  to  its  original 
purpose  and,  while  it  is  one  of  the  smallest,  as  far  as  resources  are 
concerned,  in  the  State,  it  has  done  a  very  profitable  business. 

The  Montpelier  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company  was  organized 
in  1871  and  the  Richford  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1875,  making  the  three  already  mentioned  the  oldest 
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of  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  State  still  doing  business.  During 
the  1880's  a  number  of  trust  companies  were  formed  of  which  seven 
still  survive:  The  very  strong  Burlington  Trust  Company,  1882; 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Barre,  1885;  Lamoille 
County  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  1889; 
Peoples  Trust  Company  of  St.  Albans,  1886;  Rutland  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1882;  and  the  State  Trust  Company,  also  of  Rutland,  1881. 
During  the  next  decade  there  were  eight  companies  chartered,  which 
are  now  doing  business,  this  proportion  of  about  seven  trust  com- 
panies organized  to  the  decade  continuing  down  to  the  present  day, 
although  only  three  have  been  incorporated  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  years  1891,  1893,  1905  to  1909  and  1913  were  the  most 
prolific  in  the  founding  of  trust  companies,  nearly  half  of  the  pres- 
ent institutions  being  started  during  these  years.  Certain  signs  of 
the  comparative  youthfulness  of  the  trust  companies  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  statistics  of  the  organizations.  Although  outnumbering  the 
mutual  savings  banks  two  to  one,  the  total  resources  of  the  mutual 
banks  are  nearly  ten  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  the  trust  com- 
panies ;  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  older  class  of  institutions  is 
not  so  very  much  larger  than  in  the  younger,  but  that  years  count 
in  the  banking  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  savings  de- 
posits in  the  mutual  banks  are  $97,125,000  as  against  $69,267,000  in 
the  trust  companies.  There  is  no  quarrel  between  the  two  kinds  of 
banking  institutions ;  each  has  its  purpose  and  plan  of  operation ; 
combined  they  are  vital  factors  in  the  financial  stability  of  Vermont 
and  their  steady  growth  in  strength  and  wealth,  in  a  State  of 
almost  stationary  growth  in  population,  is  both  remarkable  and  as- 
suring. A  table  follows  which  will  enable  one  to  make  comparisons 
of  the  resources  and  other  principal  items  of  the  combined  trust  and 
mutual  banks  of  the  two  decades  between  1883  and  1903  and  from 
the  latter  year  to  the  present,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later : 

COMPARATIVE   RESOURCES   ON   JUNE  30,    1883,   1903   AND   1928 
Resources  1883  1903  1928 

Loans  on  real  estate  in  Vermont      $  2,921,155.25  $  8,887,395.99     $  35,602,984.26 

Loans  on  real  estate  elsewhere,  3,950,143.44  17,930,069.17  50,996,153.36 

Loans  on  Personal  security,  2,460,475.47  3,418,350.33  15,288,644.39 

United  States  Bonds,  426,678.50  199,307.36  7,945,875.58 

Foreign   Government  Bonds,  8,485,877.01 

Public  Utility  Bonds,  35,575,206.16 

Municipal  Bonds,  2,510,782.14  10,826,266.01  4,284,809.78 


Total  Resources,  $15,107,461.44    $48,377,839.27    $201,475,160.04 
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COMPARATIVE  MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS 
Descriptive  1883  1903  1928 

Total   number  of  depositors,  46,318                 134,323                 289,519 
Total  deposits,                                     $14,050,647.08    $44,628,148.77    $177,742,023.54 

Total  number  of  savings  depositors,  247,137 

Total  savings  deposits,  $166,392,829.98 

Interest  paid  depositors,  421,243.74         1,323,339.45          6,543,285.30 
Average  amount  of  savings  deposits 

to  each  depositor,  300.33                  332.24                    673.28 

The  resources  of  these  institutions  on  December  31,  1928,  and 
their  present  officers  are  as  follows : 

Addison  County  Trust  Company,  Inc.,  Middlebury;  Resources, 
$1,701,588.63;  Officers,  John  E.  Weeks,  President;  Frank  W.  Tuttle, 
Allen  R.  Sturtevant,  Vice  Presidents;  Page  S.  Ufford,  Treasurer; 
William  A.  Brileya,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Barre  Trust  Company,  Barre ;  Resources,  $1,365,048.59;  Officers, 
Frank  E.  Langley,  President;  Edward  W.  Bisbee,  Vice  President; 
Fred  H.  Rogers,  2nd  Vice  President;  Merl  B.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

Barton  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Barton ;  Resources, 
$2,623,649.26;  Officers,  H.  R.  Cutler,  President;  F.  M.  Sears,  Vice 
President;  C.  S.  Webster,  Treasurer;  A.  G.  Owen,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 

Bellows  Falls  Trust  Company,  Bellows  Falls;  Resources,  $2,- 
163,036.97;  Officers,  Edward  L.  Walker,  President;  Carroll  A.  Moore, 
Vice  President;  Albert  H.  Chandler,  Treasurer. 

Brattleboro  Trust  Company,  Brattleboro;  Resources,  $4,815,459- 
.52;  Officers,  Martin  A.  Brown,  President;  Charles  A.  Boyden,  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer;  C.  E.  Merrill,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Burlington  Trust  Company,  Burlington ;  Resources,  $7,844,880- 
.51;  Officers,  H.  Nelson  Jackson,  President;  George  E.  Whitney, 
Vice  President;  Charles  E.  Carver,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Montpelier ;  Re- 
sources, $3,751,462.20;  Officers,  George  L.  Blanchard,  President; 
Edward  H.  Deavitt,  Timothy  E.  Callahan,  Vice  Presidents ;  Earle 
H.  Sherburn,  Treasurer;  Warren  B.  Lowe,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Central  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Orleans ;  Resources, 
$1,373,480.83;  Officers,  (Presidency  unfilled  at  this  time);  C.  D. 
French,  W.  C.  Twombly,  G.  J.  Gross,  Vice  Presidents;  R.  A.  Bean, 
Treasurer. 

Champlain  Trust  Company,  Winooski ;  Resources,  $1,149,072.92; 
Officers,  H.   Nelson  Jackson,  President;   George   E.   Whitney,  Vice 
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President;  Charles  E.  Carver,  Treasurer;  M.  F.  McGettrick,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer. 

Chittenden  County  Trust  Company,  Burlington;  Resources,  $6,- 
359,178.16;  Officers,  E.  J.  Booth,  President;  J.  J.  Flynn,  E.  D.  Worth- 
en,  Vice  Presidents ;  E.  V.  Hall,  Treasurer. 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  St.  Johnsbury;  Re- 
sources, $5,804,309,67;  Officers,  Gilbert  E.  Woods,  President;  Hen- 
ry N.  Stevens,  Frank  E.  Farmer,  Vice  Presidents;  Wilbur  J.  Farr, 
Treasurer,  Donald  McGregor,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

City  Trust  Company,  Burlington;  Resources,  $235,000;  Officers, 
W.  B.  Howe,  President;  Edmund  C.  Mower,  Vice  President;  H.  T. 
Rutter,  Treasurer;  H.  S.  Weed,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Enosburg  Falls  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company;  Resources, 
$1,322,188.91;  Officers,  W.  B.  Ladd,  President;  John  Branch,  Jr., 
Vice  President;  E.  J.  Tyler,  Treasurer. 

Essex  Trust  Company,  Essex  Junction;  Resources,  $1,169,922.54; 
Officers,  David  Marvin,  President;  George  E.  Bartlett,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Earl  W.  Reed,  Treasurer. 

Farmers  Trust  Company,  Burlington;  Resources,  $107,000;  Offi- 
cers, L.  E.  Woodhouse,  President;  W.  C.  Isham,  F.  D.  Abernethy, 
Vice  Presidents;  A.  W.  Hill,  Treasurer;  C.  E.  Brigham,  Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Franklin  County  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  St.  Albans ; 
Resources,  $3,600,000;  Officers,  Charles  E.  Schoff,  President;  John 
B.  Willson,  Vice  President;  Aaron  Wesson,  Treasurer;  S.  E.  Thorp, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

Granite  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Barre ;  Resources, 
$3,848,549.60;  Officers,  Charles  H.  Wishart,  President;  J.  Ward 
Carver,  James  G.  Pirie,  Vice  Presidents ;  Ray  O.  Wishart,  Treasurer. 

Granite  Trust  Company,  Hardwick;  Resources,  $701,917.06;  Offi- 
ers,  Harlan  R.  Kimball,  President;  Frank  T.  Taylor,  Vice  President; 
Vesta  V.  Knapp,  Treasurer. 

Hardwick  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Hardwick ;  Resources, 
$1,552,706.86;  Officers,  George  A.  Morse,  President;  Charles  F. 
Davis,  Vice  President;  Louis  C.  Desautels,  Treasurer;  M.  B.  Gill, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

Hartford  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  White  River  Junc- 
tion; Resources,  $812,074.12;  Officers,  Fred  L.  Davis,  President; 
James  F.  Dewey,  Vice  President;  Roy  N.  Howard,  Treasurer. 

Inter  State  Trust  Company,  White  River  Junction ;  Resources, 
$2,390,018.05;   Officers,    Howard   J.    Miller,    President;    Leonard    D. 
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Wheeler,  Vice  President;  Charles  LeBourveau,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Hyde  Park ; 
Resources,  $3,717,779;  Officers,  Russell  S.  Page,  President;  Roger 
W.  Hulburd,  Harry  A.  Noyes,  Proctor  H.  Page,  Vice  Presidents ; 
S.  W.  Newton,  Treasurer. 

Ludlow  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Ludlow;  Resources, 
$1,673,065.07;  Officers,  Homer  L,  Skeels,  President;  George  W.  Ray- 
mond, Vice  President;  Daniel  Edwards,  Treasurer. 

Lyndonville  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Lyndonville; 
Resources,  $2,933,912;  Officers,  H.  E.  Folsom,  President;  G.  M. 
Campbell,  Vice  President;  W.  E.  Riley,  Treasurer. 

Montpelier  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Montpelier;  Re- 
sources, $6,505,923.13;  Officers,  Dean  K.  Lillie,  President;  Harrison 
G.  Woodruff,  Vice  President;  William  S.  Smith,  Treasurer;  John 
T.  Averill,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Northfield  Trust  Company,  Northfield ;  Resources,  $917,702.31; 
Officers,  William  B.  Mayo,  President;  Fred  J.  Davis,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; W.  C.  Middlebrook,  Treasurer;  R.  R.  Giffin,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 

Orleans  Trust  Company,  Newport;  Resources,  $2,559,561.88; 
Officers,  P.  O.  Miller,  President;  C.  A.  Brown,  Vice  President;  A. 
J.   Seguin,   Treasurer. 

Peoples  Trust  Company  of  St.  Albans,  St.  Albans ;  Resources, 
$1,954,226.81;  Officers,  Edward  C.  Smith,  President;  Edward  F. 
Smith,  Vice  President ;  John  Branch,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Proctor  Trust  Company,  Proctor;  Resources,  $2,938,727.02;  Offi- 
cers, Redfield  Proctor,  President;  G.  H.  Boyce,  Vice  President;  E. 
A.  Boyce,  Treasurer;  M.  Fischer,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Quarry  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Barre ;  Resources,  $2,- 
414,484.02;  Officers,  Ben  A.  Eastman,  President;  H.  J.  M.  Jones, 
Vice  President;  Chauncey  M.  Willey,  Treasurer. 

Richford  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Richford ;  Re- 
sources, $2,712,170.37;  Officers,  H.  C.  Comings,  President;  H.  A. 
Pond,  Vice  President;  S.  Carl  Carpenter,  Treasurer. 

Rutland  Trust  Company,  Rutland;  Resources,  $2,730,804.30;  Offi- 
cers, George  T.  Chaffee,  President;  W.  W.  Hulett,  Vice  President; 
N.  K.  Chaffee,  Vice  President;  Arthur  C.  Hughes,  Treasurer. 

State  Trust  Company,  Rutland;  Resources,  $30,000;  Officers, 
Henry  G.  Smith,  President;  William  H.  Field,  Vice  President; 
Charles  H.  Harrison,  Treasurer. 
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Sterling  Trust  Company,  Johnson;  Resources,  $707,263.94;  Offi- 
cers, C.  N.  Farrington,  President;  H.  C.  Parker,  Vice  President;  B. 
A.  Thomas,  Treasurer. 

Swanton  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Swanton ;  Resources, 
$1,128,375.17;  Officers,  M.  W.  Barney,  President;  H.  W.  Marvin,  C. 
L.  Herrick,  Vice  Presidents;  F.  W.  French,  Treasurer;  H.  A.  Roy, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Morrisville;  Resources, 
$2,815,667.01;  Officers,  C.  H.  Stearns,  President;  H.  A.  Slayton,  Vice 
President;  W.  M.  Sargent,  Treasurer. 

Valley  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  North  Troy;  Re- 
sources, $730,000;  Officers,  E.  G.  Gardyne,  President;  R.  W.  Adams, 
Jr.,  Vice  President;  J.  G.  Allen,  Treasurer. 

Waterbury  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Waterbury ;  Re- 
sources, $1,514,173.87;  Officers,  C.  C.  Graves,  President;  H.  C.  White- 
hill,  Vice  President;  W.  B.  Clark,  Treasurer;  E.  E.  Joslyn,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer. 

West  Rutland  Trust  Company,  West  Rutland;  Resources,  $1,- 
522,979.41;  Officers,  Rollin  L.  Richmond,  President;  Carroll  B.  Ross, 
Vice  President;  Frederick  L.  Jones,  Treasurer. 

Windsor  County  Trust  Company,  Windsor;  Resources,  $1,885,- 
792.87;  Officers,  S.  N.  Gage,  President;  W.  W.  Balloch,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; A.  B.  McClary,  Treasurer. 

National  Banks — It  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
the  national  bank  system  back  to  the  United  States  Bank  of  1791, — 
which  wound  up  a  successful  career  just  as  this  country  was  about 
to  engage  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  it  was  needed  most.  A  sec- 
ond United  States  bank  was  chartered  April  3,  1816,  which  after  a 
period  filled  with  strife  but  not  of  arms,  went  out  of  business  in 
1839.  It  paid  all  its  debts,  lost  the  whole  of  the  capital,  but  it  more 
than  once  saved  the  credit  of  the  nation  during  the  post-war  years. 
A  branch  of  this  bank  was  established  in  Burlington,  in  1830,  which 
ceased  operations  with  the  parent  organization,  but  the  State  was 
left  well  supplied  with  private  banking  corporations. 

America  has  been  prone  to  plunge  into  war  and  then  stop  and 
wonder  how  it  is  going  to  finance  the  affray.  It  was  so  when  the  whole 
group  of  Southern  States  broke  away  from  the  Union  in  1861,  at 
which  time  there  was  some  $200,000,000  in  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion, the  larger  share  of  which,  fortunately,  had  been  issued  by  the 
private  banks  of  the  non-seceding  States.     There  was  in  the  country 
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about  $275,000,000  in  specie  which  had  to  be  the  basis  of  all  finan- 
cing abroad  and  provide  a  backing  for  all  paper  issued  at  home.  The 
country  had  to  be  flooded  with  notes,  but  what  was  there  to  prevent 
the  debacle  of  the  Revolution  when  Continental  money  lost  all  prac- 
tical value?  Some  scheme  different  from  State  banking  had  to  be 
evolved  to  meet  the  situation.  Without  going  into  details — the 
National  Bank  was  an  institution  which  was  established  that  re- 
placed the  heterogeneous  system  of  banking  and  provided  one  which 
was  homogeneous  and  absolutely  safe,  one  which  was  truly  national, 
operating  alike  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  national 
bank  idea  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  war,  although  it  might 
have  come  in  the  natural  course  of  events  for  the  State  bank  was 
rapidly  failing  to  keep  step  with  business  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  new  system  preserved  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  and 
introduced  many  new  ones.  It  gave  absolute  protection  to  the  holder 
of  national  bank  notes;  it  provided  almost  absolute  security  to  the 
depositor;  it  gave  a  uniform  and  stable  currency  as  well  as  many 
other  advantages. 

Vermonters  were  prompt  to  adopt  the  new  system  once  its  fea- 
tures had  been  studied  and  appreciated.  In  1864  there  were  forty- 
one  State  banks  in  Vermont.  In  1865  ten  of  these  banks  had  sur- 
rendered their  charters  and  all  but  six  of  the  remainder  had  been 
changed  into  national  banks.  Within  a  year  (1866)  there  were  thir- 
ty-nine national  banks,  capitalized  at  $6,310,102.50,  with  outstand- 
ing bank  notes  amounting  to  $5,676,800;  this  capitalization  was  only 
$150,000  less  than  that  of  forty-eight  such  banks  in  1903.  New  organ- 
izations were  incorporated  so  that  before  a  decade  had  passed  there 
were  more  national  banks  in  the  State  than  there  had  been  State 
institutions.  By  the  late  1880's  the  number  of  national  banks  had 
reached  forty-eight.  The  same  number  were  extant  forty  years  la- 
ter; there  were  forty-six  in  1928.  Although  there  are  but  seven  more 
national  banks  in  Vermont  than  in  1866  the  figures  which  follow 
show  the  manner  of  their  growth  financially.  In  1883  there  were 
forty-seven  banks  with  resources  of  $22,799,934.  The  statistics  for 
1866  have  just  been  quoted;  in  1893  there  were  forty-eight  national 
banks  with  resources  of  $21,350,080;  in  1903  there  were  forty-eight 
banks  with  resources  of  $27,764,403 ;  in  1928  there  were  forty-six 
banks  with  resources  of  $75,314,428.  There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  an 
expansion  of  the  resources  of  the  national  banks  during  twenty  years 
from  1883  to  1903,  of  but  $5,000,000,  and  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
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of  nearly  $48,000,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  growth  was 
made  during  the  latter  half  of  the  quarter  century. 

The  national  banks  of  Vermont  with  their  resources  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1928,  and  with  their  principal  officers,  here  follow: 

Peoples  National  Bank,  Barre ;  Resources,  $6,186,421.65;  Officers, 
F.  D.  Ladd,  President;  W.  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Holden,  Vice 
Presidents ;  R.  L.  Woodworth,  E.  E.  Dubie. 

National  Bank  of  Bellows  Falls,  Bellows  Falls;  Resources, 
$862,826,63;  Officers,  Walter  B.  Glynn,  President;  Eugene  S.  Leon- 
ard, Vice  President;  Edmond  C.  Bolles,  Treasurer. 

First  National  Bank,  Bennington;  Resources,  $2,385,971.71;  Of- 
ficers, George  F.  Graves,  President;  Arthur  J.  Colgan,  Luther  R. 
Graves,  Vice  Presidents;  Arthur  J.  Colgan,  Cashier;  Eugene  J. 
Shea,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier. 

County  National  Bank,  Bennington;  Resources,  $1,906,072.45; 
Officers,  A.  J.  Holden,  President;  E.  H.  Holden,  Vice  President; 
Homer  H.  Webster,  Cashier;  Webster  S.  Temple,  Assistant  Cashier. 

National  White  River  Bank,  Bethel;  Resources,  $1,856,227.26; 
Officers,  William  B.  C.  Stickney,  President;  E.  A.  Davis,  L.  D. 
Pierce,  Vice  Presidents;  C.  N.  Arnold,  Cashier,  M.  A.  Wynn,  As- 
sistant Cashier. 

Bradford  National  Bank,  Bradford;  Resources,  $1,402,673.49; 
Officers,  Robert  O.  Carr,  President;  Fred  E.  Doe,  Vice  President; 
Charles  A.  Haskins,  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank,  Brandon;  Resources,  $575,000;  Officers,  G. 
H.  Young,  President;  Frank  W.  Williams,  Vice  President;  F.  W. 
Briggs,  Cashier;  Irene  D.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Brandon  National  Bank,  Brandon;  Resources,  $730,323.87;  Of- 
ficers, Walter  F.  Scott,  President;  Dan  D.  Burditt,  Vice  President; 
James  R.  Leonard,  Cashier. 

Vermont-Peoples  National  of  Brattleboro,  Brattleboro;  Re- 
sources, $5,825,893.92;  Officers,  J.  Gray  Estey,  President;  Edmund 
R.  Pratt,  Vice  President;  Charles  G.  Staples,  Cashier;  C.  L.  Stick- 
ney, L.  G.  Tasker,  C.  R.  Adams,  Assistant  Cashiers. 

First  National  Bank,  Bristol;  Resources,  $575,000;  Officers,  F. 
R.  Dickerman,  President;  W.  H.  Partch,  Vice  Presidents;  R.  S. 
Brown,  Cashier;  A.  E.  Farr,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Howard  National  Bank,  Burlington;  Resources,  $6,135,743.77; 
Officers,  Willard  B.  Howe,  President;  H.  T.  Rutter,  E.  E.  Clarkson, 
Vice  Presidents;  H.  S.  Weed,  Cashier;  F.  W.  Whitcomb,  B.  B. 
Baldwin,  Assistant  Cashiers. 
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Merchants  National  Bank  of  Burlington;  Resources,  $1,244,000; 
Officers,  L.  E.  Woodhouse,  President;  A.  W.  Hill,  W.  C.  Isham, 
F.  D.  Abernethy,  Vice  Presidents;  F.  M.  Bradley,  Cashier;  C.  E. 
Brigham,  R.  H.  Holdstock,  Assistant  Cashiers. 

National  Bank  of  Orange  County,  Chelsea;  Resources,  $1,346,- 
065.66;  Officers,  Hugh  Lyman,  President;  H.  N.  Mattison,  Vice 
President  and  Cashier;  Edward  B.  Hatch,  Assistant  Cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Chester,  Chester;  Resources,  $308,004;  Officers, 
Sam  Adams,  President;  Percy  E.  Heald,  Cashier. 

Caledonia  National  Bank,  Danville;  Resources,  $1,793,186.85; 
Officers,  Beauman  G.  Rogers,  President;  Alpha  E.  Tolman,  Vice 
President;  Asa  Wesson,  Cashier;  L.  B.  Wesson,  Assistant  Cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Derby  Line;  Resources,  $1,195,539.75;  Officers, 
D.  W.  Davis,  President;  John  G.  Foster,  Vice  President;  Arthur  C. 
Cowles,  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Enosburg  Falls;  Resources,  $943,815.80; 
Officers,  E.  F.  Greenwood,  President;  H.  C.  Comings,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Arthur  J.  O'Heare,  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Fair  Haven;  Resources,  $342,987.39; 
Officers,  H.  Stannard,  President;  G.  E.  Adams,  Vice  President;  R. 
R.  Ellis,  Cashier. 

Allen  National  Bank,  Fair  Haven;  Resources,  $2,736,509.28; 
Officers,  George  H.  V.  Allen,  President;  A.  Vail  Allen,  Vice  Presi- 
dent;  Carl   S.   Cole,   Cashier. 

Island  Pond  National  Bank;  Resources,  $1,308,518.91;  Officers, 
Porter  H.  Dale,  President;  Luther  A.  Cobb,  Vice  President;  David 
A.  Elliott,  Cashier;  Gerald  M.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Factory  Point  National  Bank,  Manchester;  Resources,  $700,000; 
Officers,  E.  L.  Wyman,  President;  W.  H.  Roberts,  Vice  President 
and  Cashier;  A.  J.  Hicks,  Assistant  Cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Middlebury;  Resources,  $1,256,567;  Officers, 
Charles  E.  Pinney,  President;  John  A.  Fletcher,  Vice  President; 
Peter  J.  Hincks,  Cashier;  H.  Kent  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank,  Montpelier;  Resources,  $3,357,428.46; 
Officers,  Frank  M.  Corry,  President;  Lucius  D.  Taft,  Vice  President; 
A.  G.  Eaton,  Cashier;  R.  R.  Edson,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Montpelier  National  Bank  of  Montpelier;  Resources,  $2,823,299- 
.51;  Officers,  James  M.  Boutwell,  President;  Levi  H.  Bixby,  Vice 
President;  Henry  L.  Farwell,  Cashier;  Harold  L.  Pierce,  Assistant 
Cashier. 
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National  Bank  of  Newport;  Resources,  $3,500,000;  Officers, 
James  E.  McCarten,  President;  Frank  R.  Sherman,  Vice  President; 
Earl  L.  Brown,  Cashier;  Rudolph  J.  Bigelow,  x\ssistant  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  North  Bennington;  Resources,  $1,975,- 
958.80;  Officers,  Hall  Park  McCullough,  President;  Ralph  A.  Jones, 
Cashier. 

Northfield  National  Bank,  Northfield;  Resources,  $636,386.28; 
Officers,  Charles  A.  Edgerton,  President;  Charles  A.  Plumley,  A. 
B.  Edgerton,  Vice  Presidents ;  Kenneth  MacMinn,  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Orwell;  Resources,  $350,000;  Officers, 
W.  B.  French,  President;  W.  A.  Jennings,  Vice  President;  D.  L. 
Wells,  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Poultney ;  Officers,  Henry  Spallholz,  Presi- 
dent; H.  A.  Matot,  L.  R.  Runkle,  Vice  Presidents;  J.  E.  Holmes, 
Cashier;  A.   L.   Williams,  Assistant   Cashier. 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Poultney;  Resources,  $1,291,763.39; 
Officers,  George  H.  Ripley,  President;  F.  W.  Barrett,  E.  R.  Norton, 
Vice  Presidents;  George  H.  Norton,  Cashier;  A.  E.  Horton,  Assist- 
ant Cashier. 

National  Black  River  Bank,  Proctorsville ;  Resources,  $440,000; 
Officers,  Henry  L.  Drugg,  President;  Fred  D.  Pollard,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; George  H.  Parker,  Cashier;  Donald  G.  Parker,  Assistant 
Cashier. 

Randolph  National  Bank,  Randolph;  Resources,  $950,000;  Of- 
ficers, March  M.  Wilson,  President;  John  H.  DuBois,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Fred  O.  Copeland,  Cashier;  L.  K.  Wedgwood,  Assistant 
Cashier. 

Richford  National  Bank,  Richford ;  Resources,  $462,796.68;  Of- 
ficers, A.  Leon  Esty,  President;  Dr.  F.  J.  Lawliss,  Vice  President; 

A.  W.  Moulton,  Cashier. 

Central  National  Bank,  Rutland;   Resources,  $1,091,439.55;   Carl 

B.  Hinsman,  President;  Charles  H.  Landon,  Vice  President;  Fred 

C.  Spencer,  Cashier. 

Clement  National  Bank,  Rutland;  Resources,  $3,697,314.58;  Of- 
ficers, Henry  G.  Smith,  President;  Miles  S.  Sawyer,  Vice  President; 
Charles  H.  Harrison,  Cashier;  Edmund  P.  Shaw,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Killington  National  Bank,  Rutland;  Resources,  $944,635.29;  Of- 
ficers, S.  M.  Willson,  President ;  E.  W.  Lawrence,  Vice  President ; 
Arthur  C.  Hughes,  Cashier. 

Rutland  County  National  Bank,  Rutland;  Resources,  $2,700,000; 
Officers,  Henry  F.  Field,  President;  Eugene  Mclntyre,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Robert  D.  Smith,  Cashier. 
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First  National  Bank  of  Springfield;  Resources,  $2,342,928.24; 
Officers,  E.  J.  Fullam,  President;  W.  D.  Woolson,  Vice  President; 
A.  S.  Martin,  Cashier;  H.  V.  Towsley,  H.  A.  Bush,  Assistant 
Cashiers. 

Welden  National  Bank  of  St.  Albans;  Resources,  $2,626,338.64; 
Officers,  J.  Gregory  Smith,  President;  Edmund  DesChenes,  Vice 
President;  Bruce  R.  Corliss,  Cashier;  Harold  P.  Ledden,  Assistant 
Cashier  and  Trust  Officer. 

First  National  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Resources,  $973,858.82; 
Officers,  John  C.  Clark,  President;  Zeno  S.  Waterman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Homer  E.  Smith,  Cashier;  Raymond  A.  Pearl,  Assistant 
Cashier. 

Merchants  National  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury;  Resources,  $1,955,859- 
.49;  Officers,  Harry  Blodgett,  President;  Charles  W.  Ruiter,  Vice 
President ;  J.  F.  Puffer,  Cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Vergennes ;  Resources,  $975,289.78;  Officers, 
A.  W.  Norton,  President;  Ben.  W.  Smith,  Vice  President;  E.  W. 
Graves,  Cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Newbury  at  Wells  River;  Resources,  $1,005,- 
094.82;  Officers,  S.  E.  Clark,  President;  R.  E.  Farwell,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Nelson  Bailey,  Cashier;  Scott  W.  Mann,  Assistant  Cashier. 

First  National  Bank,  White  River  Junction;  Resources,  $1,949,- 
051.09;  Officers,  Leonard  D.  Wheeler,  President;  George  W.  Smith, 
Vice  President;  Charles  LeBourveau,  Cashier;  Everett  J.  Eaton,  As- 
sistant Cashier. 

State  National  Bank,  Windsor;  Resources,  $1,686,116.22;  Officers, 
Frank  S.  Hale,  President;  Frank  W.  True,  Vice  President;  Walter 
J.  Saxie,  Cashier. 

Woodstock  National  Bank,  Woodstock;  Resources,  $610,450; 
Officers,  Henry  C.  Cushing,  President;  George  E.  Mann,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Helen  H.  Saul,  Cashier. 

Vermont  Bankers'  Association — For  almost  twenty  years  all  the 
banks  in  the  State  have  kept  up  an  organization  whose  activities 
extend  beyond  their  financial  interests  and  through  a  committee  on 
agriculture  are  doing  splendid  work  among  the  4-H  Clubs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Vermont.  At  their  annual  meeting  February  22, 
1924,  a  committee  on  agriculture  was  appointed  which  has  been 
functioning  ever  since.  Some  work  along  this  line  had  been  ac- 
complished in  previous  years,  but  for  the  last  five  years  member 
banks  and  quite  a  large  number  of  out  of  State  institutions  have 
contributed  generously  to  the  agricultural  fund.     Money  thus  pro- 
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vided,  and  it  is  no  small  sum,  is  expended  through  the  agricultural 
committee  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Club  leader  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Vermont  Extension  Service  to  promote  the  boys  and  girls'  4-H 
club  work.  Of  course  public  funds  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose 
and  the  club  activities  include  garden  and  crops,  livestock  and  poul- 
try, foods  and  health,  clothing,  home  management,  maple  sugar,  fores- 
try and  farm  accounting.  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  season 
and  State  championships  are  highly  prized  honors  and  there  are 
many  competitors.  This  Association  also  contributes  towards  sending 
delegates  to  the  National  Boys'  and  Girls'  Congress  and  to  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  found  out 
that  life  on  a  Vermont  farm  is  really  a  worthwhile  enterprise  and 
have  also  been  taught  thrift  and  the  advantage  of  saving  some  of 
their  earnings.  In  1924  twenty-eight  reports  were  received  from 
the  maple  sugar  production.  Two  scored  one  hundred  per  cent, 
two  ninety-nine  and  one  ninety-eight.  That  same  year  sixteen 
thousand  cakes  were  distributed  by  the  boys  and  girls  through  the 
maple  sugar  marketing  project  in  forty  States  and  one  foreign  coun- 
try. 

The  Vermont  Bankers'  Association  has  been  officially  rep- 
resented on  each  of  the  three  "Vermont  Specials"  and  this  year 
distributed  on  the  forty-five  hundred  mile  trip  thousands  of  circulars 
which  contained  these  interesting  statements : 

VERMONT  BANKS 

When  Organized 

First  Bank  organized  in  Vermont,  1821 

Last  Bank  organized  in  Vermont,  1920 

Number  of  Banks 

Savings  Banks,  19 

National  Banks,  46 

Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  40 

Total,  105 
Capital  and  Surplus 

National  Banks,  $  5,456,246.00 

State  Banks,  19,241,539.00 


Total,  $24,697,785.00 
Deposits 

National  Banks,  $  52,949,000.00 

State  Banks,  180,167,757.00 


Total,  $233,116,757.00 
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Comparisons 

Vermont  ranks  THIRD  in  the  United  States  in  per  capita  deposits,  and  of 
the  FIRST  TEN  States  in  the  United  States  SIX  New  England  States  are 
in  that  list. 

An   Enviable  Record 

During  the  past  twenty  years  only  one  Vermont  bank  has  closed  its  doors, 
and  that  one  has  since  paid  its  creditors  the  full  principal  amount. 

These  are  the  officers  of  the  Vermont  Bankers'  Association:  Presi- 
dent, G.  H.  Boyce  of  Proctor;  Vice  President,  R.  E.  Smith  of  Rut- 
land; Treasurer,  R.  A.  Bean  of  Orleans;  Secretary,  C.  S.  Webster  of 
Barton ;  Committee  on  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Gray,  Chairman  of  Win- 
ooski,  H.  V.  Hall  of  Burlington,  H.  G.  Woodruff  of  Montpelier,  E.  L. 
Ingalls,  State  Leader  Club  Secretary  of  Burlington. 

Cooperative  Banks — The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  the 
mortgage  bankers  of  the  masses  and  they  are  legally  termed  in 
.Vermont  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  associations.  The  first 
charter  for  one  of  these  banks  was  secured  by  a  group  of  Burlington 
bankers  and  business  men  in  1878,  though  the  organization  was 
not  perfected  until  1895.  The  Legislature  of  1894  passed  a  general 
law  that  permitted  fifteen  or  more  individuals  in  any  community  to 
form  a  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  but  it  was  not 
until  1910  that  the  second  bank  in  the  State  was  organized  at  Spring- 
field. The  third  association  was  organized  in  Brattleboro  in 
1912;  one  in  St.  Albans  in  1915;  Bennington  and  Windsor  in  1917; 
Randolph  in  1920.  Six  of  these  organizations  reported  resources 
of  $541,000  as  of  June  30,  1920. 

Since  then  organizations  have  been  formed  in  Poultney,  Rutland, 
Barre,  Middlebury,  Montpelier,  St.  Johnsbury  and  Pittsford,  the 
last  three  having  been  established  in  1928.  A  charter  for  an  as- 
sociation in  Brandon  has  also  been  secured. 

The  twelve  associations  that  reported  to  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner on  June  30,  1928,  reported  total  resources  of  $3,314,000, 
an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent  over  the  eight-year  period. 

The  Building  and  Loan  idea  of  instalment  buying  of  homes  is 
growing  rapidly  within  the  State  and  as  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooke  well  says, 

The  service  the  building  and  loan  association  renders  the  individual,  the 
community  and  the  State,  is  of  a  character  differing  from  and  unequaled  by 
other  financial  institutions;  it  is  a  real  service,  forming  a  bulwark  against  social- 
ism, and  other  isms  which  are  endeavoring  to  undermine  the  stability  of  our 
government,  and  the  United  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
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has  appropriately  adopted  as  its  motto,  "The  American  Home,  the  Safeguard 
of  American  Liberties." 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  is  president  of  the  Vermont  League  Coopera- 
tive Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
Burlington  Building  and  Loan  Association,  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  reported  to  him  January  1,  1929: 

Banks  Resources 

Barre  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  $     42,191.55 

Bennington  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  358,678.30 

Brattleboro   Co-operative  Savings   &  Loan  Association  641,091.55 

Burlington  Building   &   Loan  Association  1,574,874.98 

Middlebury  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  26,847.04 

Montpelier  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  9,316.24 

Pittsford   Co-operative   Savings   &   Loan  Association  1,858.04 

Poultney  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  51,859.51 

Randolph  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  92,052.94 

Rutland    Co-operative    Savings    &    Loan    Association  104,793.17 

St.  Albans  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  197,703.94 

St.  Johnsbury  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  12,983.63 

Springfield  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  419,838.70 

Windsor  Co-operative  Savings  &  Loan  Association  214,506.46 


$3,748,596.05 

Number  of  members  5,418 

Number  of  shares  in  force  70,681 

Amount  of  Annual  Savings  of  members  $848,172.00 

Number  of  Borrowers  1,375 

Loans  on  Homes  made  in  1928  $1,250,000.00 

Amount  of  Real  Estate  Loans  $3,585,125.46 

Percentage  of  Assets  represented  by  mortgages  on  homes  95.63 

Percentage  of  share  loans  3.15 


TOP   AND   BOTTOM— MAPLE    SUGAR    SCENES 
ABOVE    RIGHT — OLD    STUMP   FENCE.    WHICH   JOHN   L.    STODDARD   LIKENED   TO 
PREHISTORIC    MONSTERS."       THERE    ARE    ONLY    A    FEW   LEFT. 
LOWER    LEFT— CORNFIELD,    MT.    PICO    IN    DISTANCE 


'TEETH    OF 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

MAPLE   SUGAR 

Vermont   is  noted  for   three   things: 
Horses,    mafle    sugar    and    girls — 

The  first  is  fleet 

The   second   is   sweet 
And    all    are    exceedingly    hard    to    beat. 

—JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  soil  in  quantity  and  value  the  maple 
sugar  crop  leads,  and  Vermont  generally  tops  all  other  States  in 
total  production.  New  York  is  a  close  second  and  Ohio  third. 
New  York  led  in  1926  with  a  total  yield  expressed  in  pounds  of 
10,192,000  with  Vermont  second  with  a  yield  of  9,442,000.  Though 
for  the  past  seventy  years  Vermont  has  usually  led  all  other  States 
in  the  production  of  maple  supar  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  commonwealth  when  the  product  from  the  distilleries  ex- 
ceeded our  sugar  crop.  The  Federal  census  of  1810  gave  the  State 
125  distilleries  with  a  total  production  of  173,285  gallons  of  liquor 
valued  at  $128,964,  while  the  maple  sugar  crop  of  that  year  was 
1,200,000  pounds  and  only  valued  at  $120,000.  Thirty  years  later 
the  census  showed  only  one  brewery  and  two  distilleries  in  the 
State  with  Vermont  ranking  third  as  a  maple  sugar  producer.  It 
was  not  until  1860  that  Vermont  led  the  rest  of  the  States  in  maple 
sugar  and  with  few  exceptions  she  has  maintained  her  supremacy 
ever  since.  One  of  the  largest  yields  in  the  history  of  the  State 
was  in  1890,  when  14,123,921  pounds  were  made.  The  sugar  yield 
of  1928  was  9,437,000  pounds  as  compared  with   13,030,000  in  1927. 

The  Indian  Legend  of  its  Discovery — Many  years  ago,  Rowland  E. 
Robinson,  the  State's  most  fascinating  writer  of  dialect  stories,  told 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  maple  sugar  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
as  follows : 

While  Woksis,  the  mighty  hunter,  was  out  one  day  in  search  of  game,  his  dili- 
gent squaw,  Moqua,  busied  herself  embroidering  him  some  moccasins.  For  the 
evening  meal  of  her  lord  she  boiled  some  moose  meat  in  the  sweet  water  from 
the  maple  tree  just  by  the  wigwam.  Becoming  interested  in  the  pattern  of  the 
bear  she  was  working,  she  forgot  the  moose  meat  and  the  "sweet  water"  boiled 
away  to  a  thick  brown  syrup.  When  Woksis  returned  he  found  such  a  dainty 
morsel  ready  for  his  supper  as  he  had  never  before  tasted.  The  great  chief 
eagerly  devoured  the  viand,  licked  the  kettle  clean,  and  then  went  out  and  told 
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his  tribe  that  Kose-kus-beh,  a  heaven-sent  instructor,  had  taught  Moqua  how 
to  make  a  delicious  food  by  boiling-  the  juice  of  the  maple,  and  the  discovery 
soon  became  known  among  all  the  Indians. 

Indian  Knowledge  of  Maple  Sugar — Whatever  mystery  shrouds 
the  discovery  of  maple  sugar  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians 
knew  about  the  sweetness  of  the  sap  long  before  the  white  men  came. 
For  when  the  latter  began  to  visit  our  country,  especially  Canada, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  maple  sugar  among  our  products  of  the 
soil.  As  far  back  as  1709  a  French  traveler  wrote  on  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Canada,  "The  maple  I  speak  of  has  an  excellent  sap. 
No  lemonade  or  cherry  liquor  has  so  good  a  taste ;  nor  is  there  any 
drink  in  the  world  more  wholesome.  Sugar  is  made  of  the  sap  so 
valuable  that  no  better  remedy  to  strengthen  the  chest  has  been 
found."  In  1749  Baron  Lahotan,  another  French  traveler,  credits 
the  Indians  with  the  knowledge  of  sugar  making  when  he  wrote, 
"If  the  savages  have  not,  like  us,  the  art  of  making  wine,  they  know 
how  to  draw  from  the  maple  a  delicious  drink  and  a  sugar  almost 
as  good   as  ours." 

Indians'  Crude  Methods  of  Sugar  Making — With  none  of  the 
modern  methods  and  equipment  of  the  sugar  orchard  of  today  the 
Indians  had  a  very  crude  process.  The  tree  was  slashed  with  a 
tomahawk;  the  sap  caught  in  birch  bark  dishes  or  closely  woven 
baskets,  and  placed  in  large  troughs  made  of  pine  trees,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  thousand  gallons  of  sap.  The  Indian  women  then  heated 
large  stones  and  plunged  them  into  the  sap  which  gradually  became 
sugar.  The  product  was  undoubtedly  dark  and  dirty,  but  the  deli- 
cious flavor  was  there  and  it  was  the  only  sugar  the  Indians  had. 

Sugar  Making  by  our  Forebears — The  white  man  improved  upon 
the  methods  of  the  Indian  somewhat  and  the  following  description 
of  its  manufacture  in  the  early  days  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson  has  a 
tang  and  picturesqueness  of  its  own : 

When  the  first  touch  of  spring  stirred  the  sap  of  the  maples,  sugar  making 
began,  a  labor  spiced  with  a  woody  flavor  of  camp  life  and  small  adventure. 
The  tapping  was  done  with  a  gouge;  the  sap  dripped  from  spouts  of  sumach 
stems  into  rough-hewn  troughs,  from  which  it  was  gathered  in  buckets  borne  on 
a  neck-yoke,  the  bearer  making  the  round  on  snowshoes,  and  depositing  the 
gathered  sap  in  a  big  "store  trough"  set  close  to  the  boiling  place.  This  was 
an  open  fire,  generously  fed  with  four  foot  wood,  and  facing  an  open-fronted 
shanty  that  sheltered  the  sugar  maker  from,  rain  and  "sugar  snow,"  while  he 
plied  his  daily  and  nightly  labor;  now  with  the  returning  crow  and  the  snicker- 
ing squirrel  for  companions,  now  the  unseen  owl  and  fox,  making  known  their 
presence  with  storm-boding  hoot  and  lusty  bark.     The  sap  boiling  was  done 
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in  the  great  potash  kettle  that  in  other  seasons  seethed  with  pungent  lye,  but 
now,  swung  on  a  huge  log  crane,  sweetened  the  odors  of  the  woods  with  sugar- 
scented  vapor.  Many  families  saw  no  sweetening  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  but  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  the  honey  from  their  few  hives,  or  the 
uncertain  spoil  of  the  bee  hunter.  All  the  young  folks  of  a  neighborhood  were 
invited  to  the  "sugaring  off,"  and  camp  after  camp  in  turn,  during  the  season 
of  melting  snow  and  the  return  of  bluebird  and  robin,  rung  with  the  chatter  and 
laughter  of  a  merry  party  that  was  as  boisterous  over  the  sugar  feast  as  the 
blackbirds  that  swung  on  the  maple  tops  above  them  rejoicing  over  the  return 
of  Spring. 

Jefferson  and  Franklin  Eat  Maple  Sugar — Though  Dr.  Williams 
writes  in  1794  more  about  raising  ginseng  in  Vermont  than  making 
maple  sugar,  he  says  in  his  history  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  useful  industries  of  the  State.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  one  finds  Thomas  Jefferson  "sold"  to  maple  sugar  and  allowing 
no  other  kind  of  sweetness  to  be  served  on  his  table.  He  also  re- 
quested Benjamin  Franklin  to  give  an  article  on  maple  sugar  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  This  would  be  interesting  read- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

Sugar  and  Slavery — The  reader  may  well  wonder  how  there  is 
any  relation  between  maple  sugar  and  human  slavery,  but  it  was 
the  fond  dream  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to  put  down  slavery 
by  teaching  the  Southern  negroes  to  raise  maple  trees  and  substitute 
maple  sugar  for  cane  sugar.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
letter  written  from  a  Quaker  in  the  Keystone  State  to  another: 
"Providence,  my  friend,  seems  to  have  placed  in  the  bosom  of  a 
continent  that  slavery  has  sullied  and  tormented  most  cruelly,  two 
great  means  which  ought  inevitably  to  work  its  (slavery's)  destruc- 
tion; that  is,  the  society  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  the  Quak- 
ers, and  the  sugar  maple.  I  wish  there  were  formed  from  the  North 
to  the  South  a  holy  coalition  to  accumulate  the  product  of  this  di- 
vine tree."  This  was  written  in  1788  by  one  who  believed  that  slavery 
could  be  put  down  by  producing  maple  sugar,  and  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  led  to  develop  their  sugar  orchards  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  would  crush  out  a  great  evil. 

Modern  Methods  of  Production — Though  in  many  parts  of  Can- 
ada today  the  primitive  Indian  methods  are  very  closely  followed 
in  producing  maple  sugar,  it  is  by  the  introduction  of  more  modern 
methods  that  the  quality  of  the  product  has  been  improved.  Freez- 
ing nights  and  warm  sunny  days  make  ideal  sugar  weather.  The 
warm  sun  melts  the  snow  and  ice  and  starts  the  sap  upwards,  and 
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it  is  customary  to  tap  the  trees  and  obtain  the  sap  before  the  buds 
start,  to  make  the  best  grade  of  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  After  the 
buds  start  the  product  is  dark  in  color  and  strong  in  flavor.  The 
tapping  is  done  by  the  farmers  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates 
in  the  early  spring,  which  as  a  rule  is  from  March  tenth  to  March 
twentieth.  In  the  modern  sugar  camps  metal  spouts  and  covered 
buckets  are  used,  although  some  of  the  more  up-to-date  producers 
are  equipped  with  a  piping  system  which  conveys  the  sap  from  the 
trees  direct  to  the  sugar  house  by  the  gravity  system.  When  the 
sap  starts  flowing  and  the  buckets  are  filled,  it  is  gathered,  some- 
times with  big  oxen  but  more  often  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
brought  to  the  sugar  house  in  large  tanks  on  sleds  where  it  is  placed 
in  storage  tanks  to  be  drawn  off  and  boiled  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  syrup.  The  boiling  is  done  in  a  large  pan  with  corruga- 
tions between,  where  the  sap  moves  slowly  back  and  forth  until  it 
reaches  the  rear  of  the  pan  where  it  is  drawn  off  in  syrup  form.  If 
the  farmer  desires  to  make  sugar  instead  of  syrup  the  boiling  is 
still  further  continued,  accompanied  with  a  stirring  process,  and  the 
hot  sugar  poured  into  pails  or  made  into  fancy  cakes  that  command 
a  fancy  price  in  the  city  markets.  All  modern  plants  have  sub- 
stantial buildings,  running  water,  and  heating  apparatus,  use  gal- 
vanized iron  tanks  for  gathering  and  storage;  also  buckets  and 
spouting  and  other  utensils  of  the  same  material. 

Early  Sugarings  in  Vermont — Probably  the  first  maple  sugar 
produced  in  Vermont  by  a  white  man  was  made  by  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bennington,  Captain  Samuel  Robinson  in  March,  1752. 
The  sap  was  caught  in  sections  of  logs  hollowed  out  to  hold  a  gallon 
or  more,  and  about  forty  pounds  of  sugar  were  made.  There  is  also 
the  record  of  a  pioneer  act  near  Brattleboro  a  dozen  years  later.  On 
March  19,  1764,  four  rock  maples  on  the  so-called  Kathan  farm  in 
Dummerston  were  tapped.  One  of  these  trees — and  it  is  still  stand- 
ing— is  fourteen  feet  in  circumference  near  the  ground.  Its  knotted 
and  uneven  growth  covers  the  wounds  made  by  the  axe  and  tapping 
iron,  primitive  tools  which  were  used  before  the  boring  process  was 
used.  A  local  paper  is  authority  for  what  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
record  per  tree  for  the  product,  for  the  story  appears  in  a  Vermont 
paper  that  in  the  spring  of  1842,  Reuben  Miner  of  Peacham  tapped 
eighty  trees  and  secured  612  pounds  of  sugar,  "besides  treating  his 
friends  as  they  called  when  making  the  sugar."  This  means  an 
average  of  seven  and  one-half  pounds  to  the  tree.  The  crop  esti- 
mate per  tree  today  with  all  the  advanced  knowledge  and  modern 
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methods  that  have  come  since  a  century  ago  is  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  to  a  tree,  varying  according  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  sap  and  the  length  of  the  season.  In  1924  Vermont's  average 
was  2.24  pounds  per  tree  with  the  general  average  in  the  different 
States  two  pounds. 

A  Few  Statistics — Only  ten  States  produce  enough  sugar  to  be 
included  in  the  Government's  crop  estimates  and  census  figures. 
These  are  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  The 
States  have  been  given  about  in  their  order  of  total  production,  and 
taking  the  banner  year  of  1924  from  Government  figures  the  yield 
was  as  follows : 

Vermont,  12,221,000  Pounds 

New  York,  9,413,000 

Ohio,  3,774,000 

Pennsylvania,  2,304,000 

New  Hampshire,  1,991,000 

Michigan,  1,624,000 

Indiana,  1,458,000 

Wisconsin,  1,288,000 

Massachusetts,  629,000 

Maine,  600,000 

The  other  States  that  produce  a  little  include  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland,  and  Minnesota. 

Vermont  taps  about  5,400,000  trees  a  season,  though  there  were 
probably  12,000,000  maple  trees  in  the  State.  In  round  numbers  the 
total  income  to  the  State  in  1924  was  $3,000,000.  Since  then  the 
price  of  both  maple  sugar  and  syrup  has  advanced  and  the  maple 
orchard  is  today  one  of  our  best  producers  of  the  farmer's  income. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL 

Agriculture — the  nursery  of  heroes  and  the  support  of  men;  may  Vermonters 
never  think  themselves  above  an  employment  which  did  honor  to  a  Roman  Con- 
sul. (A  toast  given  in  1807  at  the  first  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  the 
town  of  Hartland.) 

A  Fertile  Land — Agriculture  is  the  fundamental  occupation  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  possible  if  needs  be  to  get  along  without 
most  of  our  industries,  but  so  long  as  people  must  eat,  and  wear 
clothes,  it  is  the  farmer  who  must  produce  food  and  the  wherewithal 
to  be  clothed.  Vermont  is  still  an  agricultural  State  and  until  the 
scientist  finds  a  method  of  manufacturing  from  minerals  what  we 
shall  eat  and  of  producing  for  our  backs  what  is  required,  Vermont 
will  largely  remain  agricultural  in  its  interests  and  occupation.  Ver- 
mont has  the  soil,  and  fertile  soil,  even  if  much  of  it  be  not  located  on 
the  hilltops  where  our  first  farmers  made  their  homes.  Mother  Nature 
plowed  the  surface  with  glaciers  sent  from  Labrador.  These  frozen 
rivers  deposited  pulverized  rock  all  through  Vermont,  breathing  life 
and  strength  into  the  deposits  that  in  turn  made  the  virgin  forests 
so  verdant  as  to  win  for  this  region  the  title  Green  Mountains.  The 
accumulation  throughout  long  ages  of  soil  and  vegetable  matter  is 
the  basis  of  the  State's  fertility,  and  the  lands  of  Vermont  are  fer- 
tile. This  statement  is  demonstrated  beyond  question  by  Federal 
census  and  crop  reports  which  show  that  since  agricultural  statis- 
tics began  to  be  compiled  in  the  United  States,  Vermont  has  always 
ranked  well  toward  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  average  yield  of  most 
of  the  staple  crops.  Just  how  well  the  State  ranks  in  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  what  these  are  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Some  Records  in  Agriculture — In  all  comparisons  of  Vermont 
with  other  States  in  total  production,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  Vermont  is  small  in  both  area  and  population, — for- 
ty-second in  size  and  forty-fifth  in  population,  and  it  never  can  bulk 
large  alongside  a  Texas,  a  Florida  and  a  California,  or  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  several  dozen  American  cities  which 
have  more  residents  than  the  whole  of  Vermont.  Furthermore,  the 
Green  Mountain  State  has  not  only  had  seven  lean  years  as  regards 
population   but   seventy-seven.     From   1850  to   1920  the   census   re- 
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turns  show  that  the  population  has  only  increased  from  314,120  to 
352,428,  or  38,308— a  little  more  than  12  per  cent,  during  which 
period  the  United  States  as  a  whole  gained  more  than  350  per  cent. 
The  finest  production  of  the  State  has  ever  been  men,  "hard-hitting, 
resourceful,  energetic,  restless,  genuine-American  men,"  as  one  has 
stated  it,  and  for  almost  a  century  the  export  of  this  production  has 
been  exceedingly  great.  The  marvel  of  it  is  that  Vermont  has  been 
able  to  stand  a  continual  draining  of  its  finest  asset  and  still  retain 
so  high  a  place  among  the  States  particularly  in  agriculture.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the  quality  of  its  inhabitants  accounts 
for  Vermont's  high  rank  in  its  average  production  per  acre. 

According  to  the  crop  reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  printed  in  1925  (the  latest  now  available)  Vermont 
led  all  the  States  in  yield  in  bushels  of  corn  grown  per  acre  (47). 
This  was  more  than  double  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States 
which  was  23.2  bushels ;  the  average  sales  value  of  the  corn  pro- 
duced was  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Vermont  ranked  first  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  grains 
cut  green  for  hay.  It  was  third  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
potatoes ;  third  in  the  average  of  buckwheat ;  fourth  in  the  average 
production  per  acre  of  barley;  seventh  in  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  spring  wheat.  Since  they  are  subjects  of  other  chapters,  the 
standing  of  the  State  in  dairying  and  animal  husbandry  need  not 
be  stated  here,  but  it  is  worth  repeating  that  Vermont's  ratio  of 
dairy  cows  per  capita  (1.19)  is  the  highest  of  any  State. 

Because  Vermont  is  small,  one  must  not  have  the  idea  that  it 
runs  to  small  farms,  for  there  is  no  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
whose  farms  average  larger.  Vermont  farmhouses  are  better,  and 
have  more  comforts  than  the  usual  American  farmhouse.  The  aver- 
age value  of  farm  buildings  in  the  State,  in  1920,  was  $2,620,  while 
the  average  for  the  country  at  large  was  $1,781.  Far  more  than 
half  of  the  farm  dwellings  have  telephone  service,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  are  piped  for  water.  Only  ten  States  exceeded  Vermont  in 
the  number  of  farmhouses  having  telephones,  and  eleven  having 
running  water.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  State  is  well  out  in  front 
when  it  comes  to  the  number  of  farms  having  electric  light  and 
power.  In  brief,  the  Vermont  farmer  has  the  comforts  of  life  be- 
yond the  average  of  his  class.  He  runs  a  man-sized  farm  which  is 
capable  of  paying  better  returns  than  the  average.  He  owns  his 
farm,  there  being  few  tenant  farmers,  and  he  owns  a  farm  which  by 
nature  and  cultivation  is  fertile  and  enduring. 
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Agriculture  in  Retrospect — The  farm  situation  today,  in  Ver- 
mont as  elsewhere,  is  not  particularly  pleasant ;  agriculture  is  not 
on  a  par  with  other  industries.  The  fact  that  the  farmer  has  more 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  ever,  and  that  condi- 
tions are  more  satisfactory  in  Vermont  than  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  does  not  offset  the  fact  that  one  can  get  more  by 
going  into  town  and  city  industries  and  business.  What  the  future 
may  bring  of  economic  adjustment  which  may  reestablish  the  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry  concerns  prophecy  and  not  history. 
Vermont  has  a  past  of  which  to  be  proud ;  if  it  seems  to  stand  out  in 
contrast  with  the  present  it  is  because  in  the  early  days  agriculture 
reigned  supreme  and  almost  alone.  The  farmer,  as  a  land  owner 
was  an  aristocrat,  the  most  important  man  in  the  community,  often 
the  wealthiest  and  the  money  lender.  But  one  may  look  back  to 
agriculture  in  1850  to  1870,  the  supposedly  supremely  blessed  stage 
in  farm  affairs  in  the  State,  only  to  find  that  farm  values,  either  of 
property  production  or  income,  fall  short  of  the  present,  and  values 
were  figured  then,  not  in  gold,  but  in  the  inflated  and  unstable  cur- 
rency of  that  period.  There  were  a  greater  number  of  farms  at  that 
time  but  this  only  means  that  the  average  total  value  of  a  farm  was 
that  much  less  than  today.  Retrospect  need  not  increase  pessimism, 
however  bright  the  past  may  be  imagined  and  was. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  "the  agricultural  progress  of  Ver- 
mont from  1790  to  1870  is  without  parallel  in  the  world's  history," 
a  statement  which  needs  to  be  taken  with  several  grains  of  salt. 
There  is  no  question  that  immediately  after  Vermont  became  a 
State  that  an  immense  tide  of  immigration  set  in  which  increased 
the  population  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  newcomers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  farmers  in  occupation  or  intention.  Great  areas  of  land 
were  cleared  and  planted  and  prosperity  waxed  great  as  well.  Prior 
to  the  War  of  1812,  land  could  be  purchased  in  the  State  at  prices 
which  could  be  paid  by  an  "industrious  and  economical  young  man 
in  two  or  three  years"  from  the  products  taken  from  it.  One  of  the 
first  crops  which  brought  money  was  likely  to  be  the  potash  made 
from  the  ashes  of  trees  burned  in  clearing,  and  from  going  into  the 
forest  and  starting  "burns"  from  which  the  ashes  were  collected. 
It  was  expected  "that  never  would  there  not  be  trees  to  furnish  pot 
and  pearl  ash."  The  first  crop  of  wheat  would  pay  the  total  cost 
of  clearing,  fencing  and  planting,  and  "at  the  same  time,  this  cultiva- 
tion increased  the  value  of  the  property,  making  it  eight  or  ten  times 
greater   than   the   original   purchase   price."      This   early    agriculture 
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might  better  be  classed  as  mining  or  land  speculation,  since  the 
profits  lay  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  coun- 
try, the  forest,  in  the  destructive  culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  property  for  sale  at  increased  value.  Wheat  growing  was 
profitable  in  the  New  England  States  at  that  period,  for  the  western 
prairies  had  not  been  opened  and  Canada  was  a  most  profitable 
market  for  northern  grains  and  other  farm  and  forest  products.  It 
was  the  heyday  for  the  owner-farmer,  but  the  farm-laborer  was 
fortunate  if.  he  could  command  ten  dollars  a  month  for  his  services. 
By  1813  the  valuation  of  lands,  lots  and  dwellings  in  Vermont  had 
reached  a  total  of  $34,747,290,  more  than  double  what  it  had  been 
fifteen  years  before. 

The  Middle  Period — The  aftermath  of  the  War  of  1812  was  the 
establishing  of  manufacturing  in  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  which  introduced  a  period  of  prosperity.  Folk  were  drawn 
from  the  farm  to  work  in  the  factories,  but  the  demand  for  farm 
products  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  increased  rapidly.  Even  the 
spread  of  wheat  growing  West  and  the  gradual  multiplication  of 
wheat  insects  and  diseases  in  Vermont  which  led  in  the  1830's  to 
the  practical  abandonment  of  wheat  as  the  principal  grain  crop 
grown  for  sale  did  not  retard  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
State.  There  were  other  things  introduced,  such  as  sheep,  whose 
wool  was  needed  by  the  textile  mills ;  enormous  quantities  of  al- 
coholic liquors  were  made  from  grains,  apples  and  potatoes.  Land 
clearing  was  still  going  on,  and  the  forest  products  helped  swell  the 
wealth  of  the  farmer.  If  the  agriculturalists  were  growing  rich  it 
was  not  solely  due  to  the  crops  produced  for  food. 

The  census  of  1840  showed  that  the  rapid  growth  in  population, 
characteristic  of  the  early  years,  had  been  checked ;  it  never  was 
again  to  be  large  during  any  one  decade.  Farming  passed  out  of 
the  pioneering  stage  and  was  becoming  a  straightforward  regular 
business  where  one  depended  upon  what  he  could  grow  and  not 
upon  the  forest,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  due  to  clearing 
and  cultivation,  or  the  turning  of  cheaply  grown  crops  into  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  grains  were  the  staple  productions,  oats  leading  in 
quantity,  with  corn  a  fair  second  and  wheat  a  poor  third.  Large 
amounts  of  hay  were  cut,  and  8,869,451  bushels  of  potatoes  harvested, 
probably  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The  animal 
industry,  always  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  agriculture  in  Vermont, 
was   being   given   more   attention.      There   were   many   cows,    some 
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other  cattle,  horses  and  swine ;  but  sheep  were  the  big  thing,  there 
being,  in  1840,  1,681,819  sheep  on  the  farms,  the  wool  cut  totaling 
3,699,235  pounds.  Vermont  was  second  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  wool,  although  fourth  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In 
some  other  products  the  State  ranked  second  in  America  in  grow- 
ing hops,  third  in  maple  sugar,  fourth  in  hay,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  silk  cocoons.  It  is  novel,  to  say  the  least,  to  read  that 
Vermont  had  raised  4,286  pounds  of  silk  in  cocoons.  The  State 
authorities  had  offered  bounties  and  encouraged  in  every  way  the 
raising  of  silk ;  even  as  early  as  1829  mention  is  made  of  mulberry 
trees  planted  for  the  feeding  of  silk  worms.  The  census  of  1840  is 
the  only  one  of  two  which  notes  the  silk  production  (260  pounds 
were  reported  in  1850),  and  thus  passed  on  one  of  the  many  quick- 
rich  schemes  which  interests  farmers  every  so  often. 

1850 — By  1850  agriculture  in  Vermont  had  graduated  from  the 
primary  grade,  and  was  changing  to  the  form  which  now  domi- 
nates it, — dairying.  When  the  land  is  new  and  its  fertility  untouched, 
agriculture  consists  chiefly  of  getting  all  one  can  from  the  soil  and 
paying  little  attention  to  putting  anything  back.  Grains,  or  other 
crops,  are  raised  and  sold  off  the  farm  which  is  depleted  by  just 
that  much ;  it  is  like  removing  minerals  from  a  mine.  Eventually 
farming  folk  realized  that  it  was  wiser  to  feed  what  it  had  grown  at 
home  and  send  to  market  a  finished  product  such  as  beef  cattle,  wool, 
milk  products,  whereby  not  only  was  the  land  improved  but  the 
cost  of  shipping  of  what  was  really  condensed  grain  is  cheapened. 
This  type  of  agriculture  might  be  called  the  grammar  school  grades 
of  farming,  and  Vermont  entered  these  comparatively  early  in  its 
career;  its  faking  up  with  wool  production  is  both  an  example  and 
a  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  census  figures  for  1850  show  very  clearly  that  Vermont  had 
reached  a  very  high  place  in  its  agriculture.  Prior  to  1850  agricul- 
tural statistics  were  rather  incomplete  and  difficult  for  use  in  com- 
parisons with  figures  of  later  years.  Vermont  gained  substantially 
during  the  decades  between  1850  and  1860  and  again  to  1870,  before 
there  came  a  period  of  depression  in  Vermont  agriculture.  But  the 
gains  listed  in  1860  and  1870  were  small  as  compared  to  the  progress 
of  earlier  years.  In  1850  Vermont  ranked  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  livestock  and  agricultural  products :  seventh  in  sheep ; 
sixteenth  in  milk  cows ;  seventeenth  in  working  oxen ;  nineteenth 
in  both  horses  and  cattle ;  twenty-sixth  in  swine.  It  ranked  third  in 
cheese    production;    sixth    in    butter;    fourth    in    wool;    fifteenth    in 
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the  value  of  livestock,  but  first  in  New  England;  twenty-third  in 
corn;  eighteenth  in  wheat;  seventeenth  in  oats;  twelfth  in  barley; 
twelfth  in  rye ;  eighth  in  buckwheat ;  fourteenth  in  beans ;  fourth  in 
potatoes ;  fourth  in  hay ;  tenth  in  orchard  products ;  fifteenth  in  flax ; 
second  only  to  New  York  in  hops ;  second  again  to  New  York  in 
maple  sugar;  eighteenth  in  the  value  of  farms.  It  was  a  marvelous 
showing  when  the  size  and  population  of  Vermont  is  taken  into 
consideration  as  compared  with  the  larger  States.  One  last  group 
of  figures  for  1850:  Vermont  then  had  29,763  farms,  comprised  of 
2,601,409  acres  of  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  the  farms  was 
$78,749,737;  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  being,  $63,367,737. 
The  average  value  per  acre  was  $19.09. 

A  substantial  gain  was  made  agriculturally  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, but  Vermont  could  not  hold  more  than  a  few  of  her  rankings 
among  the  States,  chiefly  because  other  States  were  growing  well 
in  population.  War  upset  conditions  during  the  following  decade, 
but  in  1870  Vermont  registered  another  marked  gain  in  agriculture. 
The  improved  land  in  the  State  passed  the  three  million  mark,  and 
there  were  33,827  farms  with  an  average  value  per  acre  of  $37.21  in 
paper  money,  however.  During  the  next  decade  nearly  a  quarter 
million  acres  were  added  to  the  improved  lands,  but  the  number  of 
farms  was  35,522,  the  largest  number  ever  reported,  and  the  value 
per  acre  was  listed  at  $26.69 ;  there  was  a  falling  off  in  most  phases 
of  agriculture  as  estimated  in  dollars.  Of  1890  almost  the  same  de- 
pressing story  might  be  told,  but  if  conditions  were  bad  in  Vermont 
they  were  worse  in  other  States,  for  the  agricultural  depression 
was  nation-wide. 

A  slight  improvement  was  noticeable  with  the  beginning  of  a 
new  century.  The  census  of  1910  manifested  very  much  improved 
conditions,  and  increase  along  more  lines,  particularly  in  the  value 
of  crops  and  dairy  products.  Vermont  led  New  England  in  dairy 
cows  and  in  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  had  been 
first  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  in  maple  products.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  figures  for  1920  should  be  large,  and  they  were,  but 
the  increases  were  due  to  higher  prices  rather  than  enlarged  yields, 
although  the  Vermont  farmers  had  been  laboring  at  top  speed  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Nation's  needs  in  war.  A  fairer  idea  of  agricul- 
tural development  in  Vermont  can  be  gained  by  the  elimination  of 
the  exaggerated  values  of  1920,  and  taking  those  of  1910  to  compare 
with  1925,  the  latest  available. 
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Comparisons  of  Past  Crops  with  the  Present — Putting  aside,  for 
the  present,  all  consideration  of  anything  but  Vermont's  principal 
staple  crops,  these  may  be  listed  as  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  bar- 
ley and  buckwheat.  Vermont  is  a  natural  hay-growing  State,  both 
climate  and  soil  conditions  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  "Nature  has  given  a  wider  variety  and  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  natural  grasses  than  in  any  other  like  area  in  the  United 
States."  Hay  is  the  only  crop  which  has  shown  an  increase  from 
the  first  complete  census  returns  of  1850  to  1910,  and  in  1925,  the 
amount  produced  (1,025,799  tons)  was  almost  equal  to  that  in  1910 
(1,049,454  tons).  It  seems  quite  likely  that  a  change  in  the  form  of 
the  question  asked  by  the  enumerators  in  the  last  farm  census, 
failed  to  be  understood  or  to  draw  out  correct  and  complete  informa- 
tion. One  unusual  feature  needs  emphasis :  practically  every  farm 
in  Vermont  reported  the  production  of  hay,  the  percentage  being 
greater  than  in  any  other  State.  A  discouraging  feature  of  the  hay 
crop  is  that  it  falls  below  what  could  easily  be  produced.  If  the 
land  now  mowed  were  made  to  produce  a  single  dollar's  worth  more 
per  acre,  the  addition  to  the  income  of  the  farmers  would  be  nearly 
one  million  dollars  per  year. 

For  two  decades  oats  have  been  the  chief  grain  crop  of  Vermont, 
and  over  a  period  of  forty  years  prior  to  1910,  the  State  was  first 
in  America  in  the  average  production  per  acre.  C.  G.  Pringle,  a 
Vermont  botanist,  originated  a  variety  of  oats  which  made  possible 
the  development  of  certain  breakfast  foods  now  so  popular.  In  1924 
the  oat  crop  totaled  (in  threshed  grain)  1,749,748  bushels,  but  this 
was  a  loss  of  nearly  400,000  bushels  since  1915,  and  an  even  greater 
loss  as  compared  with  the  1919  crop. 

No  State  in  the  Union  surpasses  Vermont  in  the  average  per 
acre  of  corn  grown,  and  this  lead  has  been  maintained  ever  since 
statistics  in  the  form  of  averages  have  been  taken, — more  than  sixty 
years.  The  corn  crop  of  1924  was  but  363,885  bushels  as  compared 
with  1,715,133  in  1910,  and  937,375  in  1919.  The  difference  between 
1924  and  1910  is  not  as  large  as  the  figures  seem  to  indicate,  for  in 
the  earlier  year  there  was  no  separation  of  silage  corn  from  that 
harvested  for  grain.  With  all  possible  allowances,  Vermont  reaped 
but  half  the  corn  in  any  form  than  was  gathered  in  1910,  and  but 
one-third  the  amount  of  grain  corn  as  was  garnered  in  1919. 

For  many  years  the  Green  Mountain  State  ranked  among  the 
first  three  in  the  average  per  acre  production  of  spring  wheat ;  in 
1914  only  one  State  headed  Vermont,  and  in  that  State  the  wheat 
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was  grown  under  irrigation.  Vermont  is  not  even  classed  as  a 
wheat-growing  State  at  the  present  time.  The  western  sections 
are  growing  millions  of  bushels  of  strains  of  "Defiance"  wheat 
which  was  originated  in  Vermont.  Barley,  the  third  largest  crop, 
has  always  been  easier  to  grow  in  Vermont  than  in  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  other  States,  something  which  might  be  repeated  as  regards 
buckwheat,  but  grew  less  than  half  of  the  first  mentioned,  and  a 
third  of  the  latter,  of  the  amounts  reported  fifteen  years  ago.  If 
dry  edible  beans  be  considered  as  a  grain,  Vermont  more  than  held 
her  own,  with  a  1924  crop  on  3,986  acres,  or  more  than  the  zenith  year 
of  1919.  It  is  worth  noting,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is  planted, 
that  the  growing  of  tobacco  is  increasing,  and  that  not  more  than 
three  States  can  do  better  per  acre.  This  is  all  grown  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  potato  crop  is  by  far  in  bulk,  and  probably  in  value,  the 
premier  soil  production  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  hay,  the 
amount  for  1924  being  2,523,462  bushels.  This  was  something  more 
than  half  the  crop  for  1909,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  nearly 
nine  million  bushel  crop  of  1840 — but  potatoes  are  not  being  used 
for  starch  and  alcohol  just  now.  Again,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Vermont  ranks  third  in  the  average  per  bushel  per  acre.  Vermont 
was  second  only  to  Wisconsin  in  the  inception  of  the  project  for 
the  inspection  and  certification  of  seed  potatoes  and  an  expert  writes 
on  this  interesting  development  later  in  this  chapter.  Vermont  with 
every  reason  for  entering  into  competition  for  this  trade,  was  slow 
in  getting  started,  but  the  census  of  1930  is  likely  to  show  how  rap- 
idly it  has  come  along  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1926,  for  illus- 
tration, 511  acres  of  seed  potatoes  passed  final  inspection;  one  year 
later  twice  the  acreage  was  inspected  by  the  agricultural  authori- 
ties and  856  acres  was  passed  for  spring  delivery  only. 

One  might  go  at  length  into  the  history  of  Vermont's  soil  pro- 
ductions and  show  how  that  at  some  time  nearly  all  the  staple  crops 
of  the  temperate  zone  have  been  grown  with  success,  and  very 
marked  success.  The  net  result  would  be,  as  the  recital  in  the 
above  paragraphs  seems  to  indicate,  to  give  the  impression  that  Ver- 
mont's agriculture  is  going,  or  has  gone,  to  rack  and  ruin,  that  farm- 
ing conditions  are  thoroughly  bad  and  growing  worse.  It  can  be 
repeated  that  the  story  of  agriculture  in  almost  any  State  in  the 
Union  is  not  a  particularly  cheerful  one.  The  writer  has  been  quo- 
ting figures  not  so  much  to  show  that  lesser  amounts  of  staple  crops 
are  being  grown  in  Vermont  as  to  mention  along  with  these  facts, 
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the  more  important  one,  that  Vermont  can,  and  does,  grow  the 
staples  far  better,  with  greater  average  per  acre  production,  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  other  States.  From  this  standpoint,  there  is 
more  encouragement  to  enter,  or  continue,  farming  among  the 
Green  Mountains  than  elsewhere.  Not  only  can  more  be  grown  on 
a  given  acreage,  but  Vermont  has  the  rail  transportation  and  the 
proximity  to  the  great  markets  of  America  which  must  always  be 
to  it's  advantage.  One  must  look  to  other  than  a  lack  of  natural 
fitness  of  soil  and  location  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  acreage  planted,  the  lessening  in  the  number  of  farms 
and  farmers,  and  the  smaller  amounts  of  staples  raised,  in  Vermont. 
Particularly  must  it  be  emphasized  here,  that  this  chapter  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  cultivated  staple  crops  of  Vermont,  which  are 
but  a  minor  feature  of  Vermont  agriculture,  the  State  being,  and 
rightly,  a  dominantly  dairying  region.  Madame  Cow  is  Queen ; 
even  the  bulk  of  the  staples  are  grown  to  supply  her  needs. 

Farm  Statistics  for  1925 — As  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  make 
clear  that  Vermont's  agriculture  is  not  in  such  a  slough  of  despond 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  a  small  group  of  figures  must  be 
quoted  from  the  returns  of  the  National  Survey  of  1925.  Of  the 
5,839,360  acres  of  land  which  comprises  the  area  of  the  State,  3,925,- 
683  acres,  forming  27,786  farms  were  evaluated  at  $63,864,783.  The 
number  of  farms  and  the  farm  acreage  is  less  than  that  of  1910  but 
the  value  of  the  land  and  farm  buildings  has  increased  to  a  marked 
extent.  In  1925  these  two  items  were  valued  at  $180,911,645  as 
compared  with  an  evaluation  in  1910  of  $145,399,728.  The  value  of 
implements  had  almost  doubled,  increasing  from  $10,168,687  in  1910 
to  $18,129,968  in  1925.  The  value  of  the  livestock  on  the  farms  had 
increased  approximately  $3,000,000  in  fifteen  years  to  $25,510,828. 
In  1925  there  were  941,014  chickens,  393,274  cattle,  62,819  horses, 
43,864  swine,  34,670  sheep  and  685  mules  on  the  farms.  The  enor- 
mous amounts  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  shipped  have  been 
noted  in  another  chapter.  The  size  and  degree  of  importance  of 
the  various  staple  crops  have  been  given  in  previous  paragraphs. 
Orange  County  ranked  first  in  the  percentage  of  its  area  in  farms. 
Grand  Isle  came  second,  followed  by  Chittenden,  Franklin,  Or- 
leans, Caledonia,  Windsor,  Lamoille,  Addison,  Washington,  Wind- 
ham, Bennington  and  Essex  in  the  order  named. 

Flood  Injury  in  1927 — Vermonters  are  looking  forward,  as  this 
is  being  written,  to  the  census  of  1930  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give 
a  more  accurate  and  brighter  picture  of  conditions  in  the  State  than 
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that  of  1920.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Vermont  will  not  have  recovered 
completely  from  the  disaster  of  November  3-4,  1927,  which  hit  such 
a  staggering  blow  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  The  direct  losses  to  the  farmers  were  very  great  and  the  in- 
direct losses  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  crops  on  the  damaged  land  were 
both  large  and  difficult  of  estimation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farm 
losses  amounted  to  approximately  $2,000,000.  One  of  the  early  sur- 
veys  disclosed   as  follows : 

Number  of  farm  buildings  seriously  dam- 
aged  or   swept  away 

Number  of  livestock  drowned 


Houses 

187 

Barns 

200 

Other  buildings 

257 

Horses 

71 

Cattle 

1704 

Sheep 

202 

Swine 

469 

Poultry 

7215 

Number  of  acres  of  farm  land  covered  with 

flood  deposits  or  washed  away  7056 

Few  believe  that  these  figures  cover  the  actual  losses,  since  so 
many  farmers  were  too  busy  getting  things  in  shape  to  bother  to 
report  minor  or,  in  some  cases,  major  injuries.  From  the  standpoint 
of  rehabilitation  the  land  losses  were  the  most  serious.  Buildings 
can  be  replaced  and  new  stock  purchased  or  restored  by  natural 
increase  but  much  of  the  flood-harmed  land  was  a  total  loss.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  the  fertile  land  along  the  streams  were  completely 
destroyed.  Great  areas  were  covered  with  silt,  sand,  rocks  and 
debris,  much  of  which  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  bringing  back  to 
cultivation.  The  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  other  relief  organizations  were  helpful  but  only  touched 
immediate  needs.  The  funds  of  the  Vermont  Credit  Corporation 
were  not  sought  for  as  much  as  was  expected,  probably  because 
those  that  needed  them  most  did  not  dare  incur  further  financial  ob- 
ligations. The  farmers  in  the  flood-stricken  regions  have  made  a 
remarkably  able  recovery,  but  that  recovery  is  not  complete,  and 
unfortunately  something  of  the  setback  will  be  reflected  in  the  1930 
census   returns. 

APPLE  GROWING 

The  horticultural  possibilities  of  Vermont  are  but  little  adver- 
tised despite  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  fruit  trees  in 
the  State.  Two-thirds  of  the  27,786  farms  reported  in  the  latest  agri- 
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cultural  survey  (1925)  had  apple  trees;  four-twenty-sevenths  had 
pear  trees;  and  one  out  of  every  nine  had  plums.  Apple  growing 
has  developed  on  a  commercial  scale  within  recent  years.  Vermont 
has  many  areas  suited  to  the  apple ;  climate  and  soil  being  well 
adapted.  Green  Mountain  apples  are  distinctly  superior  to  western 
fruit  in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Orchard  land  can  be  purchased 
at  low  prices ;  there  is  a  relative  freedom  from  fungus  diseases  and 
harmful  insects ;  and  half  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
dwells  within  six  hundred  miles  of  any  part  of  Vermont.  If  the 
growers  from  the  Pacific  coast  can  ship  their  expensively  grown 
apples  3,000  miles  to  market  and  make  a  profit,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  competing  here  in  the  East, — nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
of  making  profitable  sales  of  fruit  grown  and  marketed  under  prop- 
er modern  methods.  Vermont  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
the  famous  Fameuse  (Snow)  and  the  even  more  noted  Mcintosh 
Red  apples;  until  comparatively  recent  years  Vermont  led  all  other 
States  in  the  production  of  these  two  varieties. 

Some  Early  Apple  History — There  were  apple  orchards  before 
Vermont  attained  Statehood;  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  towns 
found  seedling  trees  had  preceded  them.  Whether  these  were  wild 
crabapple  trees,  which  were  native  to  North  America,  or  chance 
seedlings  coming  up  where  Indian  and  soldier  had  camped,  none  can 
say.  Apple  seeds  were  always  found  in  the  packs  of  the  pioneers,  and 
quite  often  cuttings  of  choice  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  were  carried 
to  the  new  home  and  carefully  cared  for,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
orchards.  The  value  of  the  apple  to  the  early  settlements  lay  not 
in  their  pleasant  taste  an  naturel,  but  as  a  source  of  cider  and  "apple- 
jack." Thompson's  "History  of  Vermont"  relates  that  prior  to  1810 
"there  were  immense  quantities  of  apples  produced."  John  Linck- 
laen,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  wrote  in  1791,  of  "superb 
orchards"  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  section  of  Vermont.  Quebec 
annals  report  apple  orchards  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  our 
State  prior  to  1760.  John  A.  Graham,  a  Vermont  lawyer,  published 
in  England  (1797),  "Descriptive  Sketches  of  Vermont,"  wherein  he 
reports  that  orchards  were  generally  planted  in  Bennington  County; 
that  the  finest  apples  and  other  tree  fruits  were  raised  in  Shaftsbury. 
In  1791,  Braintree  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  sixpence  on  each  apple 
tree  that  should  be  transplanted  into  an  orchard,  no  bounty  to  be 
paid  for  less  than  twenty-five  trees  or  more  than  one  hundred  trees. 
The  census  of  1810  discloses  125  distilleries  in  the  State,  producing 
173,285  gallons.     Cider  was  kept  by  the  barrel  in  most  homes  and  it 
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was  drunk  as  freely  as  water;  "the  baby  was  given  cider  with  its 
milk."  The  distilleries  made  a  more  potent  and  portable  product  of 
hard  cider,  apple  brandy. 

The  apple  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  "cider  period" 
until  some  years  after  the  Civil  War.  When  the  wave  of  temperance 
which  swept  the  State  in  the  1830's  closed  the  distilleries — there 
were  but  two  in  1840 — the  owners  of  apple  orchards  began  to  chop 
them  down,  not  knowing  any  use  to  make  of  the  fruit  except  to 
put  it  through  the  press.  Later  "the  farmers  began  to  put  their 
best  apples  to  better  use  by  feeding  them  to  their  cattle,  their  hogs, 
and  horses."  One  of  the  large  early  orchards,  some  of  whose  original 
trees  lasted  almost  down  to  the  present  century  (1892),  was  planted 
in  1819  by  a  Mr.  Phelps  of  South  Hero.  It  comprised  about  twenty 
acres  of  unimproved  varieties,  and  some  of  these  seedlings  were 
bearing  when  the  orchard  was  reset  to  modern  varieties  in  1882. 
Two  apples  played  prominent  roles  in  the  early  period  of  commer- 
cial apple  growing  in  Vermont,  the  Fameuse,  or  Snow  apple,  and 
the  Mcintosh,  both  of  which  came  from  Canada.  The  origin  of  the 
Fameuse  is  unknown  although  the  Quebecer  would  trace  it  back  to 
the  France  of  a  very  early  date.  It  was  being  grown  about  Montreal 
long  before  the  end  of  the  French  regime,  and  the  Montrealer  insists 
that  only  on  the  isle  upon  which  the  chief  city  of  the  Province  is 
built,  can  the  Fameuse  be  grown  to  perfection.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  they  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  sample  a  Vermont 
Fameuse.  When  this  apple  crossed  the  border  is  not  known,  but 
probably  before  there  was  a  border.  The  story  of  the  Mcintosh 
is  too  long  for  relation  here.  It  .originated  as  a  chance  seedling 
in  1796,  in  Dundar  County,  Ontario,  being  discovered  by  John 
Mcintosh  while  clearing  some  bush  in  the  village  of  Dundela.  He 
spared  the  tree  which  lived  to  be  112  years  old,  being  burned  in 
1908.  The  variety  was  propagated  commercially  in  1870  by  Allen 
Mcintosh  in  a  nursery  located  at  the  birthplace  of  the  original  tree. 
After  fifty  years  it  is  the  most  planted  variety  in  Vermont ;  probably 
the  best  all-round  sort  for  the  State,  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
Green  Mountain  orchards. 

Commercial  Apple  Growing — It  is  only  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  since  the  apple  passed  out  of  the  cider  period.  In  the 
mention  in  a  previous  paragraph  of  the  first  orchards  in  the  State 
it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  every  section  except  the  northeastern 
grew  apples.  Commercial  apple  growing  seems  to  have  started 
in   Grand   Isle   County   and   spread   southward   through   the    Cham- 
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plain  Valley,  passing-  through  Rutland  and  later  to  Bennington 
County,  across  eastward  to  Windham;  and  nearly  made  a  complete 
circuit  by  passing  through  sections  of  Orange  and  Lamoille  counties 
and  on  into  Franklin.  Nearly  every  variety  suitable  to  a  cold 
climate  was  tried  out,  with  the  "Greenings"  the  most  favored.  In 
1866,  a  twelve-acre  orchard  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  was  set 
on  Isle  la  Motte,  the  largest  on  the  island.  One  of  its  best  early 
crops  was  one  hundred  barrels,  a  large  amount  for  that  time.  In 
1884  W.  N.  Phelps  went  to  live  on  his  grandfather's  farm  at  South 
Hero,  which  has  already  been  indicated  as  the  first  notable  orchard 
in  the  State.  One  of  the  early  records  for  this  ancient  orchard 
was  1,000  bushels,  suitable  for  cider  and  twenty-nine  bushels  of 
grafted  apples.  This  was  an  enormous  crop,  but  hardly  profitable 
when  the  average  price  of  cider  apples  was  but  ten  cents  per  bushel. 
Compare  with  the  1896  crop  of  Grand  Isle  County  which  was 
55,000  barrels  of  fine  grade  apples.  In  1870  the  famous  orchard  of 
C.  T.  Holmes  of  Charlotte  was  set.  This  contained  105  acres,  mainly 
of  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  with  some  Northern  Spies  and  Baldwins. 
There  were  few  apples  grown  in  this  orchard  until  after  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  1900.  In  1902  it  produced  5,200  bar- 
rels netting  $12,000.  Mr.  Holmes  was  offered  $55,000  for  his  prop- 
erty. 

Other  Plantings  of  1870 — The  Luther  Putnam  Orchards  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  border  line  between  Chittenden  and  Lamoille  counties, 
date  from  1870,  being  planted  continuously  until  1900.  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  a  pioneer  in  the  testing  of  varieties  and  helped  greatly  in 
the  improvement  of  horticulture.  The  Julian  Dimock  orchards  of 
East  Corinth  were  started  in  1870  and  were  continued  with  grafting 
and  planting  until  1899.  The  orchards  now  consist  of  about  1,600 
trees  on  35  acres  and  are  widely  known  outside  the  State  because 
of  the  unique  manner  in  which  "Dimock  Apples"  were  advertised 
in  magazines  both  by  paid  advertisements  and  articles  published. 
Witness  the  slogans,  "You  can  eat  them  in  the  dark" ;  and  "We 
think  that  the  apples  grown  in  this  orchard  have  a  little  of  the 
best  flavor  of  any  on  earth." 

The  famous  Fameuse  Orchard  at  Highgate  was  set  in  1880,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  foresight  and  judgment  of  a  man  who  so 
early  could  center  his  attention  upon  an  apple  of  so  much  merit. 
Mr.  Rixford  found  when  the  trees  began  to  come  into  bearing  that 
they  were  of  all  kinds  except  the  delicious  Fameuse,  so  that  in 
1885  he  cut  down  and  reset  or  grafted  nearly  all  the  original  trees. 
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The  orchard  became  noteworthy  in  1906,  a  crop  of  10,000  bushels 
of  Fameuse  being  produced.  Because  unsprayed  and  therefore 
imperfect,  the  crop  netted  but  $1,500.  In  1915  the  orchard,  now 
owned  by  Edward  Seymour  of  New  York,  has  had  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  crops  valued  at  $6,000  have  been  secured. 

The  Modern  Commercial  Period — The  apple  really  did  not  get 
rid  of  its  swaddling  clothes  until  about  two  decades  ago,  if  commer- 
cial plantings  be  the  standard.  Since  1909  probably  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  trees  have  been  set  out,  embracing  an  acreage 
exceeding  four  thousand  acres.  The  United  States  Census  of  1909 
credited  Vermont  with  1,183,529  mature  trees  and  219,833  too  small 
to  bear.  The  similar  report  for  1919,  listed  712,594  bearing  trees  and 
254,029  as  immature.  The  apple  crop  of  1909  was  1,469,000  bushels 
compared  with  960,252  for  1919.  Both  sets  of  figures  seem  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  that  the  commercial  stage  of  apple  growing 
began  about  1910;  but  the  following  figures  must  be  considered: 
The  fruit  crop  of  1909 — not  apples  exclusively — was  valued  at  $910,- 
881;  for  1920  at  $1,957,515,  or  more  than  double.  The  total  apple 
crop  of  1920  was  estimated  at  1,908,000  bushels,  but  the  commercial 
crop  as  only  570,000.  Evidently  almost  as  many  apples  as  the  whole 
bumper  crop  for  1909  were  consumed  or  wasted  within  the  State.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  apparently  contradictory  statistics  of 
horticulture  will  be  straightened  out  in  the  census  of  1930.  One 
does  not  have  to  go  to  statistics  to  realize  the  major  part  of  the  great- 
est, best  and  most  valuable  orchards  of  today  have  been  developed 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Dorset  Orchards,  owned  by  E.  H.  West,  J.  B.  Milliken  and  F. 
C.  Overton,  three  under  one  management  and  consisting  of  about  170 
acres,  were  set  out  from  1911  to  1919.  The  Belmont  Orchards  of  C. 
L.  Witherell  of  Cornwall,  were  begun  in  1910  and  plantings  con- 
tinued until  1917.  The  Grand  Isle  Orchard  Company,  with  a  setting 
of  10,000,  was  started  in  1912.  The  Edward  Loomis  Orchard  in  West 
Addison  comprises  about  100  acres  set  in  1910;  this  is  one  of  the 
model  orchards  of  the  Champlain  Valley  type,  and  the  Champlain 
Valley  is  considered  by  Mr.  Loomis  to  be  "the  greatest  apple  produc- 
ing section  in  the  world, — greatest  in  its  possibilities  and  best 
adapted  to  growing  the  best  quality,"  and  he  backs  his  statement 
with  numerous  opinions  of  experts. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Orchard  at  Westminster,  owned  by  J. 
W.  Dascomb,  contains  about  8,000  trees.  It  was  started  in  1912  and 
completed  in  1919.     Justamere  Farm  is  just  an  apple  orchard  now 
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with  14,000  trees,  all  planted  within  recent  years.  Mr.  B.  C.  Buxton 
of  Middletown  Springs  is  the  owner.  The  MacRae  Orchard  at 
Castleton  has  approximately  14,000  trees  and  is  most  scientifically 
handled.  What  is  by  far  the  largest  planting  in  New  England,  and 
quite  probably  the  largest  privately  owned  apple  orchard  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world,  is  known  simply  as  "The  Orchards"  and  embraces 
approximately  65,000  trees.  It  is  owned  by  the  Edward  H.  Everett 
Estate  of  Bennington,  started  in  1911  and  is  located  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Anthony  and  on  Carpenter  Hill  in  Pownal.  The  in- 
tention is  to  keep  planting  until  100,000  trees  are  in  orchard  form. 
Some  of  the  rows  are  more  than  a  mile  long.  A  mountain  of  apple- 
trees;  "beautiful  to  see;  profitable  to  own!" 

Records  and  Prospects — Professor  M.  B,  Cummings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  without  the  aid  of  whose  writings  and  speeches 
it  would  be  impossible  to  write  about  horticulture  in  Vermont,  has 
pointed  out  a  few  spectacular  records  made  by  single  fruit  trees  as 
showing  the  possibilities  in  apple  growing.  "A  single  peach  apple 
tree  in  1912  in  the  town  of  Winooski  produced  forty-five  bushels  of 
apples  in  one  year,  which  s_pld  for  $19.61."  Since  practically  no 
particular  care,  spraying  or  fertilizing  was  given  this  tree  the  receipts 
were  practically  all  profit.  "In  Grand  Isle  County,  in  1912,  one  tree 
of  Cooper  Market  produced  14  bushels  of  apples,  which  sold  for 
$42.00,"  and  this  variety  is  hardly  worth  eating!  In  the  White  River 
Valley  Orchard  of  A.  J.  Eaton  at  South  Royalton,  "there  was  a  tree 
73  years  old  which  bore  a  few  years  ago  a  crop  of  40  bushels  that 
sold  for  $100."  A  Wealthy  tree  of  Rutland  County,  in  1919  produced 
9y2  barrels  of  apples  exclusive  of  windfalls.  "A  Vermonter  recently 
(1919)  reported  that  one  of  his  carloads  of  Mcintosh  Reds  sold  in  New 
York  for  $9  per  barrel  and  another  for  $11."  Some  total  crop  records 
have  been  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter.  Exceptional 
results  from  single  trees  are  interesting  but  not  important,  but  they 
hint,  at  least,  that  one  barrel  per  tree,  which  is  about  the  usual  aver- 
age in  a  good  year,  is  neither  normal  nor  profitable.  The  apple  tree 
never  does  anywhere  near  its  best  without  good  care.  The  value 
of  an  orchard  is  in  proportion  to  its  location,  the  varieties  planted, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed.  As  pointed  out,  Mr.  Holmes 
refused  $55,000  for  his  100-acre  orchard.  "The  Grand  Isle  Orchard 
Company  estimates  its  property  embracing  10,000  trees  at  $100,000. 
R.  R.  MacRae  at  Castleton  would  not  accept  $200,000  for  his  orchard 
of  13,000  trees.  About  nine  years  ago  the  land  of  the  orchard  was 
purchased  for  $75  an  acre,  and  there  were  200  acres  set  to  trees." 
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(M.  B.  Cummings  in  1920.)  Vermont  apples  have  been  bringing 
high  prices  in  recent  years;  the  orchards  named  above  are  more 
matured  and  capable  of  bearing  larger  crops  than  in  1919.  Vermont 
orchards  are  more  valuable  than  they  were  in  1920,  which  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  said  of  farm  land  in  general. 

Horticultural  Society  and  University  of  Vermont — The  Horticul- 
tural Society,  organized  in  18%  with  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Vermont's  Agricultural  Building,  has  been  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  the  apple  growers  of  the  State. 
The  present  membership  is  about  half  a  thousand,  nearly 
every  leading  horticulturalist  is  a  member,  and  there  are 
a  number  whose  interest  is  that  of  the  amateur  or  looker-on;  the 
more  than  twenty  annual  reports  "constitute  a  textbook  on  Vermont 
Apple  Growing."  The  orchardist  is  somewhat  of  the  artist  and  very 
much  a  specialist.  He  is  as  a  rule  successful,  and  more  often  than 
otherwise  a  college  man  and  student  of  his  art.  The  meetings,  at- 
tended by  folk  from  all  parts  of  ths  State,  addressed  by  authorities 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  with  ideas  and  experience,  theories 
and  practices,  are  scrutinized  and  criticized,  are  a  treat  and  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  University  of  Vermont  has  always  been  ready  to  help  both 
Society  and  individual.  The  Experiment  Station  published  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation,  and  has  an  orchard  for  experimental  pur- 
pose, the  data  of  which  is  circulated  among  those  interested  enough 
to  ask  for  them.  The  Vermont  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
through  its  County  Agents,  and  others,  spreads  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation to  stimulate  interest  in  various  problems  such  as  demon- 
strations in  spraying,  pruning,  orchard  management,  etc.  The  stan- 
dard spray  calendar,  revised  from  time  to  time,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  publications.  If  the  apple  grower's  year  be  three  months 
of  sprayer,  three  months  of  prayer,  and  three  months  with  the  payer, 
all  that  the  University  and  its  parts  can  do  to  stand  by  the  horticul- 
turalist in  his  months  of  need  is  appreciated. 

Apple  growing  in  Vermont  is  an  assured  success.  It  already  is 
profitable,  and  it  is  believed  will  become  very  much  more  so,  as 
scientific  management  of  the  orchard  is  more  generally  practiced, 
when  fewer  varieties  are  planted,  when  apples  are  more  generally 
graded  and  better  packed,  and  a  wiser  system  of  marketing  comes 
in  vogue.  With  soil  and  climate  and  markets  and  an  increasing 
number  of  alert  growers,  why  should  not  Vermont  become  the 
premier  apple  State  of  the  East? 
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LARGE  ORCHARDS  IN  VERMONT,  1927 
All  But  a  Few  Set  Within  16  Years 


ADDISON 


No.  of 

Town 

Name 

Trees 

Acr 

Addison 

Wm.  Noonan 

1,500 

60 

Bridport 

Leo  Hemingway 

3,000 

120 

Bristol 

A.  C.  Dyke 

1,000 

5 

Castleton 

Hoyt  Orchards 

1,500 

60 

Cornwall 

J.  E.  Sperry 

1,500 

45 

Ferrisburg 

Bertha  Oppenheim 

1,200 

60 

Middlebury 

Paul  Dow 

3,000 

50 

Middlebury 

C.  L.  Witherell 

4,500 

45 

N.  Ferrisburg 

C.    E.    Badlam 

1,000 

25 

Orwell 

C.  C.  Allen 

500 

5 

Orwell 

W.   Gianini 

1,000 

10 

Orwell 

L.  B.  Hall 

1,000 

10 

Orwell 

R.  S.  Hall 

500 

5 

Orwell 

W.  A.  Jennings 

1,000 

5 

Orwell 

J.  M.  Stevens 

2,000 

80 

Orwell 

E.  W.  Wilcox 

400 

4 

Orwell 

J.  C.  Thomas 

500 

5 

Shoreham 

W.  J.  Anderson 

2,000 

10 

Shoreham 

W.  A.  Stalker 

4,000 

100 

Vergennes 

H.  C.  House 

1,000 

10 

Vergennes 

E.  N.  Loomis 

8,000 

100 

Weybridge 

Elmer  Wright 
BENNINGTON 

1,000 

40 

Bennington 

S.    E.    Harwood 

2,000 

10 

Bennington 

Everett    Orchards 

65,000 

650 

Dorset 

Dorset  Orchards 

15,000 

170 

Dorset 

E.  H.  West 

11,000 

40 

S.  Shaftsbury 

E.  B.  Barraus 
CHITTENDEN 

500 

5 

Burlington 

E.   F.   Boyce 

1,200 

20 

Burlington 

C.  W.  Hurlbut 

2,000 

10 

Burlington 

Vt.  Fruit  Co. 

4,000 

20 

Charlotte 

M.  C.  Hill 

500 

15 

Charlotte 

C.  T.  Holmes 

2,000 

20 

Essex  Center 

R.  Mayo 

500 

5 

Shelburne 

Ordway  and  Winters 

1,000 

25 

Shelburne 

Shelburne  Farms 

1,000 

55 

South  Burlington 

Charles  Merrill 
FRANKLIN 

1,000 

10 

East  Highgate 

Edmund  Seymour 

6,000 

50 

Enosburg  Falls 

L.  L.  Marsh 

1,000 

10 
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Town 

Grand  Isle 
Isle  La  Motte 
Isle  La  Motte 
South  Hero 
South  Hero 
South  Hero 
South  Hero 
South  Hero 


Cambridge 
Morrisville 
Morrisville 
Waterville 


Chelsea 
East  Corinth 
Newbury 
N.  Thetford 
Randolph 
Randolph  Ctr. 
Topsham 
Tunbridge 


Orleans 


Brandon 

Brandon 

Brandon 

Castleton 

Castleton 

Castleton 

Castleton 

Castleton 

Fair  Haven 

Fair  Haven 

Middletown    Springs 

N.   Clarendon 

Rutland 

S.  Shaftsbury 

S.  Wallingford 


GRAND  ISLE 

No.  of 

Name 

Trees 

Acre 

Grand  Isle  Orchard  Co. 

10,000 

215 

Allen   Hall 

450 

4* 

A.  H.  Hill 

3,500 

40 

R.  R.  Allen 

1,000 

5 

Elmer  Hill 

4,000 

40 

T.  L.  Kinney 

1,000 

5 

T.  B.  Landon 

1,000 

10 

F.  Peters 

2,000 

20 

LAMOILLE 

L.  Putnam 

4,000 

40 

F.  M.  Small 

500 

5 

C.  F.  Smith 

500 

5 

F.  H.  MacFarland 

1,600 

20 

ORANGE 

John  Davis 

1,000 

10 

Julian  Dimock 

1,600 

35 

J.  M.  Brock 

1,000 

5 

H.  Colton 

1,000 

5 

E.  H.  Mason 

640 

16 

C.   I.  Boyden 

500 

5 

C.  D.  McDonald 

1,000 

10 

Ordway  and  Beede 

1,000 

5 

ORLEANS 

J.   C.   Bartlett 

1,000 

5 

RUTLAND 

A.  M.  Goodnow 

1,000 

20 

C.  A.  Paine 

2,000 

10 

State  School 

260 

7 

E.  J.  Armstrong 

500 

5 

J.   R.   Churchill 

1,000 

5 

E.  A.  Ellis 

1,000 

10 

J.  R.  Hoyt 

1,000 

5 

MacRae   Orchards 

13,000 

200 

C.  E.  Griffin 

1,500 

5 

H.  R.  Hamilton 

1,500 

25 

Buxton  Orchards 

18,000 

180 

George  Steward 

2,000 

10 

C.  C.  Rice 

2,000 

80 

Carrol  Frost 

500 

5 

George  Stafford 

2,500 

60 
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WASHINGTON 

No.  of 

Name 

Trees 

Acu 

J.  E.  Mitchell 

400 

4 

W.  H.  Martin 

1,000 

10 

WINDHAM 

C.  B.  Barrows 

2,000 

20 

A.  W.  Coolidge 

500 

10 

A.  A.  Halladay 

1,000 

10 

E.  L.  Hildreth 

1,250 

25 

Scott  Farm 

3,500 

35 

Dana  Strafford 

1,200 

44 

F.  L.  Smith 

1,000 

10 

O.  M.  Amidon 

1,000 

24 

Wm.  Darrow 

3,000 

32 

W.  F.  Ranney 

1,000 

40 

H.  P.   Stafford 

1,000 

25 

Conn.  Valley  Orchard  Co.  10,000 

75 

S.    L.   Davenport 

2,000 

20 

WINDSOR 

E.  C.  Ford 

400 

5 

Quechee  Fells  Farm 

250 

10 

F.  L.  Osgood 

2,000 

80 

A.  J.  Eaton 

3,000 

25 

A.  W.  Aldrich 

500 

5 

G.  A.  Wellwood 

1,000 

10 

Town 

Barre 
Plainfield 


Brattleboro 

Bellows  Falls 

Bellows  Falls 

Brattleboro 

Brattleboro 

Brattleboro 

Cambridgeport 

Halifax 

Putney 

Putney 

Putney 

Westminster 

Westminster 


Ludlow 
Quechee 
Saxtons  River 
S.  Royalton 
Springfield 
Springfield 


Bradford  Strawberries — While  Vermont  is  not  noted  for  large 
crops  of  small  fruits  the  strawberry  has  been  very  successfully  raised 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  around  Bradford  for  over  fifty  years. 
Winfield  Smalley  first  introduced  strawberry  culture  in  Bradford 
and  had  at  one  time  forty  acres  under  cultivation.  M.  A.  Jenkins 
has  been  another  large  grower  and  his  acreage  formerly  equalled 
that  of  Mr.  Smalley.  This  later  dropped  down  to  ten  acres  and  now 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  from  five  to  six  acres  that  he  will  pick  this  year  and 
from  five  to  six  acres  of  new  sets.  There  are  today  some  twenty- 
five  Bradford  farmers  who  have  profitable  strawberry  beds,  varying 
in  size  from  half  an  acre  to  several  acres.  The  total  yield  at  the 
present  time  is  much  less  than  some  twenty  years  ago  when  many 
of  the  farmers  had  larger  acreage.  The  amount  of  the  crop  is  quite 
variable,  depending  on  weather  conditions  to  a  large  extent.  Under 
excellent   cultivation    and    favorable    weather    conditions    from    fifty 
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to  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  strawberries  can  be  harvested 
from  an  acre  during  the  season.  Bradford  berries  are  shipped  all 
over  New  England  and  are  highly  prized  by  satisfied  customers. 
The  farmers  who  make  a  specialty  of  raising  these  berries  are  very 
progressive  in  their  methods ;  are  continually  substituting  newer 
varieties  for  the  old  stock  that  may  be  "run  out." 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (By  Harold  I.  Bailey) — Long  ago  it  was 
learned  that  northern  grown  potatoes  made  better  seed  stock  than 
those  produced  in  the  South.  Just  why  this  should  be  so  is  not 
completely  known.  Storage  difficulties  and  greater  liability  to  dis- 
ease infection  under  the  warmer  climatic  conditions  doubtless  play 
an  important  part,  but  there  appear  to  be  other  contributing  causes 
not  yet  clearly  defined.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  potato  growers 
no  farther  south  than  lower  New  England  and  Long  Island  are — in 
general — obliged  to  send  to  the  more  northern  sections  each  year  to 
secure   satisfactory  seed. 

Vermont  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  in  this  situation 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  for  itself  a  specialized  market  for  su- 
perior seed  potatoes.  It  appeared  obvious  that  if  seed  buyers  had  to 
send  hundreds  of  miles  for  their  seed  they  could  ill  afford  to  take 
anything  but  the  best  of  that  in  the  region  to  which  they  sent.  To 
assist  them  in  locating  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  our 
careful  seed  growers  in  securing  merited  prices  the  Certified  Seed 
Potato  Service  was  established  in  1914  by  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  then 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Brigham  was  and  has  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  seed  potato  growers  of  the  State.  Only  one 
State  antedates  Vermont  in  the  taking  up  of  this  work.  Wisconsin 
established  its  service  in  1913.  Since  then,  however,  all  of  the  north- 
ern border  States,  and  several  others  which  have  mountain  areas 
with  approximately  the  same  growing  conditions  as  those  of  the 
more  northern  States,  have  taken  up  the  project  of  certifying  seed 
potatoes.  Also,  Canada  is  now  a  strong  competitor  with  the  States 
in  this  industry. 

Though  the  acreage  of  certified  seed  potatoes  grown  in  Vermont 
is  not  large  as  compared  to  that  in  some  of  the  major  potato  pro- 
ducing States,  it  is  high  in  proportion  to  our  acreage  of  potatoes 
as  a  whole,  and  the  industry  has  shown  a  healthy  development  in 
the  State.  The  normal  acreage  entered  for  certification  each  year 
may  be  placed  at  between  1,000  and  1,200  acres.  About  three-fourths 
of  those  entered  average  to  pass  for  certification. 

In   quality  Vermont   seed   has   always   ranked   high.     The   com- 
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paratively  small  size  of  the  fields  in  which  it  is  grown,  the  isolation 
under  which  they  may  be  located  as  a  protection  against  disease, 
our  climate  and  soil  are  all  favorable  for  the  production  of  the  best. 
The  demand  has  nearly  always  exceeded  the  supply  of  our  certified 
stock. 

Long  Island,  where  great  areas  are  given  over  to  the  growing  of 
potatoes  for  the  New  York  City  markets,  has  afforded  a  principal 
outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  Vermont  seed.  A  considerable  quantity 
goes  each  year  to  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  with  scattering 
sales  through  the  other  New  England  States,  New  York  and  as  far 
south  as  Virginia.  There  has  also  been  a  steadily  increasing  sale 
for  certified  seed  here  in  Vermont  where  its  use  is  tending  to  become 
general  among  growers  simply  of  table  stock  as  well  as  those  pro- 
ducing certified  seed. 

Most  of  the  certified  seed  potatoes  in  Vermont  are  grown  in 
connection  with  general  farming  programs,  and  the  average  per 
grower  is  only  about  four  acres.  There  are  a  few  growers  who  make 
the  raising  of  seed  potatoes  their  chief  business.  These  have  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  acres.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  more  or  less  centered  about  certain  sections,  usu- 
ally having  particularly  good  potato  soil,  and  where  advantages  of 
combined  selling  and,  to  some  extent,  cooperative  action  are  recog- 
nized. The  sections  about  Randolph,  Rochester,  Barnard,  Waits- 
field,  Calais,  Plainfield,  Greensboro,  Highgate  and  St.  Albans  have 
been  among  the  most  important  potato  growing  centers,  though 
nearly  every  county  is  represented  to  at  least  some  extent  in  the 
industry. 

The  process  of  certifying  seed  potatoes  as  practiced  in  Vermont 
and,  in  general,  elsewhere,  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  grower  files  ap- 
plication with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  inspection  and 
certification.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  usually  just  before 
blossoming  time,  inspectors  from  the  Department  go  carefully 
through  the  field  looking  for  certain  diseases  of  the  plant,  varietal 
mixture  and  other  imperfections.  If  no  more  than  the  very  small 
percentages  allowable  for  these  troubles  are  found,  the  field  is  passed 
for  first  inspection.  About  a  month  later  the  process  is  repeated, 
but  this  time  the  tolerance  limit  for  disease,  etc.,  is  much  smaller 
than  before,  requiring,  in  effect,  that  nearly  all  off-plants  shall  have 
been  pulled  out  between  the  two  inspections.  The  eradication  of 
these  plants  is  called  roguing.  If  the  field  passes  this  second  in- 
spection the  grower  receives  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  the  inspector,  showing  the  inspection  rec- 
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ord  and  testifying  as  to  the  general  quality  of  the  field.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  all  the  potatoes  from  the  field  are  certified 
seed.  Only  after  they  have  been  so  sorted  and  graded  as  to  have 
passed  a  rigid  shipping  inspection  and  receive  the  official  tags  may 
they  be  called  Vermont  certified  seed. 

Use  of  the  inspection  and  certification  service  is  entirely  optional 
with  the  grower  and  is  paid  for  by  him  on  a  stated  per  acre  basis  if 
he  avails  himself  of  it.  It  by  no  means  precludes  the  growing  and 
selling  of  seed  potatoes  without  inspection  or  certification  provided 
they  are  not  called  certified  seed.  Penalties  are  provided  by  statute 
for  fraudulent  use  of  the  service. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  certified  seed  potato  project  is  the 
production  of  potatoes  which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  free  from 
certain  so-called  degeneration  diseases,  especially  mosaic  and  leaf- 
roll.  These  affect  the  plants  directly  by  weakening  them  and  lower- 
ing their  production.  Tubers  from  affected  plants,  though  apparent- 
ly healthy,  reproduce  the  disease  if  used  for  seed,  and  transmission 
of  the  trouble  occurs  in  the  field  through  the  work  of  insects  which 
act  as  carriers.  There  is  no  method  of  control  other  than  the  selec- 
tion of  the  cleanest  seed  followed  by  the  most  careful  observation 
and  roguing  work  during  the  growing  season.  Vermont  has  been 
among  the  leaders  in  this  line  of  good  seed  preservation  and  im- 
provement. 

No  word  about  Vermont  potatoes  would  be  quite  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  fact  that  of  the  two  varieties  commonly  grown 
here  for  certification — the  Green  Mountain  and  the  Irish  Cobbler — 
the  former  was  originated  in  the  State  and  has  come  to  be,  in  the 
fifty  years  of  its  existence,  the  leading  variety  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  first  produced  by  O.  H.  Alexander  of 
Charlotte,  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  plant  breeders,  including 
Pringle,  Brownell,  Rand  and  Bresee,  who  by  their  development  of 
numerous  popular  varieties  many  years  ago  gave  Vermont  a  high 
standing  in  quality  potatoes.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  certification  work 
to  maintain  this  standing. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

To  see  the  right  is  genius — to  do  it  is  courage.  Unite  the  tivo  under  the 
banner  of  sane  idealism,  and  th£  American  nezvsfafer  zvill  become  second  only  to 
Christianity  among  God's  agencies  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity — From  the  ad- 
dress of  GEORGE  HARVEY  to  the  Vermont  Press  Association. 

Early  Days  of  Printing — Just  when  the  first  printing  press  came 
into  the  State  is  somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  Hon.  E.  P. 
Walton  of  Montpelier,  editor  of  the  Montpelier  Watchman  and 
publisher  of  the  Register  that  still  bears  his  honored  name,  stated 
in  an  address  before  the  Vermont  Press  Association  in  1877  that 
he  believed  the  first  press  was  brought  to  Brattleboro  in  1773  by 
Samuel  Gale.  He  was  a  New  York  surveyor,  and  afterwards  an 
author,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  Westminster  massacre 
episode  chronicled  in  an  early  chapter  of  "The  Vermont  of  Today." 
After  that  stirring  event  he  was  imprisoned  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. The  meager  records  of  that  date  refer  to  the  confiscation 
of  his  "writing-office"  to  the  use  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature, 
though  the  record  refers  to  the  unfortunate  editor  as  "one  Gale." 

If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  Gale  episode  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  next  publishers  and  perhaps  the  first  were  Timothy  Green 
and  the  two  brothers,  Judah  Paddock  and  Alden  Spooner,  who  es- 
tablished in  1778  a  press  at  Dresden,  New  Hampshire.  This  was 
part  of  the  New  Hampshire  territory  claimed  by  Vermont  and  now 
includes  a  portion  of  the  college  town  of  Hanover.  They  came  up 
from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  by  invitation  of  President  Wheelock 
and  located  in  the  same  town  where  Dartmouth  College  started. 
The  Vermont  Legislature  held  its  first  session  that  year  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session  it  was  "Voted  and  resolved,  that  Judah 
Paddock  and  Alden  Spooner  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  Printers 
for  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State."  Two  years  later  we  find 
Judah  Paddock  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green  at  Westminster  where, 
on  February  12,  1781,  was  printed  the  first  newspaper  in  Vermont. 
Mr.  Walton  thus  describes  it  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society: 

The  sheet  measures  17  by  \2l/>  inches — Isaiah  Thomas  called  it  pot  paper. 
Alas!  how  many  printers  and  printing  offices  in  Vermont  have  since  "gone  to 
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pot,"  the  type  to  the  smelter  and  refiner,  to  come  out  anew,  brilliant  as  silver, 
to  print  the  wisdom  that  is  more  precious  than  gold;  and  the  poor  printers,  I 
would  gladly  hope  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  "appear  once  more,  in  a  new  and 
elegant  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author."  I  read  the  title,  "Vol.  I, 
Number  8,  'The  Vermont  Gazette,'  or  'Green  Mountain  Post-Boy,'  Monday, 
April  2,  1781. 

Pliant  as  Reeds,  where  streams  of  Freedom  glide; 
Firm    as    the    Hills,    to    stem    Oppression's    Tide. 

Westminster.  Printed  by  Judah  Paddock  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green." 

First  Printing  Press  Used  on  the  American  Continent — The  old 
press  that  the  Spooners  used  would  have  been  scrapped  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  some  Vermonters 
including  two  journalists,  L.  O.  Green  of  the  Woodstock  Standard 
and  Marsh  O.  Perkins  of  the  Windsor  Journal,  who  purchased  and 
presented  it  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  treasured  possessions  of  that  society  because  it  is  believed 
without  question  to  be  the  first  printing  press  brought  into  North 
America  north  of  Mexico.  It  was  used  by  Samuel  Green,  printer, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  some  of  whose  descendants  were  prin- 
ters for  a  hundred  years  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Timothy 
Green,  printer  of  the  Post-Boy,  was  one  of  his  descendants.  Hon. 
H.  O.  Houghton  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  his  valuable  pa- 
per on  "Early  Printing  in  America,"  read  before  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  October  25,  1894,  says : 

That  the  press  now  here  (in  Montpelier)  may  be  the  press  originally  used 
by  Samuel  Green  in  Cambridge,  and  therefore  one  of  the  original  presses  sent 
over  from  England,  seems  possibly  and  perhaps  probable.  The  press,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  answers  pretty  accurately  to  the  description  of  the  original  press 
used  by  Dunster  or  Daye.  That  it  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
Green  is  beyond  question.  It  is  stated  that  when  Green  ceased  to  do  business 
the  presses  reverted  to  the  college.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  then  of  very 
little  value,  and  one  of  them  might  easily  have  passed  from  the  college  to  Tim- 
othy Green,  3d,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Green,  who  established  himself  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  That  Green  afterwards  formed  a  partnership  with  Judah 
P.  and  Alden  Spooner  of  Vermont  is  also  a  matter  of  record.  They  first  es- 
tablished the  press  in  Dresden,  a  part  of  Hanover,  then  incorporated  within  the 
boundary  of  Vermont,  and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Westminster.  From  that 
period  to  the  present  the  different  persons'  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter  have  traced  the  press  through  various  vicissitudes  until  it  has  reached 
its  haven  of  rest  in  the  care  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
From  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  assume  that  there  is  a  very 
reasonable  probability  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  identical  presses  on  which  printing 
was  first  executed  in  this  country. 
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Vermont's  Second  Paper — In  the  historic  town  of  Bennington 
Anthony  Haswell  started  June  5,  1783,  the  Vermont  Gazette.  This 
appeared  with  some  irregularity  for  twenty-three  years  and  with 
many  financial  and  local  difficulties.  Once  only  a  half  sheet  was 
printed  because  of  "late  unavoidable  disappointments  with  respect 
to  papers."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  -a  paper  mill  near 
the  printing  office  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  for  when 
the  publisher  was  obliged  the  second  time  to  print  only  a  half  sheet 
he  said,  "On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  occasioned  by  the  last 
freshet  which  overflowed  the  dam  that  gave  water  to  the  paper 
mill,  we  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  print  only  half  a  sheet  this  week, 
which  we  hope  our  customers  will  excuse." 

Anthony  Haswell  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  Vermont 
in  1784  and  soon  became  not  only  a  political  power  in  the  new  re- 
public but  a  writer  of  keen  satire  and  racy  humor.  The  question  of 
paper  money  was  a  vital  one  so  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Haswell,  the  politician,  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  paper  money  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  the  Vermont  Gazette  of  November  6,  1786,  reading  as  follows : 

Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  shall  appear,  to  defray  all  expenses  and  clear  the  editor  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  new  edition  of  paper  money  upon  the  following  plan.  It  will 
be  printed  on  a  thick  paper  that  it  may  be  easily  divided,  one  bill  into  two, 
which  will  be  very  profitable.  The  device  on  one  side  will  be  Doctor  Faustus 
paying  the  devil  for  the  black  art  in  paper  money.  In  the  devil's  mouth  these 
words,  "Cursedly  bit  by  God."  On  the  reverse  the  devil  tendering  his  paper 
money  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  for  the  debt  he  owes  them 
for  not  granting  the  impost.  In  his  mouth,  "Gage  de  mon  amour,"  the  States 
accepting  the  money  for  fear  of  offending  the  titular  deity. 

The  price  to  subscribe  will  be  four  shillings  per  dozen  the  first  month,  eight 
the  second,  and  will  rise  proportionately  as  it  is  to  appreciate  five  per  cent  per 
month. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  are  desired  to  send  in  their  names  before  the  millennium 
commences,  because  then  all  frauds  cease,  whereas  the  present  plan  is  to  cheat 
everybody.     Signed,  Belphegor  Copperplate. 

This  well-edited  journal,  like  its  immediate  followers,  had  a  mot- 
to which  undoubtedly  reflected  the  editor's  ideals  of  journalism,  and 
frequent  contributions  signed  "Honesticus,"  "Democritus,"  etc., 
show  that  the  subscribers  were  given  a  fair  field  for  their  views. 
The  motto  of  the  Vermont  Gazette  was 

With  generous  freedom  for  our  constant  guide — 
We     scorn    control     and     print     for     every     side. 
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The  First  Press  in  Rutland — The  same  Haswell  set  up  the  first 
press  in  Rutland  when  he  started,  June  25,  1792,  the  paper  with  the 
double  name  of  "The  Herald  of  Vermont,  or  Rutland  Courier."  This 
had  a  brief  existence  of  only  a  year  when  the  plant,  situated  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Rutland  Savings  Bank,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Legislature,  then  in  session  at  Rutland,  passed  an  act  granting  a 
lottery  to  Anthony  Haswell,  "to  raise  Two  Hundred  (200)  Pounds 
to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  him  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  printing  office  by  fire."  But  the  editor  and  statesman 
retired  from  the  newspaper  business  and  the  paper  was  never 
started   again. 

Matthew  Lyon  as  a  Free  Lance  Journalist — Towards  the  end  of 
this  century  Matthew  Lyon  established  a  paper  mill  and  printing 
office  in  Fair  Haven  and  the  Fair  Haven  Gazette.  The  only  biog- 
rapher this  fighting  Irish  Congressman  ever  had,  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Laughlin, says  of  Lyon's  newspaper  venture,  "His  object  was  not 
to  make  money,  the  sparse  population  rendering  a  large  circulation 
and  remunerative  advertisers  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  he  con- 
ducted it  as  a  losing  business  throughout.  But  so  marked  was  the 
spread  of  Federalism  or  Toryism  to  the  eastward  that  Colonel  Lyon 
was  willing  to  lose  money  rather  than  that  the  people  should  be 
deprived  of  an  organ  of  those  doctrines  and  sentiments  which  had 
been  so  popular  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  without  which 
that  momentous  conflict  could  not  have  been  maintained."  Later 
there  was  published  at  Fair  Haven  for  a  few  months  in  1798  a  maga- 
zine edited  by  a  son  of  Matthew  Lyon  with  the  startling  title,  "The 
Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  or  Repository  of  Important  Political  Truths." 
It  was  to  this  fiery  journal  that  Lyon's  indictment  under  the  Sedi- 
tion Law  and  his  later  imprisonment  in  the  Vergennes  jail  was 
really  due. 

Early  Papers  and  Their  Mottos — Zadoch  Thompson  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Vermont,"  printed  in  1842,  lists  sixty-six  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  having  been  printed  in  Vermont  up  to  that  time.  He 
adds  the  titles  only  of  a  dozen  more  and  frankly  confesses  that  he 
knows  his  list  is  far  from  complete.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  are 
in  existence  today  under  the  same  name.  A  much  more  complete 
list  appears  in  Gilman's  "Bibliography  of  Vermont,"  published  some 
fifty  years  later  in  1897.  This  is  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of 
names  and  dates;  it  is  a  concise  history  of  printing  in  Vermont  in 
the  first  century  of  the  State's  existence;  a  mine  of  information  for 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Estate.     It  was  printed, 
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Mr.  Gilman  states,  as  a  starting  point  for  a  history  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  the  State.  When  the  history  is  written  it  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Vermont. 

When  the  Vermont  Gazette  appeared  it  declared  for  freedom  as 
opposed  to  unbridled  liberty  by  carrying  the  motto  previously  given 
in  this  chapter.  But  a  short  time  after  one  of  the  partners  retired 
from  the  firm  Anthony  Haswell  ran  this  motto  at  the  mast-head : 

While   decency  and   candor  guide   the   Pen — 

Our   Press   shall   scorn   the   imperious  frown   of   Men. 

When  Albert  G.  Chadwick  established  the  St.  Johnsbury  Cale- 
donian he  used  for  his  motto  the  words  from  Joseph  Story : 

Here  shall  the  Press  the  People's  rights  maintain, 
Unawed  by  influence   and  unbribed  by   gain; 

Here  patriot  Truth  her  glorious   precepts  draw, 

Pledged   to   Religion,   Liberty  and   Law. 

Files  of  the  early  papers  in  the  State  library  will  prove  most 
fascinating  reading,  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  local  news, 
such  as  the  reader  expects  today.  Authors  of  town  histories  in 
searching  for  the  chronicling  of  important  local  events  have  been 
disappointed  in  many  cases  to  find  their  home  town  paper  full  of 
world  news  and  national  politics  with  only  a  bare  mention  of  what 
has  happened  right  at  home.  In  looking  over  the  list  named  by 
Mr.  Thompson  one  notes  with  much  interest  the  names  of  some  of 
the  founders  of  these  defunct  journals  that  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous in  various  walks  of  life.  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  who  estab- 
lished the  Bellows  Falls  Intelligencer  in  January,  1817,  was  a  law- 
yer, and  after  he  sold  the  paper  in  1822  he  went  to  Boston  and 
started  the  New  England  Farmer.  Dr.  Luther  Jewett,  who  estab- 
lished the  Farmers'  Herald  in  St.  Johnsbury,  July  8,  1828,  was  a 
preacher,  doctor  and  Congressman.  In  1817  he  represented  one  of 
the  Vermont  districts  in  Congress  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
Daniel  Webster,  then  in  his  second  term.  Charles  G.  Eastman,  who 
started  the  Vermont  State  Paper  at  Johnson,  June  1,  1838,  as  the 
Lamoille  River  Express,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  at  Woodstock, 
May  8,  1840,  was  one  of  the  State's  most  gifted  of  the  poets  of 
that  period.  Samuel  Swift,  founder  of  the  Vermont  Mirror  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  December  16,  1801,  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Addison  County,  and  a  member  of  several  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
ventions.    General  Sylvester  Churchill,  U.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  partners 
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with  Oliver  Farnsworth  in  founding  the  Windsor  Republican,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1808,  helped  build  the  first  State  House  at  Montpelier  before 
entering  journalism. 

Early  Magazines — During  this  early  period  there  was  a  prolific 
and  short-lived  crop  of  magazines  devoted  to  literary,  scientific,  re- 
ligious, temperance  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  mostly  monthly 
publications.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  from  an  his- 
torical standpoint,  was  the  Rural  Magazine,  or  Vermont  Repository, 
published  at  Rutland  in  1795  and  1796  by  the  State's  first  historian, 
Dr.  Samuel  Williams.  The  two  volumes  of  650  pages  each  contain 
much  valuable  historical  matter,  though  the  article  by  Daniel  Jones 
of  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  that  West  River  mountain  opposite 
the  town  of  Brattleboro  was  rather  recently  a  volcano  lacks  authen- 
ticity, even  though  the  author  says,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  these  ex- 
plosions are  not  so  frequent  as  formerly,  even  fifty  years  ago ;  for  I 
am  told  by  ancient  people  of  veracity,  who  formerly  dwelt  at  Fort 
Dummer  (opposite  the  mountain),  that  there  were  frequent  explo- 
sions and  that  fire  and  smoke  was  emitted."  In  one  number  is  an 
account  of  two  "church  maulings,"  one  against  a  Westminster  wom- 
an who  adopted  Universalism,  and  the  other  against  the  pastor  of 
the  Castleton  church.  Infant  damnation  was  a  popular  belief  in 
those  days  and  one  of  the  fifteen  charges  brought  against  Rev.  Mat- 
thias Casier  was  "Item  5.  That  the  said  pastor  holds  that  no  infants 
are  guilty  of  actual  transgression  before  they  are  born  into  the 
world."  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  council  wisely  decided 
in  favor  of  the  pastor,  though  accompanied  with  some  gentle  re- 
bukes. It  also  laid  out  a  program  for  the  town,  the  people  and  the 
church,  recommending  a  separation  of  the  church  and  pastor  "if 
harmony  does  not  prevail." 

For  seven  years  commencing  in  1809  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation published  at  Middlebury  a  magazine  called  the  Adviser.  The 
profits  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  editors  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  included 
the  leading  clergymen  of  that  denomination  in  the  State.  With  the 
subscription  price  only  one  dollar  a  year  one  wonders  how  profitable 
a  literary  venture  it  proved.  The  Universalists  started  the  Chris- 
tian Repository  as  a  quarterly  at  Woodstock  in  1820.  This  paper, 
afterwards  a  weekly,  kept  alive  for  fifty  years  when  in  1870  it  was 
sold  to  the  Universalist  at  Boston.  The  Christian  Register,  started 
by  the  Episcopal  denomination  at  Middlebury  in  January,  1826,  was 
published  monthly  for  four  years  and  then  passed  out.     Mrs.  Sophia 
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A.  Hewes  started  at  Chelsea  in  1838  a  modern  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
entitled  The  Mother's  and  Ladies'  Book,  but  it  lasted  barely  two 
years.  There  were  many  others,  all  listed  by  Gilman,  but  the  most 
exhaustive  and  valuable  of  them  all  was  Hemenway's  Gazetteer. 

Hemenway's  Gazetteer — This  stupendous  historical  work  of  five 
octavo  volumes  comprising  about  six  thousand  pages  is  a  "Magazine, 
embracing  a  History  of  each  Town,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Biographi- 
cal and  Military."  It  is  really  a  series  of  town  histories,  grouped  in 
counties.  It  was  at  first  issued  in  numbers,  quarterly,  containing 
about  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  was  called  the  "Vermont  Quar- 
terly Gazetteer."  The  fifth  volume  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  compiler's  death  and  was  completed  and  published  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  H.  Page.  Volume  six  was  to  have  contained 
the  various  articles  on  the  towns  in  Windsor  County,  but  the  manu- 
script was  taken  into  one1  of  the  western  States  where  it  was  located 
by  officers  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  and  correspondence 
started  to  purchase  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  correspondence  a  fire 
destroyed  the  house  where  the  manuscript  was  kept  and  it  was  for- 
ever lost  to  the  world.  A  native  of  Ludlow,  where  she  was  born 
October  7,  1827,  Miss  Abby  Maria  Hemenway  died  in  Chicago  on 
February  24,  1890,  and  her  remains  now  rest  in  the  Ludlow  ceme- 
tery. Of  the  work  Horace  Ward  Bailey  well  said,  "Her  compilation 
shows  excellent  judgment,  and  this  great  mass  of  history,  biography, 
genealogy,  and  extracts  from  so  many  sources,  make  the  Hemenway 
Gazetteer  a  history  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  Miss  Hemenway,  whose 
life  was  wrapped  up  in  this  work,  a  public  benefactor." 

Morning  Dailies  in  1929 — The  Burlington  Free  Press,  the  oldest 
daily  in  the  State,  was  started  as  both  a  morning  and  evening  pa- 
per, April  1,  1848,  by  De  Witt  Clinton  Clarke,  but  after  a  short  time 
the  evening  edition  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  college  edu- 
cated journalist,  having  an  interesting  side  line  in  a  mulberry  grove 
on  the  lake  shore  where  he  engaged  in  silk  worm  culture.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Revel,  Russia,  where 
he  died  June  15,  1869,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  the  weekly  Free 
Press  was  established  by  Luman  Foote — June  15,  1827.  Six  weeks 
after  it  had  been  started  Henry  B.  Stacy  entered  the  printing  office 
as  a  journeyman  printer  and  became  its  owner  in  1833.  He  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Clarke  in  1846,  who  was  editor  of  the  weekly  seven  years  and 
of  the  daily  about  five  years.  On  April  1,  1853,  the  Free  Press  was 
purchased  by  George  W.  and  George  Grenville  Benedict.  The  elder 
Benedict  retired  in  1866  and  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  was  filled 
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with  signal  ability  by  Colonel  George  Grenville  Benedict  for  fifty- 
four  years,  or  until  his  death  in  1907.  He  was  not  only  the  dean  of 
the  profession  in  length  of  service,  but  one  of  Vermont's  great  men — 
a  brave  soldier,  author  and  historian,  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  In 
1868  the  Burlington  Times  was  merged  with  the  Free  Press,  the 
daily  being  called  the  Free  Press  and  Times  ever  since.  The  Times 
had  been  started  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  June,  1858,  and  two  years  later 
sold  to  George  H.  Bigelow.  The  Free  Press  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1868  and  still  publishes  the  paper.  In  1902  a  controlling  in- 
terest was  purchased  by  Willard  B.  Howe,  who  came  to  the  Burling- 
ton daily  in  1890  as  business  manager,  a  position  he  still  holds  with 
his  son,  David  W.  Howe,  assistant  manager.  John  L.  Southwick, 
now  managing  editor,  came  to  the  Free  Press  in  1884  and  began  his 
editorial  writing  in  1890.  Walter  B.  Gates,  the  city  editor,  has  been 
in  the  editorial  sanctum  over  forty  years. 

The  Rutland  Herald  was  preceded  by  the  Farmer's  Library,  a 
weekly  which  appeared  in  1793  with  J.  Lyon,  the  son  of  Matthew 
Lyon  of  Fair  Haven,  as  its  publisher.  In  1794  he  sold  the  paper 
to  Judge  Samuel  Williams  and  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  the  latter  be- 
ing considered  the  founder  of  the  Herald.  He  was  the  State's  first 
historian,  a  noted  scholar  and  forceful  preacher.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  paper  was  owned  by  the  Tuttles  of  Rutland  and 
later  for  many  years  by  ex-Governor  Percival  W.  Clement,  a  re- 
markably successful  business  man,  who  kept  in  close  touch  with  his 
paper.  A  son-in-law  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  paper  published 
by  the  Herald  and  Globe  Association.  The  company's  name  resulted 
in  the  merger  of  the  Herald  with  the  Globe,  a  weekly  started  in 
1873  and  sold  to  the  Herald  in  1877.  The  daily  Herald  was  started 
in  1861  by  George  A.  Tuttle  and  Company  in  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  publishers  announced,  "Evening  editions  oc- 
casionally published  on  receipt  of  news  of  great  interest."  Later 
it  carried  this  motto  at  its  masthead,  "Let  every  American  citizen, 
instead  of  crying  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  Peace,  rally  upon 
the  ramparts  until  Secession  is  silenced ;  until  the  roar  of  artillery 
has  ceased."  Among  its  editors  in  later  years  have  been  Colonel  Al- 
bert C.  Clarke,  Mason  A.  Green  and  Mr.  Perkins,  each  giving  the 
daily  a  standing  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  State.  Mr.  Green 
graduated  from  the  Springfield  Republican  and  afterwards  returned 
to  this  paper  as  editorial  writer.  For  about  twenty  years  Howard 
L.  Hindley  has  been  editor  of  the  Herald  with  L.  R.  Noble  now  busi- 
ness manager.  Mr.  Hindley  came  to  the  Herald  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Vermont  affairs  as  he  had  been  editor  of  the  Vergennes 
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Enterprise,  the  consolidated  Enterprise  and  Vermonter  and  the  Ver- 
mont Tribune  at  Ludlow. 

The  Evening  Dailies — Vermont  now  has  seven  evening  papers, 
published  in  prosperous  communities  in  six  counties.  Each  covers 
its  respective  field  thoroughly,  giving  prompt  and  accurate  news 
service;  some  have  most  interesting  and  rather  unusual  features;  all 
maintain  an  editorial  policy  that  is  vigorous  and  optimistic.  All 
have  a  well-trained  local  force,  a  large  corps  of  out-of-town  corres- 
pondents with  up-to-the-minute  news  from  the  Associated  Press. 
Some  of  these  papers  are  the  outgrowth  of  weekly  papers  that  are 
still  published. 

The  Barre  Times  was  started  March  16,  1897,  by  Frank  E.  Lang- 
ley  who  is  still  its  publisher  with  Dean  H.  Perry  as  editor.  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  has  found  time  in  an  exceptionally  busy  newspaper  life  to  serve 
his  city  and  State,  having  been  mayor  of  Barre  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Kansas  City,  in  June,  1928. 

The  Bennington  Banner  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  State  Banner, 
established  in  1841  by  C.  A.  Pierce,  and  the  County  Reformer,  pub- 
lished by  A.  P.  Childs  from  1881-83,  and  for  many  years  later  by  J.  H. 
Livingston.  In  1873  Henry  L.  Stillson  became  associate  editor  of 
the  Banner,  succeeding  to  the  editorship  in  1877,  and  continuing  as 
such  until  1895.  He  then  retired  but  returned  to  the  position  again 
in  1899  and  continued  as  editor  for  three  years.  Frank  E.  Howe  pur- 
chased both  papers  in  1903,  started  the  evening  Banner  and  is  still 
its  owner  with  his  son,  E.  P.  Howe,  editor,  and  Clayton  J.  Kingsley 
manager.  Mr.  Howe  has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  is  now  postmaster  at  Bennington. 

The  Brattleboro  Reformer  is  the  consolidation  of  two  strong 
weeklies,  the  Reformer  that  Charles  H.  Davenport  started  with  his 
father  in  1876  and  the  Vermont  Phoenix  that  made  its  first  appear- 
ance September  12,  1834.  Perhaps  the  latter  journal  owed  its  fabled 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  arose  from  the  ashes  of  two  other  papers, 
the  Messenger  and  the  Independent  Inquirer.  Mr.  Davenport  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  while  the  Phoenix  had  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  1873  a  broad-visioned  editor  in  Olin 
L.  French,  and  a  worthy  successor  in  Walter  E.  Hubbard.  August 
1,  1903,  Ephraim  H.  Crane  purchased  the  Reformer  from  J.  G.  Ullery, 
who  had  bought  it  two  years  previously  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  it 
was  published  for  ten  years  by  the  Vermont  Printing  Company.  In 
the  spring  of  1913,  believing  that  a  time  had  come  for  launching  a 
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daily  in  Brattleboro,  the  Vermont  Printing  Company,  with  Howard 
C.  Rice  and  Mr.  Crane  as  principal  owners,  invited  the  Vermont 
Phoenix,  then  owned  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  to  a  consolidation.  This  was 
effected  March  1,  1913,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Brattleboro 
Publishing  Company.  This  corporation  still  prints  the  daily  Re- 
former, although  Mr.  Hubbard  withdrew  in  1919,  selling  his  stock  to 
the  other  two  owners.     Its  destinies  are  guided  by  Howard  C.  Rice. 

The  Burlington  News  was  established  in  1894  by  Joseph  Auld. 
He  came  into  the  office  with  a  long  service  behind  him  on  Vermont 
dailies,  having  been  successively  reporter,  manager  and  editor  of  the 
Rutland  Herald  from  1870  to  1882,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  busi- 
ness manager  and  editorial  writer  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  In 
1892  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Free  Press  and  went  to  New  York, 
returning  in  two  years  to  start  the  Burlington  News.  Edward  John- 
son, formerly  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Republican,  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  News  after  it  passed  out  of  Mr.  Auld's  hands.  The  paper  is 
now  owned  by  Major  H.  Nelson  Jackson  with  Stephen  W.  Kelley, 
Jr.,  formerly  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Daily  Caledonian,  manager  and 
editor. 

The  Montpelier  Argus  has  a  historic  background,  taking  its  name 
from  the  Bellows  Falls  Argus  that  Hiram  Atkins  started  in  Decem- 
ber, 1853.  He  moved  his  paper  to  the  capital  city  in  1863  and  bought 
at  the  same  time  the  Patriot.  This  was  started  in  July,  1851,  by 
the  Vermont  poet,  Charles  G.  Eastman.  Mr.  Atkins  named  the  ven- 
ture the  Argus  and  Patriot  which,  under  the  active  guidance  of  this 
Democratic  chieftain,  reached  a  circulation  of  over  six  thousand 
copies  and  circulated  all  over  the  State.  Of  his  place  in  Vermont 
journalism  George  Harvey  said,  "In  his  restricted  sphere,  with  con- 
sideration of  his  environment  in  this  then  overwhelmingly  partisan 
State,  I  think  the  success  achieved  through  the  indomitable  energy, 
unfailing  good  nature  and  business  acumen  of  Hiram  Atkins  ranks 
with  that  of  a  Bennett  or  a  Medill."  Upon  the  death  of  its  founder 
in  1893  a  nephew,  Morris  F.  Atkins,  succeeded  to  the  editorship.  The 
latter  started  the  Evening  Argus  in  1897  and  is  still  at  the  helm  with 
L.  A.  Kelty  as  his  right-hand  man. 

The  St.  Albans  Messenger  is  the  oldest  of  the  evening  dailies.  It 
was  founded  by  E.  B.  Whiting  in  1861,  though  for  the  first  two 
years  it  was  called  the  St.  Albans  Telegram.  Mr.  Whiting  had  been 
proprietor  of  the  Franklin  Messenger,  started  as  an  anti-Masonic 
journal  in  May,  1833,  by  Samuel  N.  Sweet.  The  St.  Albans  Messen- 
ger shares  with  the  morning  dailies  in  having  had  a  distinguished  list 
of  editors,  including  Colonel  Albert  C.  Clarke,  later  secretary  of  the 
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Home  Market  Club  at  Boston;  William  E.  Barrett,  afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  Member  of  Congress  ; 
S.  B.  Pettingill;  D.  W.  Dixon;  Warren  Gibbs ;  Colonel  George  T. 
Childs ;  Frank  L.  Greene,  senior  Senator  in  Congress  from  Vermont, 
and  John  T.  Cushing,  now  business  manager  of  the  Washington 
Times  and  Washington  Herald.  The  largest  stockholder  in  the 
paper  is  ex-Governor  E.  C.  Smith,  a  distinguished  son  of  one  of 
Vermont's  great  war  Governors,  and  its  present  editor  is  Donald 
M.  Tobin. 

The  Caledonian-Record  at  St.  Johnsbury  has  had  its  vicissitudes 
in  the  past  but  is  now  firmly  established  with  Herbert  A.  Smith  as 
publisher  and  editor.  Walter  J.  Bigelow  started  the  Caledonian  as 
a  morning  daily  in  1916.  Two  years  later  William  Dudley  Pelley, 
the  author  and  short  story  writer,  came  from  the  Bennington  Banner 
office  and  bought  the  plant.  He  changed  it  to  an  evening  paper  and 
it  has  continued  as  such  under  its  present  owner  who  purchased  the 
paper  in  1919.  Mr.  Smith  started  at  that  time  the  Newport  Daily 
Record,  but  afterwards  merged  the  two  papers.  The  history  of  the 
weekly  Caledonian  whose  name  appears  in  the  daily  is  a  long  and 
highly  honorable  one.  Founded  in  1837  by  A.  G.  Chadwick  it  was 
named  for  the  county  of  Caledonia  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
publication  of  that  name  in  the  United  States.  In  1857  it  was  pur- 
chased by  C.  M.  Stone,  who  came  to  the  office  some  years  before 
as  an  apprentice.  He  was  its  owner  and  editor  until  his  death  in 
1890.  Few  editors  in  Vermont  had  a  higher  regard  for  newspaper 
ideals  than  C.  M.  Stone  and  in  chronicling  his  death  the  Springfield 
Republican  well  said,  "he  honored  his  profession  and  served  the 
people  with  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  a  breadth  of  mind  and  courage 
of  utterance  that  were  known  and  honored  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
State."  His  son,  Arthur  F.  Stone,  succeeded  him  as  editor,  selling 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  then  night  editor  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  in  1910,  after  it  had  been  in  one  family  for  fifty-five  years. 

Dailies  of  the  Past — The  most  complete  history  of  Vermont  news- 
papers is  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Charles  S.  Forbes  in  his  magazine, 
the  Vermonter  of  August,  1905.  One  is  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
have  been  so  many  daily  papers,  many  of  which  have  long  been  for- 
gotten. The  second  daily  in  Vermont,  the  Burlington  Sentinel,  was 
published  for  several  years  by  Vermont's  greatest  poet,  John  G.  Saxe. 
D.  W.  C.  Clarke  started  the  Burlington  Times  as  a  morning  paper 
in  May,  1858,  which  ten  years  later  was  merged  into  the  Free  Press. 
Montpelier  had  two  daily  papers  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Mont- 
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pelier  Daily  Journal,  owned  by  E.  P.  Walton,  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Freeman.     D.  P.  Thompson,  the  author,  once  edited  the  Free- 
man that  was  purchased  by  Charles  W.  Willard  in  1861,  who  built 
it  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  the  State.    Walton's 
Daily  Journal  was  issued  from  the  Montpelier  Watchman  office  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  until  1868,  with  two  editions  most  of 
the  time.     The  Watchman's  history  extends  over  a  century  for  it 
was  founded  in  1807  by  Samuel  Goss,  subsequently  owned  by  the 
Waltons,  father  and  son,  Joseph  and  J.  M.  Poland,  W.  W.  Prescott 
and  Arthur  Ropes.     The  latter  had  started  the  Rural  Vermonter  in 
1886  which  two  years  later  was  merged  with  the  Watchman.     At 
the  time  of  the  death  of  this  brilliant  writer,  Mr.  Ropes,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Daily  Journal  that  was  started  in  1897  and  numbered  among 
its  editors  Frank  E.  Howe,  Howard  L.  Hindley,  Walter  H.  Crockett 
of  Burlington,  Walter  W.  Husband,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  at  Washington  and  Charles  A.  Webb,  Secretary  to  Congress- 
man Elbert  S.  Brigham  of  Vermont.     The  Journal  absorbed  in  1899 
the  Montpelier  Daily  Record  which  Charles  F.  Buswell  had  started 
two  years  before.     The  St.  Albans  Transcript  was  founded  in  May, 
1868,  by  Wilbur  F.  Davis,  owner  of  the  weekly  of  the  same  name 
that  Henry  A.  Cutler  had  started  in  1897.     The  owners  of  the  Mes- 
senger bought  the  Transcript  in  1870.     Reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rutland  Globe  and  its  absorption  by  the  Herald  has 
already  been  noted.     During  the  years  from  1879  to  1905  five  daily 
papers  were  started.     Four  of  these  were  in  Rutland,  the  Review, 
the  Telegram,  the  Times  and  the  Evening  News.     The  latter  was 
started  December  31,   1899,  by  Charles  T.   Fairfield   and  suspended 
publication   December  31,   1927.      Mr.   Fairfield   had  ten   years'   ex- 
perience on  Michigan  weeklies,  four  years  on  Massachusetts  papers 
and  as  long  as  he  was  on  the  News  it  was  a  profitable  enterprise. 
All  four  of  these  Rutland  dailies  are  now  in  the  literary  graveyard. 
The   St.  Johnsbury   Republican   was  the  fifth   of  the   group,   estab- 
lished in  1892  with  Charles  T.  Walter  manager  and  Edward  Johnson 
editor,  giving  for  two  years  splendid  service  to  the  people  in  North- 
eastern Vermont.     The  Barre  Telegram  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Barre  Enterprise,  a  weekly  bought  by  W.  F.  Scottl  in  1880,  which  he 
published  for  eighteen  years.    The  Telegram  started  in  1898  first  as  a 
morning  and  later  as  evening  paper  and  lasted  about  a  dozen  years. 

The  Country  Weeklies — There  are  sixty  weekly  papers  in  the 
State  that  carry  the  news  of  their  immediate  vicinity  and  of  Ver- 
mont to  all  parts   of  the  country — "cylinders   of   light,"   said   John 
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Boyle  O'Reilly,  "that  teach  the  helpless  myriads  tongues  can  never 
reach."  Their  editors,  some  of  whom  toil  in  small  communities,  are 
an  honor  to  the  profession ;  many  of  the  papers  have  had  a  long  and 
notable  history.  L.  P.  Thayer,  a  free  lance  journalist  in  the  winter, 
is  the  recognized  dean  of  the  profession  and  in  over  half  a  century  of 
ceaseless  activity  has  been  connected  with  nearly  a  score  of  Ver- 
mont papers.  Spending  his  winters  in  Florida  and  the  west,  he  has 
been  a  valuable  publicity  man  for  the  State;  he  always  boosts  and 
never  knocks.  Myron  W.  Wilson  leads  the  craft  in  a  continuous 
record  of  fifty  years  on  the  paper  he  established,  with  John  Metcalf 
a  close  second.  There  are  a  dozen  others  nearing  the  half  century 
mark  in  their  chosen  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  crafts- 
men welcome  to  the  ranks  a  group  of  younger  journalists  that  have 
already  caught  the  vision  of  a  new  and  better  Vermont.  Since  the 
first  paper  was  established  there  have  been  hundreds  that  have  lived 
for  a  time  and  then  passed  into  oblivion.  The  writer  will  only  treat 
briefly  of  the  weeklies  now  in  existence,  tracing,  however,  their 
evolution  from  earlier  publications  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  Orleans  County  Monitor  was  established  at  Barton  in  1870 
by  George  H.  Blake  who  long  controlled  its  policies.  In  1904  it 
was  purchased  by  its  present  editor,  Wallace  H.  Gilpin — a  member 
of  the  Senate  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission  on  Conservation  and  Development. 
In  1909  Mr.  Gilpin  took  Franz  A.  Hunt  into  partnership  with  him 
and  the  Monitor  has  since  been  published  by  Gilpin,  Hunt  and 
Company.  This  company  is  associated  with  the  corporation  which 
prints  the  Express  and  Standard  at  Newport,  which  also  publishes 
the  Palladium  and  News  that  was  formerly  printed  at  North  Troy. 
The  Express  and  Standard  was  established  in  1864,  coming  a  few 
years  later  into  the  hands  of  David  M.  Camp,  for  twenty-five  years 
its  editor,  always  championing  right  living  and  good  citizenship. 
D.  W.  Hildreth,  a  story  writer  and  dramatist,  was  its  editor  for 
about  ten  years,  purchasing  it  in  1897.  This  paper  gets  its  name 
from  the  Express,  started  at  Newport  in  1865  by  D.  K.  Simonds, 
later  editor  of  the  Manchester  Journal,  and  Royal  Cummings  (father 
of  the  editor  of  the  Vermonter)  ;  also  from  the  Orleans  Independent 
Standard,  established  at  Irasburg  in  1884  by  A.  A.  Earle,  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  picturesque  writers  of  a  past  generation.  The 
North  Troy  Palladium  was  established  in  1874  and  purchased  in 
1878  by  Alfred  A.  Butterfield,  who  gave  the  community  for  over 
twenty-five  years  an  excellent  country  weekly. 

The  Bellows  Falls  Times  was  started  by  O.  H.  Pratt,  August  6, 
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1856,  the  same  man  having  previously  owned  the  Gazette,  estab- 
lished by  John  W.  Moore  in  1838.  That  veteran  and  able  journalist, 
A.  N.  Swain,  soon  bought  the  plant  of  Mr.  Pratt  and  continued  as 
editor  thirty-two  years,  or  until  1888.  Subsequent  publishers  have 
included  Frank  B.  Brown,  L.  P.  Thayer,  and  in  the  present  century, 
W.  C.  Belknap.  The  Times  is  published  by  the  Vermont  News- 
paper Corporation  with  W.  C.  Belknap  editor  and  his  daughter,  Hilda 
Belknap,  actively  connected  with  the  paper.  This  company  also 
publishes  the  Vermont  Journal  at  Windsor  and  the  Vermont  Tribune 
at  Ludlow.  The  Journal,  of  which  J.  C.  Hibbard  is  editor,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  suspension  of 
nine  years  from  1835  to  1844,  it  has  been  in  continuous  existence 
since  the  first  number  was  printed  by  Hough  and  Spooner,  August 
7,  1783.  It  was  printed  on  the  old  Daye  press,  then  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  years  old.    The  paper  carried  this  motto : 

From  realms  far  distant,  and  from  climes  unknown, 
We  make  the  knowledge  of  mankind  your  own. 

From  1880  until  1909  Marsh  O.  Perkins  was  editor  of  the  Windsor 
Journal  and  under  his  guidance  it  became  one  of  the  influential 
papers  of  Vermont.  The  Ludlow  Tribune  was  established  in  1876 
and  among  its  editors  have  been  Howard  L.  Hindley,  editor  of  the 
Rutland  Herald,  and  J.  W.  Sault,  a  gifted  writer  who  had  previously 
been  associated  with  the  St.  Albans  Messenger  and  the  two  weeklies 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  the  Caledonian  and  the  Republican. 

The  United  Opinion  of  Bradford  was  started  by  Colonel  Harry  E. 
Parker  in  1861,  now  one  of  the  veterans  in  journalism,  and  was 
rightly  named  as  it  was  the  successor  of  two  rival  papers  of  the 
same  name  that  had  been  published  for  five  years  previous — Stan- 
ton's Bradford  Opinion  and  Cobb's  Bradford  Opinion.  The  National 
Opinion  was  started  in  June,  1866,  by  A.  A.  Earle.  Under  the 
editorship  of  B.  F.  Stanton  the  name  was  changed  in  1874  to  the 
Bradford  Opinion.  Soon  after  that  D.  W.  Cobb,  once  owner  of  Mr. 
Earle's  paper,  was  printing  another  Opinion,  each  claiming,  accord- 
ing to  Gilman's  Bibliography  to  be  "the  Simon  pure."  Besides  hav- 
ing an  Opinion  of  his  own  Colonel  Parker  served  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Levi  K.  Fuller,  was  postmaster  at  Bradford  at  one  time 
and  has  represented  that  town  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Brandon  Union  was  started  by  A.  N.  Merchant  in  1872 
and  in  successive  years  has  been  published  by  H.  M.  Mott,  Stillman 
B.  Ryder,  J.  S.  Tupper  and  R.  C.  Flood.     It  was  sold  a  few  years 
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ago  to  the  Rockwood  Publication  of  Vergennes  and  is  now  published 
with  the  other  papers  of  the  Rockwood  syndicate. 

The  Bristol  Herald  was  founded  in  1879  by  the  four  Wilson 
brothers  with  Myron  W.  Wilson  as  editor  who  still  holds  the  fort 
and  D.  J.  Wilson  as  manager.  The  first  issue  was  printed  on  a 
Washington  hand  press  and  the  arch  of  that  press  now  stands  in 
the  Bristol  cemetery  as  the  Wilson  monument.  A  marble  slab  is 
in  the  center  of  the  arch,  with  proper  inscriptions — a  most  unique 
and  fitting  memorial  to  a  worthy  family  of  printers  and  publishers. 

This  paper  was  sold  in  June,  1929,  by  the  Wilson  family  to  Ralph 
Merritt,  editor  of  the  Middlebury  Register,  but  Myron  Wilson  still 
retains  an  interest  in  the  paper. 

The  Burlington  Suburban  List  was  established  at  Essex  Junc- 
tion in  1891  by  the  late  Lynn  M.  Hays,  who  afterwards  founded  the 
Hays  Advertising  Agency  in  Burlington.  L.  P.  Thayer  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  syndicate  plan  of  journalism  and  was  editor 
of  the  various  papers,  a  dozen  in  all,  that  covered  Chittenden  and 
Grand  Isle  counties.  The  Burlington  Clipper  was  the  original  paper 
in  the  list,  which  also  includes  today  the  Jericho  Reporter,  the  Essex 
Record,  the  Milton  Rays,  Fairfax  Eagle,  Richmond  Gazette,  Grand 
Isle  Star  and  Underhill  Enterprise.  The  Essex  Publishing  Company 
now  publish  these  papers  with  a  son  of  one  of  the  founders,  Harrison 
S.  Thayer,  as  manager  and  Milo  C.  Reynolds  editor. 

The  Cambridge  Transcript  is  owned  by  H.  C.  Aldrich. 

The  Enosburg  Standard  was  started  in  1894  by  Rose  and  Tyler 
with  D.  M.  Rose  as  manager. 

The  Essex  County  Herald,  published  at  Island  Pond,  was  estab- 
lished in  1873  and  five  years  later  William  H.  Bishop  bought  the 
paper.  For  twenty-one  years  under  his  editorship  the  paper  exercised 
a  much  wider  influence  than  many  others  published  in  larger  places. 
In  1879  his  son  became  associated  with  him  and  under  the  firm  name 
of  W.  H.  Bishop  &  Son  the  paper  for  several  years,  more  was  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  the  Herald  of  Essex  County.  Its  present  editor 
is  H.  W.  Osborne  and  he  has  the  distinction  of  publishing  the  only 
paper  in  his  county. 

The  Fair  Haven  Era  was  established  in  1879  by  John  Metcalf 
who  shares  with  Editor  Wilson  of  Bristol  the  honorable  distinction 
of  being  in  the  half  century  class. 

The  Groton  Times  was  started  by  C.  C.  Lord,  now  a  printer  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  January  1,  1897,  and  for  eighteen  years  disseminated 
the  news  of  the  Wells  River  Valley.     For  the  last  dozen  years  it 
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has  been  published  at  Woodsville,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Grafton 
County  Publishing  Company  with  A.  G.  Hazeltine  as  editor. 

The  Hardwick  Gazette  was  founded  in  1899  by  John  E.  Harris, 
a  journalist  of  marked  originality,  who  established  several  other 
Vermont  papers,  whose  last  service  was  in  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration service  as  special  observer  of  conditions  in  the  Near  East 
in  1910.  Since  1905  this  paper  has  been  owned  and  edited  by  J.  E. 
Appolt. 

The  Lyndonville  Union-Journal  is  a  merger  of  one  of  the  old 
established  country  journals  and  an  enterprising  sheet  of  a  later 
date.  C.  M.  Chase  started  the  Lyndon  Union  February  1,  1865,  and 
for  more  than  three  decades  gave  it  an  individuality  by  his  own 
news  gathering  in  the  surrounding  towns  which  he  visited  weekly. 
He  was  perhaps  the  first  editor  in  Vermont  to  develop  what  is 
popularly  termed  "country  correspondence"  and  which  Hiram  Atkins 
afterwards  used  so  successfully  on  the  Argus.  The  Lyndonville 
Journal  was  started  in  1899  by  H.  B.  Davis,  for  over  thirty  years 
foreman  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  plant.  In  July,  1903,  this 
paper  was  purchased  by  Allen  S.  Holbrook  and  J.  Harold  Fuller. 
Another  editor  for  many  years  was  B.  U.  Wells.  Both  papers  were 
merged  into  the  Union  Journal  November  1,  1905,  by  John  B.  Chase, 
a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Union,  who  still  publishes  the  paper  at 
Lyndonville.  Mr.  Chase  represented  the  town  of  Lyndon  in  the 
1929  Legislature. 

The  Manchester  Journal  was  established  in  1861  by  Charles  A. 
Pierce  and  later  purchased  by  D.  K.  Simonds  who  was  its  sole  editor 
and  publisher  for  thirty-four  years.  In  May,  1905,  it  was  purchased 
by  Otto  R.  Bennett  and  under  the  present  ownership  of  father  and 
son  keeps  true  to  its  traditions  and  ideals.  Otto  R.  Bennett  is  now 
postmaster  of  Manchester  and  the  paper  is  largely  under  his  son's 
management. 

The  Middlebury  Register  is  another  of  the  older  weeklies,  having 
been  started  in  1836.  J.  H.  Barrett  and  J.  Cobb,  the  founders,  were 
succeeded  by  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  William  J.  Fuller  and  R.  M.  Bailey. 
It  was  purchased  in  1884  by  Joseph  Battell,  an  eccentric  but  most 
philanthropic  gentleman  as  evidenced  by  his  generous  bequests  to 
Middlebury  College,  even  leaving  the  paper  to  the  college  in  his 
will.  Others  often  served  as  editors,  but  whenever  the  front  page 
was  filled  with  automobile  accidents  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  reader  knew  that  the  owner  controlled  the  paper  for  he  was  not 
a  sympathizer  of  the  horseless  age.  He  will  best  be  remembered, 
however,  for  his  great  service  to  posterity  in  publishing  several  books 
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on  the  Morgan  horse — a  most  commendable  enterprise  which  in- 
volved a  research  of  twenty-five  years  and  an  expenditure  of  $150,- 
000.  The  paper  is  now  published  by  the  Register  Company  of  which 
Colonel  Robert  W.  McCuen  is  manager.  Colonel  McCuen  is  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue ;  represented  Vermont  in  the  Legislature  of 
1906  and  1910,  and  was  one  of  the  Senators  from  Addison  County 
in  the  1921  Legislature.     Ralph  Merritt  is  editor. 

The  Morrisville  Messenger  was  established  by  John  E.  Harris  in 
1901,  passing  into  the  hands  of  D.  H.  Lamberton,  June  1,  1902.  Under 
the  latter's  management  there  were  printed  from  the  Morrisville  of- 
fice town-dated  papers  as  follows:  Johnson  Messenger,  Stowe  Mes- 
senger, Wolcott  Messenger,  Cambridge  Sentinel,  Jeffersonville  Sen- 
tinel, Bakersfield  Sentinel,  Fairfield  Sentinel.  The  Messenger  was 
purchased  by  L.  P.  Thayer  about  a  dozen  years  ago  and  is  now 
published  by  the  Messenger-Sentinel  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Thayer 
and  A.  B.  Limoge  are  the  proprietors.  The  same  syndicate  of  papers 
is  printed  from  this  office  as  under  the  previous  regime  except  that 
the  Bakersfield  and  Fairfield  editions  have  been  discontinued. 

The  Morrisville  News  and  Citizen  was  established  in  1885  by 
Henry  C.  Fisk  and  L.  H.  Lewis.  It  received  its  name  from  the  La- 
moille News,  which  Mr.  Lewis  bought  in  1881,  and  the  defunct  Ver- 
mont Citizen  which  A.  A.  Earle  started  in  Morrisville  in  1879.  The 
News  and  Citizen,  with  offices  both  at  Morrisville  and  Hyde  Park, 
was  successfully  edited  by  Mr.  Lewis  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  is 
now  printed  at  Morrisville  by  the  Lamoille  Publishing  Company, 
with  A.  A.  Twiss  editor  and  proprietor. 

The  Northfield  News  was  established  in  1878  by  George  H.  Rich- 
mond and  sold  to  Fred  N.  Whitney  in  1885.  Mr.  Whitney  sold  this 
paper  in  1888  to  take  charge  of  the  Burlington  Clipper  of  which  he 
was  part  owner.  He  subsequently  purchased  the  Clipper  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1892.  He  sold  the  paper  that  year  and  for  the  next 
two  years  was  business  manager  of  the  Brattleboro  Reformer.  In 
1894  he  repurchased  the  Northfield  News  and  continued  as  it's  editor 
until  his  death  in  1915.  Editions  were  published  for  Williamstown 
and  the  Mad  River  Valley  and  under  Mr.  Whitney's  direction  it  took 
front  rank  among  the  State  weeklies.  In  1915  it  was  sold  to  Frank 
T.  Parsons.  The  latter  had  come  from  the  office  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms  at  the  State  House,  but  had  been  business  manager  of  the 
Rutland  Herald  and  later  of  the  Montpelier  Journal. 

The  Poultney  Journal  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in  the  State  that 
has  remained  in  the  same  family  since  it  was  established  by  Robert 
J.  Humphrey  in  1873.     Upon  the  death  of  the  founder  in  1902  the 
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paper  passed  to  his  son,  Charles  W.  Humphrey,  and  both  father  and 
son  made  the  paper  one  of  the  influential  weeklies  in  the  State. 
Charles  W.  Humphrey  is  now  postmaster  at  Poultney  and  the  paper 
is  in  the  hands  of  J.  E.  Humphrey. 

The  Randolph  Herald  and  News  began  in  1873  when  L.  P.  Thay- 
er bought  the  West  Randolph  Herald  and  merged  it  into  the  Herald 
and  News  and  published  this  paper  for  twenty  years.  This  was  the 
first  of  Mr.  Thayer's  many  newspaper  ventures  and  with  other  edi- 
tions he  brought  the  paper  up  to  a  high  standard  in  news  service. 
The  present  owner,  Luther  B.  Johnson,  bought  the  paper  in  1894, 
having  previously  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Northfield  News 
and  the  Burlington  Clipper.  The  White  River  list  with  its  publica- 
tion office  at  Randolph,  now  publishes  the  parent  paper,  the  Herald 
and  News,  the  Bethel  Courier,  the  Rochester  Herald,  the  Chelsea 
Herald,  and  the  White  River  Herald  for  South  Royalton.  Mr.  John- 
son has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  one  of  the  Vermont  members  of  the  New 
England  Council. 

The  Richford  Journal  and  Gazette,  now  published  by  Ernest  W. 
Gilpin  of  the  Gilpin  Printing  Company,  is  the  consolidation  effected 
a  few  years  ago  of  the  Journal  and  the  Gazette.  Both  weeklies  were 
established  in  1878  and  for  many  years  Charles  L.  Reed  was  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  M.  J.  Maloney  of  the  Gazette. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Republican  is  now  published  at  the  office  of 
its  owner,  Herbert  A.  Smith,  with  Charles  T.  Walter  editor.  Mr. 
Walter  founded  the  paper  in  1885  and  became  its  manager  with  Ed- 
ward Johnson  as  editor.  The  latter  had  been  with  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  as  editorial  writer  for  fifteen  years  and  remained  with 
the  Republican  about  twelve  years.  When  the  latter  retired  Mr. 
Walter  assumed  full  control.  Mr.  Walter  was  Secretary  of  Civil  and 
Military  affairs  under  Governor  Charles  J.  Bell. 

The  Springfield  Reporter  was  established  in  1878  by  Frank  W. 
Stiles.  This  was  not  his  first  newspaper  venture  as  he  started  a 
monthly  named  the  Enterprise  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863, 
which  lived  but  a  year.  Mr.  Stiles  was  editor  of  the  Reporter  for 
thirty  years,  disposing  of  it  in  1908  to  the  Springfield  Printing  Com- 
pany. This  corporation  still  publishes  the  paper  with  F.  B.  Johnson 
as  manager  and  Ellery  J.  Lyndes,  formerly  of  the  Caledonian-Record 
news  staff,  as  editor.  Among  the  editors  in  the  intervening  years 
have  been  Miss  Georgia  White,  a  gifted  poetess,  and  Arthur  F. 
Stone  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  Swanton  Courier  was  started  by  T.  M.  Tobin.     He  published 
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the  paper  until  1899  when  he  sold  it  to  Carl  C.  Fletcher.  The  latter 
had  been  on  the  news  staff  of  three  Vermont  dailies,  the  Herald, 
Free  Press  and  Messenger,  and  edited  the  paper  for  ten  years.  He 
has  since  resided  in  Shelburne  and  represented  that  town  in  the 
Legislature.     The  Courier  is  now  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Tomson. 

The  Vergennes  Enterprise  and  Vermonter  is  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  papers  effected  by  Colonel  Robert  W.  McCuen  in  1901. 
The  Enterprise  was  established  by  John  W.  Ketchum  in  1900  and 
the  Vermonter  dates  back  to  1838  when  it  was  started  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold.  After  Colonel  McCuen's  removal  to  Burlington,  W.  H. 
Wheeler  edited  the  paper  and  it  is  now  owned  by  the  Rockwood 
Publications  who  print  from  the  Vergennes  office  the  Bridport 
Sun,  the  Middlebury  Record,  the  Orwell  Citizen  and  the  New 
Haven  News. 

The  Waterbury  Record  is  one  of  the  few  weeklies  that  has  not 
changed  hands  since  it  was  established  in  1878  by  Harry  C.  White- 
hill.  Previous  to  becoming  an  editor  he  was  trained  for  news  gath- 
ering on  the  two  Montpelier  papers,  the  Watchman  and  Argus  and 
Patriot.  The  Stowe  Journal  is  published  at  the  Waterbury  office. 
Mr.  Whitehill  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  by  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  1921  and  previous  to  this  appointment  he 
was  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

The  White  River  Junction  Landmark  was  established  in  1882  by 
C.  R.  Jamason  who  edited  the  paper  for  over  twenty-five  years.  L. 
V.  Chew,  now  with  the  Rutland  Herald,  was  editor  for  several  years, 
the  paper  being  now  published  by  the  Right  Printing  Company  with 
A.  T.  Wright  as  editor. 

The  Deerfield  Valley  Times  was  established  at  Wilmington  in 
1888  by  F.  L.  Stetson,  later  of  Stetson's  Electric  Print  of  Shelburne 
Falls,  Massachusetts.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Stetson  sold  the  pa- 
per to  O.  H.  Jones  who  sold  it  later  to  L.  E.  Strawser.  In  1907  the 
paper  was  purchased  by  its  present  publisher,  George  C.  Dixon. 
With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  (1914-1917)  the  paper  has 
been  under  the  present  management.  In  1914  William  Dudley 
Pelley  acquired  control  of  the  paper,  being  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Messrs.  White,  Foster  and  Brabston.  Mr.  Dixon  resumed  the  man- 
agement in  1917  and  has  since  erected  a  new  building,  installed 
machine  composition  and  brought  the  plant  up  to  date. 

The  Woodstock  Standard  was  started  in  1853  by  Thomas  E. 
Powers,  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  State  of  Vermont  has 
ever  produced,"  says  Mr.  Gilman,  the  bibliographer.  He  was  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  the  present 
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State  House,  and  is  credited  with  securing  the  election  of  Ryland 
Fletcher  as  Governor  in  1856.  The  Standard  was  started  as  a  tem- 
perance organ  and  soon  reached  a  circulation  of  over  three  thousand 
copies — probably  the  largest  of  any  weekly  in  Vermont  of  that  peri- 
od. In  January,  1855,  Rev.  Guy  C.  Sampson  succeeded  Mr.  Powers 
as  editor.  Two  years  later  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Wilbur  P. 
Davis  and  Luther  O.  Greene.  The  word  Temperance  was  dropped 
from  its  title  and  the  Standard  became  what  it  is  today,  a  weekly 
news  disseminator.  In  August,  1860,  Mr.  Davis  retired  from  the 
firm,  Mr.  Greene  continuing  as  editor  until  his  death  in  1890,  ren- 
dering faithful  and  loyal  service  to  his  constituency  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  The  plant  was  bought  in  1905  by  Brown  and  Moore  and 
through  the  years  of  this  century  has  been  edited  by  W.  H.  Moore. 

Current  Magazines — Since  its  establishment  in  August,  1895,  the 
Vermonter  has  been  the  leading  monthly  of  the  State  and  in  its 
pages  will  be  found  a  cross  section  of  the  life  of  Vermont  from  its 
earliest  days  down  to  the  activities  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
founded  by  Colonel  Charles  Spooner  Forbes  of  St.  Albans,  a  trained 
newspaper  man,  who  is  now  a  Senate  doorkeeper  at  Washington.  It 
was  sold  in  January,  1906,  to  Charles  R.  Cummings  of  White  River 
Junction,  its  present  editor  and  publisher.  In  announcing  the  sale 
the  founder  said,  "Our  purpose  from  the  outset  has  been  to  make  it 
a  truly  representative  State  publication  and  creditable  to  Vermont." 
Mr.  Cummings  endorsed  this  platform  by  adding,  "The  Vermonter 
will  be  the  State  magazine  in  name  and  effect  serving  every  part  of 
the  commonwealth  with  equal  insistence."  Through  all  the  years 
under  these  two  enterprising  editors  the  Vermonter  has  been  going 
strong,  and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  individual  or  public  library  that 
owns  a  complete  set  of  this  magazine.  Its  contributors  include 
many  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  State  and  one  world- 
renowned  author,  Rudyard  Kipling;  its  illustrations  have  been  an 
added  feature  to  a  well-edited  magazine. 

Five  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vermonter  Mr. 
Cummings  published  monthly  the  Inter-State  Journal,  an  illustrated 
magazine  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Vermonter,  that  covered  the 
activities  of  both  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  This  was  discon- 
tinued when  Mr.  Cummings  purchased  the  Vermonter. 

Among  the  other  monthly  publications  are  Drift  Wind,  largely 
containing  poems  by  Vermont  writers  now  living  and  edited  by  a 
talented  poet,  Walter  J.  Coates ;  Kurn  Hattin  Homes,  issued  by 
the   successful   institution   at   Saxtons   River   and  Westminster ;  the 
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Vermont  Missionary,  the  official  publication  of  the  Congregational 
denomination;  the  Vermont  Anti-Saloon  League  paper;  the  Quarry 
Workers  Journal  at  Barre,  and  the  numerous  publications  of  the 
universities,  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  The 
Rockwood  brothers  issue  bi-monthly  The  Vermont  Review,  a  pub- 
lication without  illustrations  which  has  been  giving  authoritative 
articles  on  the  varied  activities  of  the  State  and  is  a  worthwhile  his- 
torical magazine. 

Vermont  Registers — According  to  Zadoch  Thompson  there  were 
several  successive  annual  political  Registers  printed  in  Rutland  be- 
fore 1800,  but  when  Eben  W.  Judd  and  Huntington  &  Fitch  started 
the  Vermont  Register  at  Middlebury  in  1808  they  announced  that 
it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  State.  Its  ninety-six 
pages  contained  no  advertisements  and  little  information  about  the 
State  except  the  names  of  the  twenty-four  postmasters  and  the  post 
roads.  Extracts  from  the  post  office  laws  of  1802  are  given  together 
with  rates  of  postage  which  ranged  from  eight  cents  on  letters  car- 
ried under  forty  miles  to  twenty-five  cents  if  transported  over  five 
hundred  miles.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  printed  with 
the  patriotic  announcement,  "Thousands  have  never  seen  this  im- 
portant DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  of  1776;  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  friend  to  his  country."  With  the 
almanac  is  printed  the  "New  French  Calendar,"  established  by  the 
Revolutionists   on    September   22,    1802. 

This  Register  was  continued  for  about  a  dozen  years.  The  next 
series  was  commenced  at  Burlington  in  1810  by  Samuel  Mills  and 
annually  published  until  1824.  The  Register  that  has  been  a  regular 
visitor  into  thousands  of  homes  and  offices  for  over  a  century,  popu- 
larly known  as  Walton's  Register,  was  first  published  at  Montpelier 
in  1818,  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  year.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  founder,  Ezekiel  Parker  Walton,  a  man  identified 
with  the  history  and  prosperity  of  Vermont  for  forty-eight  years. 
Upon  his  death  in  1855  it  was  continued  by  the  publisher's  son, 
Eliakim  Persons  Walton,  until  1871.  The  latter  was  editor  of  some 
of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  and  of 
the  eight  volumes  of  the  "Governor  and  Council."  In  the  next  forty 
years  it  had  a  number  of  publishers.  In  1909  it  was  taken  over  by 
The  Tuttle  Company  of  Rutland  and  is  now  published  annually  as 
the  Vermont  Register  with  Miss  Berenice  E.  Tuttle  editor. 

Journalists  Far  Afield — As  in  all  other  walks  of  life  Vermont- 
born  newspaper  men  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  mould 
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public  opinion  in  wider  fields.  A  "near  Vermonter"  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all, — Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who,  the  writer's  father  told  his  Vermont  associates,  "achieved  the 
greatest  journalistic  triumph  of  the  country  by  his  massive  brain, 
his  persistence,  his  fearlessness  and  his  independence."  The  Ver- 
mont Press  Association,  in  recognition  of  his  start  in  life,  has  placed 
a  tablet  on  the  old  building  in  East  Poultney  where  the  ragged 
fourteen-year-old  boy  in  1825  walked  into  the  dingy  office  of  the 
Northern  Spectator  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  an  apprentice. 
A  trade  was  made  and  the  embryo  journalist  worked  the  first  six 
months  for  his  board  and  the  next  four  years  was  paid  $40  annually 
besides  his  bed  and  board.  When  the  paper  suspended  publication 
in  1830  he  started  on  foot  for  Pennsylvania,  having  obtained  in  Ver- 
mont "a  working  knowledge  of  the  most  dynamic  of  all  arts."  By 
a  strange  coincidence  a  Poultney-born  boy  worked  with  him  who 
founded  in  1851  with  George  Raymond,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1840,  another  great  metropolitan  journal,  the 
New  York  Times.  This  was  George  Jones,  for  forty  years  publisher 
of  the  Times  and  its  editor  after  Mr.  Raymond  died.  It  is  to  his 
everlasting  credit  that  he  is  said  to  have  refused  five  million  dollars 
from  Tammany  Hall  to  stop  the  expose  of  the  Tweed  ring.  When 
he  declined  the  bribe  he  said,  "I  do  not  think  the  devil  will  ever 
make  a  higher  bid  for  my  soul."  John  E.  Wheeler,  born  in  Newfane, 
was  associated  for  many  years  with  Horace  Greeley  on  the  Tribune 
and  was  later  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  A  third 
great  New  York  journal,  the  World,  was  founded  by  James  Reed 
Spalding,  a  native  of  Montpelier,  who  afterwards  became  an  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  George  Burley  Spalding,  also  from  Mont- 
pelier, was  editor  of  the  World  and  later  held  a  similar  position  on 
the  Times.  The  World  was  started  with  the  expectation  of  appeal- 
ing to  those  especially  interested  in  religious  matters.  The  owners 
saw  their  mistake  before  the  paper  was  a  week  old  and  it  was  not 
long  before  their  entire  capital  was  exhausted  and  a  new  purchaser 
found.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  craft  in  recent  years 
who  won  his  spurs  in  the  great  metropolis  was  George  Harvey. 
He  hailed  from  Peacham  where  as  a  boy  he  published  a  paper  of 
which  he  once  said,  "one  edition  of  five  copies  was  struck  off  suc- 
cessfully, and  sold  unsuccessfully."  After  starting  on  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  Caledonian  he  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  Montpelier 
Argus.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Chi- 
cago News  and  the  New  York  World.     He  became  managing  editor 
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of  the  latter  paper,  afterwards  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  founder 
of  Harvey's  Weekly,  owner  and  editor  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Way  back  in  his  teens  while  a  student  at  the  Caledonia  County 
Grammar  School,  now  Peacham  Academy,  he  was  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  George  William  Curtis,  then  editor  of  Har- 
per's Weekly,  and  telling  his  schoolmates  that  some  day  he  would 
be  editor  of  that  famous  journal.  The  little  town  of  Mt.  Tabor  gave 
to  the  literary  world  Henry  Mills  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
in  1864  and  for  fifty  years  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Peacham 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  B.  Johnson,  the  abolitionist,  for 
nearly  fifty  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Soldier,  Independent,  Week- 
ly Tribune  and  the  Christian  Union.  Burgess  Johnson  is  a  native 
of  Rutland,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  has  been  on  the 
literary  staff  of  Harper's  Magazine,  later  assistant  editor  of  Every- 
body's Magazine,  editor  of  Outing  and  now  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Syracuse.  Walter  Colton,  another  native  of  Rutland, 
was  editor  of  the  first  paper  published  in  California,  making  through 
the  columns  of  the  North  American  the  first  public  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  Concord  there  went  to  New  York,  George  P.  Rowell  who 
founded  the  first  advertising  agency  in  the  United  States,  published 
the  first  newspaper  directory  in  1867  and  established  the  editor's  ad- 
vertising guide,  Printer's  Ink.  Many  a  country  editor  has  been 
thankful  for  the  use  of  "patent  insides,"  originated  and  first  used 
in  1864  by  Andrew  Jackson  Aikens,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Eve- 
ning Wisconsin  and  a  native  of  Barnard.  Journalists  that  went  far 
afield  include  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  a  native  of  Bennington,  who  was 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Seoul,  Korea,  while  his  older  brother,  Homer  B. 
Hulbert,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  was  editor  from  1901-14  of  the 
Korea  Review  and  political  agent  of  the  Emperor.  George  Bowen, 
born  in  Middlebury,  was  a  pioneer  missionary  to  India  and  for  thir- 
ty-four years  editor  of  the  Bombay  Guardian. 

Warren  B.  Ewer,  born  in  Windsor,  founded  and  was  thirty  years 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  At  his 
earnest  request  Henry  Wilson,  the  "Natick  cobbler,"  was  induced 
to  enter  political  life  and  John  B.  Gough,  a  reformed  drunkard,  was 
by  Mr.  Ewer  persuaded  to  go  on  the  lecture  platform.  Ernest  How- 
ard of  Windsor  was  long  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican and  on  this  same  paper  Charles  G.  Whiting,  a  native  of 
St.  Albans,  was  for  many  years  its  literary  editor.  St.  Albans  was 
also  the   birthplace   of   Frederick   W.   Pangborn,   editor   of   Godey's 
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Magazine  that  half  a  century  ago  established  the  fashions  for  the 
feminine  world. 

Luther  Ticker,  born  in  Brandon,  founded  the  Country  Gentleman 
and  at  various  times  was  editor  of  the  Rochester  Union,  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  the  Cultivator.  John  A.  Hill,  a  native  of  Bennington, 
founded  the  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Press  and  was  editor  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Engineering;  William  T.  Porter,  born  in  Newbury,  once  em- 
ployed by  Horace  Greeley,  founded  in  1851  and  edited  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  the  first  sporting  paper  in 
America. 

Rufus  W.  Griswold,  a  native  of  Benson,  was  editor  of  Graham's 
Magazine,  Brother  Jonathan  and  the  New  World ;  Horace  Rublee, 
born  in  Berkshire,  was  for  sixteen  years*  editor  of  the  Boston  Sen- 
tinel. Herbert  L.  Spencer,  a  native  of  Castleton,  edited  for  some 
years  the  Evening  Gazette  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick ;  Charles 
S.  Hill,  a  native  of  Fairfield,  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Engineering 
News  and  was  followed  by  Charles  W.  Baker,  born  in  Johnson.  The 
Boston  Transcript  has  had  on  its  staff  Jay  B.  Benton,  a  native  of 
Guildhall,  and  Joseph  E.  Chamberlin,  born  in  Newbury.  The  latter 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  That  popu- 
lar juvenile  publication  had  for  its  editor-in-chief  Charles  M.  Thomp- 
son, a  native  of  Montpelier  and  son  of  that  "peaceful  patriot"  and 
author,  D.  P.  Thompson,  and  as  one  of  its  editors  Ira  R.  Kent,  a 
native  of  Calais. 

Charles  K.  Field,  a  native  of  Montpelier,  is  editor  of  the  Sunset 
Magazine  at  San  Francisco;  Charles  S.  Gleed  from  Morrisville  and 
a  noted  lawyer,  was  once  editor  of  the  Denver  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  Corporation ;  Everett  Chamberlin,  a  na- 
tive of  Newbury,  has  been  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Times ;  Frank  Gilbert  went  West 
from  Pittsford  and  was  first  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Times  and  then 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  three  Chicago  dailies,  the  Journal,  Inter- 
Ocean  and  Tribune ;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  born  in  Sharon, 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  and  Lucius  Bigelow  car- 
ried from  Vermont  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  spirit  of  his  fathers,  and 
as  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  made  it  one  of  the  leading  dail- 
ies of  the  Far  West. 

Francis  F.  Browne,  born  in  Halifax,  was  editor  of  the  Lakeside 
Monthly  and  Alliance  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  of  Hartford 
was  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder  and  American  Theological  Re- 
view, while  Ebenezer   C.   Tracy   of  the   same  town   edited   the  Re- 
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corder  at  one  time  and  later  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Stephen  Winslow  of  Hartland  was  commercial  editor  of  three  Phila- 
delphia papers,  the  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and  Telegraph ;  John  A.  Jame- 
son, a  native  of  Irasburg,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  American  Law  Register;  Philip  Hale,  a  native  of  Norwich,  is 
still  the  musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  Ros- 
coe  F.  Potts,  a  native  of  St.  Johnsbury,  is  editor  of  the  Base  Ball 
Magazine.  Stephen  S.  Herrick,  a  native  of  Randolph,  was  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal ;  Rev.  Harvey  Newcomb,  a  na- 
tive of  Thetford,  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  the  New  York  Observer.  His  newspaper  work  did 
not  consume  all  his  time,  however,  as  he  was  the  author  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  books,  fourteen  on  church  history  and 
the  remainder  chiefly  books  for  children.  Joseph  Warren,  born  in 
Waterbury,  was  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  founded  by  a 
Vermonter,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier.  Henry 
H.  Conland,  who  began  his  newspaper  work  on  The  Brattleboro 
Reformer,  went  to  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Courant  about  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  and  at  present  time  is  publisher  of  the  paper  and 
the  largest  individual  owner  of  stock  in  the  corporation.  Clifton  L. 
Sherman,  another  Brattleboro  boy,  went  to  the  Courant  after  news- 
paper service  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  old  New 
York  Sun,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  Courant's  managing 
editor.  About  ten  years  ago  he  went  to  the  Hartford  Times  where 
he  now  holds  the  position  of  editor.  Clifton  Heminway  is  a  third 
Brattleboro  boy  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Hartford  Times 
for   many   years   and   is   at   present   managing   editor. 

Burton  H.  Albee  went  from  Springfield  in  this  State  to  the  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Massachusetts  and  became  connected  with  the 
New  England  Homestead  and  Farm  and  Home;  Colonel  Robert  D. 
Benedict,  of  the  Burlington  family  of  that  name,  became  famous 
as  a  New  York  lawyer  and  through  all  the  years  that  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond guided  the  destinies  of  the  Times  was  court  reporter  and  edi- 
torial writer.  Orange  was  the  birthplace  of  David  N.  Richardson, 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  long  editor  of  the 
Davenport  Democrat. 

The  modern  "colyum"  really  had  its  birth  in  Barre  when  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  published  for  a  few  months  in  1890  the  Barre  News. 
He  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  columnist  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  where  he  daily  contributed  a  column  styled  "A  Line-o'-Type 
or  Two."     During  the  World  War  the  "Hymn  of  Hate"  had  a  wide 
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circulation  and  suggested  the  very  amusing  parody  which  undoubt- 
edly harks  back  to  the  boarding  house  days  of  the  brilliant  writer. 
Bread  pudding  was  execrated  in  the  following  clever  skit: 

Cranberry  pie,  or  apricot — 
We  love  them  not,  we  hate  them  not, 
Of  all  the  victuals  in  pot  or  plate 
There's  only  one  that  we  loathe  and  hate; 
We  love  a  hundred,  we  hate  but  one, 
And  that  we'll  hate  till  our  race  is  run — 
BREAD  PUDDING! 

You  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate, 
And  never  will  we   that  hate  abate. 
Hate   of   the   tooth   and  hate   of   the   gum, 
Hate  of  the  palate  and  hate  of  the  turn, 
Hate    of   the    millions    who've   choked   you   down 
In   country   kitchen,    or   house   in   town. 
We   love  a  thousand,   we  hate   but  one, 
With  a  hate  more  hot  than  the  hate  of  the  Hun — 
BREAD  PUDDING! 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

INCOME  FROM  THE  ROCKS 

While  Vermont  gets  its  largest  income  from  its  deposits  of  gran- 
ite, marble,  slate  and  talc  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  also  true 
that  one  hundred  years  ago  iron  was  extensively  mined  and  de- 
livered to  blast  furnaces ;  copperas  was  a  thriving  industry ;  lead 
was  unsuccessfully  mined  in  several  places,  and  in  at  least  one  town, 
famous  because  it  gave  a  President  to  the  United  States,  gold  mi- 
ning was  profitably  engaged  in.  As  early  as  1793  the  copperas  mine 
was  in  operation  at  Strafford  and  was  visited  by  President  Monroe 
when  he  made  his  tour  in  the  summer  of  1817.  It  was  a  returned 
Californian  that  discovered  gold  in  Plymouth  in  1855  and  three 
years  later  he  extracted  $400  worth  of  the  precious  metal  from  a 
plot  two  rods  square  and  five  feet  deep. 

Extensive  Deposits  of  Iron — Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  history  printed  in  1842, 
mentions  that  beds  have  been  opened  in  Bennington,  Tinmouth, 
Pittsford,  Chittenden,  Brandon,  Monkton,  Highgate,  Troy  and  Plym- 
outh. In  1850  the  Bennington  Iron  Works  consisted  of  three 
large  blast  furnaces  of  an  annual  capacity  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  From  150  to  200  men  were  employed,  the  ore  being 
obtained  from  two  beds  where  the  yield  was  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
pure  iron.  Albert  D.  Hager  visited  the  mine  in  1860  and  found 
several  old  furnaces  going  fast  to  decay ;  thought  that  money  was 
heedlessly  expended  in  building  so  many  furnaces,  "and  from  the 
observations  made,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  even  in  this 
locality  where  there  was  evidently  a  large  amount  of  ore,  that  more 
money  was  expended  in  sinking  shafts  and  driving  adits  where 
no  ore  existed,  than  all  the  net  profits  ever  realized  from  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  Nor  should  we  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  stockholders  did  not  receive,  in  dividends,  the  amount  of  their 
original    investment." 

Placer  Mining  at  Tinmouth — On  a  hill  between  Wallingford  and 
Tinmouth  an  iron  mine  was  worked  for  thirty  years,  where  one 
hundred  years  ago  Furnace  Brook,  named  for  the  furnace  at  the 
dam,  held  back  a  pond  three  miles  in  extent.     Placer  mining  was 
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used  at  the  "Chipman  bed,"  where  a  stream  of  water  was  turned  so 
as  to  run  over  the  mine,  washing  off  much  of  the  drift  and  leaving 
the  iron  ore  bare. 

Solid  Bed  of  Iron  Ore — Pittsford  had  iron  mines  yielding  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  and  bar  iron  was  manufactured 
here.  "About  600  tons  of  iron  ore  are  raised  annually"  says  the 
historian  Thompson  in  speaking  of  Chittenden,  "much  of  which  is 
smelted  at  the  works  at  Pittsford."  A  furnace  was  built  at  Chitten- 
den in  1792  and  in  1839  a  forge  was  turning  out  five  hundred  pounds 
of  bar  iron  daily.  Mr.  Hager  found  at  Chittenden  a  solid  bed  of  ore 
two  or  three  yards  in  thickness,  the  only  example  in  Vermont. 

Conant's  Furnace  at  Brandon — Iron  ore  was  first  discovered  at 
Brandon  in  1810  and  soon  after  bar  iron  was  manufactured  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1820  John  Conant  built  a  furnace  for  reducing  the 
ore,  "an  undertaking  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  great  hazard." 
In  1850  this  was  purchased  by  a  concern  chartered  as  the  Brandon 
Iron  and  Car  Wheel  Company  which  did  a  large  business  in  making 
cold  blast  charcoal  iron  from  the  brown  hematite  ores,  and  were 
at  that  time  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  kind  of  iron  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  Conants  were  bought  out  they  were 
melting  from  seven  to  nine  tons  of  iron  every  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  used  for  many  purposes,  being  especially  serviceable  for 
stove  iron.     Small  cannon  were  also  successfully  made  here. 

Iron  ore  existed  in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  part  of  Monk- 
ton  and  was  manufactured  at  Bristol  and  other  places.  About  1830 
a  supposedly  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore  was  found  in  Troy 
east  of  the  Missisquoi  River.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  and 
four  hundred  tons  of  cast  iron  and  several  tons  of  wrought  iron 
were  produced   annually. 

The  Tyson  Furnace  at  Plymouth — The  town  where  President 
Coolidge  was  born  has  shrunk  in  population  in  eighty  years  from 
1,417  to  449,  and  the  Tyson  furnace  which  gave  employment  to  one 
hundred  hands  in  1840  is  now  only  a  memory.  It  was  managed  by 
Isaac  Tyson  of  Baltimore,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  copperas  works  at  Strafford.  He  first  prospected  for  iron 
ore  and  then  built  in  1837  a  large  blast  furnace  and  a  smaller  one. 
Excavations  were  made  both  in  Plymouth  and  Ludlow.  Shafts 
were  sunk  to  various  depths,  the  lowest  being  four  hundred  feet, 
and  by  mixing  the  various  kinds  of  ore  found  a  very  superior  grade 
of  iron  which  Mr.  Tyson  claimed  was  equal  to  any  of  foreign  im- 
portation.    The   plant  gave   employment   to   one   hundred   men   and 
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had  an  annual  output  of  nearly  six  hundred  tons.  Stoves  and  other 
articles  were  made  here.  Very  little  trace  of  the  ore  bodies  is  now- 
visible  and  a  ruined  wall,  across  the  road  from  the  schoolhouse  at 
Tyson,  is  all  that  marks  the  location  of  the  furnace.  The  iron  de- 
posits have  no  present  economic  value. 

Plymouth  Leads  in  Gold  Deposits — Gold  in  placer  deposits  has 
been  known  in  Plymouth  since  about  1855,  in  which  year  prospect- 
ing yielded  about  $500.  Just  before  1860  William  Hankerson  washed 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  from  the  sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  a  mill  pond,  and  during  the  same  time  about  $7,000  worth 
was  estimated  to  have  been  washed  in  the  entire  town.  Since  1860 
very  little  has  been  done  in  placer  mining,  though  according  to 
George  H.  Perkins,  State  Geologist,  "even  at  the  present  time  some 
'panning'  is  carried  on  by  local  residents."  Plymouth  also  had  a  mine 
in  operation  at  one  time,  now  know  as  Foxes'  mine,  from  the  name 
of  its  last  operator,  and  several  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found  in 
Bridgewater.  The  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in  Plymouth  was 
valued  at  $14. 

Gold  in  Windham  County — In  1826  a  lump  of  gold  was  found  in 
Newfane  weighing  eight  ounces.  Its  value  was  about  $125,  but 
there  is  great  doubt  as  to  its  having  originated  in  Newfane  soil  and 
its  discovery  was  followed  by  no  excitement  or  gold  craze.  In  fact, 
Vermont's  first  geologist,  Professor  Adams,  says  it  was  dropped  ac- 
cidentally by  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  who  were  operating  in  that 
vicinity.  Springfield  once  had  a  mild  craze  over  gold  discovery 
and  the  newspapers  made  much  of  it,  but  it  never  materialized. 
Specimens  of  gold  have  been  found  in  sixty  towns  in  the  State. 

Lead  Ore  in  Several  Towns — Small  quantities  of  lead  have  been 
found  in  Thetford,  Morristown,  Norwich,  Sunderland  and  a  few 
other  places.  So  little  was  found  in  the  Thetford  mines  that  they 
were  never  worked.  The  same  vein  extended  over  into  Norwich 
where  Stephen  Thomas  of  West  Fairlee,  later  a  noted  Civil  War 
officer,  opened  a  mine  at  much  less  expense  than  the  Thetford  proj- 
ect. Very  little  lead  was  found  in  Morristown  after  a  short  tunnel 
had  been  driven.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  none  of  the  lead  mines 
were  ever  worked,  as  the  amount  found  was  too  small  for  marketing. 

A  Year's  Yield  in  Copperas — Later  in  this  chapter  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wilson  mentions  that  copperas  was  once  mined  in  the 
town  of  Strafford.  This  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites  was  found  in 
large  quantities  in  both  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury  where  in  one  year 
three  million  pounds  of  copperas  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $75,- 
000. 
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Marl  Deposits  in  Eleven  Towns — Though  marl  is  not  a  rock, 
yet  in  the  process  it  would  eventually  become  limestone  and  there- 
fore deserves  mention  in  this  chapter.  It  is  a  lime  compound  which 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  crops.  No 
crushing  is  necessary.  When  dried  it  is  spread  on  the  fields  where 
it  sweetens  the  soil  as  completely  and  efficiently  as  the  lime  itself. 
The  towns  where  marl  beds  exist,  some  of  them  having  two  or  three 
beds,  are  Barnard,  Barre,  Benson,  Brookfield,  Glover,  Peacham, 
Royalton,  Strafford,  Sutton,  Tunbridge  and  Williamstown.  Some 
of  these  beds  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  even  more, 
and  are  very  good.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  is  interested  in  locating  these  valuable  deposits  and  is 
encouraging  their  development. 

The  Granite  Industry — For  several  years  Vermont  has  led  the 
world  in  the  production  of  Barre  monumental  granite,  and  granite 
from  the  Bethel  and  Woodbury  quarries  may  be  seen  today  in  some 
of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Barre  is  very 
properly  called  "the  granite  center  of  the  world"  though  the  quar- 
ries are  all  located  in  Barre  Town.  There  are  also  extensive  quar- 
ries in  Bethel  and  Woodbury  and  smaller  quarries  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  developments  of  these  granite 
quarries  was  in  the  building  of  the  State  House  in  1833.  William 
Bradford  of  Barre  was  a  pioneer  in  hauling  freight  and  of  him  a 
writer  says:  "The  herculean  enterprise  of  his  life  was  in  fulfilling  his 
contract  with  the  State  of  Vermont  to  supply  the  granite  for  con- 
structing the  State  House  at  Montpelier,  which  was  commenced  in 
1833  and  completed  in  1838,  and  which  he  executed  with  integrity, 
but  with  heavy  loss.  The  price  Mr.  Bradford  and  his  son,  who 
worked  with  him,  received  for  the  job  was  eight  cents  a  foot." 

The  geological  history  of  the  granite  formations  is  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  Corporation,  owners 
of  the  largest  dark  granite  quarry  in  the  world : 

The  region  which  is  now  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  was  twice 
elevated  and  worn  away  before  the  origin  of  the  present  system,  which  occurred 
in  a  time  which  geologists  have  named  the  Ordivician  period.  By  this  so-called 
Taconic  disturbance  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  had  been  formed  after  many 
thousands  of  years  of  erosion  were  metamorphosed  into  schists  hundreds  of  feet 
thick  by  the  great  pressure  and  heat  resulting  from  the  crinkling  and  rising  of 
the  earth's  outer  crust.  Millions  of  years  passed  until  probably  at  the  end  of 
the  Devonian  period,  volcanic  action  became  prevalent  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America.  Immense  masses  of  molten  lava  were  forced  toward  the 
surface.  Near  what  is  now  Barre  huge  masses  of  molten  glass-like  matter  con- 
taining super-heated  water  were  intruded  into  the  underlying  Ordivician  schist. 
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The  enormous  weight  of  the  rock  above  enabled  the  granite  slowly  to  crystallize 
in  its  most  beautiful  form.  After  the  crystallization  of  the  granite,  the  entire 
Appalachian  range,  including,  of  course,  the  Green  Mountains,  was  elevated  to 
an  enormous  altitude  by  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  earth's  histor,y. 
This  enabled  the  elements  more  readily  to  work  upon  the  overlying  schist  mass 
and  in  time  lay  bare  the  rich  granite  below.  This  action,  known  as  erosion,  was 
accomplished  during  the  succeeding  ages  by  rains,  rivers,  frost  and  scouring  of 
huge  glaciers.  The  intrusion  must  have  taken  place  through  millions  of  years, 
perhaps  20  million  years.  North  America  was  a  continent  of  comparatively  low 
lands  and  extensive  seas.  There  were  no  such  forests  and  grasses  as  now. 
The  climate  was  universally  warm  and  humid,  with  very  little  change  between 
summer  and  winter.  The  saurians  and  big  reptiles,  rulers  of  the  Mesozoic  age, 
preceded  the  mammals  of  later  days. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  late  S.  Hollister  Jackson  of  Barre,  then 
president  of  the  American  Granite  Association,  wrote  an  informing 
article  for  the  "Vermont  Review,"  from  which  these  excerpts  are 
taken : 

Granite  is  igneous  rock,  formed  by  the  action  of  intense  heat  and  pressure 
during  the  cooling  off  or  formative  process  of  the  earth's  earliest  geological 
history.  It  is  a  composite  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  with  hornblende  and 
other  minerals  occurring  in  very  small  quantities.  The  grains  or  crystals  vary 
in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a  big  pea,  and  sometimes  larger.  When  these 
crystals  are  of  the  larger  sizes,  the  granite  is  called  coarse  grained  and  is  not 
suitable  for  the  fine  monumental  work  which  the  small  and  close-grained  crys- 
tals permit.  The  variations  in  color  in  the  various  granites,  from  almost  white 
to  black  and  from  light  pink  to  dark  red,  are  largely  due  to  their  feldspar  con- 
tents. These  crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  are  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  sapphire  and  ruby,  and  therefore  make  granite  preeminently  an  en- 
during material  for  monumental  purposes.  Exposed  to  the  weather  on  all  sides, 
as  a  monument  must  be,  granite  supplies  the  material  which  best  serves  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  a  memorial — that  of  protecting  the  grave  and  perpetuating 
the  memory. 

The  best  known  deposits  of  granite  in  Vermont  are  those  on  Millstone  Hill 
in  the  town  of  Barre,  near  the  city  of  Barre,  on  Woodbury  Mountain  in  the 
town  of  Woodbury,  near  Hardwick  and  at  Bethel.  The  granite  from  Bethel 
is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  and  has  gone  into  such  structures  as  the 
beautiful  Union  Station  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  granite 
from  the  Woodbury  Mountain  is  also  mostly  used  for  building  purposes,  and 
has  gone  into  some  fine  structures  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
closer  grained  granite  from  Woodbury  is  used  for  monumental  purposes.  As 
this  article  is  concerned  only  with  monumental  granite,  and  the  figures  from 
the  Barre  district  are  more  complete  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
magnitude  of  the  monumental  industry  in  Vermont,  the  following  statements 
are  confined  to  the   Barre  district. 

The  largest  granite  quarrying  center  in  the  United  States  is  in  Barre, 
where  both  "light"  and  "dark"  gray  granite  are  quarried  by  eight  concerns. 
About  80%  of  the  stone  quarried  in  the  Barre  district,  so-called,  is  manufactured 
into  monuments  and  mausoleums  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  manufacturers 
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in  Barre,  Montpelier,  Waterbury  and  Northfield;  all  situated  in  Washington 
County.  In  1924  the  estimated  value  of  completed  monuments,  manufactured  in 
the  Barre  district,  exceeded  $8,000,000.  That  year  the  quarries  on  Millstone  Hill 
delivered  to  the  manufacturing-  plants  in  the  Barre  district  a  million  and  a 
quarter  cubic  feet  of  dimension  granite,  that  is,  granite  blocks  quarried  as  near 
as  can  be  to  the  sizes  required  by  the  manufacturer. 

Although  the  development  of  the  Barre  quarries  and  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Barre  district  cover  a  period  of  approximately  fifty  years,  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  stiff-legged  derrick,  operated  by  horse  power,  and 
the  oxen  and  horse  teams  which  conveyed  the  rough  blocks  from  Millstone  Hill 
to  the  then  few  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Barre  village.  Today  the  Barre 
and  Chelsea  Railroad  enters  all  the  quarries;  the  quarries  are  equipped  with  the 
most  expensive  and  advanced  machinery,  operated  by  steam  and  electric  power; 
the  manufacturing  plants  are  equipped  with  the  most  improved  traveling  cranes, 
saws,  polishing  wheels  and  tool  sharpening  machines,  and  the  pneumatic  tool 
has  replaced  the  hand  tools  of  the  earlier  days.  One  of  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments is  that  of  the  sandblast,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  used  for 
lettering  monuments  and  for  scroll  and  other  ornamentation. 

In  the  matter  of  designs  of  monuments,  there  has  also  been  a  great  im- 
provement. The  unsightly  monument  of  four  or  five  pieces  and  ugly  lines 
has  now  been  replaced  by  monuments  of  fewer  pieces  and  of  simpler  and  more 
beautiful  lines.  The  art  of  monumental  designing  has  kept  pace  with  the 
mechanical  improvements  in  the  industry. 

"Light"  Barre  granite,  so-called  because  it  is  of  a  lighter  shade  than  "dark" 
Barre  granite,  is  used  for  finely  hammered  or  rock  faced  memorials,  while  the 
dark  Barre  granite,  being  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  largely  used  for  pol- 
ished monuments  all  or  part  of  whose  surfaces  are  polished. 

Monuments  have  been  shipped  from  Barre  district  into  almost  every  known 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  largest  proportion  reach  as  far  south  as  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  where  they  come  into  competition  with  the  Southern  granites, 
and  as  far  west  as  Denver  where  they  meet  the  competition  of  Western  gran- 
ites; the  freight  rates  beyond  this  zone  being  an  important  element  in 
competition. 

The  granite  industry  of  Vermont  has  developed  steadily  and  strongly,  due 
to  the  pioneers  at  home  and  from  abroad,  who  have  seen  their  faith  and  vision 
materialize  in  a  great  industry.  There  are  greater  opportunities  on  the  horizon, 
and  our  young  men  and  women  of  Vermont  would  be  better  served  if  they  studied 
the  granite  possibilities  of  Vermont  before  following  the  siren  voices  of  other 
opportunities  in  other  States. 

Over  twelve  million  dollars  is  now  invested  in  Barre's  granite 
works.  The  ten  quarries  are  situated  near  the  railroad  tracks  and 
some  of  the  pits  are  over  two  hundred  feet  deep.  From  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  stone  which  is  excavated  is  thrown  on  the 
gigantic  waste  piles,  because  of  small  defects.  The  granite  is  cut 
from  the  mountain  by  means  of  drills,  hoisted  from  the  quarry  on 
a  powerful  derrick  and  most  of  it  is  transported  to  the  city  of  Barre 
where  there  are  large  finishing  plants.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
nine  of  these  establishments   in  the   Barre  district,  giving  employ- 
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ment  in  both  the  quarries  and  the  shops  to  nearly  six  thousand 
men. 

The  center  of  the  building-stone  district  is  at  Woodbury  and 
Bethel,  where  the  Woodbury  Granite  Company  have  supplied  the 
material  for  some  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  United  States.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  the  contract  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol 
came  into  the  market  calling  for  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  stone  to 
be  furnished  in  twenty-four  months.  The  Woodbury  Granite  Com- 
pany secured  this  great  contract,  John  S.  Holden  and  Charles  W. 
Leonard  pledging  their  personal  resources  to  the  enterprise.  Inside 
of  eight  months  the  stone  was  being  furnished  on  contract  time. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  quarry  and  plant  were  ahead  of 
the  contract,  while  the  twenty-second  month  found  the  work  shipped 
complete.  Woodbury  gray  granite  is  the  material  used  in  the 
City  Hall  and  Cook  County  Court  House  in  Chicago.  Architectur- 
ally this  dual  building  is  unique.  Ten  stories  in  height,  1,350  feet 
around  the  base,  it  is  a  successful  adaptation  of  skyscraper  modern 
steel  and  granite  construction  to  the  purposes  of  a  municipal  office 
building.  Thirty-six  Corinthian  columns  form  the  upper  walls,  each 
seventy-five  feet  long,  nine  feet  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  built  in 
five  foot  courses.  The  carved  capitals  surmounting  them  are  fifteen 
feet  wide  in  front,  twelve  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  stand  150  feet 
above  the  street  level.  They  are  the  largest  Corinthian  capitals  in 
the  world,  each  representing  a  year's  work  by  a  skilled  carver. 
Messrs.  Holabird  &  Roqhe,  of  Chicago,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
entire  stone  exterior  from  base  to  cornice  is  Woodbury  gray  granite 
cut  in  Hardwick. 

Hardwick  White  Granite  is  the  trade  name  adopted  for  the  stone 
quarries  of  Bethel  by  the  Woodbury  Granite  Company.  Among  the 
company's  achievements  in  this  material  are  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  Building,  at  Broad  and  Beaver  streets,  New  York 
City,  the  base  and  approaches  of  the  beautiful  Essex  County  Court 
House  in  Newark,  the  plaza  improvements  and  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  new  Union  Station  at  Washington  which  has  been  called 
"The  Nation's  Gateway,"  the  new  Pro-Cathedral  at  Minneapolis, 
and,  greatest  of  all,  the  new  Wisconsin  State  Capitol  at  Madison, 
the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York  City. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  granite  produced  in  this  country  for 
monumental  and  memorial  work  in  1927  was  quarried  in  Vermont, 
and  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  State  output  of  that  stone 
came  from  the  Barre  district,  it  is  revealed  by  the  report  of  a  sur- 
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vey  of  the  stone  industry  completed  by  the  bureau  of  mines  of  the 
United  States   Commerce   Department. 

Vermont  quarries  that  year  yielded  1,286,170  cubic  feet  of  gran- 
ite for  monumental  and  memorial  work,  of  which  the  Barre  dis- 
trict produced  1,115,400  cubic  feet,  the  report  shows.  The  output 
of  this  kind  of  stone  in  the  country  in  1927  was  3,199,790  cubic  feet 
valued  at  $10,895,842,  while  that  of  Vermont  can  be  valued  at  about 
$3,800,000  and  the  output  of  the  Barre  district  at  about  $3,300,000. 

The  list  of  granite  quarries  now  operating  in  Vermont  here  fol- 
lows : 

Barre  and  Vicinity — Anderson  Friberg  Company,  Barclay  Broth- 
ers, Canton  Brothers,  Jones  Brothers  Company,  Incorporated,  Little- 
john,  Odgers  and  Milne,  Marr  and  Gordon,  Incorporated,  J.  K.  Pirie 
Estate,  Rock  of  Ages  Corporation,  E.  L.  Smith  and  Company,  San- 
guinetti  Brothers,  Incorporated,  George  Straiton,  Vermont  Quarry 
Company,  Wells,  Lamson  Quarry  Company,  Wetmore  and  Morse 
Granite  Company. 

Barton — Barton  Granite  Company,  Crystal  Lake  Granite  Com- 
pany. 

Beebe  Plain — Standard  Quarries  Company. 

Bethel — Woodbury  Granite  Company. 

Chelsea — Brocklebank  Granite  Company. 

Groton — Barre    Quarry   Company,   Groton    Quarry    Company. 

Hardwick  and  Woodbury — Ambrosini  and  Company,  M.  J. 
Couhig,  E.  R.  Fletcher,  L.  J.  Robie,  Thomas  and  Company,  Ver- 
mont Quarries   Company,  Woodbury   Granite   Company. 

Kirby — Burke  Granite  Company,  Kirby  Granite  Company. 

Newport — S.  J.  Le  Casse. 

North  Derby— Frank  Wilkinson. 

South  Ryegate — C.  E.  Gibson. 

Williamstown — Jones  Brothers  Company,  Williamstown  Gran- 
ite  Company. 

Most  of  these  quarries  also  carry  on  finishing  plants,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  located  in  many  towns  and  cities  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Marbles  of  Vermont — Ranking  first  for  many  years  among 
the  States  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  marble,  with  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  varieties,  Vermont  now  produces  more  than 
half  the  monumental  marble  quarried  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  great  State  of  Missouri  is  the  only  one  that  surpasses  Vermont 
in  the  output  of  marble  for  building  purposes.  In  1925  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  the  marble  quarried  in  Vermont  was  $5,144,467,  or  thir- 
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ty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
1927  the  value  of  the  monumental  marble  quarried  in  the  State  was 
nearly  three  million  dollars.  The  same  year  807,110  cubic  feet  of 
marble  was  quarried  for  building  purposes.  Missouri's  output  for 
that  year  was  965,820  cubic  feet.  The  center  of  the  marble  deposits 
is  in  Rutland  County  where  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  towns 
of  Brandon,  Clarendon,  Danby,  Pittsford,  Proctor  and  West  Rut- 
land. The  same  vein  crops  out  again  in  Dorset  in  Bennington  Coun- 
ty. Quarries  are  also  being  successfully  worked  in  these  towns  in 
four  other  counties — Isle  la  Motte,  Rochester,  Roxbury  and  Swan- 
ton.  Marble  of  varying  design  and  color  is  found  in  various  towns 
in  Eastern  Vermont  and  disused  quarries  exist  today  in  Moretown, 
Topsham,  Washington,  Mendon,  Plymouth,  Sudbury,  Wallingford, 
Tinmouth  and  Arlington.  In  many  other  towns  like  Richford, 
Waterville,  Johnson,  Hancock,  Mount  Holly,  Weathersfield,  Ath- 
ens, Wilmington,  Whitingham  and  Readsboro  there  were  main- 
tained for  many  years  lime  kilns  that  manufactured  lime  in  consid- 
erable   quantity. 

Vermont  and  Foreign  Marbles — As  in  precious  stones  the  value 
depends  very  largely  on  the  purity  and  this  quality  characterizes 
much  of  the  Vermont  marbles.  In  fact,  Albert  D.  Hager  of  Proc- 
torsville,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first  book  on  geology  in  the 
State,  declares  that  the  most  extensively  worked  marble,  the  white 
granular  variety,  closely  resembles  the  Carrara  marble,  the  quarries 
of  which  were  first  opened  in  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  and  which 
have  furnished  the  material  for  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the 
world.  "Associated  with  the  white  granulated  marbles  of  Vermont," 
says  Mr.  Hager,  "there  are  varieties  that  strongly  resemble  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  Parthenon,  Hippo- 
drome and  other  edifices  of  Athens  were  made.  Mount  Penteles 
near  Athens  furnished  this  marble,  and  the  greenish  zones  that 
begirt  these  ancient  columns  very  closely  resemble  the  green-banded 
blocks  obtained  at  West  Rutland.  The  translucent  white  marble  of 
the  ancients  so  highly  prized,  and  so  much  admired  for  the  purity 
of  color  and  fineness  of  structure — a  few  specimens  of  which  are 
found  in  the  sacred  altars  of  Venice — has  its  equivalent  in  the  fine 
translucent  marbles  of  Brandon  and  Shelburne.  The  grayish-white 
marble  of  Mount  Hymettus  in  Greece  has  its  equivalent  in  the 
dove-colored  marble  at  Swanton ;  the  black  marble  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  verd-antique  is  fully  equalled  in  beauty  and  durability  by 
the  serpentine  or  ophiolites  of  Cavendish  and  Roxbury." 
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The  Making  of  the  Marble — The  geological  story  of  the  way 
marble  was  made  has  been  told  in  a  popular  manner  by  D.  C.  Gale, 
author  of  "Proctor,  the  Story  of  a  Marble  Town,"  and  here  follows : 

Once  upon  a  time — if  we  may  believe  what  the  scientists  say — the  entire 
State  of  Vermont  was  under  water.  The  section  of  the  country  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Green  Mountain  region  was  then  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  how  the  geologists  prove  their  claims  or  to  give 
any  theories  as  to  the  thousands  of  years  that  have  passed  since  the  waters 
subsided.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  down  under  those  waters  the  forces  of 
nature  were  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  varied  types  and  colors 
of  Vermont  marble. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  marble  beds  the  tides  of  the  sea  brought  in  a 
generous  deposit  of  sand.  Then  owing  perhaps  to  a  slight  rolling  of  the  earth's 
crust  or  to  certain  changes  in  the  ocean  currents,  the  waters  became  clearer 
and  certain  areas  were  invaded  by  the  lime-producing  animals.  With  the  com- 
ing of  these  tiny  creatures  began  the  formation  of  the  marble  beds.  For  un- 
numbered centuries  the  deposit  was  in  the  making.  When  the  work  was  com- 
plete the  great  layers  of  shells  stretched  out  over  a  space  of  many  miles  with 
a  maximum   thickness   of   about   two   thousand    feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  marble  building  period  the  waters  lost  their  clearness  and 
again  became  cloudy  and  charged  with  sediment.  Throughout  another  extended 
cycle  of  time  the  tides  were  bringing  particles  of  sand,  burying  the  shells  under 
a  thick  coating  of  mud  and  clay.  But  the  old  world,  in  adjusting  its  crust  to 
fit  a  cooling  interior,  was  forced  to  put  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  midst  of 
these  lime  beds.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  thrust  upward,  the  waters  were 
swept  aside,  and  in  their  place  appeared  a  marvelous  system  of  hills  and  valleys. 
In  the  construction  of  the  new  land  the  lime  stratum  was  given  many  irregular 
curves  and  angles.  It  was  also  subjected  to  a  fusing  heat  under  pressure  of 
innumerable  tons  of  earth.  Thus  was  it  converted  from  a  massive  floor  of 
lime  to  a  peerless  mine  of  marble,  hidden  away  beneath  the  rugged,  unyielding 
hills. 

After  all  this  had  happened  and  the  marble  bed  had  been  brought  to  the 
required  degree  of  beauty  and  hardness,  nature  decided  that  the  treasure  was  so 
far  underground  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  And  so  she  called  her 
resistless  forces  into  action  and  started  to  besiege  the  slate  capped  mountains 
and  to  sink  the  river  beds  still  deeper  into  the  lowlands.  This  process,  also,  was 
ages  ago.  Finally  the  covering  grew  so  thin  that  the  higher  ledges  of  marble 
began  to  prick  through  the  coating  of  soil.  Even  then  man  was  slow  to  guess 
the  secret. 

Early  Days  of  the  Industry — The  visitor  to  the  old  burying- 
ground  in  Bennington  may  see  today  a  small  tablet  of  Vermont 
marble  erected  in  1759  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  a  Vermonter. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  known  record  of  the  use  of  marble 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Long  before  the  town  of  Proctor  had 
arrived  at  its  peak  on  the  industrial  map  of  the  world,  mention  was 
made  of  the  marble  interests  of  Vermont,  in  connection  with  a 
movement,   in   1792,   for  support   of  a  proposed  canal   between  the 
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Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  first  marble  quarried  in 
Vermont  came  from  the  town  of  Dorset.  Isaac  Underhill  opened  a 
quarry  there  in  1785.  In  Revolutionary  days  marble  slabs  had 
been  split  from  outcroppings  and  used  as  grave  markers.  Dorset 
seems  rightfully  to  hold  the  palm  for  having  opened  the  first  marble 
quarry  on  the  North  American  continent.  Pittsford  began  quarry- 
ing operations  in  1795.  At  West  Rutland  marble  is  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  out  at  or  near  the  True  Blue  Quarry  as  early  as 
1807  and  the  Old  Standard  Quarry  to  have  been  begun  in  the  '30's. 
The  opening  of  the  West  Rutland  marble  deposit  proper  did  not 
begin  until  1844.  As  early  as  1832  the  General  Assembly  memorial- 
ized Congress  with  a  petition  for  the  passage  of  a  law  seeking  to 
protect  effectually  "our  citizens  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
marble  from  foreign  competition." 

In  1792  Nathaniel  Chipman  of  Rutland  wrote  to  General  Philip 
Schuyler  of  New  York,  "There  are  also  in  this  part  of  the  country 
numerous  quarries  of  marble,  some  of  them  of  superior  quality. 
Machines  may  easily  be  erected  for  sawing  it  into  slabs  by  water, 
and  in  that  State  it  might  become  an  important  article  of  commerce." 
Had  this  far-visioned  jurist  and  statesman  lived  until  today  he 
would  have  seen  his  prophecy  realized  within  a  very  few  miles  of 
where  he  was  then  living.  It  was  not  until  1804  that  marble  was 
sawed  in  New  England.  Quarries  were  opened  where  "sheets" 
could  be  split  off,  which  afterwards  were  worked  smooth  and  to 
the  desired  shape  by  the  workman's  chisel.  In  1804,  Eben  W.  Judd 
of  Middlebury,  adopted  the  plan  of  the  marble  workers  of  the  days 
of  Pliny  by  sawing  the  first  marble  in  Vermont  with  a  smooth  strip 
of  soft  iron,  with  the  help  of  sand  and  water  to  relieve  the  friction. 
This  is  the  same  plan  that  is  now  universally  used  for  sawing  marble 
all  over  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  believed  that  the  West  Rut- 
land quarries  were  opened  up  in  1807,  though  these  were  not  ex- 
tensively worked  until  forty  years  after.  The  "Rutland  Herald"  car- 
ried an  advertisement  in  1848  in  which  Davis,  Morgan  and  Company 
told  about  the  "celebrated  West  Rutland  quarries."  Writing  of 
Brandon  in  his  "Gazetteer  of  Vermont,"  in  1842,  Zadoch  Thompson 
says,  "marble  is  extensively  quarried  and  manufactured,  and  a 
quarry  has  recently  been  opened  which  is  thought  to  be  equal  to 
the  finest  Italian  marble."  He  also  speaks  of  three  mills  for  sawing 
marble  at  Danby,  and  "inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent  marble 
at  Pittsford.  The  marble  is  coarse-grained  and  somewhat  flexible. 
Much  of  it  is  conveyed  down  Otter  Creek  to  Middlebury  to  be 
sawed  into  jambs,  etc."     As  early  as  1834,  a  marble  mill  was  erected 
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on  the  Black  River  in  Plymouth,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  saws 
could  be  put  in  operation.  Arlington  had  several  marble  quarries 
in  1840,  when  the  value  of  this  industry,  mainly  tombstones,  was 
$8,300. 

Leading  Enterprise  of  the  State — Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hager  when  he  visited  the  marble  quarries  of  Vermont  seventy- 
three  years  ago,  and  wrote  his  voluminous  report  for  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's "Geology  of  Vermont."  Mr.  Hager  found  that  there  were,  in 
1857,  twenty  quarries  employing  989  men ;  that  the  annual  output 
was  3,063,240  feet  of  marble,  which  if  sawed  into  slabs  would  cover 
more  than  seventy  acres  with  marble  two  inches  thick.  There  were 
twenty-seven  mills  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  gangs  of  saws, 
where  there  were  annually  sawed  1,788,000  feet  of  marble,  or  enough 
to  cover  forty-one  acres  with  sawed  marble.  At  these  mills  there 
were  employed  312  men.  This  added  to  the  number  of  those  in  the 
quarries  gives  over  thirteen  hundred — a  fine  showing  for  the  "lead- 
ing enterprise  of  the  State." 

Marble  Companies  in  1929 — The  story  of  the  development  of 
the  marble  industry  in  the  last  half  century  is  the  history  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  Ver- 
mont, and  appears  in  one  of  the  industrial  chapters.  The  only  other 
companies  now  operating  in  Vermont  are  the  Colonial  Marble  Com- 
pany at  Rutland  with  quarries  at  West  Rutland;  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Marble  Corporation  with  offices  at  Clarendon,  and  quarries 
there  and  at  Dorset  and  West  Rutland ;  the  Venetian  Marble  Com- 
pany of  Rutland,  whose  quarries  are  at  Pittsford. 

Copper  Mining  in  Vermont  (By  Stanley  C.  Wilson) — Vermont 
is  not  known  as  a  copper  mining  State,  yet  it  is  true  that  at  one  time 
Vermont  mines  produced  the  richest  copper  ore  in  the  United 
States.  The  copper  mining  industry  in  Vermont  has  had  periods 
of  prosperity  in  a  small  way,  followed  by  periods  of  adversity 
brought  on  by  development  of  copper  deposits  in  other  States  and 
countries  from  which  copper  could  be  obtained  cheaper  than  from 
the  Vermont  deposits. 

Copper  mines  have  been  operated  quite  extensively  in  three 
towns  in  Vermont,  Strafford,  Vershire  and  Corinth,  all  in  Orange 
County,  while  deposits  have  been  located  in  Richford,  Sutton,  Hol- 
land, Brighton,  Chelsea,  West  Fairlee  and  some  other  towns.  The 
towns  of  Strafford,  Vershire  and  Corinth  show  many  outcroppings 
of  the  ore,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  places  some  work  has  been  done  in 
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the  nature  of  development  and  exploration.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Eastern  Vermont  and  especially  Orange  County,  is  rich 
with  copper,  only  a  small  part  of  which  has  really  been  worked. 

Strafford  Mines — The  oldest  copper  mine  in  the  State  is  in  Straf- 
ford, near  the  village  of  South  Strafford.  This  mine  has  been  oper- 
ated in  one  way  or  another  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Part  of  the  time  the  operation  was  to  secure  copperas  or  ferrous 
sulphate.  The  Strafford  Mine  was  first  opened  in  1793,  and  was 
worked  for  some  years  as  a  source  of  copperas.  In  1830,  copper 
smelting  was  begun.  After  the  mine  had  been  operated  intermit- 
tently until  1883,  the  Elizabeth  Copper  Company  was  formed,  con- 
trolled by  the  Tyson  family  of  Baltimore,  and  operations  were  begun 
on  a  larger  scale.  In  1901,  after  extensive  improvements  had  been 
made,  the  price  of  copper  fell  and  the  plant  was  closed.  In  1907  and 
1908,  a  modern  reducing  plant  was  constructed  which  was  run  inter- 
mittently until  February,  1909,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  About 
1915,  the  Strafford  properties  were  consolidated  with  a  company 
called  the  Vermont  Copper  Company,  of  Delaware,  with  Mr.  August 
Hecksher  as  president,  and  extensive  improvements  were  made, 
and  during  the  World  War  the  mine  was  operated  extensively.  The 
American  Metals  Company  of  Vermont  operated  the  mine  in  1926, 
and  in  1927. 

Professor  E.  C.  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  in  an  article  published  in  the  biennial  report  of 
the  Vermont  State  Geologist  for  1915-1916,  states  as  follows  as  to 
these   properties : 

During  the  past  seven  years  extensive  prospecting  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  means  of  diamond  drilling,  in  order  to  gain  as  accurate  information  as 
possible  of  the  amount  of  ore  available.,  Twenty-five  holes  have  been  drilled 
representing  over  9,000  ft.  of  borings  and  all  but  three  of  these  have  been  sunk 
from  the  surface.  Based  on  the  evidence  of  these  drill  cores,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  present  some  600,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight. 

Professor  Jacobs  further  states  that  it  is  claimed  additional  de- 
posits were  indicated  of  a  like  extent  but  not  blocked  out.  He 
states  further  that  "this  group  of  mines  has  been  examined  by  many 
eminent  geologists  and  metallurgists,  and  they  agree  that  there  is 
a  colossal  ore  body  which  awaits  only  the  proper  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical treatment  to  yield  a  profitable  return." 

The  ore  is  stated  to  contain  from  2.4  per  cent  to  3.65  per  cent  of 
copper  as  shown  by  varied  samplings. 

In  the  year  1929,  the  Vermont  Copper  Corporation,  a  Delaware 
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Company,  took  a  lease  of  the  properties  and  at  the  present  writing 
(April,  1929),  the  mine  is  being  operated  under  the  direction  of 
that  company,  of  which  Leroy  M.  Gross  of  New  York  City  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  mine  is  now  operated  by  electric  power.  The  ore  after 
being  crushed  is  treated  by  the  oil  flotation  process  and  so  reduced 
to  concentrate  of  about  25  per  cent  copper  for  shipment  to  a  smelter. 

This  mine  has  employed  as  many  as  300  men  at  times  in  the 
past.  The  great  improvement  in  mining  methods,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  copper,  seem  likely  to  combine  for  a  long  continuance  of 
operation  in  the  future. 

Ely  Mines — The  largest  mining  operations  in  Vermont  have 
been  conducted  in  the  past  in  the  town  of  Vershire,  near  the 
village  of  West  Fairlee,  at  the  mines  known  as  the  Ely  Mines.  These 
copper  deposits  were  first  discovered  about  1821,  and  various  small 
operations  were  conducted  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  devel- 
opment. It  was  not  until  1854,  however,  that  any  extensive  work 
was  done,  when  the  Vermont  Copper  Mining  Company  with  a  capi- 
tal of  |500,000,  was  organized  and  Captain  Thomas  Pollard,  an  ex- 
perienced Cornish  miner,  placed  in  charge.  The  output  from  the 
mines  increased  steadily  from  that  time  until  1860,  when  according 
to  Hager's  "Geology  of  Vermont,"  1312  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to 
market.  The  company  had  no  smelter  but  sorted  the  ore,  shipping 
only  the  highest  grade.  This  practice  was  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  as  a  result,  great  ore  dumps  exist  at  the  mines  said 
to  contain  300,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  slightly  over  two  per  cent 
copper. 

The  Vermont  State  Geologist's  Report  for  1915,  states  that  the 
ore  body  worked  by  the  Vermont  Copper  Mining  Company  aver- 
aged over  nine  per  cent  copper,  some  shipments  yielding  as  much 
as  seventeen  per  cent. 

The  mines  were  operated  with  great  profit  for  a  period  with 
probably  the  greatest  prosperity  about  1882,  when  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Smith  Ely,  who  then  owned  the  mine,  was  offered  $1,250,000 
for  the  property.  The  village  of  Copperfield,  near  the  mines,  fur- 
nished quarters  for  as  many  as  1,200  workmen  at  times  during  this 
period  of  great  activity.  The  Legislature  in  1878  changed  the  name 
of  the  town  from  Vershire  to  Ely,  in  honor  of  the  owner  of  the  mines, 
but  four  years  later  the  name  was  changed  back  to  Vershire. 
During  this  period  a  smelter  was  operated  at  the  mines. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  bad  management,  litigation   and  tern- 
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porary  loss  of  the  richest  vein  caused  trouble  for  the  mine.  The 
money  for  the  pay  of  the  miners  was  not  on  hand  and  the  so-called 
"Ely  War"  occurred.  Threatened  rioting  by  the  men  out  of  money 
caused  the  sending  of  several  companies  of  militia  to  Copperfield, 
but  no  bloodshed  resulted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  captain 
of  the  Bradford  company  in  this  so-called  "Ely  War"  was  John  H. 
Watson,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

Professor  Jacobs  states  that,  "After  this,  Weed  states  that  the 
mine  was  successfully  and  profitably  worked,  clearing  over  $4,000  a 
month  in  1888,  but  that  in  the  following  year,  further  litigation  led 
to  a  change  in  ownership." 

In  1889,  a  Mr.  Krause,  of  New  York  City,  bought  the  property 
and  remodeled  the  plant  somewhat  but  did  no  mining  of  consequence. 
The  following  year  it  was  bought  by  George  Westinghouse,  of  air 
brake  fame,  who  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  experimenting  with 
new  methods  and  processes.  It  is  said  that  while  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  question  of  profitable  operation  of  the  mine, 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  made  elsewhere  from  a  process  perfected 
by  these  experiments.  Finally,  Mr.  Westinghouse  ceased  operation 
of  the  mines,  and  for  many  years  nothing  was  done  with  them.  The 
village  of  Copperfield  disappeared  and  the  plant  was  sold  out.  A 
desolate  valley  scarred  and  blackened  with  the  ruins  of  the  great 
furnaces  and  other  buildings  and  the  fast-blackening  hills  of  ore  re- 
mained to  tell  of  a  village  and  an  industry  that  had  gone. 

The  World  War,  however,  with  its  incidental  great  demand  for 
copper  caused  attention  once  more  to  be  turned  to  the  Ely  Mines. 
A  group  of  New  York  and  Western  men  organized  a  corporation 
called  the  Ely-Copperfield  Associates  and  bought  the  property.  They 
erected  a  mill,  installed  a  crusher,  flotation  mill,  classifier  and  other 
machinery,  together  with  a  power  plant  for  operation  and  proceeded 
to  utilize  the  great  dumps.  This  work  was  proceeding  successfully 
when  the  war  ceased  and  the  price  of  copper  dropped  below  the 
level  of  possible  profit,  necessitating  closing  the  mill. 

The  properties  are  now  owned  by  a  group  of  well-known  Ver- 
monters,  who  have  been  assembling  information  about  the  mines 
with  the  purpose  of  reopening  them.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  present 
owners  that  with  modern  machinery  the  mine  can  be  worked  profit- 
ably while  at  the  same  time  the  great  quantity  of  low-grade  ore  on 
the  surface  can  be  utilized.  The  property  consists  of  about  1,400 
acres  of  land  together  with  extensive  mineral  rights  outside  of  this 
tract.  The  mill,  machinery,  reservoir,  pumping  station  and  other 
buildings  are  being  kept  up. 
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The  report  of  the  Vermont  State  Geologist  for  1901-1902  re- 
ferring to  this  mine,  says  at  page  83 : 

The  second  mine,  located  in  Vershire,  is  owned  by  Mr.  George  Westing- 
house.  It  is  about  10  miles  from  either  of  the  others  and  has  been  worked 
more  extensively.  The  adit  has  been  extended  3,600  feet  with  a  vertical  depth 
of  over  1,500  feet;  thereby  carrying  the  present  location  of  the  vein  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  1880  there  were  140  houses  that  would  accommodate  1,000 
officers  and  workmen.  Its  annual  production  was  3,500,000  pounds  of  copper. 
Although  its  history  began  before  the  world  knew  about  copper  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  it  is  neither  exhausted  nor  less  rich  in  the  red  metal. 

The  vein  dips  24  degrees  northeast.  The  roof  and  the  floor  are  virtually 
impenetrable  to  water;  yet  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  feet  there  is  a  little 
seepage   of  water   from   a  vertical   cross   fissure. 

Corinth  Mines — In  Corinth  the  principal  development  is  now 
known  as  the  Pike  Hill  Mines,  while  another  is  known  as  the  Smith 
Mines.  The  workings  began  previous  to  1854  in  a  small  way,  and 
after  that  date  were  continued  by  the  Corinth  Copper  Company 
and  other  concerns.  The  Pike  Hill  Mines  Company  operated  dur- 
ing the  World  War  with  a  production  in  1916,  according  to  the 
Vermont  Geologist's  Reports  of  281,271  pounds  of  copper  and  1675 
ounces  of  silver,  in  1917,  of  51,090  pounds  of  copper  and  216  ounces 
of  silver,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  of  185,206  pounds 
of  copper  and  776  ounces  of  silver. 

The  ore  in  the  Corinth  Mines  is  said  to  average  about  2  1-2% 
copper  with  1  1-2  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  with  some  ore  much  richer. 
The  supply  is  quite  large.  The  mines  are  now  owned  by  Vermont- 
ers  who  for  some  time  have  been  awaiting  favorable  copper  prices 
before  resuming  production. 

In  General — From  the  Elizabeth  Mines  in  Strafford  to  the  Pike 
Hill  Mines  in  Corinth  is  approximately  eighteen  miles.  Between  these 
mines  and  on  the  same  strike  lie  the  great  Ely  Mines,  and  numerous 
other  well-known  outcroppings  through  the  towns  of  Strafford, 
Vershire,  and  Corinth.  The  dream  of  the  residents  of  this  district 
is  some  day  to  see  this  great  ore-bearing  section  developed  as  a 
whole  by  a  company  adequately  financed  and  equipped  to  bring  out 
its  great  wealth  and  make  it  available  for  use  to  the  advantage  of 
the  miners  and  the  enrichment  of  Vermont. 

Vermont's  Place  as  a  Producer  of  Talc — That  there  were  ex- 
tensive talc  deposits  in  Vermont  has  been  known  for  as  long  as 
anyone  with  geological  knowledge  has  been  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  Before  the  days  of  the  white  man,  the 
aborigines  knew  where  to  find  it  and  were,  utilizing  the  soapstone 
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variety  of  it  for  pipes,  ornaments  and  cooking  utensils.  Our  fore- 
fathers, realizing  how  well  it  withstood  heat,  used  the  harder  talc 
and  soapstone  for  backing  their  fireplaces,  and  occasionally  used 
blocks  of  it  for  building  their  houses.  Commercial  use  has  been 
made  of  the  deposits  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  not  to  suffi- 
cient extent  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  asset  of  the  State  until 
within  the  last  quarter  century.  A  few  years  prior  to  the  World 
War  production  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  during  the  conflict, 
and  continuing  for  a  few  years  after  its  close,  Vermont  became  the 
greatest  producer  of  talc  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
mines  more  of  this  substance  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. In  1918,  although  this  was  not  the  year  of  Vermont's  high- 
est production,  there  was  mined  in  the  State  nearly  one-third  of 
the  world's  supply.  Since  1920,  New  York  has  regained  the  lead 
which  it  had  held  from  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  utilization  of 
talc,  and  now  (1929)  turns  out  more  than  half  as  much  again  talc 
as  Vermont,  and,  since  the  New  York  variety  is  somewhat  more 
valuable  than  Vermont's,  it  derives  about  twice  the  income.  Still 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  New  York  and  Vermont  produce  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  mined  in  this  country,  and 
that  Vermont  sells  more  talc  than  any  foreign  country  except 
France. 

Uses  of  Talc — To  one  who  knows  talc  only  as  the  base  of  the 
small  can  of  powder  which  stands  on  the  dressing  table,  it  is  rather 
puzzling  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  the  thousands  of  tons 
mined  every  year.  It  so  happens  that  the  talc  in  the  toilet  powder 
is  most  likely  to  have  come  from  Italy  or  France.  Ten  years  ago, 
Raymond  B.  Laddo  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  made  a 
list  of  the  uses  of  talc  which  disclosed  that  there  were  several  hun- 
dred ways  in  which  the  material  served  useful  purposes.  Without 
any  apologies  to  a  certain  pickle  manufacturer,  he  condensed  his 
list  to  include  57  varieties  of  uses,  under  many  of  which  were  from 
two  to  eight  divisions.  No  doubt  during  the  last  decade  many 
other  uses  for  talc  have  been  discovered,  and  Mr.  Laddo  supple- 
mented his  list  with  one  covering  soapstone  which  evidently  can 
be  utilized  in  another  fifty  ways.  The  lists  will  not  be  reprinted 
here ;  anyone  interested  may  find  it  in  the  Report  for  1919-1920  of 
the  State  Geologist. 

Briefly,  talc  or  soapstone  is  marketed  either  in  the  sawed  slab 
or  powdered  form,  principally  the  latter.  As  sawn  into  slabs  it  may 
go   into   the   manufacture   of   washtubs,    tanks,    tables,   crayons    for 
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marking  iron,  fabrics  or  glass,  slate  pencils,  electrical  devices,  foot- 
warmers,  fireless  cookers,  griddles,  gas  burners,  stoves,  furnace  lin- 
ings, fire  brick,  etc.  In  the  powdered  and  usual  form,  talc  is  used 
in  mixing  paints,  especially  waterproof  preparations,  for  an  electrical 
insulating  material,  in  lubricants,  manufacture  of  dynamite,  dress- 
ing skins,  covering  boilers  or  steampipes,  polishing  glass  and  wood, 
soaps,  pottery  and  glassware,  for  cleansing  foodstuffs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
One  Vermont  company  makes  a  wall  plaster  finish  from  a  good 
part  of  its  product  and  utilizes  the  coarser  and  grittier  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing.  Talc  serves  many  purposes  in  the  textile 
industries,  but  when  used  as  a  filler  for  the  cheap  grades  of  cotton 
cloth  is  a  mere  sham.     The  rubber  industry  requires  tons  of  talc. 

The  most  important  use  made  of  talc,  however,  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  in  which  a  white  mineral  filler  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  the  paper  opaque.  China  clay  formerly  did  this, 
but  talc  was  found  to  possess  decided  advantages  over  any  other 
material.  The  fibrous  varieties  of  talc  also  give  strength  to  paper 
so  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  is  in  proportion  to  its  fibre  and  puri- 
ty. For  newsprint,  wrapping  and  wall  paper  coarser  ground  and 
ordinary  grades  of  talc  can  be  used.  As  pointed  out  the  lowest 
grades  find  application  in  making  roofing  papers.  New  York  leads 
Vermont  in  production  simply  because  it  is  fortunate  in  having  large 
deposits  of  the  fibrous  talc  known  as  "agalite,"  of  which  the  Green 
Mountains  contain  but  little.  Not  only  does  agalite  bring  a  higher 
price  but  this  price  encourages  the  larger  development  of  the  de- 
posits. 

The  Talc  Deposits — Talc  is  found  in  great  pockets,  or  deposits, 
known  for  their  shape  as  "lens,"  or  pods.  They  are  very  narrow  at 
each  end,  wide  in  the  middle  and  their  depths,  while  not  great,  are 
more  so  than  can  be  mined  economically.  The  lens  usually  con- 
sists of  a  large  body  of  talc  surrounding  a  central  core  consisting  of 
"grit,"  a  mixture  of  talc  and  dolomite,  the  whole  deposit  being  en- 
closed in  "blackwall"  or  schist  which  gradually  merges  into  the 
typical  rock  of  the  region.  Closely  associated  with  the  deposits  are 
serpentine  and  verd  antique  intrusions,  which  are  both  beautiful 
and  valuable  : 

These  deposits  lie  in  two  roughly  parallel  broken  chains,  representing  in  their 
middle  part,  in  the  Rochester  Valley,  on  the  west,  and  the  Roxbury  Valley  on 
the  east.  On  the  western  chain  we  have,  south  of  Rochester,  the  Stockbridge 
talc  and  verd  deposit  (Greeley  mine),  the  Plymouth,  Ludlow,  Andover,  Wind- 
ham, Dover  and  Marlboro  deposits  of  talc  and  serpentine,  one  or  both.  In  the 
Rochester  Valley  there  are  numerous  occurrences  of  talc  and  serpentine,  while 
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to  the  north  lie  the  deposits  of  the  towns  of  Fayston,  Waitsfield  and  Moretown, 
the  Moretown  talc  and  serpentine,  the  Duxbury  and  Waterbury  outcroppings 
of  serpentine,  the  Cambridge  deposit  of  talc  and  serpentine,  the  Johnson  ser- 
pentine and  talc  deposits,  the  Waterville  talc  deposit,  and  the  Enosburg  and 
Berkshire  talc  outcroppings. 

On  the  eastern  chain  there  are,  in  the  Roxbury  Valley,  the  great  serpen- 
tine and  verd  intrusions  which  continue  to  Northfield.  .  .  .  South  of  Roxbury 
the  eastern  line  of  deposits  includes  the  grit  talc  of  East  Granville,  the  beads 
of  steatite  (soapstone)  in  Braintree  and  Bethel,  the  talc  deposits  of  Reading, 
the  talc  outcrop  in  Cavendish,  and  finally,  the  grit  talc  deposit  at  Chester, 
which  lies  in  the  gneissic  area  and  is  followed  by  the  steatite  deposits  of  Ches- 
ter,  Grafton,  and  Athens. 

All  the  best  talc  mines  lie  on  the  western  chain.  On  the  eastern,  the  talc 
is  mostly  of  the  grit  variety,  the  serpentine  much  more  in  evidence,  and  the  best 
verd  antique  occurs. 

(E.  C.  JACOBS  in   1916.) 

Altogether  about  forty  known  commercially  available  talc  de- 
posits are  known  to  exist  in  the  State,  seventeen  have  been  worked 
at  some  time  in  the  past,  and  six  are  now  (1929)  being  utilized. 

Mining  and  Milling — There  are  many  methods  of  getting  out  the 
talc  from  the  earth  and  putting  it-  in  a  form  that  is  saleable,  but 
the  methods  have  much  in  common.  A  deposit  of  talc  is  discovered, 
it  may  be  through  the  white  mark  on  the  rock  left  by  a  horse  in 
pasture.  If  the  deposit  is  large,  easily  gotten  out  and  conveniently 
located  as  to  transportation,  a  company  is  organized  to  exploit  the 
deposit.  Vermont  talc  sells,  usually,  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per 
ton,  so  that  if  all  conditions  are  not  favorable  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
mining.  Many  organizations  have  been  connected  with  the  talc 
industry  throughout  the  long  past,  but  there  are  just  five  companies 
now  exploiting  talc  in  the  State  and  only  one  has  been  in  business 
for  less  than  a  quarter  century.  After  the  extent  of  a  deposit  has 
been  measured  either  by  ditching  around  and  drilling  beneath  the 
surface,  or  by  both  ways,  the  quality  of  the  deposit  and  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  land  determine  how  it  shall  be  got- 
ten to  the  mill.  If  mining  is  expensive,  or  the  talc  must  be  hauled 
far,  if  the  railroad  be  distant,  work  had  better  stop.  Practically  all 
of  the  present  active  companies  have  mine,  mill  and  railroad  con- 
veniently placed. 

The  actual  mining  is  simple, — just  the  boring  of  holes,  the  load- 
ing them  with  explosive,  firing  and  the  loading  of  the  broken  rock 
into  carts  or  cars  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mill.  Some  mines  have 
tunnels  and  slopes  where  full  advantage  is  taken  of  gravity  to  get 
the  raw  material  to  the  crushers.     Some  haul  a  part  of  the  talc  in 
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motor  trucks.  At  East  Granville,  where  the  deposits  are  on  an 
upper  level  300  feet  above  the  valley  and  the  mill  by  the  railroad,  a 
wire  rope  tramway  on  which  is  suspended  two  buckets  lowers  the 
material  down  the  slope,  the  loaded  bucket  supplying  the  power 
to  pull  the  unloaded  one  up  to  a  position  to  be  reloaded. 

The  talc,  if  dry  enough  upon  its  arrival  at  the  mill,  is  turned 
into  a  series  of  crushers  and  grinders  and  screens  by  which  it  is 
automatically  reduced  to  whatever  grade  and  kind  desired.  Usually, 
after  the  crushing,  the  talc  must  be  dried  in  a  hot  air  blast  until 
all  moisture  is  driven  out  before  fine  grinding  can  be  done.  The 
finished  product  may  be  relatively  coarse  or  very  fine.  The  Vermont 
Talc  Company  in  Chester  manufactures  a  product  so  fine  that  more 
than  99  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  200  mesh  sieve,  and  95  per  cent 
through  a  325  mesh  screen.  The  finest  talc  may  be  sifted  through 
silk  as  in  a  flour  mill.  Finished,  the  talc  is  bagged,  or  stored;  the 
American  Mineral  Company,  Johnson,  erected  a  series  of  silos  for 
storage  purposes  in  1920.  The  milling  process  is  very  simple  in 
method  but  requires  highly  skilled  oversight  in  practice,  for  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things  can  happen.  Nearly  all  mills  use  hydro-electric 
power. 

The  Vermont  Talc  Companies — There  were,  in  1928,  five  active 
talc  concerns  operating  in  the  State:  The  American  Mineral  Com- 
pany with  mines  at  East  Johnson;  the  Magnesia  Talc  Company  of 
Waterbury ;  the  Eastern  Talc  Company  with  mines  at  East  Gran- 
ville and  Rochester;  the  Vermont  Talc  Company,  and  the  American 
Soapstone  Finish  Company,  both  at  Chester  Depot.  The  American 
Mineral  Company  has  shifted  its  scene  of  operations  several  times 
in  a  long  period  of  years.  Prior  to  1906,  a  deposit  at  North  Water- 
ville,  Lamoille  County,  was  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the 
material  was  only  of  fair  grade  and  had  to  be  hauled  nine  miles  to 
the  railroad,  both  of  which  factors  helped  to  make  the  venture  un- 
successful. In  1906,  a  mine  was  opened  at  Johnson  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  railroad,  which  made  the  marketing  of  the  product 
cheap.  But  the  deposit  was  small  and  eventually  became  too  deep 
and  narrow  to  be  mined  profitably,  and  was  therefore  abandoned. 
In  1913,  the  company  bought  talc  deposits  at  East  Johnson  which  are 
so  extensive  as  to  give  the  company  an  enormous  supply  which  should 
last  for  years  to  come.  A  rapidly  increasing  business  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  and  large  mill  in  1921,  fitted  with  the  most  modern  of 
machinery,  and  it  was  in  this  plant  that  the  novel  scheme  of  con- 
structing silo-shaped  bins  for  the   storage   of  the   finished   product, 
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was  introduced.  The  company's  talc  finds  wide  use  in  paper  and  rub- 
ber filling,  cloth  finishing,  talcum  powder,  roofing  paper,   etc. 

The  Magnesia  Talc  Company  of  Waterbury,  is  after  a  fashion, 
the  successor  of  the  ill-fated  International  Mining  Company  which, 
in  the  early  days,  expended  large  sums  in  wasteful  methods  of  ex- 
ploiting the  talc  industry  of  Vermont.  From  this  concern  the  Mag- 
nesia Talc  Company  purchased,  in  1912,  a  deposit  at  Moretown,  two 
miles  from  Waterbury.  Later  a  reserve  was  bought  in  Stowe,  there- 
by assuring  itself  of  a  continuous  supply  sufficient  to  warrant  large 
expenditures  for  permanent  equipment.  The  former  company's  mill 
was  replaced  by  a  more  modern  one  in  1913;  improvements  and 
enlargements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  until  its  capacity 
was  something  over  150  tons  a  day.  This  was  the  first  company  to 
introduce  electric  haulage  for  mine  cars.  The  talc  produced  is  of 
fine  quality  with  little  grit.  Besides  the  customary  ground  talc, 
the  company  makes  crayons  for  marking  on  metal  work,  etc.  Under 
aggressive  management  the  Magnesia  Company  became  the  second 
largest  producer  of  talc  in  the  State,  a  position  which  it  has  retained. 

The  Eastern  Talc  Company,  with  mines  at  East  Granville  and 
Rochester,  and  elsewhere  outside  Vermont  even  to  California,  was 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  probably  today,  the  largest  talc  mining  and 
milling  company  in  the  world,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  production 
comes  from  Vermont.  The  company  was  a  pioneer  in  employing 
trained  engineers  and  using  scientific  methods  of  operating,  and  its 
success  has  proved  the  value  of  such  a  policy.  A  number  of  mines 
have  been  opened  by  the  company,  the  East  Granville  deposit,  ex- 
tremely extensive,  coming  in  for  most  of  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  more.  The  cable  method,  already  described,  has  been  in 
service  for  most  of  that  period.  Rather  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  Rochester  mines  of  the  Eastern  Talc  Company,  the  "Wil- 
liams," was  the  grand-daddy  of  the  mines  in  Vermont,  the  one  which 
was  worked  over  the  greatest  length  of  years.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the 
geologist,  reported  in  1861  that  the  Williams  deposit  had  been 
worked  for  some  time  for  soapstone  purposes.  For  years  prior  to 
the  present  century,  the  Williams  Mine  was  the  principal  producer 
in  the  State.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  World  War  the  mine  was 
abandoned,  not  because  there  was  not  talc  in  plenty,  but  because 
there  were  other  neighboring  deposits  which  could  be  utilized  more 
inexpensively. 

At  Chester  Depot  are  located  two  talc  companies.  The  Ver- 
mont Talc  Company  has  ample  reserves  of  mineral  in  its  Wind- 
ham   mines,    although    it    suffers    somewhat    from    the    handicap    of 
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having  to  haul  the  talc  in  motor  trucks  some  ten  miles  to  the  De- 
pot. The  mines  were  worked  in  the  ancient  day  for  soapstone,  but 
this  proved  to  be  deficient  in  strength  and  in  fire-resisting  proper- 
ties. It  was  these  faults  which  drew  attention  to  its  talc  possibili- 
ties, and  the  company  now  working  it  is  one  of  the  older  concerns 
in  the  talc  business  in  Vermont.  The  American  Soapstone  Finish 
Company,  of  Chester  Depot,  purchased  the  "Carleton"  quarry  which 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  as  neither  a  talc  nor  soapstone  deposit. 
The  mineral  was  a  sort  of  mongrel  talc,  but  it  ground  easily  and 
well,  and  a  number  of  uses  were  found  for  it  by  the  owners.  For  a 
full  quarter  century  this  deposit  has  been  worked  to  the  profit  of 
those  concerned.  The  most  of  the  product  is  sold  for  use  in  roofing 
compounds  and  mixtures,  but  ground  and  bolted  soapstone,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances  are  made. 

Like  any  other  business  there  have  been  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses. Companies,  such  as  the  International,  a  heavily  capitalized 
Maine  concern  had  plants  and  mines  in  several  places  in  the  State ; 
The  New  England  Talc  Company  worked  a  large  deposit  near 
Pittsfield  from  1897  to  1905.  Around  Stockbridge  soapstone  and 
talc  were  taken  from  mines  intermittently  from  1870  to  1904,  and 
others  might  be  named.  Soapstone,  which  once  was  the  important 
feature  of  talc  production,  amounts  to  little  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though there  is  plenty  of  this  material  still  in  the  hills,  and  the 
mining  of  it  may  revive.  As  things  stand,  Vermont  is  the  second 
largest  producer  of  talc  in  America,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  1926 
being  53,510  tons  having  a  sales  value  of  $514,427. 

The  Slate  Industry  in  Vermont  (By  A.  H.  Morrow) — Slate  is  a 
fine-grained,  metamorphic  rock,  characterized  by  a  more  or  less 
perfect  cleavage  in  one  direction,  varying  widely  in  color  and  min- 
eralogical  and  chemical  composition.  It  is  differentiated  from  shale 
by  greater  hardness  and  coherence,  by  containing  characteristic 
metamorphic  minerals  and  by  the  fact  that  the  cleavage  of  slate 
bears  no  relation  to  the  original  bedding  planes,  while  the  cleavage 
of  shale  is  usually  parallel  to  the  bedding  planes.  Slate  is  a  rock 
of  variable  composition  containing  several  minerals,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  which  are  quartz  and  mica. 

The  history  of  slate  in  England,  France  and  Wales  dates  back 
several  centuries.  One  of  the  earliest  references  of  the  use  of  slate 
for  roofing  is  the  Saxon  Chapel  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Wiltshire, 
England,  which  was  built  during  the  eighth  century  and  after  eleven 
hundred  years  the  roof  is  still  in  good  condition  although  covered 
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with  moss.     The  quality  of  Vermont  slate  is  conceded  to  be  fully 
up  to  the  foreign  standard. 

The  first  slate  quarry  in  America  of  which  we  have  a  record  was 
opened  about  1734,  but  on  account  of  transportation  facilities,  the 
development  was  slow  until  within  the  past  seventy-five  years. 

Practically  all  of  the  American  colored  slate  is  quarried  in  Rut- 
land County  and  from  a  territory  about  thirty  miles  long  and  less 
than  a  mile  wide  along  the  New  York  State  border  in  the  towns  of 
Rupert,  Pawlet,  Wells,  Poultney  and  Fair  Haven,  this  industry  has 
grown  so  that  now  nearly  two  thousand  slate  workers  are  employed 
and  a  trainload  of  slate  is  shipped  out  every  day  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Welsh  slate  makers  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
this  industry  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  the  year  of  1877, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  slate  workers  left  the  Bethesda  district  in 
Wales  and  came  to  America  to  work  in  the  quarries. 

Vermont  is  second  in  rank  of  the  slate  producing  States,  but  the 
slightly  larger  production  in  Pennsylvania  is  all  gray  and  black. 
The  same  colors  make  up  the  smaller  production  in  the  other  slate 
producing  States,   Maine   and   Virginia. 

From  the  Vermont  quarries  the  colors  of  three-sixteenths  inch 
slate,  which  is  the  standard  thickness,  include  various  shades  of 
weathering  and  fast  color  green,  buff,  purple,  mottled  green  and 
purple,  gray  and  black. 

The  thicker  slate,  some  of  which  have  water  cleave  surface,  con- 
tain a  larger  variety  of  colors  and  shades  including  bright  golden 
tints,  rich  browns,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  called  "Freaks." 

Until  within  twenty  years  practically  all  slate  for  roofing  pur- 
poses was  split  about  three-sixteenths  inch  thick  but  now  quite  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  production  is  split  into  the  thicker  slate  ranging 
from  one-quarter  inch  to  two  inches,  the  different  thicknesses  usu- 
ally being  applied  in  a  graduation  on  expensive  buildings  where 
architectural  effects  are  desired. 

The  larger  part  of  the  production  is  used  for  roofing  purposes 
but  during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  slate 
flooring,  both  inside  and  for  porches  and  on  terraces  as  well  as  for 
garden  walks. 

Slate  is  also  used  for  electrical  switch  boards,  billiard  table  tops, 
stair  treads,  window  sills,  partitions,  sinks,  laundry  tubs  and  grave 
vaults.  Slate  granules  are  used  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface 
of  prepared  roofing  materials. 
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The  largest  quarriers  of  slate,  not  only  in  Vermont  but  in  Amer- 
ica, are  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Company  whose  main  office  is  located 
at  West  Pawlet,  with  branches  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

There  has  been  of  late  increased  activity  in  the  slate  business 
and  the  thirty-seven  companies  operating  in  Vermont  are  as  follows : 

Castleton :  P.  F.  Hinchey  and  Company,  Hydeville.  Mill  stock 
only.  Green,  purple,  mottled.  Penrhyn  Slate  Company.  Mill  stock 
only.  Mills  at  Hydeville,  Lake  Bomoseen,  Scotch  Hill.  Green,  pur- 
ple, mottled.  Hydeville  Slate  Works.  Mill  stock  only.  Green,  pur- 
ple, mottled.  John  Jones  Slate  Company,  Castleton.  Mill  stock  only. 
Green,  purple,  mottled.  Lake  Shore  Slate  Company,  West  Castle- 
ton. Mill  stock  only.  Purple,  mottled.  Stoss  Milling  Company, 
Poultney.     Ground  slate  only. 

Fair  Haven:  C.  M.  Beach  Slate  Company.  Purple.  Clark  and 
Flannigan  Slate  Company.  Mill  stock,  roofing,  unfading  green, 
purple,  gray,  mottled.  Durick,  Keenan  and  Company.  Mill  stock 
only.  Mottled,  purple.  Eureka  Slate  Company.  Roofing  slate. 
Unfading  green,  purple,  mottled.  Fair  Haven  Marble  and  Marble- 
ized  Slate  Company.  Purple,  green,  mottled.  Locke  Slate  Products 
Corporation.  Mottled  green  and  mottled  purple.  McNamarra 
Brothers  Slate  Company.  Electrical  slate  only.  Mahar  Brothers 
Slate  Company.  Mill  stock  and  roofing  slate.  Old  English  Slate 
Company.  Roofing  slate.  Purple,  mottled.  Office,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. W.  H.  Pelkey  Slate  Company.  Roofing,  green.  Vermont 
Milling  and  Products  Corporation.  Ground  slate  only  for  roofing. 
Mill  at  Poultney.  Office,  Fair  Haven.  A.  R.  Young  Slate  Com- 
pany.    Mill  stock  only. 

Poultney :  Auld  and  Conger  Company,  Roofing.  Unfading  green, 
weathering  green,  sea  green,  purple,  mottled.  Cambrian  Slate  Com- 
pany. Roofing.  Purple,  sea  green.  Office,  Granville,  New  York. 
Donnelly  and  Pincus  Slate  Company.  Roofing.  Unfading  green, 
purple,  mottled.  General  Slate  Company.  Roofing.  Sea  green, 
mottled,  purple,  gray.  New  York  Consolidated  Slate  Company. 
Roofing.  Green.  Unfading  green,  mottled.  F.  C.  Sheldon  Slate 
Company.  Roofing.  Purple,  sea  green.  Staso  Milling  Company. 
Ground  slate  only.  United  Slate  Company.  Roofing.  Mottled. 
Vendor  Slate  Company.  Roofing.  Sea  green,  mottled,  purple,  gray, 
unfading  green. 

West  Pawlet :  Rising  and  Nelson  Slate  Company.  Roofing.  Sea 
green. 

Wells :    O'Brien    Slate    Company.    Roofing.    Purple,    sea    green. 
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Burdette  and  Hyatt.  Quarries  in  Wells.  Office,  Whitehall,  New 
York.  Norton  Brothers  Slate  Company.  Quarries  in  Vermont  and 
New  York.  Roofing.  Green,  purple,  red.  Progressive  Slate  Com- 
pany. Quarries,  Vermont  and  New  York.  Office,  Granville,  New 
York.  Purple,  green,  red.  O.  W.  Owens  and  Sons  Slate  Company. 
Quarries,  Vermont  and  New  York.  Office,  Granville,  New  York. 
Green,  red,  purple.  Roofing.  F.  C.  Sheldon  Slate  Company.  Quar- 
ries in  Vermont.  Office,  Granville,  New  York.  Roofing.  Sea  green. 
O.  W.  Thomas.  Roofing.  Sea  green.  Vermont  Slate  Company.  Quar- 
ries in  Vermont.  Office,  Granville,  New  York.  Roofing.  Sea 
green,  purple,  red.  H.  G.  Williams  Slate  Company.  Quarries  in 
Vermont  and  New  York.     Office,  Granville.     Purple,  red,  green. 

Asbestos  Deposits — Vermont  contains  the  largest  known  de- 
posits of  asbestos  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  deposits  are 
of  the  chrysotile  variety,  the  longest  fibred  and  most  valuable  kind 
of  asbestos.  Although  these  facts  have  been  known  for  many  years, 
the  deposits  have  never  adequately  been  exploited  so  that  they  still 
remain  one  of  the  comparatively  undeveloped  assets  of  the  State. 
Asbestos,  so  some  of  those  interested  insist,  is  "the  most  valuable 
mineral  in  the  world" ;  only  because  its  products  are  "hidden"  from 
the  sight  of  the  casual  observer  is  its  importance  unrealized.  As- 
bestos has  a  thousand  uses,  it  enters  into  practically  all  the  com- 
forts of  modern  life,  into  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  necessities.  And  there  are  no  good  substitutes.  More  asbestos 
is  being  used  every  year;  the  demand  has  never  been  fully  supplied. 
Chrysotile,  with  its  long  silken  fibre  which  can  be  spun  into  a  thread 
of  which  it  takes  32,000  feet  to  weigh  a  pound,  sells  for  one  to  two 
hundred  times  the  price  of  low  grade  asbestos.  The  Vermont  de- 
posits are  large,  although  the  more  valuable  fibre  will  be  reached 
only  when  quarries  or  mines  have  attained  some  depth ;  adequate 
hydro-electric  power  is  within  easy  distance ;  competition  from  oth- 
er States  need  not  be  feared ;  the  home  market  is  a  good  one,  and 
Vermont  has  shipped  asbestos  to  Europe.  The  development  of 
the  deposits  affords  one  of  Vermont's  important  industrial  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Asbestos  Regions — A  State  Report  on  Mining,  published  in 
1872,  stated  that  asbestos  had  been  found  near  almost  every  outdrop 
of  talc  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  that  in  Lowell,  during 
the  summer  of  1870,  several  tons  of  asbestos  had  been  taken  out 
and  shipped  away.     In  November,   1899,  a  French-Canadian  wood- 
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chopper  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  by  discovering,  or  re- 
discovering, asbestos  in  Lowell.  The  State  Geologist  made  a  re- 
survey  of  the  asbestos  deposits,  and  reported  four  main  asbestos 
regions.  The  first  was  two  miles  northeast  of  Lowell,  of  which  de- 
posit Professor  C.  H.  Richardson  said:  "Sufficient  fibre  exists  to 
warrant  the  immediate  development  of  the  property."  The  second 
region  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  Round  Mountain,  in  the  towns  of 
Lowell  and  Westfield.  This  belt  is  several  miles  long  by  one  mile 
in  width.  The  third  region  is  situated  on  the  southwest  slope  of 
Belvidere  Mountain  in  the  town  of  Eden,  and  at  least  ten  companies 
have  been  located  here  at  various  times.  The  fourth  section,  and  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  present  century,  the  best  developed,  is  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Belvidere  in  the  town  of  Lowell.  Professor  Rich- 
ardson wrote  of  this  deposit:  "The  quality  of  the  chrysotile  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  fiber  produced  in  the  world.  The  writer  has  care- 
fully compared  this  fiber  in  tensile  strength  with  the  fibre  of  Black 
Lake,  Thetford  and  East  Broughton,  Canada,  in  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion. .  .  Much  more  long  fiber  may  be  expected  with  increased 
depth  of  mining,  for  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  deep 
seated."  He  further  stated  that  one  company  there  owned  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  chrysotile  bearing  rock  to  warrant  an  output  of 
100  tons  a  day  for  an  almost  unlimited  period.  There  are  other 
asbestos  deposits  in  the  State  but  these  stand  out  as  the  most  com- 
mercially available.  The  Lowell  and  Eden  deposits  appear  to  be 
outcrops  of  the  great  asbestos  vein  of  lower  Quebec  which,  since 
1890,  has  made  that  Province  the  producer  of  the  bulk  of  the  asbes- 
tos used  in  the  world. 

Asbestos  Mines — As  has  been  pointed  out  asbestos  has  been 
mined  in  Vermont  off  and  on  since  1870,  but  seldom  to  any  extent 
and  with  no  continuity.  In  1912  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
reported  that :  "Vermont  continues  by  far  the  most  important  pro- 
ducer of  chrysotile  asbestos  in  the  United  States ;  in  fact  it  was  the 
only  producer  in  1912  aside  from  the  small  supply  reported  from 
Wyoming."  At  that  time  the  New  England  Asbestos  Company 
with  a  holding  of  90  acres  on  Belvidere  Mountain  in  Eden,  and  the 
Lowell  Lumber  Company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  were 
the  only  two  companies  busy  with  actual  developments.  The  last 
mentioned  company  was  responsible  for  the  reported  amounts  of 
the  United  States  Survey  of  1912.  In  Lowell  was  the  tiny  hamlet 
called  Chrysotile  from  which  was  shipped  the  largest  tonnage  of 
chrysotile  fibre  in  the  United  States.  The  amounts  really  were  always 
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small,  and  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  mining 
ceased.  Long  fibre  asbestos  has  to  be  separated  from  the  attendant 
rock  by  hand,  and  in  the  isolated  town  of  Lowell  it  was  difficult  to 
get  hand  laborers.  Attempts  to  revive  the  industry  in  Lowell  have 
been  but  partially  successful. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Belvidere  in  the  town  of  Eden,  mining 
had  been  carried  on  spasmodically  since  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1920  work  was  again  begun  with  renewed  interest  and 
the  closest  approach  to  adequate  financing  since  the  beginning.  The 
Asbestos  Company  of  America  spent  $600,000  in  opening  a  mine  at 
Steven's  Mills  in  Eden,  in  equipping  a  plant,  and  in  acquiring  con- 
trol of  the  Vermont  and  Quebec  Power  Company  so  as  to  have  an 
ample  supply  of  electric  power.  Some  600  acres  of  asbestos  bearing 
rock  were  owned  containing  an  estimated  20,000,000  tons  of  material. 
The  fibre  was  neither  long  nor  short,  but  of  the  desseminated  or  slip 
type  for  which  there  was  an  ample  market,  the  percentage  of  the 
mill  fibre  running  considerably  higher  than  in  the  Canadian  districts. 
This  advantage  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  distance  the  Belvidere 
product  had  to  be  hauled  to  Hyde  Park,  twelve  miles  away,  the 
nearest  shipping  point,  and  the  rock  had  to  be  mined  high  on  the 
mountain  side.  Another  half  million  dollars  was  expended  and  eight- 
een months  passed  before  actual  production  operations  were  started 
in  May,  1922.  A  year  later  about  fifty  tons  per  day  were  being 
turned  out. 

Present  Operations — Although  the  Eden  plant,  mine  and  equip- 
ment represented  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  and  had  advantages 
in  location,  quantity  and  quality  of  rock,  power,  etc.,  it  failed  to  pay 
large  enough  returns  on  the  investment  and  additional  funds  were 
needed  to  put  the  plant  in  such  shape  as  would  make  mining  profit- 
able. The  money  was  not  forthcoming  and  the  plant  gradually 
ceased  operating.  In  1926,  the  property  was  acquired  by  a  new 
organization,  the  Vermont  Asbestos  Corporation  with  strong  back- 
ing by  Boston  financiers.  During  1927  and  1928  the  company  was 
engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  plant,  in  the  repair  of  roads  and 
providing  for  an  adequate  motor  truck  service  to  transport  the 
asbestos  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad,  and  in  the  installation  of 
new  machinery  or  the  improvement  of  the  old  equipment.  A  new 
electric  power  line,  twenty  miles  long,  was  constructed  from  Fair- 
fax, with  1,500-horsepower  capacity,  and  a  possible  increase  to  ten 
times  this  amount.  Since  December  1,  1928,  the  quarry  and  mill 
have   been   in   operation   producing  the   various   grades   of   asbestos 
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which  compare  favorably  with  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mines. 
The  owners  are  convinced  that  their  deposit,  the  largest  and  most 
promising  in  the  United  States,  will  justify,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  development  on  a  large  scale,  so  they  are  planning  to  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  present  unit  to  1,000  tons  of  rock  per  day, 
and  work  on  this  enlargement  should  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  1929.  Production  is  being  continued  during  construction,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Vermont,  which  has  been  knocking  feebly  at  the 
door  of  the  asbestos  world  since  1870,  may  at  last  be  admitted  to 
full  fellowship  in  the  production  of  one  of  earth's  most  useful  min- 
erals. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

VERMONT  ON  WHEELS 

Home  of  the  Green  Mountains 
We're  in  love  with  you, 
For  our  Glorious  Nation 
You  are  red,   white,   blue. 
Noble  men  and  women  call 
You  Mother  true, 
Hail  Vermont,  our  homeland, 
We'll  abide  with  you. 

—JOHN  L.   SOUTHWICK. 

Acting  upon  the  happy  suggestion  of  Collector  Harry  C.  White- 
hill,  and  largely  under  his  able  guidance,  Vermonters  have  become 
knights  of  the  road  three  times  in  the  last  four  years  and  Vermont 
has  gone  on  wheels  to  all  parts  of  the  South  and  middle  West.  It 
was  a  good  will  tour  and  publicity  stunt  combined.  As  a  result  of 
the  three  successful  trips  Vermont  has  not  only  been  sold  to  the 
world,  but  to  thousands  of  Vermonters  here  at  home  who  never 
knew  their  native  State  had  so  many  attractions  or  such  varied 
industries  until  they  had  examined  the  exhibits  on  the  train.  As 
the  1929  train  left  Burlington  Senator  Levi  P.  Smith  wrote  of  its 
mission  in  the  "Burlington  Free  Press": 

This  little  State,  proud  of  its  conservatism,  convinced  in  its  frugality,  in- 
stead of  resting  comfortably  on  its  laurels,  has  the  excess  vitality  to  send  out 
a  whole  train-load  of  its  citizens  headed  by  its  Governor,  to  tour  the  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  products  of  its  farms  and  factories,  and  the 
attractions  of  its  country-side. 

The  purposes  and  plans  of  the  three  Vermont  Specials  were  the 
same  each  time.  The  train  carried,  besides  over  one  hundred  Ver- 
monters, several  cars  of  exhibits  of  the  attractions  and  industries  of 
the  State.  Tons  of  printed  matter  were  taken  in  the  cars  and  widely 
distributed  at  every  point.  While  the  Vermonters  were  being 
escorted  around  the  cities  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  or  dined 
at  the  finest  hotels,  the  exhibition  cars  were  opened  for  inspection 
where  thousands  visited  them  and  got  a  broader  idea  of  Vermont 
and  its  resources.  The  tourists  were  received  everywhere  with  the 
most  cordial  welcome,  especially  from  the  hundreds  of  natives  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State  who  were  living  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  cities. 
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The  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Special  of  1926  was  the  first  of  the 
trio  of  trains  that  broadcasted  the  State  to  other  communities.  This 
was  sponsored  by  the  Vermont  Press  Association  and  the  train 
was  in  charge  of  the  officials  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway.  It 
left  Burlington  on  May  17,  and  was  a  beautiful  train  of  nine  Pull- 
mans and  four  exhibition  cars.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Franklin  S. 
Billings  headed  the  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ver- 
monters  which  included  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  True  to  its  name  it  distributed  on  the  trip  family  packages 
of  sweetness  marked  "Vermont  Pure  Maple  Sugar.  Packed  Ex- 
pressly for  the  Vermont  Press  Association." 

Boston  was  the  first  stop  where  the  party  were  welcomed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Vermont  Association  of  Boston  and 
the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  Vermont.  At  the  banquet 
in  the  evening,  Governor  Billings  said : 

We  have  come  to  your  midst  to  show  you  that  with  all  the  men  and  women 
we  have  poured  into  other  states  we  still  have  many  left  of  whom  we  can  be 
proud.  The  delegation  you  see  before  you  is  made  up  of  men  who  stand  high 
in  the  affairs  of  our  State.  They  are  pushing  forward  many  of  our  industries — 
our  marble  and  granite,  our  agricultural  products,  our  slate,  our  wood  working 
and  many  other  important  products.  Among  our  agricultural  products  think  of 
the  apples  and  the  potatoes  we  raise.  It  would  put  you  to  sleep  if  I  named  them 
all,  but  I  must  not  leave  out  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 

Brief  stops  were  made  the  next  day  at  Springfield,  Hartford, 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  before  New  York  was  reached.  The 
metropolis  did  not  stop  its  activities  during  the  Vermonters'  brief 
stay,  but  the  mayor  met  the  party  at  City  Hall  and  while  the  visitors 
were  being  whirled  through  Broadway  where  all  traffic  had  been 
stopped  for  the  ride,  certainly  thousands  of  city  folks  knew  that 
the  Vermonters  had  arrived. 

Short  stops  were  made  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  at 
Washington  the  Vermonters  met  their  own  President  at  the  White 
House,  and  were  later  most  graciously  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Porter  H.  Dale. 

Other  cities  visited  on  this  trip  included  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  At  all  these  places  civic  organiza- 
tions or  Vermont  societies  gave  them  receptions  and  banquets ;  at 
Detroit  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  visiting  some  of  the  automo- 
bile plants  that  have  made  that  city  famous,  and  everywhere  Ver- 
mont and  Vermonters  occupied  the  attention  of  whatever  city  they 
were  in  as  long  as  their  visit  lasted.  But  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptions of  all  came  when  the  long  train  reached  Vermont  again. 
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Brief  stops  were  made  at  Bennington,  Rutland,  Proctor,  Brandon, 
Middlebury  and  Vergennes,  where  thousands  of  Vermonters  of  all 
ages  met  the  train  and  welcomed  the  Vermonters  home  again.  Over 
three  thousand  miles  had  been  covered  in  the  ten  days  and  ten  thou- 
sand people  in  nearly  a  score  of  cities  had  a  chance  to  see  the  exhibits. 

E.  L.  Olney,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Industries,  had  charge 
of  collecting  the  exhibits  and  attending  to  the  details  of  displaying 
them  en  route.  The  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company  of  St.  Johnsbury 
had  an  exhibit  which  with  the  tons  of  maple  products  taken  along 
filled  a  car.  The  Barre  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  had  half  a 
carload  of  granite  memorials;  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  of  Proc- 
tor and  the  Bennington  manufacturers  all  had  large  exhibits.  Other 
exhibitors  on  this  train  included  the  Bellows  Falls  municipal  dis- 
play; G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Rutland;  Newton  &  Thompson  Mnfg.  Co., 
Brandon;  L.  &  J.  A.  Steward,  Rutland;  M.  E.  Walbridge,  Rutland; 
Arlington  Refrigerator  Co. ;  Vermont  Spool  &  Bobbin  Co.,  Burling- 
ton ;  National  Survey  Co.,  Chester ;  Brandon  Rock  Products  Cor- 
poration ;  Eastern  Magnesia  Talc  Co.,  Burlington;  exhibit  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Department;  Richford  Manufacturing  Co.;  Orleans 
municipal  exhibit;  Manchester  municipal  exhibit;  Appleyard  Motor 
Co.,  Burlington;  L.  E.  Reed,  Sudbury;  Vermont  Hydro-Electric 
Corporation,  Rutland;  Green  Mountain  Card  Co.,  White  River 
Junction ;  St.  Albans  Plumbing  and  Heating  Co. ;  United  States 
Clothes  Pin  Co.,  Montpelier;  exhibit  of  the  State  Publicity  Depart- 
ment; Randolph  Community  exhibit;  Bridgewater  Woolen  Co.; 
Stowe  Community  exhibit;  Green  Mountain  Packing  Co.,  St.  Al- 
bans ;  Horatio  Hickok  Co.,  Burlington. 

The  success  of  the  Maple  Sugar  Special  encouraged  Collector 
Whitehill,  James  P.  Taylor  of  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, President  Hunt  of  the  Vermont  Press  Association  and  Sec- 
retary Olney  to  plan  for  the  Vermont  Special  in  the  spring  of  1927. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  departure  a  representative  of  the 
committee  made  a  tour  of  the  State  and  booked  most  of  the  exhibitors 
of  the  Maple  Sugar  Special  and  many  new  ones  for  the  second  tour. 
This  train  was  in  charge  of  the  officials  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  and 
consisted  of  five  steel  baggage  cars,  seven  Pullmans,  one  Pullman 
observation  car,  one  club  car,  and  en  route  two  dining  cars.  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  John  E.  Weeks  and  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
S.  Hollister  Jackson  headed  the  party  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  that  left  Burlington  on  the  afternoon  of  April  18  for  another 
ten-days'  swing  around  the  circle.    Three  Ohio  cities  were  visited  the 
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following  day — Columbus,  Springfield  and  Dayton.  Governor  Do- 
heny  received  the  party  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Columbus  and  at 
Dayton  three  thousand  people  visited  the  exhibit  cars.  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  were  on  the  schedule  for  April  20.  The  Vermonters 
made  a  great  hit  with  the  welcoming  party  at  Louisville  by  gather- 
ing on  the  station  platform  at  Louisville  and  singing  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home."  Governor  Field  of  Kentucky  was  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  memorable  banquet  at  the  Brown  Hotel.  His  tribute  to 
Senator  Frank  L.  Greene,  with  whom  he  was  associated  some  years 
ago  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  brought  every  Vermonter  to 
his  feet.  The  party  met  their  third  Governor  at  Indianapolis  when 
Governor  Jackson  gave  the  Vermonters  a  real  Hoosier  welcome, 
but  the  rain  dampened  the  enjoyment  of  the  brief  stay. 

Little  did  the  party  think  when  they  crossed  the  swollen  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  highest  since  the  great  flood  of  1844,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  see  a  great  flood  in  their  own 
home  State.  Mayor  Miller  of  St.  Louis  presided  at  the  banquet  and 
one  of  the  Vermonters  in  acknowledging  the  welcome  said  that  even 
the  "Father  of  Waters"  rose  for  the  occasion.  Our  Chief  Executive, 
who  made  about  thirty  speeches  on  the  trip,  excelled  himself  at 
Lincoln's  tomb  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where,  following  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  laid  a  wreath  on 
Lincoln's  bier  and  then  offered  prayer.  Here,  too,  the  party  were 
thrilled  to  learn  that  the  beautiful  memorial  was  designed  by  that 
great  Vermont  artist,  Larkin  G.  Mead.  Governor  Small  gave  a 
reception  at  the  executive  mansion  and  thousands  of  persons  visited 
the  cars  during  the  evening  when  the  party  were  enjoying  another 
banquet.  The  tri-cities  of  Moline,  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  en- 
tertained the  Vermont  "boosters"  on  April  23.  At  Moline  they  were 
shown  the  original  plow  invented  by  John  Deere,  the  Vermonter ; 
at  Rock  Island  the  Commandant  of  the  Arsenal  showed  the  party 
twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  Uncle  Sam's  ammunition  and  war 
material.  Local  residents  said  this  was  a  great  honor  to  Vermonters 
as  the  great  buildings  were  rarely  opened  for  any  sightseers. 

Governor  Christensen  of  Minnesota  welcomed  the  party  at  the 
breakfast  Sunday  morning  in  St.  Paul  and  the  day  was  spent  in  the 
twin  cities  which  closed  with  another  banquet  in  the  evening  ten- 
dered by  W.  B.  Foshay,  the  well-known  hydro-electric  magnate  who 
has  several  plants  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Five  thousand  peo- 
ple passed  through  the  exhibit  cars  at  Minneapolis  that  evening — 
the  largest  number  at  any  time  on  the  trip. 
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The  Vermonters  got  another  thrill  when  they  saw  the  beautiful 
Wisconsin  Capitol  building  at  Madison,  built  of  Bethel  granite  and 
crowned  with  the  only  large  all-granite  dome  in  the  United  States. 
Governor  Zimmerman  made  a  hit  at  the  banquet  when  he  said: 

We  are  sometimes  at  odds  with  you  Vermonters,  politically,  and  if  you  fail 
to  understand  us  just  remember  that  two  of  our  principal  products  are  cheese 
and  sauerkraut;  both  of  which  depend  on  ferment. 

President  Glenn  Frank  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  also  took 
a  crack  at  Wisconsin  when  he  said  that  he  recalled  that  the  motto 
on  Vermont's  State  seal  was  "Freedom  and  Unity"  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  Wisconsin  might  have  less  freedom  and  more  unity. 

It  rained  in  Milwaukee  in  the  evening,  but  the  speaking  at  the 
banquet  was  of  the  same  high  order  as  on  all  previous  occasions. 
It  was  here  that  Governor  Weeks,  a  trustee  of  Middlebury  College, 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  noted  athletes  that  came  from  Milwaukee 
to  Middlebury.  Lansing  and  Flint  were  the  only  two  Michigan 
cities  on  the  schedule.  Governor  Green  received  the  party  at  the 
State  capitol  at  Lansing,  and  at  Flint  a  most  interesting  tour  of 
the  Chevrolet  plant  was  made.  This  was  the  second  time  the  party 
had  seen  one  of  the  General  Motors  great  plants  as  they  were  shown 
all  through  the  Frigidaire  factory  at  Dayton  earlier  on  the  trip. 

At  Toronto,  Ontario,  the  Canadians  gave  the  party  a  royal  wel- 
come and  while  most  of  them  were  taken  around  the  city,  Governor 
Weeks  and  a  small  party  were  received  at  the  home  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  splendid  reception  given  at  Ottawa  will  never  be 
forgotten.  A  complimentary  banquet  was  tendered  the  party  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  at  which  many  officials  of  the 
Dominion  spoke.  An  unexpected  treat  was  an  invitation  from  Hon. 
William  Lyon  McKenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  visit 
the  Parliament  buildings.  Though  the  hour  was  10:30,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  the  entire  structure  lighted  and  gave  the  visitors  a 
royal  welcome.  The  morning  of  the  last  day  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  gave  the  party  a  complimentary  breakfast  at  the  Windsor 
Station  in  Montreal  where  the  mayor  and  other  officials  welcomed 
the  party.  In  Vermont  enthusiastic  receptions  were  held  at  New- 
port, St.  Johnsbury  and  Morrisville  and  the  tour  of  nearly  thirty-six 
hundred  miles  ended  at  Burlington  at  midnight. 

The  exhibits  were  the  most  varied  and  extensive  of  any  of  the 
three  excursions  and  are  here  listed  by  counties : 
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ADDISON    COUNTY 

Committee  Member — A.  J.  Blackmer 

Middlebury  Chamber  of  Commerce,  literature 

Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  literature 

Middlebury  College,  literature 

Middlebury  Inn,  literature 

W.  E.  York,  Bristol,  miniature  sugar  house  and  sugar 

The  Badlam  Maple  Co.,  maple  sugar  products 

J.  E.  Crane  and  Son,  Crane  honey 

F.  D.  Manchester,  Clover  Leaf  apiaries 

West  Bridport  Cheese  Factory  Assn.,  cheese 

Bridport  Dairy  Company,  cheese 

Belmont  Orchards,  C.  L.  Witherell,  apples 

John  M.  Stickney,  fine  wool 

Harry  W.  Witherell,  coarse  wool 

Brandon  Rock  Products   Corp.,  Middlebury,  rock  products 

Vermont  Box  Company,  Bristol,  finished  boxes  and  cabinets 

Drake,  Smith  &  Co.,  Bristol,  mortised   cornered  mailing  boxes 

The  Frary  Company,  Bristol,  wood  turned  novelties. 

BENNINGTON  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — F.  C.  Martin 

Allen  A.  Company,  Bennington,  underwear  for  men 

Arlington   Refrigerator   Co.,   refrigerators 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Bennington,  underwear  for  men 

Bennington  Hosiery  Co.,  fancy  hosiery 

Bennington  Wax  Paper  Co.,  wax  paper  products 

E.  Z.  Waist  Co.,   Bennington,  children's  underwear 

Catamount  Mfg.  Co.,  Bennington,  nainsook  underwear 

Bottum  &  Torrance  Co.,  Bennington,  sheets,  pillowcases,  hosiery,  sleeping 

garments 
E.  L.  Sibley  Mfg.  Co.,  Bennington,  eyelet  machines 
H.  C.  White  Co.,  Bennington,  kiddie  cars  and  furniture 
H.  T.  Cushman  Mfg.  Co.,   Bennington,  smoking  sets  and  furniture 
A.  S.  Payne,  Inc.,  Bennington,  mirrors  and  wooden  novelties 
Vermont  Kaolin  Corp.,  Bennington,  kaolin 
Green   Mt.   Kaolin  Co.,  Bennington,  brick 

Vermont  Novelty  Co.,  Bennington,  smoking  sets  and  furniture 
J.  A.  Shoemaker,  Inc.,  Bennington,  wooden  novelties 

Olin  Scott  Machine  Works,  Bennington,  foundry  &  wood  turning  machines 
Charles   Cooper   Co.,   Bennington,  knitting  machines  and  needles 
J.  Dukas  &  Co.,  Bennington,  advertising  brushes 

CALEDONIA  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — B.  A.  Johnson 

Cary  Maple  Sugar  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Johnsbury,  municipal  exhibit 
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Board  of  Trade,  Lyndonville,  municipal  exhibit 

Roy  Bros.,  East  Barnet,  wooden  ware,  croquet  sets,  rolling  pins 

CHITTENDEN  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — Harry  L.  Ford 

Vermont  Spool  and  Bobbin  Co.,  Burlington,  spools  and  bobbins 
Burlington  Rendering  Co.,  Burlington,  tallow,  grease,  meat  scraps 
Baldwin  Refrigerator  Co.,  Burlington,  refrigerators 
R.  E.  Howard  and  Co.,  Burlington,  Vermont  sausage 

F.  E.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Burlington,  maple  syrup  and  sugar 

ESSEX   COUNTY 

Committee  Member — Fred  Paquette 

Beecher  Falls   Furniture  Co.,  Beecher  Falls,  fine  bedroom  furniture 

Brighton  Furniture  Co.,   Island  Pond,  wire  woven  fibre  furniture 

Gilman  Paper  Co.,  Gilman,  kraft  paper,  paper  bags,  pads 

Cold  Spring  Camps,  Averill,  mounted  fish  and  game 

Marshall   Cabins,    Canaan,   scenic   exhibit,   literature 

Frank  Baldwin,  Lemington,  views,  literature 

Brunswick  Springs,  Mineral  Spring  views 

Business  Men's  Association,  Island  Pond,  scenic  exhibit 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — Edward  A.  Walker 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Albans,  community  exhibit 

LAMOILLE  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — Craig  O.  Burt 

Stoware,  Inc.,  Stowe 

Melendy  Hotel,  Jeffersonville,  northern  entrance   to  Smugglers   Notch 

G.  D.  Lease  and  Son,  Jeffersonville,  oars  and  paddles 
Hotel  Randall,  Morrisville 

Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Morrisville 

F.  W.  Mould,  Morrisville,  monumental  work 

Morrisville  Foundry  Co.,  Morrisville,  side  hill  plows,  sawing  machinery,  etc. 

Chamber  of   Commerce,   Morrisville,   community  display 

Hyde  Park  Inn,  Hyde  Park 

Lamoille  Co.  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Hyde  Park 

Lamoille  Country  Club,  Hyde  Park 

Green  Mountain  Inn,  Stowe 

Mount  Mansfield  Hotel,  Stowe 

Stowe  Craftsman,  Stowe,  Children's  antiques 

Hotel  Everett,  Johnson 

Sterling  Trust  Co.,  Johnson 

Union  Granite  Co.,  Morrisville 
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ORANGE   COUNTY 
Committee  Member — L.  S.  Brigham 

Sargent,   Osgood    &   Roundy,   Randolph,   plows,   harrows,   cultivators,   trucks 
Salisbury  Bros.  Furniture  Co.,  Randolph,  radio  consoles 
L.  W.  Webster  Corp.,  Randolph,  wood  finish 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newport,  scenic  exhibit 
Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Newport,  insect  remedies 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Orleans,  fish  and  game 

RUTLAND    COUNTY 
Committee  Member — Riford  R.  Tuttle 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  building  &  decorative  marble,  memorials,  views 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  patching  plaster,  stove  lining,  etc. 

Patch   Mfg.    Co.,   Rutland,   granite,   marble,   and   stone   working   machinery. 

L.  &  J.  A.  Steward,  Rutland,  tin  cans,  can-making  machinery 

American   Fork  and   Hoe   Co.,  Wallingford,  forks,  rakes,  hoes,   etc. 

Vermont-New  York   Slate   Mfgrs.   Association,  roofing  and  electrical   slate 

Camp   Sangamon,   Pittsford,    camp  views 

Vermont   Hydro-Electric   Co.,   Rutland,   miniature   electric   power  plant 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY 
Committee  Member — Ezra  L.  White 

Granite  Mfgrs.  Assn.,  Barre,  granite  for  building  and  memorial  purposes 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montpelier,  municipal  exhibit 

U.   S.    Clothes   Pin   Co.,   Montpelier,   clothes  pins 

C.  H.  &  G.  H.  Cross  Co.,  Montpelier,  crackers,  baked  goods 

WINDHAM    COUNTY 

Committee   Member — E.  W.   Clark 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  pipe  organs 

E.  L.  Hildreth  &  Co.,  Brattleboro,  books  and*  pamphlets 

Vermont   Printing   Co.,   Brattleboro,   books   and  pamphlets 

Brattleboro    Club,    community    exhibit 

Country  Club,  Brattleboro,  views 

Vt.  Mach.  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  cream  separators,  evaporators,  sugaring  utensils 

Greene  Mfg.   Co.,  Bellows   Falls,  boxes,  filing  cases 

New  England  Power  Co.,  scenic  exhibit  of  power  developments 

Vermont  Packing  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  maple  sugar  cured  meat  products 

Carpenter  Wood  Products  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  hardwood  handles 

Chamber  of   Commerce,   Bellows   Falls,   community   exhibit 
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WINDSOR  COUNTY 

Committee  Member — Herbert  R.  Miller 

Chamber  of   Commerce,   Springfield,   community   exhibit 
Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Hartness  automatic  lathes 
Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  spur  and  helical  cutters 
John  T.  Slack  Corp.,  Springfield,  reworked  wool,  in  process 
Gilman  and  Son,  Springfield,  shoe  lasts 

Parks   and  Woolson  Machine  Co.,   Springfield,   napp-ing  brushes 
Lovejoy  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  face  milling  cutter  and  lathe  tool 
Vermont  Snath  Company,  Springfield,  aluminum  and  iron  castings 
Amsden  Lime  Company,  Springfield,  lime  rock 

Bryant   Chucking   Grinder   Co.,   Springfield,  wheelhead   and    drive   for  internal- 
grinder 
Gosselin  Granite  Co.,  Springfield,  samples  of  high  grade  granite 
The  Hubbard  Corporation,  Windsor,  glaziers'  points 
L.  P.  Smith,  Inc.,  Windsor,  glass  cutters  and  working  tools 

J.  B.  Ripley  Brass  Foundry,  Inc.,  Windsor,  brass,  bronze,  and  aluminum  cast- 
ings 
Sevigne,  Pearl  et  Cie,  Windsor,  crystalite  papers 
Vermont  State  Farm,  Windsor,  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle 
Windsor  House,  Windsor 

H.  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  White  River  Junction,  college  and  resort  novelties 
Vermont  Native  Industries,  Bridgewater,  blankets,  fancy  woolens 
Miller  Auto  Co.,  White  River  Junction,  picture  display  Cadillac  Cars 
Vermont  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Exhibit,  Vermont  products 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Vermont  Views 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  Vermont  Views 

Vermont  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  mounted  fish  and  game 
Vermont  Hotel  Men's  Association,  Vermont  views  and  literature 
Special  Lighting  Plant,  supplied  by   Fairbanks,  Morse   Co.,  Boston 

Vermonters  were  too  busy  in  the  spring  of  1928  in  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  flood  to  think  seriously  of  any  good  will 
tours  through  other  States,  but  Collector  Whitehill  staged  a  third 
Vermont  Special  in  April,  1929,  which  far  exceeded  in  mileage  its 
predecessors.  The  train  was  in  charge  of  the  Central  Vermont  of- 
ficials ;  the  tour  included  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union  and  ex- 
tended over  forty-five  hundred  miles.  Harry  C.  Whitehill  was 
again  chairman  and  the  exhibits  were  in  charge  of  Harold  E.  French, 
of  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  were  M.  C.  Reynolds  of  Burlington,  James  P.  Tay- 
lor of  St.  Albans,  Paul  Bailey  of  Barre  and  Horton  D.  Walker  of  Brat- 
tleboro.  Governor  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Weeks  again  headed  the  party 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Vermont  "greeters"  and  stops  were 
made  at  seventeen  cities  during  the  ten  days'  trip.     While  the  time 
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for  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  assembling  the  ex- 
hibits was  the  shortest  of  any  of  these  excursions,  the  response  from 
prospective  passengers  and  the  exhibitors  was  exceedingly  hearten- 
ing and  the  Vermont  Special  of  1929,  like  its  predecessors  was  a 
great  publicity  asset  to  the  State.  It  was  the  first  time  these  trains 
had  visited  the  South,  where  the  reception  was  characteristic  of 
true  Southern  hospitality.  The  cities  visited  on  the  trip  included 
Newark,  Trenton,  Wilmington,  Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigh, 
Columbia,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Oklahoma 
City,  Wichita,  Topeka,  Lincoln,  Omaha  and  Des  Moines.  At  Wash- 
ington the  party  went  to  the  White  House,  where  they  met  Presi- 
dent Hoover;  at  Richmond  Governor  H.  F.  Byrd  entertained  the 
Vermont  Governor  and  party.  At  Atlanta  the  visitors  saw  Stone 
Mountain  and  the  great  work  on  its  face  by  Gutzon  Borglum  and 
Governor  Harvey  Parnell  of  Arkansas  welcomed  the  tourists  from 
the  North.  Governor  Reed  led  the  Kansas  cheer  at  Topeka,  where 
the  toastmaster  was  a  former  Vermonter,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
In  Oklahoma  an  oil  well  started  gushing  the  day  the  Vermonters 
arrived  and  at  Lincoln  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska 
cordially  welcomed  the  party  at  the  farthest  point  west  on  the  tour. 
Des  Moines  was  the  last  stop,  where  Governor  Hammill  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  admiration  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Vermont, 
and  where  the  Vermont  song,  written  for  the  trip  by  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Wiley,  of  Middlebury,  was  sung  for  the  last  time.  The  words  of 
the  song  follow : 

Vermont,    Vermont! 
Has  marble  and  has  granite; 
Vermont,    Vermont! 
Has  maple  sugar,  too, 
And  honey  bees  and  apples 
And  kiddie  kars  and  waffles 
And   admirals   and   presidents 
And  features  new. 

Vermont,    Vermont! 

Yes,  that's  the  state  we  hail  from; 

Vermont,    Vermont! 

The  great  Green  Mountain  State. 

We   cannot   bring  our   mountains, 

Our  forests,  nor  our  fountains, 

Our  admirals,  nor  presidents, 

For  you  to  view. 
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Vermont,    Vermont! 
Yes,  that's  the  state  we  hail  from, 
The  great   Green   Mountain   State. 
But  we  have  come  by  special  train, 
And  hope  ere  we  go  back  again, 
That  you  may  see  some  samples 
Of  our  products  and  exclaim: 

Vermont,    Vermont! 

SAY,  that's  the  state  we  hail  from! 

YES,  the  great  Green  Mountain  State! 

Considering  the  limited  time  allowed  for  collecting  the  exhibits 
the  showing  was  a  highly  creditable  one.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
ten  thousand  people,  including  many  former  Vermonters,  passed 
through  the  cars  which  contained  these  exhibits : 

Brattleboro  Exhibit — Bradley  Corporation,  Wood  turnings;  Estey  Organ 
Company,  Reed  and  pipe  organs;  Vermont  Printing  Company,  Exhibit  print- 
ing. 

Burlington,   Municipal   panoramic  display. 

Canadian    National    Railway,    Scenic    display. 

Central   Vermont   Railway,    Vermont   views. 

Cooley-Wright    Manufacturing    Company,    Waterbury,    andirons. 

C.    H.    and    Geo.    H.    Cross,    Incorporated,    Montpelier,    Bread,    crackers. 

E.  &  T.   Fairbanks  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,   Scales. 
Granite    Manufacturers    Association,    Barre,   Granite    memorials. 
Green    Mountain    Power    Association,    Barre,    plant    views. 
Hays  Advertising  Agency,  Burlington,  advertising  exhibit. 
Lane  Press  Company,  Burlington,  exhibit  of  printing. 

Middlebury  Exhibit — Brandon  Rock  Products  Corporation,  Brandon,  Lime- 
stone and  crushed  marbles. 

J.  E.  Crane  &  Son,  Middlebury,  honey. 

F.  D.  Manchester,  Middlebury,  clover  leaf  apiaries;  Middlebury  College, 
Views  and  booklets. 

Montpelier  Chamber  of  Commerce,  municipal  exhibit. 

National  Survey  Company,   Chester,  maps  and  tour  books. 

New  England  Power  Association,  plant  views  and  distribution  chart. 

New  England  Telephone  Company,  charts  and  views. 

National  Acme  Company,  Windsor,  automatic  screw  machines. 

Orleans  County  Exhibit — Municipal  exhibits  from  the  Barton  Improvement 
Club,  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Derby  Line;  Jay  Peak  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Newport  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Orleans  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Blair  Veneer  Company,  North  Troy,  Panels  and  desk  tops;  Bray  Wood 
Heels  Company,  Barton,  Wood  heels;  Butterfield  &  Company,  Derby  Line, 
Taps  and  Dies;  E.  L.  Chandler  Company,  Orleans  furniture  and  wood  novel- 
ties; Graylawn  Farms,  Incorporated,  Orleans,  Stock  remedies;  A.  J.  Hunt,  West- 
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field,  Bobbins;  Vermont  Asbestos  Mines,  Eden,  Asbestos;  Wessell,  Nickel  & 
Gross,  Barton,  Piano  actions. 

Rutland  Railroad,  Vermont  views. 

St.  Johnsbury   Chamber  of   Commerce,   Municipal  views  and   products. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  exhibit. 

State  Fish  &  Game  Department,  Exhibit  of  mounted  specimens. 

State   Publicity  Department,  Vermont  views  and  literature. 

Arthur  W.   Stone,  White  River  Junction,  Stuffed  turkey. 

U.  S.  Clothes  Pin  Company,  Montpelier,  Clothes  pins. 

Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society,  Rutland,   Institutional   exhibit. 

Vermont    Hotel   Association,    Vermont   views   and    literature. 

Vermont  Hydro   Electric   Corporation,   Plant  views  and  distribution   chart. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Building  and  decorative  marble  and  memorials. 

Wallingford  Rotary  Club,  Replica,  birthplace  Paul  Harris,  founder. 

Windsor  House,  Windsor,   Local  views. 

Wood  Working  Industries  (Exhibit  collected  by  State  Forestry  Service) — 

American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company,  Wallingford,  hand  agricultural  implements; 
Baldwin  Refrigerator  Company,  Burlington,  Refrigerators;  Bowen-Hunter  Bob- 
bin Company,  East  Corinth,  Bobbins;  Bullard  Lumber  Company,  North  Hyde 
Park,  Novelty  wood  turnings;  Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Company,  Burlington, 
Blinds,  screens,  doors;  A.  C.  Davis  Corporation,  Cavendish,  Wood  turned  nov- 
elties; Demeritt  Company,  Waterbury,  Clothes  pins;  Derby,  Ball  &  Edwards 
Company,  Waterbury,  Scythe  snaths,  fruit  boxes;  J.  Dukas  &  Company,  Benning- 
ton, Advertising  brushes;  W.  H.  Ketchum,  Gaysville,  Showshoes,  jumpers; 
National  Spring  Clip  Company,  Montpelier,  Clothes  pins;  Salisbury  Brothers, 
Randolph,  Furniture;  Stoware,  Incorporated,  Stowe,  Household  woodenware; 
United   Shoe   Machinery   Company,   Waterbury,   Wooden   heels. 
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All  round  the  room,  my  silent  servants  wait, — 

My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim. 

Angels  and  Seraphim 

Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 

And  sfirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  go 

Early  .and  late. 


Oh  friends,  whom  chance  and  change  can  never  harm, 
Whom  death,   the  tyrant,   cannot   doom  to   die, 
Within   whose  folding  soft   eternal   charm 
I  love  to  lie. 

—BRYAN   WALLER   PROCTER. 

The  State  and  the  Library — The  general  intelligence  possessed 
by  the  people  of  Vermont  is  well  attested  by  the  numerous  public 
libraries  scattered  throughout  the  State  and  by  the  very  extensive 
patronage  which  they  receive.  Vermont  was  among  the  pioneers 
in  legislating  to  promote  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  and  in 
giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  those  already  founded.  '  The  Li- 
brary Commission  appointed  in  1894  was  the  fifth  to  be  formed  in 
the  United  States,  the  first  dating  only  from  1890.  Forty-one  towns 
established  libraries  during  the  first  year  the  Commission  was  in 
office,  and  nineteen  the  following  year.  Such  a  pace  could  not  keep 
up,  naturally,  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  year  passed  without 
the  formation  of  from  one  to  thirteen  new  libraries.  Over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  library  conditions  in  Vermont 
have  changed  from  a  day  when  only  a  small  minority  of  the  towns 
had  free  public  libraries  to  the  present,  when  the  vast  majority 
are  so  supplied,  and  the  most  of  the  communities  too  small  to  sup- 
port a  fixed  collection  of  books  are  supplied  by  all  manner  of  travel- 
ing libraries.  In  1875  there  were  but  seven  public  libraries  in  the 
State;  in  1903,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four;  in  1928  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

In  the  Early  Days — That  there  were  but  seven  public  libraries 
in  1875  does  not  indicate  that  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont  did  no 
reading  and  had  no  books  or  libraries.  The  pioneers  came  from 
long  settled  places  where  education  was  held  high  and  the  reading 
of  good  books   was   reckoned   as   a  very   necessary    source   of   one's 
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education.  They  brought  but  few  printed  volumes  with  them,  not 
simply  because  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  transported  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  also  because  there  were  few  books  in  print. 
The  larger  part  of  these  books  published  were  religious  or  text- 
books, and  suited  to  the  clergy  and  the  schoolmaster  rather  than 
to  the  casual  reader.  Books  there  were,  however,  and,  when  settle- 
ment had  progressed  to  the  hamlet  and  village  stage,  the  inhabitants 
endeavored  to  increase  the  use  of  their  reading  matter  and  the  cir- 
culating library  became  a  feature  of  town  life.  At  first  no  name  or 
any  special  form  or  rules  marked  these  first  libraries ;  they  were 
nothing  more  than  a  pooling  of  books  by  those  who  had  them  for 
their  interchange.  The  more  formal  "association"  or  "circulating" 
library  was  somewhat  larger  in  aim  and  scope.  Fees,  usually  an- 
nual, were  charged  the  members  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and 
the  care  of  all  that  was  owned.  Very  strict  rules  were  made  with 
fines  attached  covering  any  abuse  or  accident  to  the  volumes  circu- 
lated. Catalogues  even  were  issued,  although  seldom  printed. 
These  circulating  libraries  were  neither  public  nor  free;  they  have 
their  modern  counterpart  in  the  associations  and  book  clubs  where 
a  group  pay  certain  sums  to  a  treasurer,  or  buy  a  book  of  their  indi- 
vidual choosing,  the  books  bought  or  collected  being  exchanged  be- 
tween the  members  and  later  sold  or  divided  among  the  members. 

The  first,  probably,  of  the  circulating  libraries  of  Vermont  was 
established  at  Brookfield  twelve  or  fourteen  years  after  its  settle- 
ment. In  1791  (or  1793)  the  Brookfield  Library  Association  was 
formed  "to  promote  useful  knowledge  and  piety."  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  four  hundred,  forty  signed  articles  of  agreement 
whereby  books  should  be  purchased  and  circulated.  The  first  mem- 
bership fee  was  sixteen  shillings,  equivalent  to  $2.67.  This  was, 
for  a  long  time,  the  total  sum  provided  for  the  support  of  the  library, 
except  the  amount  secured  from  the  quarterly  sale  of  such  books  as 
were  to  be  retired — each  shareholder  being  allowed  as  many  books 
as  he  could  pay  for.  The  Brookfield  Library,  long  since  a  free 
public  library  receiving  town  and  State  support,  has  celebrated  its 
one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  its 
discontinuance,  ever — the  first  library  in  Vermont  of  uninterrupted 
life. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  founding  of  the  Brookfield  Library  one  was 
started  in  Montpelier.  "It  consisted  of  200  volumes,  mostly  his- 
tories, biographies,  books  of  travel  and  adventure.  There  were  no 
books  of  fiction,  as  these  were  believed  to  have  an  immoral  tendency ; 
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and  no  religious  books,  as  such  might  breed  dissension,  and  thus 
hinder  the  very  object  of  the  institution,  which  was  to  benefit  all 
denominations  alike."  (Miriam  Irene  Kimball.)  Other  libraries  were 
formed  at  Bradford,  Fair  Haven,  Rockingham,  Pittsfield  and  prob- 
ably other  places  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Bradford  library  was  the  first  to  be  incorporated  (1796).  The  Mid- 
dlebury  College  Library  (now  called  the  Egbert  Starr  Library  with 
60,000  volumes)  was  started  in  1801  as  the  Williamstown  Social 
Library  and  was  managed  very  much  like  the  Brookfield  Library. 
The  Juvenile  Library  Association  of  Peacham  was  started  in  1810, 
and  at  its  centennial  George  Harvey,  a  native  son,  said  of  the  one  who 
helped  fund  it  after  it  was  founded — Thaddeus  Stevens :  "To  him  be- 
longs the  credit,  not  of  course  of  founding  the  library,  but  clearly  of 
rejuvenating  it.  His  bequest,  greater  in  effect  at  that  time  than 
thrice  as  much  would  be  now,  imbued  it  with  new  life,  awakened 
fresh  interest  among  the  people,  and  continues  to  this  day  a  primary 
source  of  supply.  Sixty  dollars  a  year  seems  little,  but  already  the 
aggregate  has  reached  nearly  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  period 
of  beneficence  has  hardly  begun."  The  State  Library  at  Montpelier 
dates  from  1825.  The  Billings  Library,  the  largest  in  the  State,  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  owes  much  to  Professor  Joseph  Torrey 
(later  President  of  the  University),  who  prior  to  1830  was  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  books.  So  successful  was  he  that  it  was  said 
that  "no  other  American  college,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  had 
as  good  a  working  library." 

State  Library  Legislation — Libraries  multiplied  in  the  State  with 
a  fair  degree  of  rapidity,  but,  as  already  indicated,  there  were  only 
seven  public  libraries  by  1875  and  only  fifty-nine  of  all  classes  by 
1893,  of  which  only  a  very  few  were  of  the  free  variety.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  local  affairs,  privately  supported,  having  little 
or  no  interest  in  each  other. 

An  unusual  example  of  intercommunity  work  has  recently  come  to  light, 
in  which  towns  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  shared  the  benefits  of  a  library: 
in  1860  leaders  in  Hanover,  Wentworth,  Haverhill,  Orford  and  Lyme,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Bradford  and  Newbury,  Vermont,  invited  the  surrounding  towns 
to  form  a  "Division  or  Branch"  of  the  Peoples  Circulating  Library  Association, 
under  the  care  of  A.  B.  Palmer  of  Orfordville,  New  Hampshire.  The  library 
of  1,100  volumes  was  "to  be  distributed  among  several  divisions  according 
to  the  number  of  memberships  in  each"  and  "exchanged,  entirely  or  in  part, 
once  in  every  three  months."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  "branch 
library"  cooperative  arrangement  worked  out,  and  whether  there  was  anything 
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similar  started  before  1860  in  any  other  State.   (Rebecca  W.  Wright  in  "Ver- 
mont.") 

Vermont  took  a  place  among  the  pioneers  in  the  State  aid  move- 
ment started  in  1890  by  Massachusetts,  when  in  1894  a  Vermont 
Library  Commission  was  appointed.  New  Hampshire  had  followed 
Massachusetts  in  1891,  to  be  followed  by  New  York  in  1892,  and 
Connecticut  in  1893,  so  that  Vermont,  with  its  library  laws  and 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  1894,  was  well  in  the  van  of  the  forward 
march  of  library  interests  in  the  United  States.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  anything  related  to  education  and  mental  advancement,  the 
women  took  the  initiative,  and  with  public-spirited  citizens  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  urged  before  the  Legislature  the  passing  of  desired  laws 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Library  Commission.  Stated  briefly,  under 
the  law  of  1894,  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books  was  to  be 
given  to/  every  town  which  voted  to  establish  a  free  library  and  sup- 
port it  with  a  given  percentage  on  the  ratable  polls,  and  comply  with 
other  minor  requirements.  The  Commission,  which  was  to  consist 
of  five  members,  to  serve  without  pay,  was  expected  to  look  after 
all  the  work  connected  with  the  establishment  of  these  libraries,  and 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  the  munificent  sum  of  $300  an- 
nually, was  allowed.  During  the  first  year  forty-one  towns  estab- 
lished libraries  under  the  law.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  unselfish 
devotion  has  ever  been  appreciated  at  its  real  worth  of  the  few  who 
had  all  the  labor  of  correspondence,  visits,  talks,  instruction,  study 
of  the  needs  of  each  town  and  the  selection  of  books, — and  who 
knows  what  else? — which  went  into  the  establishment  of  the  first 
forty-one  libraries.  Like  all  movements  of  a  similar  nature,  it  was 
started  and  carried  through  by  hard-headed,  hard-working  altruistic 
men  and  women.  The  library  service  was  needed  more  in  Vermont 
than  in  more  populous  and  wealthy  States,  but  the  few  who  had  the 
vision  and  could  formulate  a  practical  system  were  the  few  who 
provided  that  service,  at  great  personal  discomfort  and  monetary 
losses.  Their  reward  was  only  the  knowledge  of  a  good  job  well 
done.  It  must  be  realized  also,  that  many  of  these  new  libraries 
and  old,  were  carried  on  by  volunteers  and  often  were  kept  in  private 
homes  of  privately  owned  buildings. 

Traveling  Libraries — Vermont  started  off  close  to  the  front  in  the 
next  advance,  following  New  York  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"traveling  library."  The  Green  Mountain  State  is  fairly  extensive 
with  many  towns  of  small  population.  Even  with  State  aid,  libraries 
could  not  be  formed  in  many  places.     There  was  a  real  need  exempli- 
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fied  in  the  scattered  rural  communities  which  could  not  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  free  town  library.  The  Commission  wisely  fell  back 
upon  the  women  to  help  supply  this  need,  and  most  of  the  first 
traveling  libraries  were  the  gifts  of  Women's  clubs  or  like  organi- 
zations. The  Vermont  Women's  Clubs,  in  1900,  contributed  eleven 
libraries,  valued  at  $325  but  worth  far  more.  The  Legislature,  im- 
pressed by  this  object  lesson,  voted  an  annual  grant  of  $500  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  the  equipment  of  traveling  libraries,  so 
that  during  1901  there  were  twenty-seven  of  these  libraries  circulat- 
ing. No  provisions  were  made  for  the  preparation,  housing  or 
sending  out  of  the  libraries,  all  of  which  had  to  be  looked  after  by 
individuals.  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Smith  of  St.  Johnsbury  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  devoted  workers  in  the  field.  In  1903  a  secretary 
was  hired,  but  even  then  no  room,  in  the  State  House  or  anywhere 
else,  was  provided  for  the  housing  of  the  libraries. 

The  "traveling  library"  consisted  of  about  forty  books  in  a  stout 
box  which  also  served  as  a  shelved  case.  "Any  local  library,  liter- 
ary or  other  club,  agricultural  or  other  society,  grange,  college, 
seminary,  university  center,  study  circle,  or  other  association"  was 
eligible  to  borrow  one.  All  that  was  required  was  for  the  people  of 
a  community  to  organize  a  library  association  consisting  of  at  least 
three  responsible  citizens.  A  secretary  had  to  be  elected  who  was 
authorized  to  receive  and  return  libraries  and  act  as  agent  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Commission.  The  only  expense  was  that  of  trans- 
portation. After  the  first  few  years  traveling  libraries  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  general  libraries,  school  libraries  and  special  study 
collections. 

Status  of  the  Modern  Traveling  Library — The  traveling  library 
became  a  very  important  branch  of  the  Library  Commission's  work, 
enough  so  as  to  be  made  a  separate  department  employing  a  large 
staff.  The  flood  of  1927  destroyed  more  than  16,000  volumes,  re- 
ducing the  number  on  hand  to  14,824  in  the  middle  of  1928.  Des- 
pite the  severe  set-back,  service  was  not  only  maintained,  but  in- 
creased. In  the  biennial  period  of  1927-28,  5,331  more  books  were 
loaned  than  in  the  previous  similar  period,  the  total  reaching  52,511 
books.  The  summary  of  loan  work,  July,  1926-November  1,  1927, 
reads : 

233  General  traveling  libraries. 
919  School  libraries. 
2,440  Package    Libraries. 
19  High  school  libraries. 
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268  Picture  collections. 
3,879  Total  book  and  picture  collections. 
40,815  Books. 
916  Pamphlets. 
32  Clippings. 
15,779  Pictures. 

38  Cases  of  Victrola  Records  (12  records  per  case). 

Summary  of  Loan  Work,  November  1,   1927-June  30,   1928. 

24  General  traveling  libraries. 
283  School  traveling  libraries. 
554  Package   libraries. 
60  Camp  libraries. 
1  Picture  collection. 
922  Total  book  and  picture  collections. 
11,696  Books. 
75  Pamphlets. 
74  Pictures. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  the  use  of  the  traveling 
library  has  been  extended  to  other  than  the  three  original  spheres 
of  activity.  Summer  camps  are  supplied  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. Individuals  wishing  some  particular  book  not  carried  by  the 
local  library  can  usually  secure  it,  under  proper  restrictions,  from 
the  State  Library  Department.  Clipping,  picture  and  pamphlet  col- 
lections are  available  to  study  clubs  and  others.  The  breakage  in 
Victrola  records  proved  so  great  that  this  musical  feature  of  the 
traveling  library  department  was  abandoned  in  1928.  School  li- 
braries are  the  most  circulated.  These  now  (1928)  consist  of  about 
thirty  books,  half  fiction  and  half  non-fiction,  which  are  carefully 
chosen  to  meet  the  range  of  grades  in  a  rural  school.  About  fifty 
of  such  libraries  were  stored  in  Montpelier  at  the  time  of  the  flood 
and  were  destroyed.  The  collections  were  reduced  a  half  in  the 
number  of  books  and  234  libraries  were  distributed  during  the  Janu- 
ary-May school  term,  immediately  following  the  disaster.  The  gen- 
eral traveling  libraries  are  no  longer  fixed  classes  of  books  but 
consist  of  fifty  or  more  books  of  the  best  and  newest  fiction  and 
non-fiction. 

Present  Day  Public  Library  Work  of  the  Commission — The  as- 
sistance given  by  the  State  to  the  formation  of  public  libraries  has 
been  continued  from  year  to  year,  with  a  constantly  larger  appropria- 
tion. The  activities  of  the  Commission  have  been  broadened  and  the 
scope  widened.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  expression  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Board  than  that  issued  by  it  in  1920  in  the  form  of  eight 
declarations. 
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1.  To  serve  all  parts  of  the  State  equally. 

2.  To  supply  books  in  raised  type  to  the  blind  of  the  State. 

3.  To  reach  the  foreigners  within  the  borders  of  Vermont  who  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  large  libraries  equipped  to  serve  them. 

4.  To  supply  all  the  rural  population  of  the  State  with  books  needed  for 
study,   reference  and   recreational   reading. 

5.  To  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  Vermont  good  books. 

6.  To  provide  adequate  means  of  training  librarians  within  the  State. 

7.  To  reach  by  personal  contact  every  free  library  in  the  State  each  year. 

8.  To  raise  the  standard  of  existing  public  libraries  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  render  efficient  service. 

Too  many  of  the  libraries  in  the  State  are  still: 

Without   adequate   financial    support. 

Without  suitable  housing  accommodations. 

Without  paid  librarians  or  otherwise  adequate  staffs  who  can  give 
the  time  needed  to  the  work. 

Without  adequate  book  collections  especially  for  children. 

Working  under  cumbersome  systems  or  inefficient  methods. 

Inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  people  they  serve. 

Ill  equipped  to  do  much  needed  reference  work  for  their  com- 
munities. 

Out  of  touch  with  the  Library  Commission  and  other  agents  which 
can  help  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  aims  of  the  Commission,  or  to  call  it  by 
its  proper  title,  "The  Free  Public  Department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation"— for  the  Commission  was  abolished  in  1923  and  the  work 
passed  over  to  the  Board  of  Education — it  may  be  that  the  present- 
day  aims  may  be  summed  up  as : 

1.  Aiding  and  improving  local  libraries  and  raising  standards 
of  library  service. 

2.  Supplementing  local  library  collections  and  providing  library 
service  where)  no  local  libraries  exist. 

3.  Providing  supplementary  reading  and  help  to  schools. 

4.  Maintaining  libraries  in  State  Institutions. 

State  Institution  and  Public  School  Help — Vermont  was  first 
among  the  States  to  establish  libraries  in  institutions.  For  a  number 
of  years  libraries  have  been  maintained  in  the  State  Penal  and  Charit- 
able institutions :  the  Prison  at  Windsor,  State  Hospital  at  Water- 
bury,  and  the  Industrial  School  at  Vergennes.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  are  divided  annually  among  these  institutions.  A  visit 
or  two  is  made  the  three  places  each  year  for  the  further  aid  in  the 
betterment  of  the  libraries,  instruction  of  the  librarians  and  in 
choosing  the  new  books  to  be  sent. 

Assistance  is  given  to  schools,  not  only  by  supplying  the  travel- 
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ing  libraries,  etc.,  already  mentioned,  but  in  mapping  out  courses 
of  home  reading  for  pupils,  for  the  completion  of  which  the  student 
not  only  receives  a  certificate  from  the  Library  Department,  but 
receives  certain  educational  credits.  A  total  of  3,128  certificates 
were  awarded  to  pupils  in  grades  3-8  during  the  biennial  period  of 
1926-28,  an  increase  of  973  credits  over  the  previous  period.  The 
high  schools  are  not  neglected,  for  by  addresses  and  instruction,  the 
students  in  these  are  taught  how  to  use  a  public  library  which  is, 
after  all,  a  thing  most  people  do  not  know,  and  without  which 
knowledge  one  can  hardly  lay  a  claim  to  being  "educated." 

Strengthening  the  Present  Libraries — The  larger  duty  of  the 
present-day  Library  Department  is  to  aid  and  improve  the  libraries 
now  extant.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  new  libraries 
should  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  indefinitely ;  there  are  almost  as 
many  in  existence  as  are  needed.  But  many  need  help,  betterment, 
larger  and  trained  staffs.  Since  1920  annual  aid  has  been  given 
such  smaller  libraries  as  ask  for  it,  to  the  extent  of  from  $25  to  $30 
worth  of  books.  It  is  too  small  an  amount,  but  fifteen  or  twenty 
new  books  are  quite  a  boon  to  the  little  libraries.  Fifty  such  insti- 
tutions received  $25  during  1928,  about  the  usual  number  for  recent 
years.  In  1922,  as  a  gift  of  the  Vermont  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  a  book-wagon  was  put  in  service  and  at  once  began  appear- 
ing in  the  rural  and  larger  districts  to  display  upon  its  shelves  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  works  published.  During  the  summer  the 
school  wagon  visits  nearly  every  library,  communities  where  there 
is  no  such  institution,  and  some  schools.  Books  are  loaned  on  these 
visits  to  supplement  the  local  collections,  librarians  receive  help  and 
teachers  learn  what  the  Department  can  do  for  them.  Advice  is 
given  on  cataloging,  classifying,  book  buying,  book  repairing  and 
other  topics.  The  wagon  and  those  who  accompany  it  help  greatly 
in  keeping  the  libraries  of  the  State  in  touch  with  the  Commission. 

State,  district  and  other  meetings  are  held  throughout  the  year 
with  increasing  attendance  whereby  addresses,  discussions  and 
demonstrations,  the  library  staffs,  trustees  and  friends  learn  the 
thousand  and  one  things  necessary  to  the  better  management  of  the 
institutions  they  represent.  The  Vermont  Library  Association, 
founded  in  1894,  and  revived  in  1903,  is  an  organization  of  all  those 
interested  in  library  work.  Since  1903  it  has  met  annually  with  the 
Free  Public  Department  for  two  or  more  days  to  the  inspiration  and 
help  of  all  attending.  During  some  of  the  years  since  1903  a  two  to 
five-day  institute  was  held  for  librarians. 
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On  April  1,  1929,  the  Free  Public  Library  Department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  made  awards  of  $25  worth  of  new  books 
to  fifty-two  libraries  because  the  progressive  work  they  have  done 
in  maintaining  a  good  circulation  of  books  in  their  communities 
is  thought  worthy  of  the  recognition  of  State  aid.  They  are  all  in 
towns  with  a  grand  list  of  under  $10,000. 

The  towns  were  Alburg,  Andover,  Bakersfield,  Barnard,  Benson, 
Bridport,  Brookfield,  Cabot,  Canaan,  Charleston,  Concord,  Cornwall, 
Craftsbury,  Dummerston,  Glover,  Grand  Isle,  Groton,  Hardwick, 
Hancock,  Irasburg,  Jericho,  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Middletown  Springs, 
Monkton,  Montgomery,  Moretown,  New  Haven,  Orange,  Orwell, 
Plainfield,  Putney,  Reading,  Rochester,  Roxbury,  Sherburne,  Shore- 
ham,  South  Hero,  Stamford,  Sudbury,  Tinmouth,  Townshend,  Wash- 
ington, Waterford,  Waterville,  Weathersfield,  West  Burke,  Weston, 
Wheelock,  Whiting,  Williamstown,  Windham  and   Wolcott. 

In  1908  the  University  of  Vermont  held  its  first  summer  school 
for  librarians.  From  1921  to  1925  the  State  Library  Department 
gave  two  weeks'  courses  at  the  University.  In  1926  and  1927,  two 
weeks'  courses  in  elementary  library  science  have  been  held  by  the 
department  in  the  Kellogg-Hubbard  Library  at  Montpelier.  Certifi- 
cates are  given  those  attending  every  (24)  session.  Many  talks  are 
given  before  the  teacher-training  classes  in  such  schools  as  these  are 
given.  Miss  Carrie  Underwood  of  St.  Johnsbury  left  $10,000  to  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  small  libraries  or  to  be  expended  in  other 
beneficial  ways.  The  income  from  this  has  been  used  chiefly  as 
scholarships  to  those  attending  the  Vermont  Library,  or  some  other 
similar,  school  although  the  expenses  of  the  book-wagon  are  usually 
paid  from  this  fund.  Vermont  is  endeavoring  to  train  its  own  li- 
brarians, and  this  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
goes  about  it  indicates  that  the  work  is  being  done  well,  when  the 
small  sums  involved  are  considered. 

The  Better  Library  Building  Movement — The  most  characteristic 
activity  in  the  library  world  of  Vermont  today  is  the  endeavor  to 
secure  better  housing  for  libraries,  and  notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
books  in  every  town,  or  even  any  great  number  of  places,  can  be 
located  in  a  specially  designed  building.  True,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  these ;  Vermont  has  a  number  of  well  planned  and  beauti- 
ful libraries,  mainly  the  gift  of  some  wealthy  citizen  of  the  town  in 
which  they  are  situated.  But,  there  are  many  collections  of  books 
which  are  crowded  in  unattractive,  unsuitable,  uncomfortable  quar- 
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ters,  out  of  the  way,  inaccessible,  without  proper  lighting,  heating  or 
safety.  The  next  step  forward  was  toward  the  correction  of  these 
conditions.  The  1926-28  report  of  the  Library  Department  mentions 
something  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years  in  this  direc- 
tion. "Twenty  more  of  our  libraries  are  now  located  in  attractive 
rooms  which  invite  the  public  to  enter  and  read.  The  towns  have 
completed  new  buildings  and  without  exception  these  are  well  lo- 
cated in  the  centers  of  the  towns.  Brick  has  been  the  favorite  build- 
ing material  and  the  popular  one-room  model  has  been  variously 
adapted." 

Continuing,  the  report  points  out  that  the  South  Hero,  Grand 
Isle  and  Essex  Junction  buildings  were  completed  in  1926.  Barnard 
has  been  accumulating  a  building  fund  for  many  years  which  materi- 
alized in  a  splendid  building  in  1927.  Irasburg  was  presented  with 
$12,000  for  a  library  building  by  Orin  A.  Leach,  a  former  resident 
now  residing  in  the  middle  West.  Brattleboro  renovated  and  equipped 
a  room  for  children;  Putney  added  a  third  room,  Westminster 
and  Thetford  have  special  children's  rooms ;  Wilmington  built  an 
addition  which  doubled  the  stack  room ;  Granville  and  Peru  have  new 
quarters;  Springfield  voted  $15,000  to  buy  adjoining  property  on 
which  to  construct  a  new  wing  for  the  Spafford  Library  for  which 
$25,000  had  been  given  by  Miss  Mary  Barnard  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Orwell  has  remodelled  its  library  quarters;  in  Dorset  a  fine 
old  residence,  a  gift  valued  at  $16,000,  has  been  so  refurbished  and 
furnished  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  charming  libraries  in  the 
State.  Both  Castleton  and  Barton  opened  fine  new  buildings  in 
1928.  The  Barton  Library  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention  as 
it  was  built  from  a  fund  of  $12,000  which  the  Women's  Literary 
Club  had  been  accumulating  through  the  years.  The  building  cost 
$18,000,  the  lot  being  contributed  by  C.  E.  Hamblett  and  his  daugh- 
ter Grace,  while  other  Barton  folks  contributed  to  its  attractive 
furnishings.  It  is  a  two  story  brick  building  with  an  interior  finish 
of  curly  red  birch.  Sharon,  Strafford  and  West  Rutland  expect  to 
have  the  use  of  new  gift  libraries  in  1929.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
libraries  are  constantly  enlarging  their  usefulness  and  any  attempt 
to  outline  the  history  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  libraries 
in  Vermont  would  fill  a  book. 

Flood  Damage — Fortunately  only  a  few  of  the  libraries  in  the 
State  were  damaged  by  the  1927  flood,  but  some  suffered  greatly. 
Johnson  lost  its  whole  collection  of  2,500  volumes,  and  Waterbury 
had  all  its  6,500  books  utterly  ruined.  At  West  Hartford  the  brick 
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building  and  its  collection  of  3,000  books  was  swept  entirely  away. 
The  Kellogg-Hubbard  Library  at  Montpelier  lost  over  12,000  vol- 
umes and  thousands  of  others  were  badly  damaged.  The  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  department  of  the  State  was  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  State  Library  building  where  the  water  stood  five  and  one- 
half  feet  deep.  Over  16,000  books  were  destroyed,  10,000  pictures, 
the  card  catalogue  and  shelf  list,  nearly  60,000  cards,  ten  vertical  files, 
correspondence,  desks,  typewriters  and  supplies.  The  estimated  re- 
placement cost  was  $28,000.  The  Emergency  Board  allotted  $18,000 
to  the  Library  Department  for  restorations  and  work  was  promptly 
begun,  and  within  a  month  a  few  hundred  books  were  being  circu- 
lated, together  with  the  ten  thousand  that  were  out  at  the  time  of 
the  flood  and  therefore  saved.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  generous- 
ly appropriated  $8,200  and  substantial  donations  of  books  from  pub- 
lishers, libraries  and  individuals,  including  some  money  gifts,  have 
been  received.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  also  sent  $6,000  to  the  Kel- 
logg-Hubbard Library;  $3,000  to  the  Waterbury  Library  and  $1,500 
to  the  Johnson  Library. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  West  Hartford  library  was  the  key  to 
the  building  which  the  librarian  had  in  her  pocket,  but  it  is  going 
strong  today.  Mrs.  G.  Alson  Place,  whose  own  home  had  gone  down 
the  White  River,  with  the  library  and  its  contents,  gave  the  site  for 
the  new  building;  the  Red  Cross  helped  somewhat;  then  came  the 
splendid  donations  of  $14,000  from  two  Connecticut  cities,  Hartford 
and  Waterbury.  A  snug  little  building  with  2,500  new  books  now 
stands  on  the  donated  site. 

The  restoration  of  the  libraries  damaged  by  the  flood  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  Vermonters  who  meet  all  emergencies  with 
the  courage  and  optimism  of  their  New  England  ancestors. 

Museums  in  Vermont — Aside  from  the  large  collections  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  the  varied  collection  in  the  new 
State  House  building  in  Montpelier,  there  are  two  museums  in  the 
State  that  are  well  worth  visiting.  The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Science  at  St.  Johnsbury,  a  handsome  brownstone  structure 
on  Main  Street,  contains  one  of  the  largest  scientific  collections  in 
New  England.  It  was  the  gift  of  Colonel  Franklin  Fairbanks  to  the 
town  of  St.  Johnsbury.  At  its  dedication,  December  15,  1891,  Presi- 
dent Matthew  H.  Buckham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  gave  the 
principal  address  and  in  closing  said,  "As  this  is  the  best  equipped 
museum  of  natural  science  in  the  State,  it  will  naturally  attract 
visitors  and  students  from  all  sections  and  become  a  center  of  scien- 
tific study.    We,  who  are  interested  in  all  good  learning  and  all  insti- 
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tutions  that  promote  it,  give  congratulations  on  the  establishment 
of  this  one,  of  which  our  State  has  reason  to  be  proud ;  from  which 
we  may  expect  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, science  and  religion  among  our  people."  The  collection  of 
North  American  birds  is  practically  complete  and  also  includes  eleven 
extinct  species.  They  are  very  artistically  mounted  by  the  late 
William  E.  Balch  of  Lunenburg.  Nearly  all  the  Vermont  mammals 
are  on  exhibition  with  extensive  collections  of  insects,  shells,  fossils 
and  minerals.  A  very  choice  line  of  china  and  the  utensils  of  Colon- 
ial times  attracts  many  visitors. 

One  of  Bennington's  public-spirited  citizens,  Edward  H.  Everett, 
who  died  in  April,  1929,  left  to  his  community  a  lasting  memorial — 
the  Bennington  Historical  Museum,  the  last  word  in  architectural 
beauty,  which  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  considered  the  finest  small  museum  in  the  world,  and  contains 
many  of  the  historical  relics  that  have  made  Bennington  famous  in 
Revolutionary  days.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  known  all  over  the  world 
and  though  but  recently  opened,  has  already  attracted  to  its  door 
many  famous  students  of  history. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Society  (By  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent) — It 
was  not  until  1834  that  any  man  in  Vermont  ever  publicly  stated 
he  believed  a  State  Historical  Society  should  be  established. 
That  man  was  Henry  Stevens,  then  a  resident  of  Barnet.  It  seems 
that  from  boyhood  he  had  been  interested  in  gathering  and  pre- 
serving all  he  could  find  pertaining  to  Vermont  history  and  when 
he  reached  manhood  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  State  Society. 

Like  many  a  pioneer,  or  perhaps  rather  like  many  a  promoter  of 
a  new  idea,  he  for  sometime  received  but  slight  encouragement  from 
the  many  to  whom  he  broached  the  subject.  But  persisting,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Legislature  an  act  of  in- 
corporation and  in  1838,  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  may  be 
said  to  have  been  officially  "born."  The  Legislature  provided  no 
place  for  keeping  the  Society's  collections  and  no  money  to  assist 
in  obtaining  new  items — in  short,  in  effect  the  Legislature  simply 
said  "We  incorporate  you  and  we  will  tolerate  you,  so  go  to  it,  small  bit 
do  we  care."  The  Society  was  organized  at  some  time  in  1840,  when 
and  where  it  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  recorded  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Montpelier  on  "the  third  Thursday  in  October," 
1841. 

Henry  Stevens  was  elected  President,  Silas  H.  Jennison  and 
Isaac    F.    Redfield    the    two    vice-presidents,    Daniel    P.    Thompson, 
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author  of  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  the  Secretary,  and  Daniel 
Baldwin,  the  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer's  work  was  not  very  heavy, 
for  many  a  year. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Montpelier  in  1842,  at  the 
Free  Church,  and  Hiland  Hall  delivered  a  paper  on  the  "Early  Set- 
tlement of  Vermont."  It  was  not  published  and  its  contents  are 
unknown.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  President  be  urged 
to  move  his  collection  from  Barnet  to  Montpelier,  but  it  was  not  done 
for  the  reason  there  seemed  no  available  and  suitable  place  for  it. 

The  meeting  in  Montpelier  in  1843,  was  held  at  the  "Brick 
Church"  and  Henry  Stevens,  the  President,  read  an  address  on  the 
"Unpublished  History  of  Vermont."  This  too  was  not  printed  and  it 
is  lost. 

In  1844  the  Society  met  at  the  Free  Church  and  Hon.  George 
P.  Marsh  delivered  "An  address  suitable  to  the  occasion,"  whatever 
that  may  have  meant  and  even  its  title  is  unknown. 

In  1845  the  Society  met  at  the  Washington  County  Court  House. 
Verily  the  men  were  trying  to  do  something  with  heavy  odds  against 
them.  The  Society  had  no  money,  no  home  and  but  few  friends? 
for  while  it's  early  sponsors  and  officers  were  of  the  leading  Ver- 
monters  of  those  times,  but  little  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  it,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  very  few  men. 

In  October,  1846,  they  again  met  at  the  Court  House  in  Mont- 
pelier and  on  this  occasion  Professor  James  Davie  Butler  read  a 
masterly  address  on  "Deficiencies  in  Our  History."  It  was  printed 
in  a  limited  edition,  the  first  published  address  before  the  Society. 

In  1847,  the  meeting  was  again  held  at  the  Court  House  and 
there  was  no   speaker. 

In  1848,  Butler  spoke  on  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  George 
F.  Houghton  on  "The  Life  and  Services  of  Seth  Warner." 

On  November  13,  1848,  the  very  day  and  afternoon,  by  the  way, 
in  which  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  place  was  provided  the  Society  in  the  Vermont  State 
Capitol.  The  room  was  a  small  one;  it  was  number  thirteen,  and 
that  fact  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  granted  on  a  Friday, 
the  thirteenth,  may  in  part  have  accounted  for  the  difficulties  the 
Society  encountered  for  full  many  a  year  to  follow.  That  winter  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Stevens'  collection  was  moved  from  Barnet  to  Mont- 
pelier. 

The  roster  of  members  in  those  days,  the  same  as  at  any  and  all 
times  since,  discloses  in  the  Society's  ranks  the  leading  men  of 
Vermont. 
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In  1849,  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel  with  no 
address. 

In  1850,  Daniel  P.  Thompson  was  the  speaker,  his  subject  was 
"Ira  Allen"  and  many  years  later  it  was  published  by  the  Society. 

During  the  next  eight  years  there  were  no  speakers  and  the 
Society  seems  to  have  been  dormant  and  at  the  annual  meetings 
there  was  little  done  except  for  a  few  men  to  convene  and  adjourn. 

On  January  5,  1857,  the  State  House  burned  and  "room  thirteen" 
went  up  in  smoke  in  short  order.  Just  how  much  of  the  Society's 
effects  were  saved,  if  indeed  anything  at  all,  is  unknown.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  it  was  all  destroyed,  for  but  very  few  things  are 
known  to  have  been  taken  out  of  that  burning  building.  A  massive 
portrait  of  Washington  was  carried  out  from  its  place  back  of  the 
Speaker's  desk  in  the  Representatives'  room  and  it  is  now  in  the 
Society's  room.  That  portrait  and  a  few  chairs  are  all  that  are 
known  to  be  in  existence  of  the  many  contents  of  the  Second  State 
House. 

In  1858,  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  spoke  on  "Matthew  Lyon"  and 
A.  D.  Hager  on  the  "Marbles  of  Vermont."  These  articles  were 
published,  that  of  George  F.  Houghton  on  "Zadock  Thompson"  in 
1859  was  not. 

In  October,  1859,  there  were  fifty-four  members,  a  number  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  later  years.  At  that  meeting  Hiland  Hall  of 
Bennington  succeeded  Henry  Stevens  as  President. 

To  Mr.  Stevens  must  be  given  much  credit  for  his  inception  of 
the  Society  and  his  interest  in  it  in  its  earliest  days.  His  sons  and 
grandsons  became  Englishmen  and  the  great  house  of  Stevens, 
rare  book  and  manuscript  sellers,  has  continued  in  London  to  this 
day. 

In  1859,  Daniel  P.  Thompson  resigned  as  Secretary.  About 
this  time  special  meetings  began  to  be  held  at  places  in  Vermont 
other  than  Montpelier,  particularly  at  Burlington  and  Brattleboro, 
and  the  attendance  was  always  large.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  rank  and  file  of  men  were  undoubtedly  more 
interested  in  an  historical  discourse  then  than  now  and  second,  but 
by  no  means  least,  there  was  another  cause.  J.  Gregory  Smith  was  a 
staunch  member  of  the  Society.  He  was  President  of  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  and  the  railroad  was  comparatively  a  new  thing  in 
this  State.  So  before  every  special  meeting,  Governor  Smith  sent 
down  dozens  of  blank  passes;  they  were  filled  out  at  Montpelier 
and  sent  to  all  the  members ;  everybody  who  desired  got  a  free  ride 
and  everybody  was  happy.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  George  F. 
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Houghton,  the  recording  secretary  from  1861  to  the  middle  1870's, 
kept  no  available  records  of  the  meetings. 

From  1861  to  1866  there  were  many  meetings.  Thirteen  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  those  years  have  been  printed  and  we  are  certain 
the  interest  was  real  and  continued.  In  the  interim  Hiland  Hall  was 
succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White.  He  was 
a  rare  man.  He  studied  law  with  William  Czar  Bradley  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
After  some  fifteen  years  of  active  practice  he  turned  to  the  ministry ; 
he  was  ordained  and  removed  to  Coventry  where  he  lived  and 
preached  the  word  of  God  until  his  death. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  no  member  of  the  Society  ever  took 
a  more  earnest,  active  and  constructive  interest  in  its  affairs  than 
did  Pliny  H.  White.  The  Society  possesses  quantities  of  newspaper 
clippings,  manuscripts  and  other  data  that  would  never  have  been 
its  property  had  he  not  lived  and  carefully  performed  for  it  a  real 
service.  He  was  an  author  of  renown ;  he  was  an  earnest  Christian 
gentleman  and  to  him  the  Society  indeed  owes  a  debt. 

Mr.  White's  successor  was  the  Rev.  William  H.  Lord  of 
Montpelier,  a  Congregational  minister  of  wide  renown,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Eliakim  P.  Walton  of 
Montpelier,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1876.  Marcus  D.  Gilman  at 
that  time  had  been  the  Society's  librarian  for  some  seven  years. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Baldwin,  and  lived  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  State  House  grounds.  He  was  a  man  of 
means  and  leisure  and  was  naturally  a  librarian  and  a  student.  His 
"Bibliography  of  Vermont,"  compiled  slowly  over  a  long  period,  is  a 
monumental  work.  "Not  to  find  it  in  Gilman"  by  no  means  indicates 
a  Vermont  book  is  of  excessive  rarity,  but  he  did  set  down  thousands 
of  works  printed  in  Vermont  and  by  Vermont  authors  together  with 
short  biographies  of  the  writers,  and  what  he  did  was  well  and  ac- 
curately performed. 

In  1870  and  1871,  two  large  volumes  entitled  Collections  of  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  were  published.  These  books  contain 
Ira  Allen's  "History  of  Vermont"  and  a  mine  of  other  information 
concerning  the  earliest  records  of  the  State. 

In  1877,  an  oration  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  William  H.  Lord 
was  delivered  by  President  Matthew  H.  Buckham  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  E.  P.  Walton  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  First 
Vermont  Legislature.  They  were  published.  The  Society  now  fell 
upon  quiet  ways  and  days  and  no  meetings  were  held  from  1877  to 
1880. 
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The  membership  was  extremely  limited  and  from  the  dues  came 
the  whole  source  of  revenue,  there  being  then  not  a  penny  of  ap- 
propriation available  from  the  State.  The  collection  was  stored 
here,  there  and  everywhere  about  the  State  Capitol  building, 
everything  was  by  hook  and  by  crook,  we  hope  far  more  by  the 
former,  and  while  as  always  in  its  history  its  membership  included 
the  leaders  of  the  State,  most  of  them  and  the  most  of  others  seem 
for  some  years  to  have  all  but  forgotten  such  an  institution  as  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  existed  and  had  its  being. 

At  the  annual  meeting  resumed  in  1880,  seven  new  members  were 
elected  and  a  public  meeting  was  held. 

Here  let  it  be  said  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  annual  meetings  have  been  given  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber.  The  Senate  and  the  House  convene  in  Joint  Assembly, 
every  Senator  and  Representative  is  entitled  to  a  seat,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  mingle  with  them  and  the  public  has  always  been 
and  will  ever  be  invited.  The  addresses  at  the  meeting  in  1880 
were  delivered-  by  Edward  J.  Phelps  on  "Samuel  Prentiss"  and  by 
Edward  A.  Soules  on  "Fenianism  and  the  Fenian  Raids,"  and  they 
were  printed. 

In  1880,  Marcus  D.  Gilman  severed  his  connection  as  Librarian 
of  the  Society  and  his  successor  was  Hiram  A.  Huse,  long  State  Li- 
brarian. He  was  a  student,  a  lawyer,  a  gentleman  and  above  all, 
a  philosopher. 

Following  1880,  there  was  no  public  meeting  of  the  Society  and 
no  address  delivered  until  1894. 

In  1887,  the  regular  business  meeting  even  seems  to  have  gone 
by  default  and  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton  was  President  during  these 
years.  His  was  a  wonderfully  well  filled  life.  A  son  and  a  name- 
sake of  the  early  Montpelier  publisher,  he  became  a  printer,  a  law- 
yer, an  editor,  a  publisher,  an  author  and  a  Congressman.  Walton's 
"Vermont  Register"  founded  by  his  father  and  for  forty  years  under 
the  special  care  and  guidance  of  the  son  has  long  since  been  a  "State 
institution."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  almost  from  its  in- 
ception, he  edited  for  it  the  two  volumes  of  Collections,  for  the 
State  he  edited  also  the  eight  volumes  of  "Governor  and  Council" 
put  forth  from  1873  to  1880,  and  all  his  days  his  life  was  largely  given 
over  to  public  service.  To  the  Society  he  gave  of  books  and  of  manu- 
scripts liberally;  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  life,  but  his 
continuance  as  its  President  after  he  had  become  an  aged  man  was 
a  deterring  influence  upon  its  growth. 
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During  Walton's  presidency,  the  architectural  wart,  designed  it 
must  have  been  by  some  blacksmith,  was  tacked  onto  the  western 
end  of  the  Capitol  building  and  there  in  a  room  back  of  the  State 
Library,  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  had  its  home  for  nearly  thir- 
ty-five years.  During  all  those  years  probably  forty  per  cent  of  all 
the  visitors  to  the  State  House  went  away  never  realizing  there  was 
any  such  thing  there  as  an  historical  exhibit. 

At  the  meeting  in  1890,  Hiram  Carlton  was  made  President, 
Mr.  Huse  discontinued  as  Librarian  and  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
C.  Chandler,  an  ex-New  York  broker,  then  a  resident  and  a  farmer 
of  Berlin.  Mr.  Chandler  was  a  kindly,  well-intentioned  man,  but 
he  was  too  aged  for  the  position  of  Librarian,  and  he  had  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  work. 

The  meeting  of  1891  passed  with  but  little  notice. 

In  1892,  Joseph  A.  DeBoer  was  made  Secretary.  This  man's 
record  as  an  actuary,  a  president  of  a  great  life  insurance  company, 
a  scholar  and  an  orator  was  nationally  known.  Whatever  he  at- 
tempted he  pushed  through  to  the  finish  and,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  he  gave  to  it  liberally  of  his 
time  and  the  years  in  which  he  served  it  were  marked  by  a  real  and 
healthy  growth. 

In  1894,  the  first  public  meeting  in  twelve  years  was  held  and 
Henry  Houghton  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Early  Printing  in  New  England,"  and  it  was  published. 
The  Society  had  acquired  the  Daye  Press,  the  first  printing  press 
set  up  on  this  continent  north  of  Mexico.  On  it  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1636,  and  on  it  too 
was  printed  the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book.  Its  identity  and  its  age 
are  unquestioned  by  students,  printers  and  publishers. 

In  1895,  Truman  C.  Phinney  was  elected  Librarian.  Mr.  Phin- 
ney  for  many  years  was  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

In  1896,  George  Grenville  Benedict  of  Burlington  became  Presi- 
dent. Colonel  Benedict  was  long  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"Burlington  Free  Press."  When  he  took  the  Presidency  the  Society 
had  but  thirty-three  members  and  of  those  men  there  are  living 
today  only  Mason  S.  Stone  of  Montpelier,  William  B.  C.  Stickney  of 
Rutland  and  William  W.  Stickney  of  Ludlow,  the  last  of  whom 
joined  in  1886,  and  he  is  the  oldest  living  member.  From  this  point 
on,  space  does  not  permit  of  recording  the  titles  of  the  various  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  public  meetings,  so  suffice  it  to  say,  one 
public   meeting  has   been   held   during  nearly   every   session   of  the 
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Legislature  since  1894.  The  speakers  have  been  Henry  D.  Hall,  A. 
D.  Barber,  Edward  S.  Isham,  Lewis  H.  Meader,  Charles  H.  Darling, 
William  W.  Stickney,  Walter  H.  Crockett,  John  E.  Goodrich,  Wen- 
dell P.  Stafford,  George  H.  Perkins,  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  Matt 
B.  Jones,  Isaac  Jennings,  Frank  C.  Partridge,  Edwin  A.  Bayley, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Miss  Genevieve  Lamson,  Henry  S.  Wardner,  Guy 
Hubbard,  Harry  B.  Thayer,  Lyman  S.  Hayes,  Frederick  Tupper, 
Frank  L.  Fish,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent  and  others.  All  of  these  ad- 
dresses have  been  published  by  the  Society.  The  Society  has  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  "One  Thousand  Men,"  by  Dorman  B.  E. 
Kent;  the  "History  of  Barnard"  is  now  in  the  press  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  publish  at  least  one  historical  book  every  two  years  in 
the  future.  In  1900,  the  membership  numbered  ninety  and  in  1901 
Edward  M.  Goddard  was  made  Librarian.  Mr.  Goddard  was  the 
Assistant  State  Librarian  and  a  man  of  rare  endowments.  He  gave 
to  the  Society  much  thought  and  labor  and  through  his  efforts  the 
Legislature  appropriated  a  goodly  sum  for  cataloging  the  Society's 
books  and  pamphlets.  Thousands  of  its  items  had  never  been 
touched  by  a  cataloguer,  its  effects  for  years  had  been  scattered  over 
the  Capitol  building  and  Mr.  Goddard  largely  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  In  1903,  thirty-seven  new  members  were  elected,  in  1904, 
forty-six  and  in  1906,  twenty-six.  In  1906,  the  Society  took  over  the 
Dewey   Monument   Fund. 

In  1899  certain  residents  of  Boston,  New  York  and  the  West, 
all  of  whom  were  ex-Vermonters,  formed  a  committee  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions of  from  one  to  ten  dollars  each  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
at  the  State  Capitol  entrance  and  opposite  the  figure  of  Allen  a 
statue  of  Admiral  George  Dewey.  They  were  not  successful  in  rais- 
ing a  sum  sufficient  to  do  the  work  well,  and  in  1906  the  Committee 
wisely  decided  to  turn  over  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  under 
a  deed  of  trust,  the  $2,524  then  in  hand,  the  Society  accepted  it,  in- 
vested it,  and  it  now  amounts  to  $6,107.  It  has  always  been  felt 
that  the  statue  should  be  of  the  finest  design  and  workmanship  as 
it  will  stand  on  the  Capitol  portico  perhaps  for  centuries  and  keep 
in  remembrance  one  of  the  greatest  of  Vermonters.  The  sum  avail- 
able even  now  is  not  believed  to  be  sufficient  but  with  little  doubt 
ten  years  hence  it  will  be  enough  and  then  the  work  will  be  finished. 

In  1907  Ex-Governor  William  W.  Stickney  was  made  President, 
following  the  death  of  President  Benedict,  and  in  1908  Edward  D. 
Field  became  Secretary.  For  some  years  the  appropriation  from  the 
State   had  been  $100  annually   and   in   1908  through   the   efforts   of 
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President  Stickney  it  was  increased  to  $500.  There  were  then  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  members,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  brought  about  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  A.  DeBoer. 

In  1911  Mr.  Goddard  resigned  as  assistant  State  Librarian  and 
Librarian  of  the  Society  to  take  up  other  duties,  and  Dorman  B.  E. 
Kent  was  elected  Librarian. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1912,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
new  members  were  elected,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  whom  were 
secured  by  the  Librarian.  Under  the  long  presidency  of  Governor 
Stickney  the  Society  prospered  as  never  before  and  to  its  affairs  he 
and  Mr.  Kent  gave  constantly  of  their  time.  The  annual  State  ap- 
propriation during  those  years  was  gradually  increased  from  $100 
to  $5,000,  every  penny  of  which  it  is  believed  was  wisely  expended. 

When  the  new  State  building  was  erected,  President  Stickney 
was  placed  on  the  building  committee  and  well  did  he  see  to  it  that 
commodious  and  finely  appointed  quarters  were  given  over  to  the 
Society.  The  building  was  completed  and  the  Society's  holdings 
were  moved  to  it  in  the  early  autumn  of  1918  and  great  was  the  re- 
joicing. 

In  1916,  Phil  S.  Howes  of  Montpelier  was  made  the  Secretary, 
which  position  he  still  holds,  and  in  1918  Henry  F.  Field  of  Rutland 
resigned  as  Treasurer  after  long  years  of  the  finest  service.  His 
successors  have  been  Harry  L.  Farwell,  Harmon  D.  Hopkins,  Jo- 
seph G.  Frattini  and  F.  Whitney  Harrington,  all  of  Montpelier. 

Mention  here  can  be  made  of  Hon.  Fred  A.  Howland  and  his 
active  interest  in  the  work.  He  served  many  years  as  vice-presi- 
dent, his  advice  is  constantly  sought  and  his  purse  strings  have  been 
opened  for  the  Society  many  a  time.  During  all  of  Mr.  Kent's  term 
as  Librarian  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  its  Home  Offices.  In  the  quarters  at  the  State  House, 
the  Assistant  State  Librarian  had  his  desk  in  the  Vermont  Histori- 
cal Society  room,  but  after  moving  to  the  new  building  the  State 
appropriation  increased  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  engage  a  woman  cat- 
aloguer who  cared  for  the  wants  of  visitors.  Mr.  Kent  finally  felt 
he  could  no  longer  spare  the  time  to  have  proper  oversight  of  the 
work,  and  in  April,  1921,  Herbert  W.  Denio  was  appointed  full  time 
Librarian.  He  was  actively  engaged  for  four  years  when  illness 
incapacitated  him  for  much  work,  during  the  next  year ;  while  re- 
taining the  office  he  spent  little  time  at  the  rooms,  and  he  passed 
away  in  March,  1927.     During  his  term  the  index  to  the  five  volumes 
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of  Hemenway's  "Gazetteer  of  Vermont"  was  indexed  and  published 
in   a   separate   volume. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1927,  John  Spargo  of  Old 
Bennington  was  elected  President  and  William  W.  Stickney  was 
made  Honorary  President  for  life.  In  September,  1926,  Miss  Re- 
becca W.  Wright  entered  service  and  the  following  January  she  was 
elected  Librarian.  Miss  Wright  is  a  woman  with  library  training 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  a  large  amount  of  work  was 
done  by  her  during  her  three  years  here.  She  resigned  in  March, 
1929,  and  her  successor  is  Miss  Margaret  Kanaly.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  are  now  as  follows :  Honorary  Life  President,  William 
W.  Stickney  of  Ludlow;  President,  John  Spargo  of  Old  Bennington; 
Vice  Presidents,  Harold  G.  Rugg  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
Mason  S.  Stone  of  Montpelier,  and  Wade  Keyes  of  Reading;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Phil  S.  Howes,  of  Montpelier;  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  of  Montpelier,  and  Walter  H. 
Crockett,  of  Burlington ;  Treasurer,  F.  Whitney  Harrington,  of 
Montpelier;  and  Librarian,  Miss  Margaret  Kanaly,  of  Montpelier. 
There  are  five  Honorary  Members,  five  Corresponding  Members, 
forty-eight  Life  Members  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Active 
Members,  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

In  the  Society's  room  is  now  housed  one  of  the  finest  genealogi- 
cal libraries  in  the  United  States.  During  the  past  eighteen  years, 
Mr.  Kent  has  had  personal  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
entire  State  appropriation  and  in  that  period  he  has  purchased  for 
the  Society  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books.  Ob- 
serving early  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  those  who  came  to  con- 
sult the  library  did  so  to  study  family  history,  it  has  always  been 
his  aim  to  build  up  that  section  of  the  collection  as  far  as  in  his  mind 
seemed  wise.  The  result  is  a  total  of  family  and  town  histories  run- 
ning into  the  thousands,  and  those  well  versed  in  such  matters  agree 
that  the  Society  now  owns  as  fine  a  working  library  as  could  be 
found  anywhere,  with  perhaps  some  three  or  four  exceptions. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  the  Vermont  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames.  Many  years  ago  they  began  setting  aside  money 
annually  to  buy  genealogies  for  the  Society.  Their  purchases  all 
bear  their  own  book  plates  and  they  are  in  a  separate  section  but 
they  are  a  part  of  the  Society's  library.  They  will  always  continue 
to  be,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness   of   these   women. 

Some  years  ago  all  the   genealogies   and   town  histories   in   the 
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keeping  of  the  State  Library  were  deposited  with  the  Society  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  libraries  are  most  amicable. 

The  Society  has  in  its  possession  thousands  of  early  Vermont 
imprints,  manuscripts  and  relics  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  natural  recipient  of  such  things  and  one  who  gives 
it  anything  of  an  historical  value,  gives  wisely  indeed.  It  has  fire- 
proof vaults,  it  is  in  a  supposedly  fireproof  building  with  the  finest 
of  janitor  service  and  it  is  known  that  more  than  ten  thousand  people 
visit  it  annually.  In  1918,  when  its  collections  were  brought  to  the 
present  quarters  it  was  believed  they  were  large  enough  to  care  for 
them  for  full  many  a  year.  Happily  it  has  already  all  but  outgrown 
them,  not  because  it  is  easy  to  care  for  and  store  them  but  be- 
cause it  has  in  its  keeping  thousands  and  thousands  of  books, 
manuscripts  and  "things"  which  are  secured  to  posterity  for  all  time. 
It  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  but  it  needs  to  be  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  that  it  now  is. 

History  is  always  in  the  making  and  the  Society  strives  not  alone 
to  gather  material  relating  to  the  early  days  of  this  commonwealth, 
but  as  well,  data  relating  to  what  is  continually  going  on  in  Ver- 
mont and  which  will  some  day  in  its  own  good  time  become  "an- 
cient." The  personnel  of  its  membership  is  of  the  finest  and  it 
always  welcomes  to  it  any  man  or  women  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  believes  that  his  or  her  support  is  due  an  institution  which 
fosters  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Vermont,  preserves  for  the  gen- 
erations everything  it  can  secure  relating  to  it,  a  service  it  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  for  all  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  DAIRYING  INTERESTS 
By  H.  E.  Bremer 

The  Vermont  State  seal  is  the  only  State  seal  that  in  any  way 
recognizes  the  dairy  industry.  Plows  appear  on  thirteen  State  seals, 
sheaves  of  wheat  on  nine,  but  Vermont  stands  alone  in  her  recog- 
nition of  the  dairy  industry — the  industry  that  brings  more  wealth 
into  her  treasury  than  any  other.  The  irregular  type  of  the  dairy 
cow  under  the  pine  tree  can  best  be  appreciated  by  repeating  the 
tradition  of  how  she  came  there.  Tradition  has  it  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  a  British  officer,  held  in  captivity  near  Burling- 
ton, etched  on  a  horn  the  outline  of  Mount  Mansfield  and  Camel's 
Hump  as  seen  from  an  outlook  on  the  farm  belonging  to  Ethan  Allen 
of  Ticonderoga  fame — now  a  public  park.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
cluded a  large  pine  tree  and  an  old  cow,  both  of  them  in  the  fore- 
ground while  he  was  at  work  and  that  the  State  seal  was  made  in 
the  1790's  from  this  crude  etching.  Regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  bossy  wandered  into  the  picture,  certainly  it  is  meet  and 
right  that  she  should  have  done  so  for  throughout  the  censuses  from 
1790  to  date,  Vermont  has  led  every  State  in  the  Union  in  respect 
to  her  cow  population  per  unit  of  improved  land. 

Dairying  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
From  it  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farmer's  income  is  derived  than 
from  granite,  marble,  wood  products,  or  maple  sugar,  all  of  which 
hold  leading  places  among  the  industries  of  the  State.  The  various 
phases  of  agriculture,  especially  the  growing  of  hay,  corn  for  silage, 
and  clover,  all  of  which  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  dairy  herd,  have  long  been  and  still  are,  a  highly  es- 
sential part  of  Vermont  agriculture.  These  various  crops,  grown 
in  rotation,  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  dairying,  together  with  some 
cash  crops  like  potatoes,  form  the  basis  of  income  of  the  average 
farmer.  While  considerable  grain  is  grown  in  certain  sections  of 
the  State  as  well  as  green  feed  for  summer  and  fall  feeding  to  supple- 
ment pastures,  the  majority  of  the  concentrates  for  dairy  cows  is 
purchased  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  present  status  of  the  dairy  industry  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  consideration  of  the  early  importations  of  dairy  cattle 
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and  their  development.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  im- 
portation of  cattle  dates  back  to  1810,  when  the  Hon.  William  Jarvis 
of  Weathersfield,  imported  two  Holstein  cows  and  a  bull  from  Hol- 
land. Some  accounts  say  that  five  cows  were  imported  by  Mr. 
Jarvis.  These  were  bred  successfully  for  a  time  and  acquired  a 
good  reputation  but  not  appreciating  the  value  and  importance  of 
purity  of  blood,  they  were  mixed  with  other  breeds  and  several  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Jarvis  in  1859,  the  pure  blood  of  the 
importation  had  become  extinct.  The  first  permanent  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  was  established  in  1866,  by  Charles  Houghton  of  Putney,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  first  National  Holstein  organization  in  this 
country  and  father  of  the  late  F.  L.  Houghton  of  Brattleboro,  who 
for  thirty-three  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  This  herd  was  founded  upon  animals  purchased 
from  Winthrop  W.  Chenery  of  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  who  made 
the  first  permanent  importation  into  this  country  in  1861.  Before 
this  date,  however,  scattered  herds  of  several  breeds  had  appeared  on 
many  of  the  fertile  valley  farms. 

Importations  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  from  the  Channel  Is- 
lands near  France,  and  Ayrshires  from  southern  Scotland  were  like- 
wise made  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  That  all  of  these  four 
leading  dairy  breeds  have  been  bred  and  developed  successfully 
within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  world's  records  of  production  are  held  by  cows  that  were 
either  bred  or  developed  in  Vermont.  Sophie  19th,  Successful  Queen 
and  Vis  Bountiful  Lassie,  all  of  which  have  been  leaders  in  produc- 
tion in  their  respective  breeds,  are  of  Vermont  origin. 

The  pure-bred  branch  of  the  industry  maintains  an  important  po- 
sition. The  national  headquarters  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation and  also  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  are 
located  at  Brandon  and  Brattleboro  respectively.  The  latter  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  world  as  the  largest  and  strongest  pedigree 
record  association  in  existence.  In  the  two  associations,  registra- 
tion and  transfer  papers  on  over  200,000  pure-bred  cattle  owned  by 
40,000  breeders  are  recorded  annually.  The  pedigree  records  of  the 
2,000,000  pure-breds  that  have  been  approved  by  these  two  associa- 
tions, have  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  best  breeders  of  the 
country  when  purchasing  foundation  stock  for  dairy  and  breeding 
purposes.  Only  three  States  surpass  Vermont  in  the  percentage  of 
pure-bred  cattle. 

The    production   records    of   many    outstanding   individual    cows 
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that  are  now  living  in  the  State  will  illustrate  the  capacity  for  pro- 
duction of  cows  at  the  present  time.  Vis  Bountiful  Lassie,  the 
living  champion  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  breed  and  the  Vermont  State 
record  holder  of  all  breeds,  produced  24,556  pounds  of  milk  and 
923.21  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  She  was  bred  by  her  present 
owners,  the  Vermont  Industrial  School  at  Vergennes,  and  is  the 
fifth  successive  generation  of  females  bred  at  Vergennes.  In  four 
generations  of  her  pedigree  there  is  not  a  single  individual  but  what 
was  bred  in  Vermont.  She  has  won  many  prizes  in  the  show  ring 
and  in  October,  1928,  toured  the  State  on  the  Vermont  Dairy  Spe- 
cial Train  as  a  demonstration  animal.  The  leading  Jersey  cow, 
Fairy's  Pet  Lucy,  owned  by  M.  P.  Ladd  of  Worcester,  produced 
15,579  pounds  of  milk  and  903.3  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Buena 
Vista  Rosa  Ormsby,  the  year  champion  Holstein,  owned  by  A.  P. 
Bigelow  of  Middlesex,  produced  22,497  pounds  of  milk  and  855.73 
pounds  butterfat,  while  the  Guernsey  champion,  Helen  of  Phillips 
Farm,  owned  by  T.  Redfield  Phillips  of  Montpelier,  has  14,765 
pounds  of  milk  and  786.6  pounds  of  butterfat  to  her  credit.  Each  of 
the  records  quoted  above  are  official  and  for  pure-bred  cows. 

The  latest  1928  State  census  figures  show  a  total  cattle  popula- 
tion of  367,891,  which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  human  popula- 
tion. This  situation  is  quite  different  from  the  one  that  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  dairying  when  only  sufficient  milk  was  produced 
for  home  use.  Farm  operations  then  were  quite  diversified,  even 
more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  As  soil  and  climate  were  found 
favorable  for  dairying  a  fairly  rapid  increase  was  noticed  and  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  became  an  important  adjunct  to  the  regular  home- 
grown food  supply.  Stores  of  cheese  and  butter  were  often  "put 
down"  during  the  summer  months  when  the  cows  were  in  produc- 
tion, to  be  consumed  during  the  following  winter.  This  practice 
has  prevailed  in  many  sections  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Some  member  of  each  family  was  particularly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
butter  or  cheese  manufacture  and  thus  the  Vermont  fame  for  dairy 
products  was  well  earned  and  has  continued  to  this  day. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  made  it  im- 
possible to  either  manufacture  or  consume  the  home  production  on 
each  farm.  The  consequent  expansion  led  first  to  the  making  of 
cheese.  The  stirred  curd  process  was  frequently  used  and  is  still 
used  in  three  or  four  of  the  factories  that  remain.  Each  dairy  com- 
munity of  importance  developed  its  own  cheese  factory  to  which  at 
least  the  largest  local  producers  became  tributary.     The  first  cheese 
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factory  was  started  in  West  Pawlet  in  1864.  Since  this  was  26 
years  before  the  invention  of  the  Babcock  test  when  the  first  ac- 
curate means  for  measuring  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk  be- 
came known,  each  farmer  whose  milk  was  tributary  to  a  cheese 
factory,  rceived  the  same  price  per  hundredweight.  Costs  of  pro- 
duction and  labor  income  were  less  important  factors  at  that  time 
than  at  the  present.  Had  this  not  been  true,  the  sale  of  milk  on  the 
"Pooling  Plan"  as  this  was  called  could  not  have  existed.  Milk 
testing  rich  in  butterfat  is  obviously  much  more  valuable  than  the 
lower  testing  product. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  cheese  factories  came  the 
formation  of  similar  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  although 
the  latter  development  began  about  twenty  years  later  than  the 
cheese  plants.  The  North  River  Creamery  at  Jacksonville,  formed 
in  1886  one  of  the  earliest  creameries ;  and  others  were  organ- 
ized before  1890.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  number  of  creameries 
more  than  doubled.  Prior  to  1890,  when  the  Babcock  test  was 
invented,  some  creameries  purchased  cream  on  the  basis  of  the  so- 
called  "churn  test."  The  churns  in  common  use  were  of  the  hand 
operated  swinging  type  about  five  feet  long  and  contained  five  sep- 
arate compartments.  Each  delivery  of  cream  was  placed  into  a 
separate  division  of  the  churn  and  if  one  batch  of  cream  "broke" 
before  the  other,  the  butter  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  complete 
the  churning  of  the  other  lots  of  cream.  Individual  payments  for 
cream  were  accurately  based  on  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  de- 
rived from  the  cream. 

Other  creameries  commonly  paid  for  cream  on  the  "space  sys- 
tem" at  .02  cent  per  space  when  butter  retailed  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
Butter  was  then  made  from  milk  set  in  a  shallow  pan  or  in  the  so- 
called,  "Orange  County  Pan,"  a  rectangular  device,  or  in  the  so- 
called  "Ferguson  Bureau"  creamery,  where  pans  were  assembled  in 
bureau  style ;  or  in  the  deep  setting  cylindrical  cans  surrounded  by 
water, — the  so-called  Cooley,  Moseley  or  Stoddard  cans.  Ice  was 
used  in  the  surrounding  water  in  some  of  the  latter  makes  of  cream- 
ing devices  during  the  later  years  of  their  use.  The  writer  remem- 
bers well  when  ice  was  used  in  the  Stoddard  tanks  from  1896  to 
1909.  The  use  of  ice  became  more  common  as  calls  from  the  house- 
hold for  sweet  cream  increased.  Cream  that  rose  on  the  shallow 
pans  was  usually  sour  when  skimmed,  while  cream  in  the  iced  Stod- 
dard tanks  rose  much  more  quickly  and  remained  sweet  for  several 
days. 
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Before  1915,  when  a  peak  production  of  20,423,529  pounds  of 
factory  butter  was  made,  a  total  of  nearly  300  cheese  and  butter 
plants  had  been  organized.  About  two-thirds  of  this  number  made 
butter.  Comparatively  little  farm  butter  or  cheese  was  made  after 
the  factories  had  been  organized,  although  a  few  good  dairymen, 
have  continued  to  supply  their  village  customers  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

The  Mountain  View  Farm  at  East  Burke  still  continues  to  manu- 
facture a  superior  quality  of  cheese  and  butter  for  a  select  trade. 
Although  the  supply  is  naturally  limited,  the  cheese  is  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  States  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
cattle,  principally  Jerseys,  furnish  the  milk  and  cream  supply.  The 
herd  is  free  from  tuberculosis  and  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  natural  tendency  since  1915  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady 
shift  from  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  to  the  shipment 
of  fluid  milk  and  sweet  cream.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
make  this  shift  not  only  desirable,  since  the  returns  to  the  producers 
are  greater  for  the  fluid  product  than  for  manufactured  products, 
but  also  necessary.  The  continued  growth  of  population  in  the  large 
cities  of  New  England  and  New  York,  coupled  with  the  increased 
consumption  of  milk  per  capita  has  brought  added  demands  for 
more  milk  and  consequently  the  milk  sheds  for  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  and  Boston  have  been  extended  quite  rapidly. 
The  increased  volume  of  fluid  milk  has  been  obtained  partly  by  an 
extension  of  the  milk  shed  into  northern  New  England  and  New 
York  as  well  as  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Canada  where  the 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  products  have  been  made  in  past  years. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  cream  received  in  the  Vermont 
dairy  plants  fifteen  years  ago  was  manufactured  into  butter  and 
cheese  while  an  even  greater  amount  is  now  shipped  as  fluid  milk 
and  sweet  cream.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
leaves  the  State  daily  in  the  several  solid  trainloads  labeled  "Ver- 
mont Milk  and  Cream."  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  product 
entering  dairy  plants  is  manufactured  into  cheese  and  only  13  per 
cent  into  creamery  butter. 

Rates  on  milk  shipments  and  shipping  facilities  were  somewhat 
discriminatory  prior  to  1916  when  the  so-called  Leased  Car  System 
was  in  effect.  Increased  rates  were  effective  when  shipments  passed 
from  the  hands  of  one  railroad  to  another  on  the  way  to  market. 
Preferential  rates  were  thus  offered  to  producers  who  were   fortu- 
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nate  enough  to  live  along  the  line  of  any  railroad  with  trackage  to 
Boston.  The  large  dealers  enjoyed  loading  privileges  at  several 
points  into  iced  cars  provided  the  entire  shipment  took  a  carload  rate. 
But  the  small  shipper  was  handicapped  in  his  outlet  to  market  since 
his  volume  of  product  would  go  by  baggage  at  advanced  rates  and 
without  icing.  By  a  decision  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1916,  the  open  car  system  came  into  existence.  Stop  over 
rights  allowed  the  small  dealers  to  load  milk  into  iced  cars  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  Shipments  originating  equal  distances  from  Bos- 
ton took  the  same  rates  without  regard  to  the  number  of  carriers 
that  participated  in  handling  the  milk.  This  gave  an  impetus  to 
increased  shipments  and  opened  up  a  vast  territory  that  had  hitherto 
shipped  little  if  any  milk. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
farmers  delivering  milk  during  the  five  years  ending  in  1927,  when 
there  were  10,412  delivering  milk  and  7,093  who  delivered  cream  to 
the  200  licensed  plants  in  the  State.  There  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  cream  producers.  The  average  milk 
producer  in  1927  delivered  62,334  pounds  milk  during  the  year  valued 
at  $1,662.80  while  the  average  cream  producer  delivered  1,706  pounds 
of  butterfat  valued  at  $915.00.  The  size  of  the  milk  dairies  is  much 
larger  than  the  cream  dairies  although  the  exact  comparison  is  not 
known.  The  cream  producers  also  live  more  distant  from  points  of 
railroad  shipment  than  the  milk  producers. 

This  period  of  transition  from  a  manufacturing  State  into  a  fluid 
milk  and  sweet  cream  industry  has  brought  added  responsibilities 
to  the  producers  as  well  as  to  the  dairy  plants.  Both  have  been 
compelled  to  remodel  their  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  handling 
a  more  perishable  product  for  shipment.  Long  distance  shipments 
require  prompt  cooling  at  the  farm,  additional  cooling  at  points  of 
shipment  and  refrigerated  cars  in  transit.  The  various  health  de- 
partments of  the  cities  to  which  the  milk  and  cream  is  tributary 
have  established  requirements  for  the  production  and  handling  of 
these  perishable  products.  Their  inspectors  have  required  correc- 
tions to  be  made  on  dairy  farms  and  in  the  plants.  These  have 
necessarily  entailed  considerable  expenditure  of  money  and  conse- 
quently there  has  been  considerable  objection  to  the  work.  The 
Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  creamery  inspect- 
ors, has  assisted  and  required  those  farmers,  whose  product  was 
received  at  dairy  plants  below  a  medium  standard  of  quality,  to 
comply  with  reasonable  regulations  and  to  produce  a  product  that 
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was  received  in  satisfactory  condition.  Sanitary  conditions  have 
been  improved  materially  through  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
inspectors.  The  quality  of  all  dairy  products  has  likewise  been  im- 
proved to  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  educational  campaigns  conducted  in  most  large  cities  show- 
ing the  food  value  and  healthfulness  of  milk  have  been  extended 
into  the  producing  territory.  Twenty  full-time  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Providence  markets  working 
with  the  school  children,  the  factory  workers  and  commercial  as 
well  as  private  organizations  "to  promote  health  and  economy  by  the 
increased  use  of  dairy  products,"  which  is  the  object  of  the  New 
England  Dairy  and  Food  Council.  The  commendable  work  they 
are  doing  meets  the  approval  of  physicians  and  school  authorities 
everywhere.  Added  health  is  being  given  to  city  and  country  chil- 
dren and  prosperity  to  factory  workers  and  to  the  producer  whose 
daily  routine  brings  him  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  milk 
the  cows. 

Production  increases  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increase  in 
consumption.  Receipts  of  milk  in  New  York  City  have  increased 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  while  cream  and  condensed  milk 
receipts  have  more  than  doubled.  This  has  transpired  while  the 
population  has  increased  8  per  cent.  For  the  entire  United  States 
each  person  is  now  consuming  thirteen  gallons  more  milk  per  year 
than  ten  years  ago;  three  pounds  more  butter;  one  pound  more 
cheese;  two  pounds  more  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and  half 
a  gallon  more  ice  cream.  The  daily  requirements  of  the  New  York 
City  milk  market  are  increased  by  3,600  forty-quart  cans  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  volume  of  western  cream  coming  into  New 
England  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  year  while  the  value 
and  revenue  of  milk  and  cream  imported  from  Canada  leads  all 
other  products  that  are  imported.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
New  England  producers  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  New  Eng- 
land markets,  especially  with  cream  requirements. 

Quality  improvement  of  dairy  products  is  partly  an  economic 
benefit  as  well  as  a  safeguard  to  public  health.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Vermont  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  take  up  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion under  the  accredited  herd  plan  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  When  the  work  started  in 
July,  1917,  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  cattle  tested  were  found  to  be 
reactors.     This  percentage  has  been   reduced  to  less  than   four  by 
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the  persistent  work  since  that  time.  At  the  present  time  6,411  herds 
containing  118,015  cattle  are  fully  accredited  and  5,160  additional 
herds  containing  58,216  cattle  have  been  tested  once  without  reactors. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cattle  in  the  State  are  now  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision.  To  F.  B.  Morton  of  St.  Albans  goes  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  accredited  herd  in  Vermont  if  not  in 
New  England.  This  herd  was  accredited  in  July,  1921,  and  still 
maintains  that  honor. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  accredited  herd  work  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  area  plan  whereby  all  herds  in  township  areas  have 
been  tested.  Thus  the  possibility  of  infection  from  neighboring 
herds  is  minimized.  Area  tests  have  been  conducted  in  forty-one 
of  the  leading  dairy  towns  of  the  State,  twenty-seven  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Modified  Accredited  List.  Surplus  dairy  cattle 
from  these  sections,  sold  to  neighboring  States  to  the  South  where 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  milch  cows,  bring  approximately  $20 
per  head  more  than  the  untested  stock.  Since  many  cities  where 
Vermont  milk  is  shipped  require  that  cattle  be  tuberculin  tested, 
Vermont  dairymen  find  a  ready  market  for  milk  in  those  cities. 

Vermont  of  today  is  a  distinctly  rural  State  with  no  large  cities. 
Dairying  is  centralized  on  large  farms  and  production  is  therefore 
on  a  large  scale.  While  the  farm  population  and  the  number  of 
farms  has  decreased  somewhat  in  recent  years  along  with  many 
States,  approximately  one-third  of  the  people  live  on  farms  and 
are,  therefore,  producers  rather  than  consumers  of  dairy  products. 
That  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  dairymen  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  87  per  cent  of  the  farmers  keep  cows.  Although  Vermont 
is  a  comparatively  mountainous  State,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  is  in  farms  with  an  average  size  of  141  acres  each.  With 
the  largest  farms  of  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  dairy- 
ing, which  is  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit  is  carried  on  extensively. 
While  the  average  dairy  contains  twelve  cows  of  milking  age,  this 
is  large  when  compared  to  most  States.  There  are  many  herds, 
particularly  in  Orleans  and  Franklin  counties,  that  contain  more 
than  a  hundred  milch  cows.  The  net  value  of  milk  and  cream  pro- 
duced in  1927  was  $27,363,236.47  or  nearly  one-third  the  value  of 
the  New  England  production. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  farmers  live  within  six  miles  of  their 
nearest  market  town.  The  roads  must  be  utilized  daily  since  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  production  is  shipped  daily  in  the  fluid  form. 
This  was  not  necessary  when  butter  formed  the  chief  outlet.     Ca- 


THE   TANK   TYPE   OF   MILK   CAR   IS   REPLACING   THE   ICED    REFRIGERATOR   CARS   FOR   MILK 

SHIPMENT.      THE    MILK    IS    SHIPPED    IN    BULK    IN    TWO    STEEL    GLASS-LINED    TANKS    (SEE 

ACCOMPANYING    CUT)    THAT    ARE    INSULATED    IN    THIS    CAR 


TRANSPORTATION    OF    MILK    IN    TANK    CARS    IS    THE    LATEST    METHOD    USED.       TEMPERA- 
TURE  RISES  IN  TRANSIT  ARE   ALMOST  NEGLIGIBLE.        NOTE   THE   ELECTRIC   PUMP    (UPPER 
RIGHT)    THAT    FORCES    THE    MILK    INTO    OR    OUT    OF    THE    TANK 
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pacity  loads  gathered  at  points  where  production  is  concentrated 
and  drawn  over  comparatively  short  hauls  is  an  advantage  that 
few  States  like  Vermont  enjoy.  While  a  six-mile  haul  is  by  no 
means  a  short  one,  transportation  facilities  are  being  improved  rap- 
idly to  meet  the  requirements.  Recent  surveys  have  shown  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  drawn  by  motor  truck  or  private 
automobiles.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  has  doubled  in  the 
last  eight  years  while  the  trucks  have  doubled  during  the  last  six 
years.  Tanks  similar  in  principle  to  a  thermos  bottle  are  being 
mounted  on  trucks  for  milk  transportation.  Insulated  truck  bodies 
that  are  iced  properly  are  also  being  used  during  warm  weather. 
Doubtless  the  same  principle  of  insulation  that  prevents  warming  in 
summer  will  be  used  on  the  long  hauls  to  prevent  freezing  in  winter. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  live  on  improved  highways. 
This  classification  includes  the  1,259  miles  of  improved  gravel  sur- 
face and  the  40-miles-a-year  of  concrete  that  is  built  on  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan.  Federal  statistics  for  1925  record  16,852  farms  located 
on  improved  dirt,  gravel  and  hard  surface  roads.  The  improvement 
in  the  highways  has  made  more  distant  and  more  rapid  transporta- 
tion possible.  This  in  turn  has  been  a  decided  factor  in  decreasing 
the  number  of  dairy  plants  that  are  required  to  be  operated.  While 
the  plant  cost  of  milk  handling  is  much  less  in  the  larger  volumes, 
the  hauling  costs  for  the  greater  distances  are  somewhat  increased. 
The  butter  and  cheese  plants  that  remain  are  generally  located  some- 
what remote  from  the  railroads  and  the  main  highways.  Milk  trans- 
portation by  horse-drawn  vehicles  could  not  replace  the  automobile 
or  motor  trucks.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  popular  only  during 
snow  and  mud  seasons  and  at  these  seasons  the  quality  of  milk  is 
frequently  below  the  average.  More  than  1,600  miles  of  highways 
are  now  cleared  of  snow  each  winter  so  that  the  trucks  operate  on 
the  main  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  trucks  are 
owned  cooperatively  by  groups  of  farmers  whose  milk  is  hauled. 
The  financing  is  provided  by  the  milk  dealer  to  whose  plant  the  milk 
is  tributary.  Ownership  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  producers  who 
pay  a  stipulated  rate  per  hundredweight  for  all  milk  hauled. 

The  railroads  have  also  adapted  their  facilities  to  meet  the 
changes  as  they  have  developed.  The  first  shipments  of  milk  were 
made  in  baggage  cars  without  ice.  A  few  small  shipments  of  milk 
are  occasionally  made  at  the  present  time  without  icing.  These  are 
usually  short  distance  shipments.  Cream  is  frequently  shipped  in 
felt  jacketed  cans  that  give  protection  from  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
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perature.  The  great  majority  of  milk  and  cream  is,  however,  iced 
properly  during  transportation.  Seven  day  milk  car  service  has 
been  commonplace  on  all  the  leading  railroads  for  several  years 
although  some  of  the  lesser  dairy  States  of  New  England  do  not 
enjoy  like  service.  One  of  the  leading  Vermont  railroads  carrying 
milk  reports  having  stored  21,000  tons  of  ice  to  be  used  during  the 
1929  season,  which  is  its  twenty-second  year  of  milk  transportation. 
One  hundred  men  using  250  freight  cars  for  31  days  were  required 
to  harvest  the  ice  crop  alone. 

Here  again  a  change  is  taking  place.  The  common  refrigerator 
cars  with  ice  bunkers  at  either  end  or  those  in  which  ice  is  placed 
directly  on  the  cans  of  milk  are  being  replaced  by  the  latest  im- 
proved tank  cars.  Two  of  the  largest  milk  companies  have  been 
using  the  latter  for  the  past  several  months.  Each  tank  car  contains 
two  glass  lined  tanks  holding  3,000  gallons  each.  Fifty  per  cent 
more  milk  is  carried  in  the  tank  car  than  in  the  iced  car  at  a  saving 
in  freight  of  14  per  cent.  The  low  temperature  of  the  milk  as  placed 
in  the  tanks  is  practically  maintained  during  shipment  so  that  the 
increase  in  bacteria  count  is  comparatively  slight  during  transporta- 
tion. There  is  a  further  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  annually 
that  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  and  loss  of  40-quart 
cans.  The  cost  of  labor  that  is  eliminated  not  only  in  icing  cars  and 
loading  and  unloading  milk  but  in  washing  cans  is  considerable. 
Every  indication  points  to  a  more  general  use  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. Half  of  the  dairy  plants  in  the  State  have  railroad  loading 
facilities  so  that  the  former  practice  of  hauling  from  the  receiving 
station  to  the  railroad  is  eliminated.  Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
plants  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  railroad.  The  locations 
of  the  larger  plants  are  suitable  for  tank  car  shipments  and  many  of 
them  have  a  sufficient  supply  to  fill  a  tank  car  daily  throughout  the 
year. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  factors  in  marketing  milk  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  variation  in  seasonal  production.  Under 
normal  seasonal  conditions,  the  June  production  of  the  State  is  more 
than  double  the  November  production.  The  oldest  dairymen  of  to- 
day compare  this  condition  to  Vermont's  earliest  dairying  when 
most  cows  went  dry  in  the  fall  and  practically  no  milk  was  pro- 
duced during  the  cold  winter  months.  The  counties  in  northern 
Vermont  produce  about  three  times  as  much  in  June  as  in  Novem- 
ber, while  in  sections  of  the  State  where  milk  has  been  sold  for 
longer  periods  the  production  more  nearly  fits  the  consumption  in 
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the  large  cities.  City  folks  consume  slightly  more  milk  in  hot  weath- 
than  in  cold.  The  amount  of  cream  used  is  likewise  greater  during 
hot  weather  when  greater  amounts  are  used  for  ice  cream.  During 
strawberry  season  or  on  holidays  large  amounts  of  fresh  cream 
find  a  ready  market.  All  of  these  combined  demands  still  leaves  a 
vast  amount  of  milk  and  cream  during  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer that  must  be  manufactured.  Since  the  manufactured  values 
are  as  a  rule  considerably  less  than  the  fluid  prices,  the  farmers  are 
beginning  to  adjust  production  to  meet  the  usual  demand.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  enabled  to  place  a  greater  proportion  of  their  en- 
tire production  in  the  market  at  the  full  fluid  prices. 

For  many  years  dairymen  have  conceded  that  the  cow  having  a 
persistent  production  is  a  more  profitable  animal  to  keep  than  one 
with  an  exceedingly  high  production  during  the  pasture  season. 
This  is  more  especially  true  since  the  persistent  producer  meets  the 
requirement  of  the  persistent  consumer.  The  persistent  producer 
will  not  only  produce  more  milk  but  she  will  also  enlarge  the  net 
income.  Cost  of  milk  production,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  successful  dairying,  is  cheaper  with  cows  whose  milk 
flow  more  nearly  fits   the  consumption. 

Summer  grain  feeding  is  important  in  maintaining  production 
for  the  fall  shortage.  More  grain  and  supplementary  feeds  such 
as  millet  and  early  cut  corn  for  summer  and  fall  feeding  especially 
during  dry  seasons  when  fall  pastures  are  short,  are  important  fac- 
tors in  increasing  fall  production.  An  average  of  about  15,000  tuber- 
culin tested  dairy  cows  annually,  even  though  sold  at  excellent 
prices,  have  gone  to  other  dairy  States,  mainly  in  New  England, 
to  maintain  a  high  production  in  those  States  during  the  periods  of 
highest  prices  for  milk.  The  majority  of  dairymen  for  example  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  receive  fluid  milk  prices  for  a  certain  volume 
of  milk  equal  to  their  average  production  during  the  usual  months 
of  shortage.  Hence,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  Connecticut  dairy- 
man to  purchase  milch  cows,  even  though  the  price  is  high,  in  order 
to  bolster  up  fall  production  so  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
a  greater  amount  will  bring  the  fluid  rather  than  the  surplus  price. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  producer  in  Vermont  who  sells 
the  cows.  Vermont  dairymen  who  have  usually  had  plenty  of 
skimmed  milk  for  growing  heifer  calves  have  been  able  to  meet  this 
growing  demand  until  the  past  fall  and  winter.  Since  January  1, 
1929,  an  average  of  26  carloads  of  cattle  monthly  have  been  pur- 
chased  in   the   southern   provinces   of   Canada  in   addition   to   those 
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obtainable  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere  to  supply  the  demand.  Hence, 
the  available  supply  of  dairy  cows  for  sale  in  Vermont  has  decreased 
materially  in  recent  months.  Higher  average  prices  for  milk  that 
have  prevailed  each  succeeding  year  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  of  heifers  raised  and  also  to  keep  older  cows  in  produc- 
tion. Prices  of  dairy  cows  have  also  gone  to  high  levels.  Good 
dairy  cows  average  in  price  from  $150  to  $175,  while  the  3.7  per  cent 
milk  price  for  the  past  year  has  ranged  from  $2.00  to  $3.35  per 
hundredweight  in  the  zone  200  miles  from  the  Boston  or  New  York 
markets. 

Farmers  generally  claim  a  larger  proportion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  for  milk  than  they  now  receive.  The  retail  delivered  price 
of  bottled  milk  on  the  city  doorstep  averages  15  to  15  1-2  cents  per 
quart  in  New  York  and  Boston  respectively  and  at  the  same  time 
(May,  1929),  the  producer  receives  barely  5  1-2  cents  a  quart.  Al- 
though milk  is  a  food  product  that  is  highly  perishable,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  two-thirds  of  its  sale  value  be  absorbed  in  dis- 
tribution? Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  farmers  to  produce  better 
milk  and  more  uniformly  and  more  of  it  at  a  reasonable  profit  on 
one-third  of  its  sale  value? 

During  the  decade  beginning  with  1915,  thirty-five  farmer-owned 
cooperative  milk  plants  were  organized  in  Vermont  that  later 
handled  one-fourth  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  State.  Prior  to  this 
time  producers  had  signed  annual  contracts  in  advance  with  the 
large  distributors  for  the  sale  of  their  milk  at  stipulated  prices. 
While  these  contracts  were  quite  flexible  on  the  dealer's  part,  they 
were  on  the  contrary  very  mandatory  on  the  farmer's  part.  Until 
conditions  of  sale  changed,  farmers  were  eager  to  organize  and  build 
plants  of  their  own.  Keen  competition  became  much  keener  as 
these  plants  grew  and  as  the  markets  expanded  in  their  require- 
ments. These  plants  have  generally  been  successful  and  with  but 
few  exceptions  are  still  operated  by  their  farmer-owners.  Each  pro- 
ducer holds  stock  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  done 
through  the  corporation.  Profits  are  set  up  in  reserve  funds,  in- 
vested in  expansion  or  paid  in  cash  or  additional  stock  to  the  pro- 
ducers as  they  themselves  vote.  These  plants  have  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  the  highest  possible  returns  to  farmers, 
not  only  to  patrons  of  the  cooperative  plants  but  also  to  proprietary 
as   well. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  very  existence  of  these  plants 
is   challenged  by   the   large   distributors   and   their   agencies,   whose 
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purpose  is  apparently  that  of  monopolizing  both  the  city  distribution 
and  country  plant  ends  of  the  milk  business.  Practices  that  are 
certainly  unethical  are  commonplace.  The  small  city  distributors, 
through  whose  hands  cooperative  milk  finds  a  ready  outlet,  are  being 
replaced  rapidly  by  the  large  distributors,  thus  leaving  the  coopera- 
tive plants  with  available  supplies  of  milk.  Additional  premiums  for 
superficial  quality;  milk  hauled  without  charge  and  rating  plans 
are  a  few  of  the  country  practices  that  challenge  the  perpetuation  of 
the  present  country  cooperative  milk  plants. 

If  the  old  saying  is  true  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the  mother  of  the 
human  race,  Vermont  surely  has  a  great  heritage.  Since  the  condi- 
tions adaptable  to  dairying  are  so  nearly  ideal,  and  since  some  of 
the  best  markets  of  the  world  are  within  a  night's  journey  of  Ver- 
mont, prospects  are  quite  likely  that  the  number  of  three  million 
people  who  are  drinking  Vermont  milk  daily  will  be  increased  con- 
siderably  within  the   next   decade. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

MILITARY   AND   PATRIOTIC   SOCIETIES 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  nation,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks;  we  will  fight  for 
the  ideals  of  the  nation;  both  alone  and  with  others.  We  will  revere  and  re- 
sfect  our  nation's  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  resfect  and  reverence  in 
those  above  us  who  are  frone  to  annul  and  set  them  at  naught.  We  will  strive 
unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty,  thus  in  all  these  ways  we 
will  transmit  this  nation  not  only  not  less  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. — Athenian  Oath,  translated  from  the  Greek. 

Patriotism  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  American  even 
though  it  is  the  present  pose  to  belittle  this  "emotion."  It  had  its 
inception  in  the  early  Colonial  period  when  men  and  women  suf- 
fered much  to  wrest  from  a  rugged  land,  far  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, an  abiding  place  for  themselves.  Patriotism  was  a  natural 
heritage  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  of  the 
North,  and  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  Quakers,  and  others  of  the  South. 
Many  of  them  had  left  what  was  very  dear  to  them  to  find  a  free- 
dom and  a  life  which  was  even  more  to  be  desired.  What  wonder 
that  to  them  the  new  land  should  be  held  most  precious?  The 
Colonial  period  evoked  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  Revolu- 
tion brought  forth  the  highest  exemplication  of  this  spirit.  The  War 
of  1812  and  other  wars  of  the  youth  of  the  Republic  fostered  the 
patriotic  sentiment  engendered  in  the  struggle  for  Independence. 
The  Civil  War  tested  as  with  fire  the  quality  of  patriotism,  whether 
it  consisted  of  a  loyalty  to  a  country  or  to  a  section,  whether  we 
were  a  people  devoted  to  union  with  strength.  Then  came  the 
Spanish  War  which  reunited  a  people  of  which  a  part  were  still 
smarting  from  the  blows  struck  in  the  sectional  strife.  The  World 
War  healed  all  wounds  and  demonstrated  the  profound  and  abiding 
patriotism  of  the  American  people. 

What  we  are  as  a  nation  is  but  a  result  of  what  has  gone  before. 
It  was  the  minority  who  actually  fought  our  battles,  who  risked 
their  lives,  who  won  the  victories.  It  is  fitting  that  these  should 
be  kept  in  fond  and  reverent  memory,  that  they  should  receive  our 
highest  praise.  "The  people  of  this  country  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  and  relig- 
ious liberty  and  the  valuable  public  services  of  the  patriots  who  made 
the  civil  history  of  America."     Societies  have  been  formed  over  a 
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long  period  since  the  Revolution  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the 
military  events  which  have  marked  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  na- 
tional life.  The  oldest  and  the  youngest,  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  of  these  organizations  are  formed  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  events.  There  are  other  societies  established  by  the  descend- 
ants of  heroic  ancestors  who  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  military 
and  patriotic  history  of  the  Republic.  They  are  all  founded  on 
patriotism.  The  one  class  was  planned  to  cherish  the  memories  of 
war,  to  preserve  and  promote  and  strengthen  fraternal  feelings,  to 
extend  relief  to  needy  comrades  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  soldiers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead."  The 
other,  because  farther  removed  from  the  men  and  events  in  which 
they  are  interested,  was  formed  "that  the  descendants  of  those 
men  who  in  Colonial  periods  by  their  rectitude,  courage  and  self- 
denial  prepared  the  way  for  success  in  that  struggle  which  gained 
for  the  country  its  liberty  and  constitution,  may  associate  them- 
selves to  do  honor  to  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  en- 
courage in  all  who  come  under  their  influence,  true  patriotism,  built 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  sacrifice  and  heroism  of  those  men  of  the 
colonies  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  nation.  The  words 
are  quoted  from  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  but  with  the  substitution 
of  other  terms  for  "colonial,"  may  well  serve  for  a  declaration  of 
the  purpose  of  most  of  the  ancestral  societies,  although  the  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose  differ,  and  the  requisites  for  admis- 
sion are  dissimilar. 

In  the  first  class  are  such  organizations  as  the  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  The  Medal  of  Honor  Legion,  the  Naval  Order  of 
the  United  States,  the  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mil- 
itary Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  The  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  a  number  of 
others  formed  within  the  past  decade.  Akin  to  these,  are  the  aux- 
iliary women's  societies  of  the  veteran  associations  and  the  sons 
and  daughters'  organizations  which  were  formed  as  aid  to  the  pater- 
nal patriotic  orders.  The  principal  ancestral  societies  are  the  Co- 
lonial Dames,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  The 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Colonial  Wars,  the  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants,  and  still  others  of  quite  recent  origin.  Not  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  societies  have  representatives  in  Vermont,  some 
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have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  some  are  local  to  the  State,  but  all  were 
founded  on  high  principles  and  are  potent  to  teach  appreciation  of 
our  country  and  forefathers,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
patriotic  devotion  to   our  country. 

Order  of  the  Cincinnati — The  oldest  of  the  patriotic  societies  is 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  founded  May  13,  1783,  by  the  officers  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Wash- 
ington. The  war  was  about  over,  the  time  for  the  disbandment  of 
the  army  at  hand.  Some  had  served  for  eight  of  the  choicest  years 
of  their  lives,  spending  when  they  should  have  been  accumulating, 
facing  poverty.  Their  pay  was  in  arrears,  with  Congress  not  dis- 
posed to  do  anything  about  it.  Washington  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
"It  is  affirmed  to  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  have  no 
better  prospect  than  a  jail."  It  was  a  gloomy  outlook  with  which 
to  end  a  heart-breaking  struggle  of  years.  Nevertheless  none  wished 
to  forget  the  conflict  nor  lose  contact  with  the  men  with  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  associated.  It  may  be,  that  the  need  of  organiza- 
tion was  realized  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  liberties  so 
hardly  won.  Whatever  the  causes,  officers  of  the  American  Army 
met  together  in  Baron  Steuben's  headquarters  on  the  Hudson  (Fish- 
kill)  and  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed,  with  George 
Washington  as  its  head,  a  place  he  held  until  his  death. 

There  is  no  branch  of  this  society  in  Vermont  so  that  any  place 
it  may  have  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
so  many  Vermonters  have  been  eligible  to  membership  in  this  one 
of  the  most  select  orders  in  the  United  States,  however  few  may 
have  joined.  Washington  was  responsible  for  the  restriction  of 
membership  to  officers  and  one  descendant  of  each  full  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  To  join  today  one  must  be  the 
oldest  son  of  the  oldest  son,  and  so  on  back  to  the  original  official,  and 
only  one  of  the  descendants  of  that  officer  can  belong  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  only  about  a  thousand  members  of  the  order  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  of  the  eligibles 
belong  to  the  Cincinnati  is  because  one  must  pay  the  initiation  fee  of 
the  original  officer  and  the  annual  dues  of  all  descendants  who  might 
have  joined  and  did  not.  This,  to  cover  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years,  is  somewhat  expensive. 

The  Vermont  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  (By  Mrs.  Guy 
B.  Horton) — The  Vermont  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  was 
organized  August  29,  1927,  with  twenty-two  charter  members.  At 
the  meeting  held  February,  1929,  the  membership  was  sixty-two. 
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The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  February  in  Montpelier,  and  the 
semi-annual  meeting  is  held  in  August,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  the  place  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Assistants. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  preserve  the  memory,  history  and 
records  of  the  "Mayflower"  passengers  and  all  facts  relating  to  them, 
their  ancestors  and  their  posterity — To  maintain  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  as  set  forth  in  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  can  trace  his  or  her 
ancestry  to  a  passenger  on  the  "Mayflower"  which  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  December,  1620,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  officers  elected  for  1929  are : 

Governor — Mrs.   Guy   B.    Horton  Montpelier 

Deputy   Governor — Mrs.   M.    C.   Lovell  Springfield 

Captain — Dr.    Forrest   A.    Slader  Rutland 

Elder — Rev.    Wm.    C.    Clark  Bakersfield 
Secretary — Mrs.    Elizabeth    M.    Rixford                East    Highgate 

Treasurer — Dr.    Henry    A,    Elliot  Barnet 

Historian — Mrs.  S.  H.  Mills  Montpelier 

Surgeon — Dr.   Thomas  Hack  Proctor 
Board  of  Assistants — 

Mrs.  A.   G.   Coolidge  Rutland 
Mrs.    O.    M.    Rowell                                           South   Albany 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hack  Proctor 
Deputy   Governor   General  for 

Vermont — Mrs.   Guy  B.   Horton, 
Assistant  General  for 

Vermont,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Elliot 

There  are  similar  societies  in  twenty-two  other  States  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  7,000.  These  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
General  Society  which  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in  1897. 
The  General  Congress  is  held  every  three  years  at  Plymouth,  Mass- 
achusetts, the  next  meeting  being  in  1930. 

National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  (By  Mrs.  J. 
Holmes  Jackson) — The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  is  made  up  of  the  thirteen  colonies — the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  twenty-seven  Associate  States,  of  which  Vermont  is  one. 
To  the  loyal  Vermonter,  knowing  our  splendid  history,  this  may 
seem  strange ;  but  the  period  of  service  for  an  ancestor  admitting 
to  the  Society,  ends  with  the  Signers  of  the"  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  at  that  time  Vermont  was  part  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants. 

The  Society  is  organized  for  the  preservation  of  records  and  sites 
of   Colonial   interest.   It  offers   scholarships   and   prizes   for   the   en- 
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couragement  of  the   study   of   Colonial   history,   and   it   stands   first 
and  foremost  for  true  Americanism. 

The  Vermont  Society  was  incorporated  in  1897  with  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley B.  Smalley  as  President.  Like  any  other  part  of  a  federation 
it  has  borne  its  full  share  in  the  work  carried  on  by  the  whole. 
We  have  aided  according  to  our  quota  in  placing  a  memorial 
over  Plymouth  Rock.  We  helped,  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  equip  the  operating-rooms,  the  recreation  and  amusement 
rooms  of  the  two  hospital  ships  "Comfort"  and  "Mercy,"  and  during 
the  World  War  we  kept  up  a  fund  to  supply  to  the  hospital  ships 
luxuries  and  essentials  not  included  in  ordinary  appropriations. 

Before  the  World  War  the  National  Society  had  interested  it- 
self in  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  England,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  George  Washington.  During  the  war  our  interest 
was  entirely  centered  in  the  needs  of  our  own  country,  but  peace 
having  been  attained  we  again  took  up  the  project,  and  in  1925 
completed  the  endowment  fund  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  restored  the  house  and  assured  its  upkeep.  At  the 
Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial  an  exact  replica  of  Sulgrave  Manor 
won  the  first  prize  and  gave  to  the  endowment  fund  $15,000  more. 

The  Society  continually  publishes  interesting  books,  amongst 
them  a  valuable  collection  of  War  Songs.  It  has  also  produced 
moving  picture  films  encouraging  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 

Here  in  the  State  of  Vermont  we  have  placed  markers  on  the 
few  sites  prior  to  1776  that  we  have  found.  We  have  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  Colonial  subjects.  We  have  given  a  scholar- 
ship for  several  years  to  a  young  woman  of  Colonial  ancestry,  and 
during  the  World  War  we  took  charge  of  two  French  orphans.  We 
have  circulated  through  the  libraries  of  the  State  a  book  on  old 
Church  Silver  and  we  have  rendered  financial  and  personal  aid  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Society  in  Vermont  has  47  members.  The  present  officers 
in  1929  are : 

President  Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Jackson,  Burlington 

1st  Vice-President  Mrs.  James  D.  Abercrombie,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

2nd  Vice-President  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Smith,  St.  Albans 

Secretary  Mrs.  Arthur  Isham,  Burlington 

Treasurer  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Jackson,  Burlington 

Registrar  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Smith  Rutland 

Historian  Mrs.   C.   S.   Caverly  Rutland 

The  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  (By  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Lowe) — The  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  an   independent 
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State  Society,  was  organized  April  13,  1898,  at  Rutland,  and  its 
first  regular  meeting  occurred  at  Montpelier,  October  25th  of  the 
same  year,  at  which  its  first  set  of  officers  were  elected,  and  the 
Capital  city  was  designated  as  its  official  home. 

Vermont  had  fought  nobly  against  the  common  enemies  of  the 
Colonies,  and  when  the  question  of  combining  into  a  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment arose,  she  signified  her  desire  to  be  counted  among  the 
Colonies  forming  the  union.  However,  she  was  denied  this  privi- 
lege by  the  neighboring  Colonies  who  wished  to  apportion  her  ter- 
ritory among  themselves ;  and  it  was  not  until  fourteen  years  later 
when  George  Washington  intervened  in  her  behalf,  that  she  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

So  in  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  Vermont  was 
not  recognized  as  of  equal  standing  with  the  original  Thirteen  Col- 
onies and  was  accorded  only  such  recognition  as  an  Associate 
Colony,  the  same  as  those  States  that  had  had  little  or  no  part  in 
the  early  struggle  for  independence. 

The  question  arose,  "What  place  should  Vermont  accept  and 
how  could  her  best  interests  be  served?"  Because  of  her  unique 
history  in  the  Colonial  period  of  our  Country  she  has  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  nations ;  and  so  her  daughters,  animated  by  a  pa- 
triotic desire  to  keep  in  mind  her  heroic  deeds,  and  to  teach  their 
children  the  self-sacrificing  lives  of  their  forefathers  in  founding 
the  Colonies  and  Independent  Commonwealth  of  Vermont,  organ- 
ized the  Vermont  Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  And  today  they 
count  over  six  hundred  members,  loyal  daughters  of  Vermont. 

At  first  the  Society  turned  its  attention  toward  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites  and  erecting  markers  to  commemorate  patriotic 
events.  This  work  was  eventually  taken  up  by  other  patriotic  so- 
cieties; and  so  for  some  years  the  chief  activity  of  the  organization 
has  been  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  a  Genealogical  Library, 
and  today  their  library  ranks  third  in  the  New  England  States. 
Following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society : 

President,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Lowe  Montpelier 

First  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Waterman  Burlington 

Sec.  Vice-Pres..   Mrs.   Geo.   H.   V.   Allen  Fair   Haven 

Third  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bradford  Bennington 

Fourth  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Loveland  Norwich 

Rec.   Sec,   Mrs.   Leslie  A.   Witherell  Shoreham 

Cor.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Lowe  Montpelier 

Registrar,    Mrs.    Ira  A.   Lowe  Montpelier 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Norton,  Vergennes 

Auditor,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Northrop  Castleton 
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Historian,  Miss  Mary  M.  Tuttle,  Poultney 

Genealogical    Director,    Mrs.    George   H.    Smilie,  Montpelier 

Board  of  Management 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Crane,  Hardwick 

Mrs.  A.  Vail  Allen,  Fair  Haven 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stewart,  Middlebury 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Valentine,  Honorary  Life  Member,  Bennington 

The  National  Society  of  The  Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots 
of  America  in  Vermont  (By  Mrs.  O.  H.  Rexford) — The  organizing 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Society,  consisting  of  twelve  women,  was 
held  at  St.  Johnsbury,  September  28,  1926,  the  object  being  "To 
Preserve  the  History  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times,  to  in- 
culcate patriotism  in  the  present  generation,  and  in  times  of  war 
to  obtain  and  forward  supplies  to  field  hospitals."  The  first  Gen- 
eral Court  convened  May  13,  1889,  the  day  being  selected  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Chapter  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Bryant,  of  Springfield,  October  4,  1927.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Vermont  Society  consisting  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers. At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Huling,  President,  of  Bennington  (Mrs.  Hiding  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Vermont  Chapter)  ;  Vice  President,  Miss  Shirley 
Farr  of  Brandon;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Alice  A.  Hinman 
of  Middlebury ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Bryant  of  Springfield ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Isham  of  Burlington;  Registrar,  Miss 
Martha  S.  Watson  of  Montpelier;  Historian,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Rexford  of  East  Highgate ;  Chaplain,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Pollard  of 
Saxtons  River;  Color  Bearer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hawkes  of  Daytona, 
Florida.    The  Society  has  now  nearly  doubled  its  membership. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Chapter,  held  in 
the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel  Vermont,  October  1,  1928,  all  of 
the  above  officers  were  reelected  and  in  addition  three  Councillors 
were  chosen  as  follows :  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Perry  of  Barnard,  Mrs. 
Leroy  C.  Russell  of  Middlebury,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Bryant  of  Springfield. 

At  this  meeting  a  beautiful  silk  United  States  Flag  and  a  Gavel 
were  presented  to  the  Chapter  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Huling. 

The  Vermont  Chapter  was  represented  at  the  Thirty-first  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  National  Society  which  was  held  in  the  Rose  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
April  11,  1929.  The  members  of  the  Society  in  the  Capital  city  at- 
tending the  Court  were  received  by  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  at 
the  White  House  at  noon  on  April  11. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  record  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
this  organization  that  a  Society  of  the  American  Colonists  is  being 
formed  in  Vermont,  and  that  the  first  Colony  of  New  England 
Women  is  under  organization. 

The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Wars   (By  J.  L.   Hills)— The 

National  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  was  organized  in  1893,  the  Ver- 
mont Society,  a  subsidiary  thereof,  on  November  20,  1894,  being 
tenth  in  line  of  the  26  now  organized.  Its  membership  list  living 
and  dead  includes  183  names,  among  them  being  those  of  Gover- 
nors Woodbury,  Smith  and  Proctor,  Senators  Dillingham  and  Page, 
General  O.  O.  Howard  of  Civil  War  fame,  Admiral  George  Dewey 
and  Ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge.  Its  present  membership  is  ap- 
proximately 100  and  its  principal  officers  are  Governor,  President 
Guy  W.  Bailey  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Secretary  Byron  N. 
Clark,  affectionately  known  all  over  Vermont  because  of  his  long- 
time Young  Men's  Christian  Association  connection  as  "Dad  Clark." 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  its 
constitution  is  "to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  events  of  Colonial 
history  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  to  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington and  of  the  men  who  in  military,  naval  and  civil  positions  of 
high  trust  and  responsibility  by  their  acts  and  counsel  assisted  in 
the  establishment,  defense  and  preservation  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies and  were  in  very  truth  the  founders  of  this  Nation." 

The  Society  meets  annually — occasionally  more  often — always 
on  February  22,  not  primarily  because  that  is  Washington's  birth- 
day, although  that  fact  is  always  borne  in  mind,  but  because  it 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  in  Ver- 
mont at  Fort  Dummer  near  Brattleboro  on  February  22,  1724.  A 
historical  address,  relating  usually  to  Colonial  times,  is  delivered. 
The  Society  has  published  several  year  books,  the  last  in   1928. 

The  Vermont  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  (By 
Walter  H.  Crockett) — The  Vermont  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  incorporated  November  13,  1890.  According  to 
the  act  of  incorporation  the  members  organized  "for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  among  themselves  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval  and  civil  service,  by  their 
acts  of  counsel,  achieved  American  independence." 

This  organization  from  time  to  time  holds  public  meetings  which 
are  addressed  by  well-known  speakers,  and  many  historic  and  pa- 
triotic addresses  have  been  published  in  Year  Book  of  the  Society. 
The  Revolutionary  War  records  of  the  ancestors  upon  which  mem- 
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bers  base  their  claims  to  membership  are  verified  and  kept  on  file. 
One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  this  Society  is  the  marking  of  historic 
spots  connected  with  the  American  Revolution.  This  list  includes 
the  site  of  the  residence,  at  Williston,  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  Ver- 
mont's first  Governor;  sites  at  Arlington  of  houses  occupied  by- 
Thomas  Chittenden  and  Ethan  Allen ;  the  spot  in  Shelburne  where 
the  battle  of  Pierson's  Farm  was  fought;  the  site  at  Winooski  of 
Fort  Frederick,  a  blockhouse  erected  by  Ira  Allen  and  Remember 
Baker;  the  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Panton,  where 
Benedict  Arnold  beached  the  ships  of  the  American  fleet  following 
the  naval  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  1776;  the  site  of  Tilden 
Tavern,  in  Hartford,  where  Phineas  Parkhurst  gave  warning  in  1780 
of  the  approach  of  Indian  raiders ;  the  site  of  a  stockade  at  Peacham 
on  the  Hazen-Bayley  Military  Road ;  the  site  of  a  camp  at  East 
Randolph  where  settlers  camped  after  the  burning  of  Royalton  in 
1780;  the  site  of  the  blockhouse  at  North  Hero  occupied  by  British 
troops;  the  spot  at  North  Hero  near  which  the  British  fleet  an- 
chored on  the  eve  of  the  naval  battle  of  Lake  Champlain ;  the  site 
of  Fort  Defiance,  built  after  an  Indian  raid  at  Barnard ;  the  spot 
where  Colonel  Baum,  the  British  Commander  at  Bennington,  died 
of  wounds  received  in  the  battle ;  the  site  near  Lacolle,  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  Captain  Remember  Baker,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  was  killed  by  Indians  in  August,  1775. 

Public  exercises  are  held  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
these  memorials  and  the  speeches  and  poems  which  constitute  the 
program   are  printed   in   the  published   proceedings   of  the   Society. 

Eligibility  to  membership,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  con- 
sists in  being  a  citizen  of  good  repute  in  the  community,  one  who 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  was  at  all  times  unfailing 
in  his  loyalty  to,  and  rendered  active  service  in  the  cause  of,  Amer- 
ican independence,  either  as  an  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  marine,  mil- 
itiaman, or  minute-man,  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  or  any  one  of  the  several  Colonies  of  States,  or  as  a  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  as  a  member  of  any  Conti- 
nental, Provincial  or  Colonial  Congress  or  Legislature,  or  as  a  rec- 
ognized patriot  who  performed  actual  service  by  overt  acts  of  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  officers  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Dr.  James  M.  Hamilton,  Rutland;  Vice-president,  Byron  N. 
Clark,  Burlington;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Crockett,  Burlington;  Treasurer,  Clar- 
ence L.  Smith,  Burlington;  Registrar,  Harry  S.  Howard,  Burlington;  Historian, 
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Walter  H.  Crockett,  Burlington;  Chaplain,  Rev.  I.  C.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Burlington; 
Board  of  Managers:  James  F.  Dewey,  Quechee;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Elliot,  Barnet; 
Ervvin  M.  Harvey,  Montpelier;  Herbert  A.  Smith,  St.  Johnsbury;  Herbert  W. 
Congdon,  Arlington;  H.  Albon  Bailey,  Winooski;  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — The  organization  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
effected  in  1901  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  the 
first  patriotic  society  to  receive  a  charter  from  the  United  States 
Government.  The  first  chapter  in  Vermont  dates  from  April  28, 
1892,  and  was  called  the  Green  Mountain  Chapter,  located  in  the 
city  of  Burlington.  One  object  of  the  society,  among  others,  was 
the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  achieved  American  independence,  and  the  means  of  so 
doing  was  by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  historic  spots  and 
the  erection  of  markers  and  monuments.  The  Green  Mountain  Chap- 
ter erected  the  first  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  tablet 
in  the  State  on  the  old  farm  of  Ethan  Allen  to  the  memory  of  the 
famous  general  and  patriot.  A  full  list  of  the  markers,  tablets  and 
memorials  erected  by  the  various  chapters  in  the  State  with  their 
inscriptions  would  give  a  luminous  and  rather  complete  early  his- 
tory of  Vermont ;  quite  certainly,  a  great  many  men  and  events  of 
Colonial  days  would  be  recalled.  The  names  of  the  chapters  usu- 
ally commemorate  the  name  of  some  hero  or  heroine  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  with  the  exception  of  the  chapters  at  Bennington 
and  Brattleboro — names  historic  in  themselves.  The  Ann  Story 
Chapter  at  Rutland  was  named  for  the  woman  who  helped  found 
a  State  and  whose  name  is  further  perpetuated  by  a  monument  at 
Salisbury,  dedicated  July  27,  1905.  The  Hands  Cove  Chapter  at 
Shoreham  takes  its  name  from  the  cove  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys  met  in  1775  and  started  off  to  capture  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  The  Mary  Brownson  Chapter,  named  for  the  wife  of 
Ethan  Allen,  was  established  at  Arlington  in  1893  and  later  dis- 
banded. The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Chapter  at  Montpelier  and  the 
St.  John  de  Crevecoeur  of  St.  Johnsbury  are  named  for  two  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen,  Crevecoeur  being  French  consul  in  New 
York  and  a  personal  friend  of  Ethan  Allen.  The  General  Lewis 
Morris  Chapter  of  Springfield  has  a  title  recalling  the  distinguished 
service  rendered  by  this  General  in  securing  Vermont's  admission 
to  the  Union.  The  William  McKinley  Chapter  of  Middletown 
Springs  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  day  that  the  President  was 
shot — September  14,  1901.  The  Captain  Jed  Hyde  of  Morrisville, 
Colonel   Israel   Converse   of   Randolph,   Elijah   Paine   of   Northfield, 
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Ethan  Allen  of  Middlebury,  Heber  Allen  of  Poultney,  Lucy  Fletch- 
er of  Ludlow,  Mary  Baker  Allen  of  Cornwall,  Rebecca  Hastings 
of  Barre,  Rhoda  Farrand  of  Addison,  Richard  Wallace  of  Thetford, 
Seth  Warner  of  Vergennes,  Thomas  Chittenden  of  White  River 
Junction  and  William  French  of  Bellows  Falls  were  named  for  in- 
dividuals that  played  important  roles  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State. 

No  just  appreciation  or  estimation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Vermont  can  even  be 
suggested  in  a  paragraph.  Hardly  is  one  series  of  memorials  set  up 
than  others  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chapters.  The  mark- 
ing of  the  Crown  Point  military  road  required  some  years.  Other 
notable  highways  of  the  past,  like  the  Hazen  road  in  Northern  Ver- 
mont, have  had  markers  and  monuments  placed  along  them  to  tell 
to  posterity  the  tale  of  the  olden  days,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
There  were  no  funds  in  Vermont  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  town 
or  church  records,  biographies  and  old  manuscripts,  though  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  did  splendid  work  as  far  as  its  finances 
permitted,  nor  until  recent  years  was  much  attention  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  these  priceless  records.  The  various  Chapters  have 
taken  many  ways  of  holding  fast  to  these  things  of  the  past  and 
done  most  creditable  work  in  preserving  historical  data.  In  some 
places,  St.  Johnsbury  for  example,  the  Chapter  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced the  publication  of  the  town  history.  Education  in  patriotism 
as  one  of  the  methods  of  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  has  been  fostered  by  the  society. 

The  society  in  Vermont  had  a  membership  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  in  1914  when  the  cornerstone  of  the  beautiful  Memorial 
Continental  Hall  of  the  order  was  laid  in  Washington.  This  was 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  membership  of  the  order  in  the 
United  States.  The  completed  building,  one  of  the  charming  group 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Washington  monument,  was  fin- 
ished at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  the  same  trowel  used  by  Washington  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  National  Capitol  in  1793.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  Vermont  marble ;  the  Ann  Story  Chapter  placed  the  inscription 
over  the  front  entry,  "Memorial  Continental  Hall."  There  are  many 
other  features  of  this  home  of  the  National  Society  furnished  by  the 
Vermont  chapters,  so  that  the  Vermont  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  feel  very  proud  of  the  Hall  and  feel  very  much  at  home 
within  its  walls. 

There  is  living  in  Springfield  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  "real 
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daughters,"  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Randall,  now  in  her  eightieth  year. 
She  was  born  in  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  September  19,  1849, 
and  her  father  saw  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  She  is  a  member  of 
the   David   Ashley   Chapter   of   Claremont,   New   Hampshire. 

There  are  now  32  chapters  of  the  society  in  Vermont  with  a 
total  membership  of  2,165.  These  are  the  present  officers :  Regent, 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Norton,  Vergennes ;  Vice-Regent,  Shirley  Farr, 
Brandon ;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Loveland,  Norwich ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Maurice,  Rutland ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Dalrymple,  Vergennes ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Prouty, 
Montpelier;  Auditor,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stockwell,  Brattleboro;  Historian, 
Alice  A.  Hinman,  Middlebury;  Librarian,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Collins,  Burl- 
ington. 

National  Society  United  States  Daughters  of  1812  in  the  State 
of  Vermont — The  Vermont  Chapter  of  this  National  society  was 
the  eleventh  to  be  formed  after  the  parent  organization  was  incor- 
porated February  25,  1901.  It  was  organized  at  Brattleboro,  June 
27,  1901,  by  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  R.  Jenne,  now  of  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, who  served  as  president  ten  years  and  was  elected  on  her  re- 
tirement Honorary  Life  President  of  Vermont.  The  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  this  organization  are  as  follows :  the  preserving  of  historic 
sites  and  records,  marking  the  graves  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  encouraging  the  study  of  our  country's  history 
during  the  war  period.  Membership  may  be  had  by  male  or  female 
lineal  descendants  of  those  who  rendered  civil,  military  or  naval 
service  from  1784  to  1815.  It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  the 
Caleb  Hill  Chapter  of  Isle  La  Motte  has  only  members  who  were 
descendants  of  that  celebrated  hero  of  1812. 

The  War  of  1812  has  never  received  the  consideration  a  decisive 
war  as  this  should  have,  possibly  because  it  was  an  unpopular  affair, 
especially  in  New  England.  Vermont  because  of  its  geographical 
situation  was  involved  rather  deeply  in  the  war ;  it  furnished  more 
recruits  than  any  other  State  except  the  four  most  populous  com- 
monwealths. Then,  too,  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable affrays  in  naval  history,  taking  in  consideration  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  a  navy  was  built  on  the  lake,  the  youth  of  the  win- 
ning Commander,  Macdonough,  the  fierceness  of  the  fight  and  the 
completeness  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  chapters  bear  the  names 
of  those  who  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Vermont  chapters 
and  the  dates  of  their  organization  are  as  follows :  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  Brattleboro,  June  27,  1901 ;  Commodore  Macdonough,  Burl- 
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ington,  November  18,  1911;  Colonel  Luther  Dixon,  Montpelier,  Feb- 
ruary, 1912;  Captain  Caleb  Hill,  Isle  La  Motte,  April  15,  1916;  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb,  South  Hero,  December  23,  1920;  Benning- 
ton, Bennington,  July  29,  1926. 

The  present  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten  includes  seven 
real  Daughters:  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ballard,  Montpelier;  Mrs.  Judson  A. 
Horton,  Mt.  Holly;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Parker,  Grand  Isle;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Powell,  Burlington;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Sawyer,  Rutland;  Mrs. 
Clara  Tracy,  South  Hero;  Mrs.  John  D.  Wells,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  officers  at  the  present  time  are:  President,  Delia  M.  Sherman, 
Brattleboro;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hiding,  Bennington,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Steele,  Montpelier,  Theodora  A.  Peck,  Burlington;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Russell,  Burlington;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Thompson,  Brattleboro;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Martin, 
Bennington;  Registrar,  Martha  S.  Watson,  Montpelier;  Historian, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Mattison,  Bennington. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — The  unique  organization,  the  like 
of  which  did  not  exist  under  any  other  government  than  our  own, 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  conceived  several  years  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was,  like  many  other  societies 
formed  after  that  event  intended  as  one  which  would  continue  the 
friendships  and  memories  of  years  of  warfare  and  to  see  that  the 
Union  thus  fought  for  should  have  a  civilian  army  loyal  and  true. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  order  as  stated  by  its  constitution  was 
to  encourage  the  principles  of  fraternity,  charity  and  loyalty.  The 
words  have  been  used  by  many  another  organization,  but  none  have 
more  truly  lived  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  The  requisite  for 
membership  was  service  in  the  Union  Army  or  Navy  during  the 
Rebellion  and  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom.  "Its  privileges  cannot 
be  bought,  inherited  or  transmitted,  and  in  its  own  emphatic  language, 
'Into  our  ranks  no  man  on  whom  the  stain  of  treason  rests  can 
ever  come !'  "  Carped  at  by  critics,  looked  at  askance  by  politicians, 
the  order  struggled  into  existence  but  slowly,  till  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan  as  Commander-in-Chief,  January  15,  1868.  Many 
distinguished  men  succeeded  to  the  office  of  General  Logan,  but  none 
struck  a  more  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  Vermonters  than 
Colonel  Wheelock  G.  Veazey  of  Vermont,  chosen  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Boston  in  1890.  It  was 
during  his  administration  that  the  army  reached  its  highest  mem- 
bership three  years  later  at  Detroit,  almost  500,000  at  the  25th  anni- 
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versary  of  its  founding.  Commander  Veazey  rose  from  the  ranks 
among  his  comrades,  became  a  Post  Commander  and  originated  the 
sort  of  gathering  known  as  the  Camp  Fire.  Then  he  was  Com- 
mander of  his  department  and  called  the  first  of  the  soldiers  re-unions 
ever  held.  As  the  head  of  the  National  Army  he  lead  wisely  and 
well. 

The  department  of  Vermont,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
the  thirteenth  to  become  established  in  the  United  States,  being 
instituted  by  the  appointment  of  George  F.  Foster  as  Provisional 
Commander,  July  1,  1868.  The  first  post  in  the  State  was  that  at 
St.  Johnsbury  which  received  a  charter  from  General  Logan,  July 
1,  1868.  This  post  lapsed  two  years  later  but  was  reorganized  and 
revived  as  the  Chamberlin  Post,  No.  1,  with  a  charter  from  De- 
partment Headquarters,  January  8,  1880.  The  oldest  post  in  the 
State  maintaining  a  continuous  organization,  is  Post  No.  2,  of 
Burlington,  chartered  July  20,  1868.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
1868  there  were  ten  posts  in  Vermont  with  a  membership  of  about 
eight  hundred.  And  here  the  movement  stuck,  there  being  little 
advance  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  a  falling  off  in  both  numbers  of 
comrades  and  of  posts.  The  fine  fervor  of  war  days  had  cooled  a 
bit,  men  who  had  sworn  perpetual  friendship  were  forgetting  the  old 
times.  The  post  at  St.  Johnsbury  was  not  the  only  one  to  cease 
to  function,  those  that  fell  by  the  wayside  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  those  which  just  started.  Even  the  Burlington  Post  was  held 
together  by  a  bare  dozen  of  the  faithful.  The  "Soldiers'  Reunion" 
as  instituted  by  Colonel  Veazey,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  organi- 
zation which  slowly  regained  lost  ground,  going  from  13  posts  with 
561  members  in  1875  steadily  on  up  until  the  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  1891  when,  at  the  Burlington  Encampment  of  February 
in  that  year,  112  posts  were  reported  with  a  membership  of  5,445 
members.  There  was  an  additional  post  (113)  in  1894,  but  the  mem- 
bership was  but  a  few  over  5,000  and  thereafter  was  to  steadily  grow 
less.  Four  years  later  the  membership  was  nearly  a  thousand  less, 
and  by  another  four  (1902)  it  was  just  above  3,000,  and  every  year 
since  has  taken  its  toll.  The  present  membership  in  Vermont  is 
less  than  600;  many  of  the  posts  have  given  up  their  charter  and 
the  few  remaining  members  affiliated  with  nearby  posts. 

At  the  62nd  annual  encampment  at  St.  Johnsbury  June  12,  1929, 
these  officers  were  elected:  Commander,  J.  H.  Amadon,  Waterbury; 
Vice  Commander,  Winthrop  T.  Reed,  St.  Johnsbury;  Surgeon,  Dr. 
C.  M.  Ferrin,  Burlington ;  Chaplain,  W.  H.  Holden,  Northfield. 

Both  at  the  Memorial  day  exercises  of  1927  and  1928  in  the  village 
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of  Barton  the  sole  survivor  of  George  W.  Quimby  Post,  E.  G.  Col- 
liston,  participated  in  the  program,  speaking  briefly  of  his  war  ex- 
periences. He  enlisted  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  in 
many  of  the  severest  engagements  and  served  six  months  in  Ander- 
sonville  prison.  For  several  years  he  has  been  the  last  living  rep- 
resentative of  the  sixty-three  that  enlisted  from  the  town  of  Barton 
in  the   Civil   War. 

Threescore  years  have  passed  since  the  war  to  preserve  the  Union 
came  to  an  end ;  sixty  years  to  the  surviving  veterans  of  that  civic 
strife.  Many  have  been  proud  to  wear  the  simple  button  which  was 
their  right  as  members  of  the  organization  which  has  done  so  much 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  alive  and  real.  If  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  give 
the  Nation  Memorial  day  it  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
founded  the  organization.  General  Logan  issued  the  now  historic 
General  Order  11  in  May,  1868,  whereby  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
safe  passing  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country  was 
created.  Year  by  year  with  lessening  ranks  the  veterans  have  carried 
out  the  instructions  of  their  leader  on  Memorial  day,  the  exercises 
being  in  charge  of  a  Sons  of  Veterans  post  or  of  the  American 
Legion.  Soon  all  will  have  gone,  but  they  will  have  left  not  only  a 
heritage  of  deeds  well  done,  but  a  holy  day  that  will  ever  signify  that 
Vermont  remembers. 

Department  Vermont  Woman's  Relief  Corps — The  National 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  as  its  name  clearly  indicates,  is  the  good 
angel  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  grew  out  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  women  who  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  Grand 
Army  to  assist  this  organization  in  all  its  labors  of  charity.  And  so 
as  the  advancing  years  have  prevented  the  veterans  from  doing  all 
they  wished,  the  loyal  women  in  the  Corps  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  have  been  able  to  render  great  service  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Civil  War — "heroes  of  three  thousand  battles  by  land 
or  sea."  The  National  organization  was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
July  25,  1883,  being  formed  under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Paul 
Van  Der  Voort,  at  that  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

This  State  was  among  the  first  to  organize  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Two  years  after  the  National  organi- 
zation had  been  launched  a  few  Vermont  women  met  in  a  little  room 
in  the  Bardwell  House  at  Rutland  and  launched  the  State  organiza- 
tion.    This  was  in   1885.      Mrs.   Minnie   G.   Hooker  of   Brattleboro, 
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wife  of  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Civil  War  (Colonel  George  W.  Hook- 
er) was  elected  president  and  had  the  honor  of  being  installed  by 
the  National  President,  Mrs.  Sarah  Fuller  of  Massachusetts. 

Starting  with  only  six  Corps  and  two  hundred  members,  in 
twenty  years  the  Vermont  Department  had  sixty-three  Corps  and 
a  membership  of  2,923  loyal  women.  At  the  height  of  its  existence 
there  were  eighty-five  Corps,  but  various  causes  forced  some  of  them 
to  disband.  The  Vermont  Department  has  furnished  a  national 
President  in  Mrs.  Calista  R.  Jones  of  Bradford ;  also  a  National 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Conant,  of  the  same  town. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  aims  at  a  high  purpose  and  must  attain  results. 
Much  attention  is  being  given  to  patriotic  work,  the  Patriotic  Instructor  having 
this  in  charge,  promoting  patriotic  education,  encouraging  a  general  observance 
of  national  anniversaries,  especially  Flag  Day,  June  14.  Many  flags  have  been 
given  schools,  Sunday  Schools  and  other  orders.  Second  only  to  relief  work  is 
the  teaching  of  patriotism,  love  for  the  flag. 

"My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God — ■ 
So   I   came   by   the  name   of   Old   Glory." 

One  has  only  to  realize  the  patriotic  purposes  of  this  organization 
by  witnessing  an  annual  installation  of  officers.  The  beautiful  ex- 
emplification of  the  ritual  stirs  the  blood  and  makes  any  who  may 
be  an  onlooker  a  better  American  citizen. 

The  relief  work  includes  the  many  calls  made  on  the  sick  and 
those  unable  to  attend  Grand  Army  gatherings ;  carrying  fruit  or 
flowers  to  the  old  soldiers  whose  infirmities  compel  them  to  spend 
many  hours  in  their  homes ;  and  last  but  not  least  giving  money  to 
the  gray-haired  veterans  from  the  fund  carried  by  every  Corps. 

These  officers  were  elected  at  their  45th  annual  session  at  St. 
Johnsbury  June  12,  1929: 

Department  President.   Mary  W.  Kinney  Castleton 

Senior   Vice-President,    Lilliam   M.   Cross  Riverside 

Junior    Vice-President,    Floy    Mooney  St.   Albans 

Treasurer,    Minnie    M.    Seward  Castleton 

Chaplain,   Colie   N.   Waite  St.    Johnsbury 

The  Sons  of  Veterans — The  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  was  insti- 
tuted April  24,  1879,  as  the  Sons  of  Veterans  United  States  of 
America.  The  purposes  of  this  patriotic  order  as  officially  stated  are 
"To  keep  green  the  memories  of  our  fathers  and  their  sacrifices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union;  to  aid  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  all  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers, 
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sailors  and  marines  in  the  caring  for  their  helpless  and  disabled  vet- 
erans ;  to  extend  aid  and  assist  worthy  and  needy  members  of  our 
Order;  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  love  of  Country;  not  only  among 
our  membership,  but  among  the  people  of  our  land,  and  to  spread 
and  sustain  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  universal  liberty  and  justice 
to  all." 

The  Vermont  Division  began  as  a  provisional  division  in  1883 
with  J.  C.  Rutherford  of  Burlington  Provisional  Colonel.  The  first 
four  camps  were  those  at  Brandon,  Brattleboro,  Rutland  and  Ben- 
nington. The  Order  now  has  33  camps  in  the  State  with  a  member- 
ship of  1,351.  Besides  fulfilling  the  excellent  purposes  for  which  the 
Order  was  created  in  recent  years  they  have  become  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  arrangements  for  the  proper  observation  of  Memorial 
Day,  thus  succeeding  to  the  duties  that  were  at  first  performed  by 
the  various  Grand  Army  posts  in  Vermont. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  St.  Johnsbury  on  June  12,  1929,  75 
were  in  attendance  and  these  officers   were  elected : 

Department    Commander,    J.    A.    Laduke  Burlington 

Senior  Vice  Commander,  F.  W.  Sault  St.  Albans 

Junior   Vice    Commander,    C.    A.    Cameron  Northfield 

Department    Counsellors,    F.    M.    Crosby  St.    Johnsbury 

R.   F.    Britton  Northfield 
Delegate  to  National  Encampment,   A.  L. 

Guild  Lyndonville 

Delegates  at   Large,    E.    L.   Jangraw  Rutland 

A.   C.   Bradish  Springfield 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  Auxiliary — The  Vermont  Department 
of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1891  as  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society.  In  the  year  1905  the  name  was  changed  to 
Sons  of  Veterans  Auxiliary,  in  1928  it  was  again  changed  to  its 
present  form. 

It  is  a  patriotic  society,  strictly  non-sectarian  and  non-political, 
made  up  of  the  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  granddaughters,  nieces, 
and  grandnieces  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  who  served  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1861  to  1865  and  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of 
the  Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Civil  War,  to  pay  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  re- 
spect for  and  a  devotion  to  its  constitution  and  laws  and  a  firm  op- 
position  to   anything  that   may    tend   to   weaken   loyalty   or   in   any 
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manner  impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  the  National  Union. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  assist  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  in  all  their  principles  and  objects ;  to  assist  the  members 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  caring  for  their  helpless  and 
disabled  Veterans ;  to  extend  protection  to  their  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the  heroic  dead, 
and  the  proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Another  object  is  to  inculcate  true  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try not  only  among  our  own  members,  but  all  the  people  of  our  land, 
especially  by  teaching  the  children  of  our  land  a  respect  and  loyalty 
to  the  American   Flag. 

This  is  a  very  important  patriotic  organization  as  it  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  that  has  the  privilege  of  assisting  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  in  keeping  green  the  memory  of  the  boys  of  '61  to  '65. 

The  annual  Encampment  of  the  Auxiliary  is  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  their  Allied  Orders  once 
a  year. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  twenty  Auxiliaries  scattered  about 
the  State. 

These  are  the  officers : 

President,  Mrs.  Ola  Walker  Johnson 

Vice-President,   Mrs.    Mollie    Barnard  Brandon 

Secretary,    Mrs.    Evelyn   Whiting  Johnson 

Treasurer,  Miss  Abbie  Greaves  Rutland 
Division   Council — 

Mrs.    Mary    Lassor  Rutland 

Mrs.   Flora   Lamb  Montpelier 

Mrs.  Izora  Lassor  Rutland 

Chaplain,  Mrs.  Nettie  Ainsworth  Montpelier 

Patriotic  Instructor,  Mrs.  Belle  St.  Louis  Morrisville 

Inspector,    Mrs.    Frances   Terrell  Burlington 

I.  and  I.  Officer,  Mrs.  Alice  Hammond  Windsor 

Chief  of  Staff,  Mrs.  Luella  Cherrier  Fairfax 

Press  Correspondent,  Mrs.  Jennie  Balch  Chester 

Counselor,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Laduke  Burlington 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  (By 
Harry  S.  Howard) — The  Loyal  Legion  was  established  April  15,  1865, 
by  commissioned  officers  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  who  aided  in  maintaining 
the  honor,  integrity  and  supremacy  of  the  National  Government,  and 
who  hold  in  remembrance  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  triumphs 
shared   during   that   critical   period   of   our   country's   history.      The 
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perpetuity  of  the  Order  devolves  upon  those  who,  by  inheritance, 
may  share  the  glories  of  the  past  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  future 
by  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  efficiency  and  permanency  in  our  free  institutions.  Its  fun- 
damental principles  are  a  firm  belief  and  trust  in  Almighty  God,  the 
honor  of  the  Flag  vindicated,  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  se- 
cured, established  and  enlarged.  The  objects  of  the  Order  are  to 
cherish  the  memories  and  associations  of  the  war  waged  in  defense 
of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic ;  strengthen  the  ties 
of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed  by  companionship-in- 
arms; advance  the  best  interests  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States,  especially  those  associated  as  Companions  of  the 
Order,  and  extend  all  possible  relief  to  their  widows  and  children ; 
foster  the  cultivation  of  military  and  naval  science ;  enforce  unquali- 
fied allegiance  to  the  General  Government ;  protect  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  American  citizenship  and  maintain  National  Honor, 
Union  and  Independence. 

Original  members  are  composed  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War,  or  who  were 
enlisted  men  subsequently  commissioned. 

Hereditary  Companions  consist  of  direct  male  lineal  descend- 
ants, who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  Original  and 
Hereditary  Companions,  and  of  deceased  officers  not  members  of 
the  Order  but  who  were  eligible  as  such ;  or,  in  default  of  such  di- 
rect descent,  three  collateral  male  descendants  from  the  brother  or 
sister  of  an  Original  Companion. 

The  insignia  of  the  Order  is  a  beautiful  gold  and  white  enameled 
star  of  eight  points,  emblematic  of  its  motto:  "Lex  Regit  Arma 
Tuentur,"  and  for  recognition  Companions  wear  a  distinctive  red, 
white  and  blue  rosette. 

The  Vermont  Commandery,  one  of  the  twenty-one  State  Com- 
manderies  composing  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  was  organized  No- 
vember 17,  1891,  with  twenty-one  charter  members,  its  first  Com- 
mander being  Brevet  Major-General  William  Wells,  United  States 
Volunteers.  Its  total  membership  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  its  present  membership  numbering  sixty-nine,  three  Original 
and  sixty-five  Hereditary  Companions,  and  of  the  whole  Order  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  Original  and  thirty-two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  Hereditary  Companions. 

The  three  original  members  are  Charles  E.  Beach  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  Zenas  Harrison  Bliss  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  Elwin  A.  Howe  of  Ludlow. 
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The  officers  of  the  Vermont  Commandery  for  1929-1930  are : 

Commander,  Aaron    H.    Grout,    Burlington 

Sr.  Vice-Commander,  George  S.  Howe,  Burlington 
Jr.   Vice-Commander,   John    H.    Cushman,    Old    Bennington 
Recorder,  Harry  S.  Howard,  Burlington 

Registrar,  Willard    C.    Arms,   Burlington 

Treasurer,  Major  Charles  L.  Woodbury,  Burlington 

Chancellor,  Urban    A.    Woodbury,    2nd,    Burlington 

Chaplain,  Rev.   Isaac   Chipman   Smart,   D.   D. 

Council 

Companion,  Henry  M.  McFarland,  Hyde  Park. 

George   M.    Sabin,    M.   D.,   Burlington. 

Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Herbert   S.    Foster,   Jr.,    Chester   Depot. 

Bradley  S.  Jackson,  Burlington. 

The  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars — This  was  instituted  De- 
cember 17,  1894,  the  Vermont  Commandery  being  established  March 
30,  1899,  with  Captain  Frank  Lester  Greene,  now  Senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  Commander.  The  Order  was  a  combination  of  the 
hereditary  and  the  veteran  organization,  the  term  "foreign  wars" 
including  the  Revolution,  with  Tripoli  (1801  to  1805),  War  of 
1812  (1812  to  1815),  with  Mexico  (1846  to  1848),  with  Spain  (1898 
to  1899),  with  Mexico  (1914)  and  the  more  recent  World  War.  To 
be  eligible  for  membership  one  must  be  a  veteran  officer  or  the  male 
lineal  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  a  commissioned  officer  who 
served  in  one  of  the  wars  named. 

The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  (By  O.  D.  Clark)— The  Uni- 
ted Spanish  War  Veterans  is  a  National  association  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  several  orders  instituted  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  is  the  principal  exponent  of  the  participants  in  the 
United  States'  combatant  forces  engaged  in  that  War  and  the  Philip- 
pine  Insurrection. 

The  principles  of  the  Order  are :  To  unite  in  fraternal  bonds 
through  a  National  organization ;  to  honor  the  memory  and  preserve 
from  neglect  and  oblivion  the  graves  of  the  dead ;  to  assist  former 
comrades,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  relatives ;  to  per- 
petuate the  memories  of  the  War  with  Spain  and  the  campaign  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  collect  and  preserve  the  records  of 
service  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Order;  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishment in  our  country ;  to  develop  the  Order  that  it  may  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Government  in  time  of 
war. 
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These  principles  of  the  Order  are  comprehensive  of  every  salient 
point  which  should  enter  into  the  scope  of  patriotic  and  fraternal 
endeavor  not  only  toward  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  its 
membership  and  that  of  the  descendants  of  all  who  served,  but  as 
well  toward  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the  country  through 
a  proper  preparedness  to  face  adequately  any  future  threatening  con- 
ditions. 

The  Order  has  achieved  success  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  and  loyal  membership  and  the  charitable  part  of  its  work 
has  alone  amply  justified  its  popular  reputation  as  a  valuable  civic 
adjunct. 

The  present  Commander-in-Chief  is  William  L.  Grayson  of 
Washington,   District  of  Columbia. 

The  camps  in  Vermont  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  though 
they  were  somewhat  conservatively  late  in  their  affiliations. 

Camp  No.  1,  Headquarters,  Rutland,  organized     1920 

"        No.  2,  Headquarters,  Barre,  1923 

"        No.  3,  Headquarters,  Burlington,  "             1927 

"        No.  4,  Headquarters,  Newport,  1928 

These  camps  are  not  local  in  their  activities  but  each  covers 
in  its  membership  and  work  all  conveniently  located  adjacent  terri- 
tory so  that  the  State  is  practically  well  represented  at  present. 

The  American  Legion — On  the  night  of  February  15,  1919,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  summoned  the  original  group  of  twenty  founders 
to  meet  in  Paris  to  talk  to  them  about  the  formation  of  what  should 
be  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  the  World  War.  A  policy 
was  formulated,  plans  for  organization  made  for  what  is  now  known 
as  the  American  Legion.  This  order  had  its  official  birth  at  2.39 
P.  M.,  March  15,  1919,  and  was  born,  as  it  should  be,  in  France,  "the 
scene  of  America's  bitter  tragedies  and  glorious  victories."  The 
purpose  of  the  American  Legion  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its 
constitution,  reads: 

For  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  following 
purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associa- 
tion in  the  great  war;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  to  combat  autocracy  of  both  classes  and  masses;  to 
make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  dem- 
ocracy; to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. 
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What  might  be  called  the  second  organization  of  the  Legion  took 
place  at  a  meeting  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  8,  9,  10,  1919,  at 
which  place  the  executive  committee  of  100  appointed  at  the  Paris 
gathering  decided  should  be  held  the  first  American  caucus. 

New  England  had  the  largest  delegation  at  the  premier  meeting 
even  as  it  did  at  the  first  Convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1919.  Ver- 
mont was  well  represented  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus,  each  delegate 
paying  his  own  expenses.  Among  the  service  men  who  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  put  Vermont  "on  the  map"  at  this  gathering 
were  H.  Nelson  Jackson  and  Joseph  H.  Fountain  of  Burlington, 
Alexander  Smith  of  South  Royalton,  J.  Watson  Webb  of  Shelburne, 
Pearl  T.  Clapp  of  Brattleboro,  L.  H.  Nason  of  Norwich  University, 
and  John  N.  Leonard  of  Bennington.  Vermont  men  were  assigned 
to  the  national  committees:  On  Resolutions,  Guy  Varnum  of  Barre; 
on  Constitution  and  by-laws,  and  next  meeting  place,  J.  Watson 
Webb,  of  Shelburne;  on  executive  committee,  H.  Nelson  Jackson 
and  Joseph  Fountain,  of  Burlington;  on  organization  and  permanent 
headquarters  and  publications,  Leonard  Nason,  of  Northfield ;  on 
credentials  and  on  name,  Alexander  Smith,  of  South  Royalton ;  fi- 
nance, Pearl  T.  Clapp,  of  Brattleboro;  on  emblem,  Joseph  H.  Foun- 
tain, of  Burlington. 

A  temporary  charter  was  issued  to  Vermont,  May  24,  1919. 
From  the  beginning  ex-service  men  in  the  State  were  interested  in 
the  organization  and  ready  to  join  when  local  bodies  were  formed. 
Five  hard  months  of  labor  were  put  preceding  the  first  Convention 
in  the  State  which  was  held  on  October  30,  1919,  at  Burlington. 
When  the  roll  was  called  there  were  seventy-five  posts  in  Vermont 
with  a  total  paid-up  membership  of  4,249.  The  honor  of  being  the 
first  post  went  to  St.  Albans  with  Burlington  coming  in  for  the 
second  number.  At  the  Burlington  convention  of  the  State  De- 
partment, John  M.  Thomas,  of  Middlebury,  was  elected  Command- 
er; Joseph  H.  Fountain  of  Burlington,  Adjutant;  and  Redfield  Proc- 
tor, of  Proctor,  Finance  Officer.  Headquarters  were  established  at 
Middlebury  where  they  remained  for  the  year,  to  be  moved  to 
Montpelier  from  1920  to  the  latter  part  of  1921,  after  which,  and 
since,  they  have  been  in  Burlington.  State  Conventions  have  been 
held :  In  1920,  at  Barre,  the  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  being, 
Commander,  John  F.  Sullivan  of  St.  Albans;  Adjutant,  Allen  Fletch- 
er of  Montpelier;  Finance  Officer,  R.  W.  McCuen  of  Burlington. 
The  1921  Convention,  held  at  Rutland,  chose  as  officers :  Commander, 
Bert  S.  Hyland  of  Rutland,  with  the  other  two  reelected  to  succeed 
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themselves.  The  1922  Convention  met  at  St.  Johnsbury,  the  officers 
selected  being:  Commander,  Allen  Fletcher  of  Burlington;  Adjutant, 
John  J.  Cocklin  of  Rutland;  and  Finance  Officer,  R.  W.  McCuen  of 
Burlington.  In  1923,  the  Convention  was  held  at  Northfield.  Officers 
elected:  Commander,  Charles  N.  Barber  of  Northfield;  Adjutant,  Ben 
White  of  St.  Albans;  and  Finance  Officer,  R.  W.  McCuen  of  Burl- 
ington. 

The  convention  of  1924  was  held  at  Newport  and  Fred  B.  Thom- 
as was  elected  Commander  and  E.  R.  Britain  of  Northfield,  Adjutant. 
R.  W.  McCuen  was  reelected. 

The  convention  of  1925  was  held  at  St.  Albans  when  these  offi- 
cers were  chosen :  Commander,  R.  W.  McCuen ;  Adjutant,  Kenneth 
Wheelock  of  Burlington;  Finance,  Hugo  A.  Ringlund  of  Proctor. 

Burlington  was  host  to  the  1926  convention  when  these  officers 
were  elected:  Commander,  James  M.  Hamilton  of  Rutland;  Adjutant, 
John  A.  Crowley  of  Rutland ;  Finance,  Hugo  A.  Ringlund. 

The  convention  of  1927  met  at  Bellows  Falls  when  these  officers 
were  chosen:  Commander,  Carl  M.  Lawrence  of  Ludlow;  Adjutant, 
Elery  J.  Lyndes  of  Springfield ;  Finance,  Hugo  A.  Ringlund. 

The  convention  of  1928  met  at  Fair  Haven.  This  was  the  tenth 
annual  gathering  and  a  notable  feature  was  an  address  by  Edward 
E.  Spafford,  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  a 
native  of  Springfield.  These  officers  were  elected :  Commander,  C. 
Russell  Little,  Fair  Haven;  Adjutant,  A.  C.  Wilson,  Fair  Haven; 
Finance,  R.  W.  McCuen,  Burlington. 

American    Legion    Auxiliary    (By    Mrs.    Glenn    E.    Perry) — The 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  The  American  Legion  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  First  National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion  at 
Minneapolis,  November  10-12,  1919. 

The  First  National  Convention  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
The  American  Legion  was  a  tangible  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
effort  with  which  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  had  gone  forward. 
Representatives  were  present  from  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  two  foreign  possessions.  A  National  Constitution  was 
adopted,  National  officers  were  elected,  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  from  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  The  American 
Legion  to  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  the  organization  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  as  a  separate  entity  was  in  reality 
established. 

At  the  third  annual  convention  of  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Vermont,   the   formation   of   Auxiliary   Units    in   the   State 
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was  favored  and  all  Posts  were  urged  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
Auxiliary. 

From  its  very  beginning  rapid  progress  has  been  made ;  each 
administration  broadening  the  constructive  policies  of  the  preceding 
one,  until  at  the  present  time,  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  patriotic  woman's  organization  in  the  world. 

Membership  in  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  is  limited  to 
mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  members  of  The  American 
Legion,  and  to  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  all  men 
and  women  who  were  in  the  Military  or  Naval  service  of  the  United 
States  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  and  died  in 
line  of  duty  or  after  honorable  discharge ;  and  to  those  women  who 
of  their  own  right  are  eligible  to  membership  in  The  American 
Legion. 

The  purposes  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  of  their  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

For  God  and  Country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  following 
purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associa- 
tion in  the  great  war;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the 
masses;  to  make  Right  the  Master  of  Might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will 
on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  free- 
dom and  democracy;  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  The  American  Legion;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
our  association  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

In  the  various  Government  hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States  are  thousands  of  disabled  men — World  War  veterans.  The 
first  and  primary  aim  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  is  to  aid 
in  every  way  possible  these  men,  and  thousands  of  others,  who  are 
not  in  hospitals,  but  who  are  nevertheless,  in  need  of  help  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  in  the  Great  War.  Then  too,  there  are  the 
orphans  of  those  men  who  died  serving  our  country.  The  Auxiliary 
is  establishing  homes  for  them  and  seeing  to  it  that  these  children, 
the  future  citizens  of  our  country,  are  receiving  the  proper  education 
and  livelihood  which  is  their  just  right.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  all  speak  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country  by  teaching  true  Americanism  in  every  deed  and  act. 

The  Department  of  Vermont,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  is 
made  up  of  fifty  Units  comprising  2,684  members.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  at  its  Ninth  Annual  Department  Convention  in 
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Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  August  31-September  2,  1928:  President, 
Miss  M.  Angelina  Stenson,  Burlington;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lessor,  Burlington,  Mrs.  Ruby  D.  Hewitt,  Montpelier, 
Mrs.  Cornie  G.  Cocklin,  Rutland,  and  Mrs.  Elmer  R.  Hunting, 
Springfield;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Percy  S.  Carpenter,  Burlington;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  James  M.  Kelley,  Morrisville;  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteewoman,  Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Perry,  St.  Johnsbury;  Alternate  Na- 
ational  Committeewoman,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wilcox,  St.  Johnsbury;  Chap- 
lain, Mrs.  Frank  Hall,  Montpelier;  Historian,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bradbury, 
Springfield;  Publicity  Director,  Miss  Gladys  Neiburg,  St.  Albans; 
Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Elbert  J.  Lynch,  St.  Johnsbury,  Mrs. 
P.  T.  Brault,  St.  Albans,  and  Mrs.  William  Bean,  Springfield;  Re- 
habilitation Chairman,  Mrs.  Irving  I.  Potter,  St.  Albans;  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Guardianship,  Mrs.  R.  W.  McCuen,  Burlington;  Member- 
ship, Mrs.  H.  A.  Wilcox,  St.  Johnsbury;  Americanism  and  Memori- 
als, Mrs.  James  M.  Hamilton,  Rutland;  Poppy  Director,  Mrs.  Karl 
E.  Gaskell,  Burlington ;  Cradle  Roll  Chairman,  Mrs.  Harold  B. 
Webster,  Brattleboro;  Unit  Activities  Chairman,  Mrs.  Harold  Sper- 
ry,  Brandon;  Chairman  of  Finance,  Miss  Gertrude  Paquet,  St.  Al- 
bans. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE   FEMININE   MOVEMENT 

Thy   pure  and  windswept  air, 
Thy   peaceful  valleys  fair, 

Thy  skies  of  blue; 
Make    girls    who've    always    stood 
For  all  that  woman  should, 
The  flower  of  womanhood, 

Tender  and  true. 

—HELEN  WIN  SLOW. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  about  the  sons  of  Ver- 
mont; the  State  has  been  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  its  men.  There 
is  a  charm  which  never  wanes  in  the  stories  of  the  rugged  pioneers 
who,  penetrating  the  hilly  wilderness  by  trails  hacked  out  through 
the  forest,  found  land  which  suited,  and  builded  their  homes  and 
forced  the  wild  wooded  terrain  to  yield  them  sustenance.  They  held 
what  they  had  taken  from  Indian,  avaricious  neighbors  and  British 
forces.  In  later  periods  of  war,  the  men  of  Vermont  were  behind 
no  other  State  in  serving  their  country  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  of  which  they  had  become  a  part,  or  in  the  wars  in  other 
lands  in  which  the  Nation  became  involved.  They  led  in  govern- 
mental affairs  and  office,  in  industrial  development  and  invention, 
in  art  and  literature  and  education,  in  all  phases  of  human  activity. 
All  hail  to  the  men  of  Vermont ! 

But  what  about  her  women?  Did,  or  do,  the  daughters  of  the 
State  play  minor  roles  in  the  great  drama  of  Vermont's  develop- 
ment? In  Colonial  days  the  women  did  not  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
play their  abilities  so  as  to  win  applause  and  admiration.  It  was 
thought  "that  woman  was  not  created  to  pour  the  tide  of  eloquence 
into  the  senate  chamber,  or  lead  on  to  victory  the  brave  and  his- 
toric spirits  of  the  land."  She  was  expected  to  keep  at  home  and 
stay  out  of  sight ;  the  place  in  the  spot-light  was  reserved  for  the 
males,  and  she  must  shine  by  reflected  radiance.  All  this  is  changed 
now,  but  was  there  anything  in  the  heroic  ancient  days  in  which 
the  pioneer  women  did  not  share  and  bear  their  share  and  more?  The 
first  settlers  faced  the  hardships  and  dangers  together  whatever  the 
sex.  Even  the  tilling  of  the  soil  was  not  solely  a  man's  job.  In  the 
home  woman  laid  the  foundations  of  industries  with  her  spinning 
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wheel  and  loom,  her  making  of  bread  and  butter  and  countless  neces- 
sities which  must  be  manufactured  (made-by-hand).  The  creation  of 
morality  and  mind  were  her  task ;  many  of  our  ancestors  had  no  edu- 
cation than  that  secured  at  their  mother's  knee.  When  war  came, 
and  it  did  often  and  long,  quite  often  all  the  care  of  the  farm,  home 
and  children  were  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  women  who 
remained  behind ;  many  a  father  was  in  the  Revolutionary  armies 
for  the  full  eight  years.  The  Civil  War  brought  about  like  condi- 
tions. Out  of  this  overburdening  of  the  women  of  the  country  came 
the  combination  of  forces  and  the  apportioning  of  labor  which  led 
to  the  growth  of  the  "old  red  schoolhouse,"  of  the  academy,  the 
lyceum  and  the  library,  of  factories,  no  doubt,  and  many  other  ways 
of  doing  things  which  were  novel  and  wise.  The  idea  might  be 
expanded  to  great  length,  but  after  all  the  truth  of  the  business  is 
that  the  pioneer  and  still  later  women,  shared  what  had  to  be  done 
by  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  what  we  now  enjoy,  and,  as 
has  been  facetiously  commented  upon  in  many  a  toast,  they  not 
only  shared  all  but  in  addition  they  had  to  live  with  and  endure 
our  forefathers.  It  may  be  a  question  open  to  argument  whether 
the  women  of  today  are  man's  superiors  as  some  of  the  ladies  claim, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  super-equality  of  our  foremothers. 

Rise  of  Women's  Organizations — There  was  one  advantage  which 
the  male  had  and  held  for  many  years,  he  possessed  a  great  get-to- 
gether spirit,  was  given  to  organization,  was  a  natural  and  practiced 
"joiner."  As  a  settler  he  had  to  associate  with  others  to  hold  land, 
to  protect  himself;  as  a  citizen  he  must  organize  for  government  and 
war.  If  these  excuses  were  not  at  hand,  he  formed  fraternities  and 
clubs ;  witness  the  growth  of  the  Masonic  Order  during  the  post- 
Revolution  period,  and  the  social  and  veteran  organizations  which 
have  followed  the  end  of  every  war.  The  Civil  War  taught  women 
the  need  and  advantages  of  cooperation.  There  was  so  much  for 
them  to  do  of  a  public  character,  that  organization  for  service  was 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  things  well.  It  is  curious  that  none  of 
the  ladies'  societies  of  that  day  survived  the  war  even  in  changed 
forms,  although  there  were  a  few  charity  groups  at  this  period.  The 
women's  auxiliaries  to  the  veteran  associations  were  a  growth  of 
decades  later.  A  very  few  clubs  had  been  founded,  but  these  were 
mainly  in  the  few  large  cities  and  were  parts  or  departments  of 
male  organizations. 

The  first  woman's  club  (probably)  was  the  Sorosis  of  New  York 
which  had  its  rise  in  a  revolt.     Charles  Dickens,  in  the  winter  of 
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1867-68,  after  a  reading  tour  through  the  United  States,  was  to  be 
banqueted  in  New  York  City.  Women  members  of  the  "Press 
Club"  asked  for  tickets  tQ  the  dinner  and  were  refused.  The  set- 
back showed  rather  clearly  that  the  feminine  portion  of  the  club  was 
not  rated  on  an  equality  with  the  male.  The  idea  came  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Croly  ("Jennie  June"), — why  not  a  woman's  club?  Such  a 
thing  was  unknown  but  one  was  formed  forthwith,  in  March,  1868, 
and  named  the  "Sorosis  of  New  York."  It  had  no  particular  object 
other  than  to  have  an  organization  where  women  might  learn  how 
to  work  together.  During  that  same  month  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club  of  Boston  was  founded.  Which  of  the  two  clubs  was 
the  "first"  woman's  club  in  America  is  an  unsettled  question. 

The  Sorosis  Club  celebrated  its  twenty-first  birthday  in  1889,  at 
which  time  all  the  women's  clubs  known  to  exist  were  invited  to 
send  a  delegate  to  be  a  guest  of  the  senior  organization.  Sixty-one 
came  from  the  ninety-seven  known  clubs.  Two  of  the  delegates  are 
said  to  have  represented  Vermont  societies ;  of  the  ninety-seven 
clubs,  the  State  may  have  had  ten.  A  few  years  later  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  federation  of  women's  clubs,  only  six 
towns  were  represented  at  the  first  meeting  at  St.  Johnsbury  and 
five  later  in  the  year,  at  Barre.  Because  a  club  or  two  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1868  did  not  mean  that  there  was  any  movement  among 
the  feminine  sex  in  that  direction.  The  feminine  movement  had  its 
rise  and  remarkable  growth  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  was  a  fitting  climax  of  "that  century  which 
stands  forever  a  monument  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  women  and  a  new  mercy  toward  the  dumb  beast." 
There  had  been  remarkable  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  women.  Factories  were  making  what  the  wife  made  formerly  in 
the  home ;  education  had  become  a  thing  of  the  schoolhouse.  Women 
were  free  to  look  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  their  home.  Many  were 
teachers,  many  were  in  the  factories.  The  schools  of  higher  educa- 
tion reluctantly  had  opened  their  doors ;  and  the  doors  to  business 
were  also  slowly  opening.  Woman  had  to  face  the  problems  of  a 
larger  freedom  and  interests,  and  she  must  join  hands  with  others 
in  contemplation  of,  and  preparation  for,  the  larger  life.  Organiza- 
tions were  a  means  to  this  end,  and  the  philanthropic  and  mission- 
ary bands  which  were  a  holdover  from  the  Civil  War  were  not 
enough.  Even  the  "culture"  societies  were  not  enough,  and  there 
was  a  spontaneous  movement  which  began  about  1890  and  spread 
widely  for  two  decades,  towards  the  formation  of  all  manner  of  wom- 
en's clubs.     During  the   dozen  years  beginning  just  prior  to   1890 
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the  greater  number  of  the  larger  woman's  societies,  clubs,  ancestral 
and  patriotic  organizations  had  their  birth. 

The  Vermont  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — Something  of  the 
history  of  the  ancestral  and  patriotic  societies  has  been  given  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  even  give  the 
dates  of  the  foundings  of  the  women's  other  organizations  in  the 
State.  Once  the  movement  toward  cooperation  had  gathered  head- 
way there  arose  a  multitude  of  clubs  and  societies  ;  particularly  was 
this  true  in  Vermont.  The  majority  of  these  aside  from  the  patriotic, 
involved  self-culture,  charity  and  aids  to  educational  institutions 
and  civic  affairs,  literary  clubs,  the  study  club,  the  social  society, 
the  civic  clubs.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  scattered, 
separate  and  not  parts  of  a  larger  whole.  Only  the  departmental 
club  which  concerned  itself  with  all  sides  of  feminine  existence  and 
contact  with  life  were  inclined  to  consider  its  relation  to  other  wom- 
an's organizations.  The  Sorosis  Club,  at  the  celebration  of  its  twen- 
ty-first birthday  in  March,  1889,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Such  a  body  was  founded  in 
May,  1890,  and  in  May,  1891,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  at  which  the  first  president,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson 
Browne  of  New  Jersey,  presided.  State  Federations  were  a  part  of 
the  scheme,  with  branches  all  over  the  globe.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker, 
Vermont-born,  was  the  fourth  president  of  the  National  Federation ; 
under  her  leadership  the  Federation  "expanded,  grew  more  liberal 
and  took  on  greater  stability." 

The  Vermont  Federation  was  formed  on  March  26,  1896,  after  a 
year  of  preliminary  work.  The  idea  originated  in  St.  Johnsbury 
which  had  an  active  Woman's  Club,  and  on  the  invitation  of  this 
society,  thirteen  representatives  from  other  clubs  met  with  the  hos- 
tess organization  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  State  body.  The 
prime  mover  in  the  movement  was  Mrs.  Elisha  May  who  became 
president  of  the  new  Federation ;  the  constitution  adopted  was  "a 
model  of  conciseness  and  good  sense."  The  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Barre,  October  12-13,  1896,  and  the  charter  members 
were  the  Women's  clubs  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Morrisville,  and  Hyde 
Park,  the  Shakespeare  and  the  Lyndon  Woman's  Clubs  of  Lyndon- 
ville,  the  Philomathean,  Over  the  Teacups  and  Clover  Clubs  of 
Barre  and  the  Monday  Club  of  Brandon.  Two  of  these  clubs,  those 
at  Hyde  Park  and  Brandon,  were  casualties  of  the  early  years,  al- 
though the  Brandon  Monday  Club  was  the  second  hostess  club  of 
the  Federation.     Within  two  years  the  number  of  associated  clubs 
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doubled,  however,  and  a  comparatively  steady  increase  both  in  the 
number  of  elubs  joining  the  Federation  and  in  the  number  of  club 
members  represented  until  the  World  War  brought  about  conditions 
which  multiplied  feminine  organizations  and  made  the  gathering 
of  them  into  a  single  confederation  somewhat  difficult. 

Objects  of  the  Federation — In  practice  the  Federation  was  a 
splendid  example  of  the  fact  that  feminine  clubs  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  could  actually  unite  and  cooperate.  In  the  work  under- 
taken there  have  been  an  exceedingly  wide  range  and  many  changes, 
as  is  to  be  expected.  Neither  political  nor  religious  tests  were  re- 
quired for  membership,  but  action  along  both  lines  has  been  taken. 
One  of  the  first  things  advocated  was  woman  representation  on  the 
boards  of  State  Penal  Institutions,  such  as  Correction  and  Lunacy. 
A  committee  was  appointed  with  Mrs.  Jonathan  Ross  of  St.  Johns- 
bury  as  chairman,  who  after  gathering  the  data  of  such  practices 
elsewhere  placed  them  before  the  Assembly.  The  latter-mentioned 
body  considered  the  matter  cautiously  for  four  sessions  before 
granting  the  concession,  and  permitted  a  woman  to  be  eligible  for 
appointment,  and  one  was  placed  on  a  State  Board.  To  improve 
educational  conditions  in  Vermont,  was  the  first,  and  has  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Federation ;  a  State  educational 
committee  was  probably  the  first  to  be  established.  Too  much  in- 
terest in  civics  was  frowned  upon  although  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  become  desirable  in  the  future.  About  18%  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Woman's  Club  published  a  very  thin  pamphlet  giving  a  digest  of  the 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  property  rights  of 
women  and  children,  etc.  It  was  held  to  be  rather  too  extreme  an 
innovation ! 

One  of  the  most  promptly  successful  phases  of  early  Federation 
work  was  the  providing  small  towns  with  library  conveniences. 
Practically  all  of  the  clubs  made  up  libraries  of  thirty  to  fifty  vol- 
umes, had  cases  made  to  hold  the  books,  and  these  were  sent  to  any 
town  which  would  pay  the  expressage.  These  inspired  many  of 
the  smaller  places  to  found  libraries  of  their  own,  and  in  this  they 
were  given  aid.  This  library  work  was  carried  on  until  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  State  Library  Commission.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
Federation  was  to  encourage  anything  which  would  develop  pride 
in  Vermont,  enjoyment  of  its  resources  and  in  better,  happier  living. 
The  individual  clubs  were  doing  whatever  they  chose ;  the  Federa- 
tion and  the  annual  meeting  were  clearing-houses  of  ideas  and  plans 
and  methods  of  accomplishment.     The  yearly  sessions  from  1896  to 
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1904  were  held,  in  turn,  at  Barre,  Brandon,  Brattleboro,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Rutland,  Morrisville,  Waterbury,  St.  Johnsbury  and  Bellows 
Falls.  In  1904,  there  were  29  clubs  in  the  Federation,  having  a 
membership  of  nearly  2,000.  The  largest  clubs  were  those  of  Ben- 
nington, St.  Johnsbury,  Brattleboro,  Bellows  Falls  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Vermont  in  Boston. 

With  the  new  century  the  Federation  had  become  solidly  estab- 
lished in  the  club  life  of  nation  and  State.  The  department  idea — 
carried  out  in  many  individual  clubs— was  a  fixed  feature  of  the 
combined  forces,  and  the  departments  correspond  to  those  of  the 
General  Confederation.  In  the  early  1900's  these,  in  the  State,  were 
called  committees  and  were  local,  somewhat,  in  character,  there 
being  five  such :  Education,  State  Institutions,  Libraries,  Reciprocity 
and  Household  Science.  Ten  years  later  the  Departments  of  Work 
were:  Art,  Civics,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Conservation,  Education, 
Household  Economics,  Industrial  and  Social  Conditions,  Legisla- 
tive, Literature,  and  Library  Extension,  Music,  Public  Health,  Reci- 
procity. Ideas  and  plans  originated  in  these  departments  and  were 
sent  to  the  member  clubs  for  their  use  if  suitable.  The  Federation 
had  now  become  the  clearing-house,  gave  and  received  sugges- 
tions, and  kept  in  touch  with  the  feminine  movement  at  large.  No 
one  club  tries  all  the  things  suggested,  nor  to  have  every  department 
represented  in  the  local  organization,  but  the  effect  of  the  coopera- 
tive work  was  marked. 

The  motto  of  the  Federation  is,  "The  union  of  all  for  the  good 
of  all."  The  object  was  stated  in  the  constitution,  "to  bring  together 
the  Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  for  mutual  help,  for  social  union,  and 
for  united  action  on  measures  conducive  to  public  welfare."  Who 
can  measure  the  things  accomplished,  the  direct  and  especially  in- 
direct effect  of  the  clubs  upon  the  destinies  of  Vermont?  To  quote 
the  words  of  a  former  president  of  the  Federation  (Mrs.  Oliver  C. 
Ashton)  : 

We  cannot  manifest  in  a  written  article  the  influence  that  has  gone  out 
from  the  Vermont  Federation  in  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
the  artistic  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  of  color  and  proportion  in  architecture; 
in  cleaner  back  yards,  streets  and  stores,  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and 
beautifying  of  parks;  in  teachers'  pensions,  normal  school  training,  medical  in- 
spection, and  an  aroused  public  conscience  for  better  wages  and  better  hous- 
ings in  our  rural  schools.  Or  of  what  an  interest  in  and  investigation  of  penal 
and  charitable  institutions  may  mean  to  the  unfortunate  inmates;  in  the  knowl- 
edge gained  as  to  ventilation,  sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  the  nutritive 
value   of  food;  in  more  favorable   hours  of   labor  for   women   and   children   in 
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industry,  and  a  Factory  Inspector  to  see  that  these  provisions  are  carried  out; 
in  securing  good  laws  and  their  enforcement — we  are  still  taking  lessons  in 
watchful  waiting;  for  the  best  in  literature  and  the  elimination  of  the  cheap  and 
demoralizing;  in  harmony  and  understanding  of  music  in  place  of  the  jargon 
that  too  often  assails  our  ears;  to  the  importance  of  watchful  care  of  the  health 
of  children,  not  forgetting  that  pure  water,  milk  and  food  are  necessary  ad- 
juncts; of  reciprocity  in  our  Statewide  relations  one  with  another.  No,  the 
written  article  is  not  the  manifestation,  it  is  simply  the  reflection  of  what  has 
been  going  on  these  eighteen  years.  For  tangible  evidence  look  to  any  town 
where  there  is  a  federated  club. 

Three  hundred  delegates  representing  fifty-four)  organizations 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  at  Burlington,  May  14-16,  1929,  when  these  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  Mrs.   Lewis  J.   Hathaway,   Middlebury. 

V.   P.   Eastern-Southern   Dist.,   Mrs.   Murray   M.   Tucker,    Brattleboro. 

V.   P.  Northern  Dist.,  Mrs.  Archie  B.   Rugg,   Essex  Junction. 

V.  P.  Western  Dist,  Miss  Berenice  Tuttle,  Rutland. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Claude   M.   Sweet,  Bellows   Falls. 

Corresponding   Secretary,   Miss   Jennie   H.   Bristol,   Middlebury. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Robins,  Barre. 

Auditor,   Mrs.   Harold   H.   Higgins,   St.  Johnsbury. 

General  Federation  Director,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Clifford,  Bethel. 

The  Vermont  Federation  rose  to  a  high  tidal  mark,  as  regards 
numbers,  just  prior  to  the  World  War  period.  There  was  not  less, 
but  more  club  life  in  the  later  years,  but  they  combined  in  other 
and  special  organizations.  It  may  be  of  interest  for  purposes  of 
comparison  to  give  a  list  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of  1915,  during 
which  year  there  were  more  than  fifty  clubs  having  a  combined 
membership  of  more  than  5,000.  Alphabetically  arranged  by  towns 
with  the  membership  in  figures  following  each  club  named,  they 
were:  Barre,  Woman's  Club,  247  members;  Bellows  Falls,  Woman's 
Club,  210;  Bennington,  Fortnightly  Club,  322;  Bethel,  Woman's 
Club,  43;  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Daughters  of  Vermont,  275;  Brad- 
ford, Fortnightly  Club,  50;  Brattleboro,  Woman's  Club,  276;  Bristol, 
Outlook,  40;  Burlington,  Athena  Club,  100;  Chester,  Review  Club, 
78;  East  Thetford,  Thursday  Club,  23;  Enosburg  Falls,  Clover  Club, 
49;  Essex  Junction,  Fortnightly  Club,  37;  Fair  Haven,  Art  Club, 
25;  Monday  Club,  17;  Hardwick,  Fortnightly,  45;  East  Hardwick, 
Study  Club,  31;  Hartford,  Woman's  Club,  67;  Island  Pond,  Literary 
Club,  20;  Jericho  Center,  Social  Service  Club,  17;  Lyndonville,  Lyn- 
don Union  Club,  240;  Middlebury,  Century  Club,  43;  Montpelier, 
Woman's  Club,  230;  Morrisville,  Woman's  Club,  89;  Newport,  Fort- 
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nightly  Club,  25;  Northfield,  Ladies'  Reading  Circle,  50;  Union  Club, 
250;  Norwich,  Woman's  Literary  Club,  48;  Orwell,  Fortnightly 
20;  Pittsford,  Friday  Club,  61;  Richford,  Woman's  Club,  100;  Roch- 
ester, Monday  Club,  9;  Royalton,  Woman's  Club,  16;  Rutland,  Pro- 
gressives, 48,  Woman's  Club,  246;  St.  Albans,  Autonoe,  150;  Shore- 
ham,  Moravian,  20;  South  Royalton,  Woman's  Club,  15;  Springfield, 
Altrurian,  30;  St.  Johnsbury,  Woman's  Club,  270;  Swanton,  Mon- 
day Reading  Club,  25;  Shakespeare  Club,  14;  Vermont  Association 
of  Dairymen's  Wives  and  Daughters,  25 ;  Vermont  Women  Teach- 
ers' Club,  694;  Waterbury,  Hypatia,  30;  Pierian  Club,  25;  Wells 
River,  Study  Club,  50;  West  Pawlet,  La  Douzaine  Club,  14;  White 
River  Junction,  Woman's  Literary  Club,  35;  Windsor,  Friends  of 
Council,  113;  Winooski,  Progressive  Study  Club,  25;  Woodstock, 
Mothers'  League,  50. 

Business  and  Professional  Woman's  Club — Organized  in  St. 
Louis  in  1919,  with  two  hundred  delegates  in  attendance,  this  feder- 
ation has  proven  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  women's  organi- 
zations in  the  world,  its  annual  conventions  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  nearly  three  thousand  women.  The  organization  is  non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian.  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  self- 
supporting  women,  numbering  among  its  members  the  leading  wom- 
en business  executives  in  the  United  States.  The  first  woman  Gov- 
ernor in  the  Union,  Mrs.  Nellie  Taylor  Ross  of  Wyoming,  is  on  its 
roster ;  also  Judge  Florence  Allen  of  Ohio,  the  first  woman  Supreme 
court  justice  in  the  world ;  Mrs.  Ora  Snyder,  the  millionaire  candy- 
maker,  and  others  of  equal  prominence. 

While  its  progress  program  is  diversified,  seeking  the  physical 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  business  woman,  as  well  as  her  mental 
and  spiritual  growth  and  development,  the  two  most  important 
phases  of  the  work  are  educational  and  vocational. 

The  Vermont  organization  started  in  Barre,  in  the  spring  of 
1926.  It  was  launched  with  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont and  several  representative  women  from  other  States,  and  wel- 
comed to  the  city  by  Mayor  George  L.  Edson.  Miss  Emma  Dot  Part- 
ridge of  New  York,  national  executive  secretary,  was  present  and  pre- 
sided. Miss  Anna  Blair  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  State  president 
of  Massachusetts,  acted  as  the  parliamentarian,  with  Miss  Henrietta 
Harris,  also  from  Massachusetts,  national  vice-president,  assisting 
by  reading  the  by-laws  as  they  came  up  for  discussion.  Mrs.  Han- 
nah J.  Utt,  State  president  of  New  Hampshire;  Miss  Flora  E.  Weed, 
State  president  of  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Cattanach  Foster  of  Hart- 
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ford,  Connecticut,  president  of  the  Hartford  B.  P.  W.  and  a  for- 
mer Vermonter,  assisting  greatly  with  the  organization.  The 
Club  chose  as  its  first  president  Miss  Mabel  L.  Spencer  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  convention.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Bertha  Wright  of  Windsor  and  Miss 
Kate  Ferrin  of  Newport,  vice-presidents ;  Miss  Lena  Giudici  of 
Barre,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Scribner  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Ellen  Hoar  of  Barre,  treasurer; 
Miss  Mae  Kennedy  of  Windsor,  Mrs.  Annette  Bly  of  Newport,  Miss 
Mary  J.  Nelson  of  St.  Johnsbury  and  Miss  Carolyn  Calcagni  of  Barre, 
directors.  The  State  organization  started  with  clubs  with  the  follow- 
ing membership:  St.  Johnsbury  130  members;  Newport  with  nearly 
100;  Windsor  with  80,  and  Barre  with  52.  Brattleboro  also  sent 
delegates  though  not  affiliated  with  the  State  organization.  Eighty 
delegates  were  present  at  the  meeting  and  a  new  organization  in 
Vermont  was  very  successfully  and  auspiciously  launched,  which 
has  been  doing  splendid  work  ever  since. 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention,  held  in  Barre,  May  22  and  23, 
1929,  one  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  clubs  at 
Barre,  Newport,  St.  Johnsbury  and  White  River  Junction.  The 
president,  Miss  Kate  E.  Ferrin  of  Newport,  presided  and  her  address 
covered  the  varied  activities  of  the  organization  during  her  success- 
ful administration.  Among  the  visiting  speakers  on  the  program 
was  Miss  Emily  R.  Kneubuhl  of  New  York  City,  executive  secretary 
of  the  national  federation.  A  fine  address  was  given  by  Governor 
John  E.  Weeks  who  spoke  of  the  advantages  the  State  offered  for 
the  advancement  of  women.  He  also  commented  on  the  increased 
activity  of  women  in  State  affairs  and  the  large  part  they  played  in 
the  November  elections. 

Miss  Kneubuhl  gave  an  inspiring  address  on  "Organized  Wom- 
anhood— Past  and  Present."  She  outlined  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  in  the  business  and  professional  fields ;  out- 
lined the  possibilities,  and  explained  what  the  women  of  America 
might  accomplish.  She  made  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  women  in  the  past,  as  compared  to  the  present 
time. 

These  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  Mrs.   Mabel  West,  White  River  Junction. 

First  Vice-President,  Miss  Lena   Giudici,  Barre. 

Second  Vice-President,   Miss   Beulah   F.   Eastman,   St.  Johnsbury. 

Recording   Secretary,    Elizabeth   Matthews,   White    River   Junction. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Merle  Judd,  Newport. 
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Treasurer,   Miss   Kate   E.   Ferrin,   Newport. 

Directors:  Ruth  Armstrong,  Barre;  Miss  Maude  G.  Menut,  St.  Johnsbury; 
Mildred   Kingsbury,   White  River  Junction. 

Of  the  future  of  this  growing  organization  Miss  Kneubuhl  has 
well  said: 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  business  women  possess  economic  independence; 
that  no  one  can  tell  them  what  they  must  do  or  cannot  do,  they  have  an  almost 
undreamed  of  power.  The  B.  P.  W.  is  only  in  its  infancy  compared  with 
other  organizations,  but  its  accomplishments  in  the  nine  years  of  its  existence 
are  remarkable  and  are  only  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come. 

All  of  which  was  expressed  in  poetry  years  before  women's  organ- 
izations had  become  such  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community  by 
that  brilliant  super-woman,  Kate  Field,  who  said : 

They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 
As   though   it   had  a  limit. 
There's   not  a   place   in   earth   or   heaven, 
There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe; 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no, 
There's  not  a  life,  a  death,  or  birth 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Where  would  life  lead  you  and  me 

Without  the  strong  hand,  the  faithful  grip, 

The  understanding  heart  of  a  friend, 

A  man  can  be  friends  with  the  hills, 

He  can  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 

He  can  dream  in  the  frow  of  a  canoe, 

He  can  find  comfort  in  the  forests, 

He  can  find  solace  in  prayer, 

And  in  communion  with  the  Spirit 

That  moves  across  the  glitter  of  the  stars 

And  space,  but  he  cannot  walk  alone 

Be  he  ever  so  strong. 

He  must  return  to  man, 

To  the-  strong  hand  of  afection. 

It  will  lead  him  to  wisdom. 

It  will  lead  him  to  happiness. 

Is  there  greater  ministration  than  that  of  friendship? 

And  in  the  name  of  friendship 

He  will  find  himself  led  into  the  companionship  of  God. 

—JOHN  FARRAR. 

Mr.  Huxley,  the  great  scientist,  has  well  said  that  man  is  by  nature 
a  social  being.  The  fraternal  organizations  of  the  State  and  Nation 
clearly  demonstrate  this.  Some  of  them  have  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able history ;  others  established  in  more  recent  years  report  a  steady 
growth;  all  are  true  to  their  ideals  and  principles.  Some  of  them 
own  beautiful  buildings.  One,  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Burlington, 
is  the  State  headquarters  of  the  oldest  fraternity  in  the  world.  The 
Odd  Fellows  have  long  maintained  a  fine  home  at  Ludlow  for  those 
facing  the  sunset  of  life,  while  the  Eastern  Star  has  a  most  restful 
home  in  the  village  of  Randolph.  Several  of  the  Masonic  lodges 
throughout  the  State  have  commodious  temples;  the  Brattleboro 
lodge  of  Elks  have  recently  purchased  one  of  the  finest  mansions 
in  that  town.  Other  lodges  of  this  order  also  own  attractive  homes. 
The  fraternal  organizations  of  Vermont  have  not  only  been  most  help- 
ful to  their  members  through  the  years,  but  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  good  will  in  the  community  and  to  hasten  the  day  of 
"peace  on  earth."  Brief  historical  sketches  have  been  furnished  the 
editor  by  those  connected  with  their  organizations  in  an  official  ca- 
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pacity.  So  far  as  possible  the  list  of  officers  has  been  brought  up  to 
June,  1929,  but  where  the  orders  have  their  annual  meetings  later 
in  the  year  the  1928  officers  are  given. 

MASONRY  IN  VERMONT 

The  First  Lodge — Vermont  Masonry  can,  if  it  desires,  celebrate 
in  1931  the  sesqui-centennial  of  its  organization  in  the  State.  On 
November  10,  1781,  a  charter  was  issued  by  St.  Andrew's  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  to  John  Barrett  and  others  for  a  Masonic 
lodge  at  Springfield,  under  the  name  "Vermont  Lodge."  The  orig- 
inal charter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Vermont  Lodge  at  Windsor. 
The  actual  organization  under  this  charter  was  not  made  in  Spring- 
field but  in  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  where  meetings  were  held 
until  1788  or  1789,  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  being  November  29, 
1781.  The  first  work  done  in  this  first  lodge  was  on  December  18,  1781, 
when  Ezra  Stiles,  Elkany  Day,  Amos  Babcock,  James  Bowtell  and 
Daniel  Gould  were  initiated.  During  the  following  year  Ira  Allen 
and  Thomas  Chittenden  were  both  initiated  on  the  same  night,  June 
26,  1782.  Other  prominent  Vermonters  among  the  early  members 
of  this  lodge  were,  Colonel  John  Barrett,  the  first  Master,  who  won 
his  title  in  the  Revolution ;  Colonel  John  House,  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  township  of  Bethel,  March  18,  1778,  the  first  town- 
ship chartered  by  the  government  of  Vermont;  Colonel  Timothy 
Bedell,  prominent  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  Roger  Enos,  whose  name 
is  immortalized  in  that  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  a  grantee ; 
Colonel  Nathan  Stone,  who  assured,  by  a  re-grant  from  New  York, 
the  title  to  the  township  of  Windsor;  Colonel  Benjamin  Wait,  first 
settler  of  Waitsfield,  who  squelched  the  first  of  two  attempts  to 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  courts  in  the  post  Shays'  Rebellion  period ; 
Stephen  Jacob;  Jonathan  H.  Hubbard,  member  of  Congress  and 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Rev.  Leland  Howard;  Wyman  Spooner, 
founder  of  the  "Vermont  Advocate";  not  to  repeat  the  deeds 
of  Ira  Allen  and  Governor  Chittenden.  No.  1  Vermont  Lodge  sur- 
rendered its  charter  in  1848,  and  was  re-chartered  January  10,  1850, 
as  Vermont  Lodge,  No.  18,  at  Windsor. 

The  Second  Lodge — Under  the  name  "North  Star,"  the  second 
lodge  in  Vermont  was  chartered,  January  20,  1785,  at  Manchester ;  it 
was  organized  February  3,  1785.  This  was  the  first  lodge  actually 
convened  upon  Vermont  territory,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  historical  in- 
terest that  both  of  the  charters  of  the  Vermont  and  North  Star 
Lodges  refer  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  showing  that  the  Massachu- 
setts  brethren   recognized   the   independence   of   Vermont   whatever 
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the  Federal  Government  thought  about  it.  The  North  Star,  No.  2, 
was  represented  for  the  last  time  in  the  Grand  Lodge  in  October, 
1810,  and  in  1814  the  Lodge  is  reported  as  extinct.  The  jewels  were 
given,  in  1819,  to  the  Adoniram  Lodge,  No.  46,  then  located  at 
Dorset.  Prominent  men  who  were  members  of  this  ancient  North 
Star  Lodge  were,  Thomas  Chittenden,  already  mentioned,  Israel  and 
Noah  Smith,  Nathaniel  Chipman,  David  Fay,  Dr.  Jonas  Fay, 
Enoch  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Aaron  Leland,  Rev.  James  Nichols, 
Anthony  Haswell,  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Robert  Pierpont,  Joel 
Pratt  and  Dr.  Nathan  Brownson,  all  of  whom  played  notable 
roles  in  Vermont  history. 

The  Third  Lodge — Dorchester  Lodge,  of  Vergennes,  was  char- 
tered September  3,  1791,  and  began  its  life  as  No.  12  of  the  Canadian 
Registry.  It  is  possibly  the  only  lodge  in  the  United  States,  now  in 
existence,  which  derived  its  charter  from  a  Canadian  Grand  Lodge. 
Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  interesting  fact,  and  of 
why  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Lord  Dorchester,  then  Governor  of 
Canada.  There  probably  were  no  very  special  reasons  for  either 
the  seeking  for  a  charter  to  the  north  or  for  the  title  taken.  Vermont 
was  then  unoccupied  Masonic  territory  where  any  authorized  Ma- 
sonic body  was  entitled  to  grant  warrants.  The  people  around 
Vergennes  were  in  close  and  friendly  business  and  social  relations 
with  the  Canadians,  just  as  the  other  lodges  were  made  up  of  men 
whose  interests  lay  to  the  South.  There  probably  was  little  that 
was  political  or  unpatriotic  about  the  unique  character  of  the  Dor- 
chester charter. 

Dorchester  was  represented  at  the  convention  which  organized 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont  in  October,  1794,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on 
October  13,  1795,  the  Canadian  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  from  which  it  received  a  new  charter  dated  October  12, 
1795.  When  the  charters  of  the  first  two  lodges  were  surrendered, 
Dorchester  was  assigned  to  place  Number  1,  which  honorable  posi- 
tion it  still  holds.  Governor  Chittenden  was  the  first  Master  of  the 
lodge,  but  held  office  only  until  the  first  regular  election  when  Enoch 
Woodbridge  was  chosen.  Among  the  well-known  early  brethren  of 
Dorchester  were,  Colonel  John  Chipman,  Roswell  Hopkins,  General 
Samuel  Strong,  Jabez  G.  Fitch,  and  many  former  members  of  Ver- 
mont and  North  Star  Lodges.  Philip  C.  Tucker,  who  was  Grand 
Master  of  Grand  Lodge  following  the  anti-Masonic  period,  was, 
from  1824  to  1848,  Master  of  Dorchester. 
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The  Fourth  Lodge — The  story  of  the  fourth  lodge  organized  in 
Vermont  is  brief  as  the  career  of  that  lodge  was  brief.  It  was 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut,  May  18,  1793,  as 
the  Temple  Lodge  at  Bennington.  Noah  Smith,  the  first  Grand  Master 
of  Vermont,  Anthony  Haswell,  Nathaniel  Brush,  David  and  Joseph 
Fay,  Governor  Isaac  Tichenor  were  among  the  notables  of  Temple 
Lodge.  In  1808  it  was  declared  extinct,  although  activities  had 
ceased  three  years  earlier. 

The  Fifth  Lodge — Union  Lodge,  at  Middlebury,  the  fifth  to  be 
organized  in  Vermont,  was  chartered  by  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge, 
May  15,  1794.  Again  there  is  an  array  of  distinguished  names  among 
its  members, — Colonel  Chipman,  Master;  Joel  Linsley,  Rev. 
Thomas  Tolman,  Gamaliel  Painter,  Samuel  Mattocks,  Seth  Storrs, 
Samuel  Miller,  Darius  Matthews,  John  Strong,  Ebenezer  Markham 
and  others  who  would  confer  honor  and  dignity  upon  any  institu- 
tion. The  lodge  met,  as  was  quite  the  custom  of  those  days,  in 
the  taverns  of  the  village,  losing  the  most  of  its  possessions,  includ- 
ing the  charter,  when  Mattocks'  Tavern  burned  in  1816.  The  pres- 
ent lodge  site  was  selected  in  1824,  and  was  sold  for  $380  shortly 
after  1832  when  it  suspended  work,  being  rented  later,  and  the  rooms 
occupied  for  thirty-two  years.  After  a  few  years  elsewhere,  Union 
Lodge  moved  back  to  the  first  permanent  quarters  taking  title  to 
the  building  in  1903. 

A  second  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont, 
in  1797.  The  lodge  records  are  complete  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years,  and  are  priceless  in  value  to  the  brethren.  The  first  rec- 
ord book  with  its  beautifully  engrossed  title  page  and  copy  of  the 
original  charter,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Tolman,  the  first 
secretary. 

The  Grand  Lodge — On  August  6,  1794,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Grand  Lodge  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  which  organization  was  perfected  on  October  14,  1794; 
Vermont  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  States  in  having  a  Grand 
Lodge.  It  was  supposed  by  the  organizers  that  the  five  lodges — as 
mentioned  in  previous  paragraphs — were  the  sum  total  of  all  then 
extant  in  the  State,  and  only  the  five  had  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Grand  body.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  another  lodge,  the 
Aurora,  No.  25,  of  the  New  York  register,  which  was  then  working 
in  Poultney  with  a  charter  dating  from  1793.  It  is  rather  indicative 
of  the  comparative  novelty  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  this  country  that 
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of  six  lodges  in  Vermont  there  were  those  chartered  by  bodies  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Canada. 

During  the  early  period  the  Grand  Lodge  took  no  steps  to  rent 
or  purchase  a  permanent  headquarters,  although  in  1822  the  Grand 
Lodge  voted  $200  to  defray  the  expenses  which  had  accrued  from 
the  use  of  Masons'  Hall  at  Montpelier.  Neither  was  there  much,  if 
any,  money  available  for  charity  uses.  The  assessments  of  the  first 
Grand  Lodge  for  initiation  were  but  one  dollar,  and  the  fee  for  a 
charter  was  placed  at  fifteen  dollars.  These  were  gradually  in- 
creased, but  there  never  were  any  large  funds  on  hand  prior  to  more 
recent  years. 

The  first  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  authorized  in  1794,  which 
remained  the  one  placed  upon  official  documents  until  1881,  when 
the  seal  now  in  use  was  adopted.  In  1798  it  was  voted  "that  the 
Grand  Treasurer  be  requested  to  procure  the  necessary  Jewels  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  be  made  of  Gold."  In  1823,  the  same  official 
was  directed  to  procure  a  Square  and  Compass,  and  in  1825  jewels 
for  the  Grand  Marshal  and  Chaplain  were  obtained.  These  old 
jewels  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  little  silver 
trowel  which  has  been  worn  by  the  Grand  Master  for  a  hundred 
years  was  originally  the  property  of  Grand  Master  Haswell  and 
upon  his  death  transferred  to  his  successor,  Philip  C.  Tucker,  and 
by  him  to  future  "incumbents  of  the  oriental  chair."  Another  prized 
relic  is  a  gavel  fashioned  of  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak  and  part  of 
the  hull  of  the  Frigate  "Constitution." 

The  State  was  divided  into  districts  in  1804.  In  1825  the  present 
method  of  appointing  Deputy  Grand  Masters — by  the  Grand  Lodge — 
was  adopted.  For  comparison  with  data  of  1846  and  later,  the  fol- 
lowing list,  in  order  of  the  first  fifteen  lodges  in  Vermont,  is  given: 
The  first  five,  Vermont,  North  Star,  Dorchester,  Temple  and  Union, 
have  already  been  named.  Number  6  was  Center  of  Rutland,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1794,  the  first  to  receive  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Vermont.  Declared  extinct  in  1849.  No.  7 :  Washington  of 
Burlington,  October  13,  1795.  New  charter  issued  in  1829  because 
of  loss  of  old  one  by  fire.  No.  8:  Hiram  of  Pawlet,  February  18, 
1796.  Extinct  in  1849.  No.  9:  Aurora  of  Montpelier,  October  14, 
1796.  Charter  surrendered  in  1834.  No.  10:  Franklin  of  St.  Albans, 
October  14,  1797.  This  lodge  had  its  charter  taken  from  it  and 
restored  several  times,  and  still  exists  as  No.  4  of  the  present  regis- 
ter. No.  11:  Olive  Branch  of  Chester,  October  14,  1797;  charter  for- 
feited in  1834.  No.  12:  Newton  of  Arlington,  October  14,  1797;  de- 
clared extinct  in   1850.      No.   13:   Golden   Rule   of  Putney,   October 
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17,  1797;  extinct  in  1849.  No.  14:  Harmony  of  Danville,  October 
17,  1797;  extinct  in  1849.  No.  15:  Federal  of  Randolph,  October  17, 
1798;  surrendered  charter  in  1836.  There  were  73  lodges  chartered 
up  to  October  8,  1828. 

The  Anti-Masonic  Period — On  November  14,  1826,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  "North  Star"  of  Danville  the  following  item : 

Shameful  Outrage.  The  village  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  been  the  scene  of 
riot  and  contention:  and  one  of  the  printing  offices  has  been  injured.  By  an 
article  in  Noah's  "Enquirer"  it  would  appear  that  a  Captain  Morgan,  who 
has  been  publishing  to  the  world  the  "Secrets  of  Freemasons,"  has  been  car- 
ried off,  and  his  friends  know  not  what  has  become  of  him.  Suspicions  are 
entertained  that  he  is  murdered.  Gov.  Clinton  has  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  of  $300  for  the  apprehension  of  the  aggressors,  and  $200  for 
information  where  William  Morgan  can  be  found. 

This  was  the  first  news  in  Vermont  of  the  famous  "Abduction  of 
William  Morgan,"  an  event  and  its  aftermath  which  was  destined  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  State's  institutions,  "even  of  the 
government  itself,  to  the  extent  of  actually  preventing  in  one  year, 
the  choice  of  governor,  either  by  the  people  or  the  Legislature."  The 
Masons  were  accused  of  making  way  with  Morgan  and  an  anti- 
Mason  movement  started  in  many  States,  being  particularly  virulent 
in  Vermont,  Caledonia  County  being  the  center  of  this  activity  for 
New  England. 

The  "History  of  Woodstock"  declares  that  "the  animosities  en- 
gendered by  the  strife  reached  every  family ;  they  penetrated  even 
the  sanctuary  and  were  attended  by  an  exhibition  of  personalities 
such  as  the  lover  of  sobriety  and  good  order  in  society  may  hope 
never  to  see  repeated."  Clergymen  who  were  Masons  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  places.  Families  and  churches  were  divided. 
At  a  funeral  of  a  Danville  man  his  four  sons  were  pallbearers.  Two 
were  Masons  and  two  anti-Masons ;  they  would  neither  look  at  nor 
speak  to  each  other.  Neither  would  the  adherents  of  the  two  factions 
occupy  the  same  room  nor  stand  on  the  same  side  of  the  grave.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  home  of  Job  Randall  at  Lyndon  was 
burned  to  the  ground  and  the  incendiarists  were  never  found. 

A  number  of  Masons  withdrew  from  their  lodges  and  many  of 
the  lodges,  during  the  following  decade,  seldom  met  for  business. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  dissolve  the  Grand  Lodge;  in  1831 
such  an  attempt  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  99  to  19.  The  only  re- 
sult was  the  passing  of  a  resolution  suggesting  the  reduction  of 
"communications"  to  two  per  year.  In  1833  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  and  lost  by  a  vote  of  79  to  41,  "but  a  resolution  was  adopted 
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permitting  local  lodges  to  surrender  their  charters  and  dispose  of 
their  property,  only  recommending  that  the  money  obtained  from 
such  sales  be  given  to  the  common  school  funds  of  the  State." 

N.  B.  Haswell,  who  with  Philip  C.  Tucker  were  the  two  valiant 
leaders  of  the  Masons  during  this  delicate  period,  held  that  much 
of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  was  political  in  character,  and  the 
results  support  his  contention.  In  an  appeal  to  the  people  he  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "The  bench,  the  magistry,  the  jury  box, 
the  halls  of  legislation,  have  been  declared  situations  in  which  our 
presence  was  inadmissible;  and  as  far  as  our  enemies  have  had  the 
power  and  dared  to  exercise  it,  these  doctrines  have  been  inforced. 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  (1833)  it  was  resolved  in  open  meeting 
that  'we'  ought  to  be  disfranchised."  In  the  same  appeal  it  was 
claimed  that  never  to  the  knowledge  of  the  signers  had  the  organi- 
zation been  "forced  from  its  legitimate  objects  of  general  benev- 
olence and  diffusive  charity" ;  nor  had  there  been  any  '"Masonic  in- 
terference with  religion  or  politics." 

An  anti-Masonic  National  Convention  was  opened  at  Baltimore 
in  1831  with  several  delegates  from  Vermont.  In  1835  the  same 
party  renominated  Governor  Palmer.  The  vote  in  the  fall  election 
failed  to  give  a  choice,  and  the  later  joint  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
after  63  ballots  failed  to  elect  a  governor.  This  fiasco  marked  the 
end  of  the  anti-Masonic  agitation  politically,  and  otherwise  to  a 
large  extent.  Vermont  was  left  with  the  peculiar  distinction,  in 
political  history  of  the  nation,  of  being  the  first  State  to  elect  an 
anti-Masonic  ticket,  the  only  State  in  the  Union  to  cast  its  electoral 
vote  for  the  anti-Masonic  candidates  for  President  and  vice-Presi- 
dent,  and  the  only  State  of  the  time  incapable  of  electing  a  governor. 
In  this  day  when  Freemasonry  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  an 
institution  whose  character  is  religious,  whose  sentiments  are  patri- 
otic, and  whose  principles  are  righteous,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  realize 
the  bitterness  and  the  persecution  of  the  anti-Masonic  period. 

After  1845 — Freemasonry  revived  in  1845  and  an  accounting  was 
made  of  the  setback  sustained  during  the  previous  fifteen  years. 
A  convention  was  held  at  Masons  Hall  in  Burlington,  January  14, 
1846,  "preparatory  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Grand  Lodge."  Rep- 
resentatives attended  from  ten  lodges  with  numerous  visiting  breth- 
ren. Activities  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  resumed,  and  a  full  list  of 
officers  elected,  including  11  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters. 
In  1849  the  existent  local  lodges  were  renumbered  according  to  the 
date  and  priority  of  their  charters.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Vt. — 41 
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is 

Fo.      Name 

Location 

Date  of  Charter 

1. 

Dorchester, 

Vergennes 

Sept.   3,   1791. 

2. 

Union 

Middlebury 

May   IS,    1794. 

3. 

Washington 

Burlington 

Oct.   13,   1795. 

4. 

Franklin 

St.  Albans 

Oct.  14,  1797. 

5. 

Morning  Sun 

Bridport 

Oct.  13,  1800. 

6. 

Lamoille 

Fairfax 

Oct.   8,    1806. 

7. 

Rising  Sun 

South  Royalton 

Oct.  6,  1807. 

8. 

Mount  Vernon 

Morrisville 

Oct.   12,   1813. 

9. 

Missisquoi 

Richford 

Oct.   11,   1814. 

10. 

Independence 

Orwell 

Oct.  9,  1815. 

11. 

Columbus 

Alburgh 

Oct.   13,  1819. 

12. 

North   Star 

Richmond 

Oct.   8,    1823. 

13. 

Mount  Anthony 

Bennington 

Oct.    13,   1824. 

14. 

Seventy-Six 

Swanton 

Oct.   8,    1828. 

16. 

Masonic  Union 

Troy 

Oct.  10,  1821. 

17. 

Isle  of  Patmos 

South    Hero 

Oct.   10,   1821. 

20. 

Meridian  Sun 

Craftsbury 

Oct.    13,   1800. 

21. 

United  Brethren 

Hartford 

Oct.    6,    1812. 

The  above  is  a  complete  register  of  the  lodges  in  Vermont  whose 
charters  date  prior  to  1850.  There  were,  in  1929,  about  one  hundred 
local  organizations. 

Some  Grand  Lodge  Activities — In  1895  Vermont  Masons  began 
to  put  in  force  a  plan  to  build  and  own  a  Masonic  Temple.  Burl- 
ington provided  a  site  and  on  October  20,  1897,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  present  Temple  was  laid.  The  building,  as  completed  and 
dedicated  by  the  Grand  Lodge  on  its  one  hundred  and  fifth  annual 
communication,  June  15,  1898,  cost  approximately  $80,000.  The 
nucleus  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Library  was  formed  in  1848,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  best  in  New  England.  Some  of  the  public  ceremonies  in 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  has  taken  prominent  role  were :  On  June 
25,  1883,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Academic  Building  at 
the  University  of  Vermont ;  the  stone  was  originally  laid  by  General 
Lafayette  in  1825,  and  replaced  in  the  new  edifice.  On  August  27, 
1886,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  Masonic  monument  on  the 
summit  of  Bird's  Mountain  in  Castleton.  On  August  16,  1887,  the 
Grand  Lodge  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bennington  Battle  Monu- 
ment. On  October  23,  1912,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  public  school 
building  in  New  Haven,  was  laid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  On  August  16,  1916,  the  body  was  called  upon  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Henry  W.  Putnam  Memorial  Hospital,  Benning- 
ton. Other  occasions  might  be  indicated  as  showing  the  present- 
day  position  of  Masonry  in  the   State.     The   Grand   Lodge  has,  of 
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course,  been  called  upon  to  officiate  in  the  inception  or  dedication  of 
many  Masonic  buildings  and  memorials,  such  as,  the  Library  and 
Masonic  Hall  at  Guildhall,  the  Masonic  Temples  at  Rutland,  Rich- 
mond, Bellows  Falls,  Brattleboro,  Bennington,  St.  Johnsbury,  Crafts- 
bury,  Sharon,  Chelsea  and  many  others.  The  Grand  Lodge  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies  and  holds  its  one  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  annual  communication  at  Burlington  in  June,  1929. 
There  are  now  one  hundred  and  nine  lodges  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
with  a  total  membership  of  19,438. 

Grand  Chapter,  Royal  and  Select  Masons — This  body  holds  its 
one  hundredth  convocation  in  June ;  has  thirty-one  chapters  and 
5,827  members. 

Grand  Council,  Royal  and  Select  Masters — The  seventy-sixth 
annual  assembly  will  be  held  in  June.  There  are  fifteen  subordinate 
Councils  in  the  State  with  1,838  members. 

Grand  Commandery  of  Vermont,  Knights  Templar — This  body 
held  its  eighty-seventh  annual  conclave  in  St.  Johnsbury  in  May, 
electing  Thomas  C.  Cheney  of  Morrisville  Grand  Commander.  There 
are  fourteen  Commanderies  in  the  State  with  a  membership  of 
3,575 : 

Vermont  Council  of  Deliberation,  A.  A.  S.  R. — The  Scottish  Rite 
branch  of  the  order  includes  in  its  jurisdiction  the  Lodges  of  Per- 
fection, the  Councils  of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chapters  of 
the  Rose  Croix  and  Consistory.  There  are  eight  Lodges  of  Per- 
fection in  the  State  with  2,705  members.  The  four  Councils  of  the 
Princes  of  Jerusalem  have  a  membership  of  2,029.  There  are  three 
chapters  of  the  Rose  Croix  having  a  membership  of  1,843.  The  only 
Consistory  is  located  in  Burlington. 

Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine — There  are  two 
Temples  in  Vermont,  Mt.  Sinai  Temple  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  Cairo  Temple  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Rutland. 

Grand  Chapter,  Order  Eastern  Star  (By  Mrs.  Addie  F.  Allen) — 

The  subject  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  its  history  in 
Vermont  is  one  of  great  interest  to  those  who  have  long  been  iden- 
tified with  it,  and  who  have  participated  in  its  advancement  and 
upbuilding.  We  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  pioneers  of  this 
Order  who  blazed  the  trail  so  that  those  who  came  after  could  easily 
follow,  and  who  held  high  the  sacred  principles  of  our  Order. 

They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  structure  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  to  them  this  brief  history  is  affectionately  dedicated. 
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On  November  12,  1873,  representatives  from  six  Chapters — Mt. 
Anthony,  No.  1,  Bennington;  Ascutney,  No.  2,  Windsor;  Golden 
Rule,  No.  3,  Putney;  Esther,  No.  4,  Springfield;  Evening  Star,  No. 
5,  Ludlow ;  and  Electa,  No.  6,  Brandon — met  in  Convention  at  Bran- 
don, for  the  organization  of  a  Grand  Chapter,  and  selected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Grand  Patron,  No.  6,  Will  F.  Lewis ;  Grand  Matron, 
No.  4,  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Rose;  Grand  Secretary,  S.  A.  Giffin. 

The  first  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Chapter  was  held  at  Ludlow, 
June  3,  1874,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Grand  Patron's  address  here 
follows : 

But  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  we  last  assembled,  but  during  that  time 
we  had  a  season  of  interrupted  prosperity.  The  Order  in  the  State  has  grown 
considerably.  New  chapters  have  been  added,  and  those  working  before  have 
maintained  their  standing,  and  more,  have  progressed  in  the  good  work,  al- 
though we  have  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  and  overcome,  yet  we  have 
moved  steadily  onward,  and  I  am  convinced  the  day  will  soon  come  when,  with 
ranks  enlarged,  and  with  treasury  replenished,  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  our 
work  until  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  shall  be  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  State. 

This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Seventeen  delegates  were  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting;  warrants  were  granted  for  three  new  chapters 
and  the  Grand  Treasurer  reported  $65.42  in  the  treasury. 

The  second  annual  session  was  held  at  Windsor  in  June,  1875, 
when  nine  Chapters  were  represented.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  in  1898  was  held  at  Springfield  and  the  mem- 
bership at  that  time  was  1,740.  In  1923  when  the  "Golden  Anniver- 
sary" was  held  at  St.  Johnsbury  the  membership  had  increased  to 
11,962. 

At  the  annual  session  in  1901  the  Grand  Chapter  voted  to  become 
a  member  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  and  since  then  several  of 
our  members  have  been  honored  by  offices  in  that  General  Grand 
Body.  In  1902  a  fund  was  started  for  an  Eastern  Star  Home,  each 
member  contributing  a  penny  a  week.  This  fund  steadily  grew 
until  in  1921  a  beautiful  home  was  purchased  in  Randolph,  additions 
and  improvements  made,  and  every  member  of  the  Order  is  proud 
of  this  institution.  The  fifteen  members  living  there  are  very  happy 
and  find  it  a  true  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Mrs.  Anna 
Scott  is  the  beloved  Matron. 

The  men  and  women  who  stand  out  so  plainly  in  making  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  Vermont  the  success  that  it  is  today  were  Broth- 
ers Lewis,  Robinson,  Stillson,  Stickney,  Baldwin,  and  Sisters  Rose, 
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Deming  and  Stowell.  They  freely  gave  and  worked  in  the  early 
days  and  struggles  against  opposition,  while  forming  the  foundation 
that  supports  this  grand  structure;  Brothers  Leland,  Weeks  and 
Lang,  whose  influence  has  meant  so  much  in  conservation,  and  whose 
counsel  and  guidance  we  still  enjoy,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the 
officers,  all  of  whom  have  labored  faithfully  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Order. 

The  membership  has  steadily  increased  and  in  1928  there  were 
97  Chapters  and  a  total  membership  of  13,356.  These  are  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Officers:  Worthy  Grand  Matron,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Mackay 
of  Barre;  Worthy  Grand  Patron,  Harry  B.  Johnson  of  Island  Pond; 
Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  Addie  F.  Allen  of  Milton ;  Associate  Grand 
Matron,  Mrs.  Jessie  J.  Miller  of  Wallingford ;  Associate  Grand  Pa- 
tron, Lloyd  P.  Wilkins  of  Rutland ;  Grand  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Etta  F. 
Fraser  of  Windsor;  Grand  Conductress,  Mrs.  Elsie  I.  Carrick  of 
Montpelier;  Associate  Grand  Conductress,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Norton  of 
Burlington. 

THE  GRANGE 

The  term  "Grange"  is  the  familiar  name  of  the  State  and 
subordinate  organizations  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  nation- 
al association  of  agriculturalists  which  was  founded  November 
15,  1867, — some  place  the  date  as  December  4,  1866.  The  society 
originated  in  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  following  the 
Civil  War  and  was  especially  designed  to  help  the  farming  classes. 
It  seems  likely  that  it  was  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  South- 
ern States  which  the  National  administration  had  in  mind  when, 
under  President  Johnson,  one  O.  H.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Boston,  was 
appointed  as  special  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
South,  to  investigate  and  report  on  farming  and  farms  in  the  seced- 
ing States  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  Mr. 
Kelley's  and  Mr.  William  Saunders'  inquiries  soon  took  them  to  West- 
ern States,  and  eventually  they  became  concerned  with  agriculture  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  They  disclosed  a  number  of  griev- 
ances of  the  farmers  who  felt  that  the  railroads  were  charging  too 
much  for  the  freight  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  that  the  middle- 
man took  too  great  a  toll  of  production,  that  the  cost  of  agricultural 
implements  and  supplies  was  too  high.  These,  and  numerous  other 
complaints,  were  very  much  like  those  which  are  made  today,  and 
there  was  just  as  definite  a  necessity  of  doing  something  about  them 
as  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

While   engaged   in   the   work   of  investigation,    Mr.    Kelley   con- 
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ceived  the  idea  of  getting  the  farmers  to  organize  in  a  fraternal  asso- 
ciation which  would  tend  to  unite  the  agriculturalists  of  the  coun- 
try, aid  in  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions,  and  particularly  give 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  the  strength  that  comes  from 
combination.  The  plan  of  this  organization  was  something  like 
that  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  embracing  a  ritual  with  secret  ceremonies  of 
initiation,  to  be  observed  by  local  associations,  which  would  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  national  body.  These  subordinate  bodies  were  called 
Granges,  each  of  which  was  to  elect  its  own  officers,  women  being 
eligible  to  membership  equally  with  men,  but  no  one  of  either  sex 
to  be  eligible  unless  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  officers 
of  a  complete  grange  number  13,  consisting  of  master,  overseer,  lec- 
turer, steward,  assistant  steward,  chaplain,  treasurer,  secretary  and 
gatekeeper,  besides  four  women  who  bear  the  titles  of  Ceres,  Po- 
mona, Flora  and  Lady-Assistant-Steward.  A  subordinate  grange 
consists  of  at  least  15  members,  not  fewer  than  four  of  whom  must  be 
women.  The  national  and  State  bodies  meet  annually,  the  local 
ones,  monthly  or  oftener.  The  feminine  equality  in  membership  was 
suggested  by  Miss  Carrie  Hall  of  Boston,  a  niece  of  O.  H.  Kelley, 
and  the  ladies  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the  order. 
The  ancient  joke  of  the  inability  of  women  to  keep  a  secret  was 
placed  in  the  discard ! 

Mr.  Kelley's  plans  were  communicated  to  the  officials  of  the 
department  by  which  he  was  employed,  which  received  them  with 
favor,  so  that  the  Grange  may  be  placed  on  the  record  sheets  as 
one  of  the  few  fraternal  organizations  having  its  inception  in  a 
Governmental  department  and  having  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Grange  idea  did  not  catch  the  public  fancy  until  several 
years  after  it  was  originated,  but  by  the  early  1870's  it  had  become 
popular,  and  for  a  decade  swept  like  wild-fire  throughout  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  West.  In  1874  the  national  grangers  is- 
sued a  manifesto  declaring  the  objects  of  the  order  to  be :  "to  develop 
a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among  ourselves ;  to 
enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes ;  to  buy  less  and 
produce  more,  in  order  to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining;  to  dis- 
countenance the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fashion 
system,  and  every  system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bankruptcy ; 
to  secure  harmony,  good  will  and  vital  brotherhood  among  ourselves, 
and  to  make  the  order  perpetual." 

The  First  Grange  in  New  England — During  the  summer  of  1870, 
Jonathan  Lawrence  wrote  to  the  founder  of  the  national  grange : 
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Passumpsic,  Vt,  July  1,  1870. 
Sir:  I  see  by  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  June  22nd  that  there  is  an 
organization  of  farmers  whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington.  As  president  of 
the  Caledonia  County  Farmer's  Club,  would  like  to  learn  more  of  its  objects, 
etc.  Are  there  any  branches  or  members  in  Vermont?  Please  give  me  such 
information  as  you  think  proper  upon  the  subject  and  oblige, 

— Jonathan  Lawrence. 

The  net  result  of  a  correspondence  was  the  authorization  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  found  a  Grange  in  Vermont,  he  being  appointed  a  dep- 
uty for  the  State.  He  called  upon  the  farmers  of  his  section  to 
meet  with  him  in  the  old  Union  schoolhouse  on  Summer  Street,  St. 
Johnsbury,  July  4,  1871,  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  forming  a  grange. 
The  upshot  of  the  meeting  was  the  gathering  of  fifteen  people  around 
a  big  bass  drum, — there  was  no  table — to  sign  an  application  for  a 
charter.  The  signers  of  this  application  were :  J.  Lawrence,  J.  P. 
Foster,  E.  L.  Hovey,  F.  V.  Powers,  Cyrus  Sargeant,  L.  C.  Farnham, 
Joseph  Dow,  F.  E.  Richardson,  Harmon  Paddock,  E.  E.  Hovey,  A. 
F.  Lawrence,  Ella  H.  Hovey,  Phoebe  B.  Powers,  Lydia  J.  Dow, 
Lura  Lawrence.  The  permanent  organization  was  perfected  August 
12,  1871,  with  Joseph  Dow  as  master  and  F.  V.  Powers  as  secretary. 
The  appropriate  name  was  chosen  of  Green  Mountain  1.  This  was 
not  only  the  first  grange  formed  in  Vermont  but  the  first  in  New 
England.  It  grew  rapidly  and  was  the  mother  of  many  other  so- 
cieties. The  founders  of  the  national  body  visited  Green  Mountain 
1,  many  times;  on  the  first  of  the  visits  Jonathan  Lawrence  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  other  parts  of  the  State  to  organize  other  associa- 
tions. After  meeting  in  several  halls  the  premier  grange  moved  two 
miles  or  so  north  to  St.  Johnsbury  Center  where  it  dedicated,  in 
1891,  a  very  commodious  hall  which  has  ever  since  been  its  home. 
"Father  Lawrence,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  was  an  active 
member  of  Green  Mountain  1,  until  his  death  August  3,  1892.  As  a 
general  deputy  of  the  national  body  he  organized  ten  subordinates 
in  Vermont  and  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  State  grange.  There 
are  two  living  founders  of  the  first  New  England  grange,  Albert 
F.  Lawrence,  son  of  "Father  Lawrence,"  who  was  born  in  Barnet, 
May  1,  1847.  He  not  only  assisted  his  father  and  his  wife  Lura 
in  the  organizing  of  Green  Mountain  1,  but  was  later  lecturer,  over- 
seer and  master  of  this  lodge.  He  was  deputy  of  the  State  grange 
for  several  years  and  its  gatekeeper  1897-1906.  Fayette  E.  Richard- 
son, a  native  of  Waterford,  born  August  30,  1851,  was  the  first  assist- 
ant steward  and  later  secretary  of  the  premier  grange,  and  was 
connected   with   the   grange   store   as   long   as   it   existed.     Both   of 
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these  men  live  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  are  active  in  and  outside  of  the 
grange. 

State  Grange — The  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
grange  in  New  England  was  appropriately  celebrated,  July  4,  1872, 
by  the  organization  of  pioneer  State  grange  at  St.  Johnsbury.  At 
that  time  there  were  thirteen  granges  in  Vermont,  located  chiefly  in 
Caledonia,  Essex,  Lamoille,  Orleans  and  Washington  counties.  Eight 
were  represented  at  the  gathering  which  formed  the  temporary 
organization.  On  December  10,  1872,  in  the  Green  Mountain's  hall, 
the  organization  was  made  permanent,  with  the  following  as  State 
officers :  Master,  E.  P.  Colton ;  Overseer,  W.  G.  Bartlett ;  Lecturer, 
H.  C.  Woodward ;  Steward,  J.  Dow ;  Assistant  Steward,  A.  M.  Fos- 
ter; Chaplain,  S.  H.  Dale;  Gatekeeper,  C.  H.  Newton;  Secretary, 
E.  L.  Hovey;  and  Ceres,  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Jameson;  Pomona,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Dwinell ;  Flora,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Powers ;  and  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  F.  V.  Powers.  Another  subordinate  was  admitted  at  this  meet- 
ing so  that  the  number  of  granges  in  Vermont  was  fourteen ;  seven 
or  eight  were  added  during  the  following  year. 

At  an  annual  meeting  at  Montpelier,  May  26,  1874,  there  were 
reported  one  hundred  and  twenty  subordinates  in  Vermont.  County 
councils  were  formed  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  sub- 
ordinate societies,  out  of  which  developed  the  Pomona,  a  county 
grange.  Chittenden  County  Pomona  1  was  founded  January  3,  1876, 
but  was  four  months  behind  Maine  in  this  matter,  so  that  Vermont 
missed  by  just  this  length  of  time  the  honor  of  organizing  the  first 
of  the  pomonas  in  New  England.  The  high  years  in  the  history  of 
the  Vermont  grange  were  the  early  ones  of  the  1870's,  the  year  1874 
being  the  banner  one  in  which  112  granges  were  organized.  D.  E. 
Boyden,  a  native  of  Magog,  Province  of  Quebec,  born  of  Vermont 
parents,  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  day,  to  whose  credit  must  go 
119  granges  formed  in  Vermont  by  him  in  three  years;  this  is  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  subordinates  ever  founded  in  the 
State.  By  1876  the  zenith  had  been  reached  when  there  were  221 
out  of  227  formed  active  granges  with  a  total  membership  of  more 
than  10,000;  the  membership  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  1875  when  it  was  11,100.  From  December  20  to  March, 
1889,  nearly  thirteen  years,  there  was  never  a  new  grange  founded 
in  Vermont.  In  1890  there  were  55  living  subordinates  with  a  State- 
wide membership  of  1,435,  the  lowest  on  record  that  the  order  ever 
reached  in  Vermont.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bottom  had  been 
reached  several  years  earlier,  about  1880  or  1886  when,  it  is  thought, 
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there  were  not  more  than  a  thousand  patrons  of  husbandry  in  the 
State. 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  low  tide  in  the  affairs  of  the 
association,  the  failure  of  its  business  enterprises  being  the  one  most 
often  mentioned.  "The  business  arm  of  the  order  was  made  the 
prominent  feature  and  great  hopes  and  expectations  took  possession 
of  the  people.  Visions  of  large  savings  loomed  before  our  farmers 
and  they  thought  surely  this  is  good.  A  State  agency  had  been 
established  which  to  those  who  looked  on  seemed  to  be  doing  a 
safe  and  prosperous  business.  Subordinate  granges  established 
agencies  and  for  a  time  made  a  savings  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. But  soon  the  tide  turned  and  swift  and  terrible  disaster 
struck  the  inflated  bubble.  It  burst,  and  these  agencies,  both  sub- 
ordinate and  State,  were  engulfed.  It  proved  that  business  to  be 
successful  must  be  conducted  on  a  solid  basis  and  by  men  who  under- 
stood the  laws  which  govern  trade.  The  result  of  these  failures 
was  most  severe  upon  our  order.  Those  who  had  joined  the  ranks 
for  the  saving  of  money  were  disappointed  and  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied and  fell  by  the  way."  (Worthy  Master  Franklin  in  1882.) 
Other  supposed  causes  of  the  disintegration  are  given  as :  because 
it  was  a  secret  organization ;  because  it  was  non-partisan ;  because 
it  was  too  conservative  or  too  radical ;  because  too  many  too  dis- 
tantly interested  in  farming  were  admitted. 

A  good  thing  always  has  its  setbacks  but  seldom  is  completely 
downed.  As  the  original  principles  of  the  order  became  better  un- 
derstood, when  cooperation  was  viewed  in  a  more  sensible  light, 
when  it  was  seen  how  much  the  society  could  do  to  aid  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  a  better  position  among  the  professions  of  the  world 
through  fellowship  and  education,  there  was  a  swing  again  to  the 
order.  The  way  back  was  a  long  one  and  never  were  there  as  many 
granges  in  Vermont  as  in  the  1870's,  but  the  membership  mark  was 
not  only  reached  but  passed  and  almost  doubled.  There  were  fifty- 
one  new  granges  organized  between  1894  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  the  total  number  in  the  State  was  66,  with  a  membership  of 
3,697.  Between  1900  and  1911,  inclusive,  188  orders  were  estab- 
lished so  that  in  1911  there  were  211  living  granges  with  a  mem- 
bership of  20,070.  For  a  year  this  crest  of  the  tide  remained  sta- 
tionary since  when  it  has  slowly  receded.  In  1925  there  were  154 
granges  with  a  membership  of  13,593.  No  societies  had  been  formed 
since  1921,  and  but  thirteen  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  Throughout 
its  history,  there  have  been  481  granges  organized  in  Vermont.  The 
pomonas   followed   closely   in   the   track   of   the    subordinates,   their 
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number  reaching  24,  with  6,468  members  in  1909;  the  largest  mem- 
bership list  was  that  of  7,000  in  1910.  There  were,  in  1925,  twenty 
pomonas  having  4,354  members.  To  continue  our  statistics  a  bit 
further :  There  are  thirty  granges  which  have,  or  might  have,  cele- 
brated their  semi-centennial.  In  1884,  Mountain  Home  138  had  the 
largest  membership  in  the  State.  In  1890,  Protective  22  passed  it; 
Rutland  Valley  314  took  the  lead  in  1912,  and  in  1921  Champlain  400 
was  the  largest.  In  1926  Capital  City  469  led  with  331  members,  to 
be  followed  by  Middlebury  315  with  322;  Prospect  429  with  267,  and 
Rutland  Valley  314,  Bridgewater  284,  Warren  363,  Vergennes  406 
and  South  Barre  coming  in  the  order  named,  all  with  membership  lists 
of  more  than  two  hundred.  The  first  grange  hall,  probably,  was 
owned  by  Bridgewater  168  (now  284)  at  Bridgewater  Corners  being 
dedicated  in  1876.  There  are  now  (1928)  at  least  40  grange  halls 
which  total  in  value  more  than  $150,000. 

The  Changes  of  a  Half  Century — The  grange  has  not  stood  still 
in  its  ideas  and  practice  so  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  original  grangers  with  their  bread  and  butter  notions,  the  some- 
what dull  literary  programs  and  somewhat  stodgy  celebrations.  It 
is  related  how  Founder  Kelley  after  a  dinner  served  in  the  Avenue 
House  at  St.  Johnsbury  remarked,  "Here  is  music,  let  us  dance  a 
little,"  and  turning  to  a  sister  asked,  "Will  you  dance  with  me?" 
The  rather  straight-laced  "sister"  shriveled  him  with  a  "No !  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  even  in  a  hall  where  dancing  was  going  on."  The 
Vermonters  changed  the  harvest  dance  in  the  original  ritual  of  the 
third  degree  to  a  march.  Few  young  people  joined  the  orders  in 
the  beginning  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  dis- 
integration after  the  first  decade.  Cooperative  buying  and  selling 
was  one  of  the  incentives  to  membership,  at  first,  many  never  look- 
ing beyond  this  cooperation  in  labor  and  play. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  ideas  to  broaden  and  attention  to  be 
given  to  something  more  than  immediate  personal  benefits.  Some 
of  the  best  things  in  government  were  brought  to  the  State  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Vermont  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested,  as  was  the  West,  in  the  railroad  problem,  but 
it  was  the  grange  which  began  in  the  early  eighteen  eighties  the 
agitation  which  evolved  the  railroad  commission,  a  bill  for  which 
was  introduced  in  1884  but  failed  to  pass.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  child  of  the 
grange.  In  1887  what  is  called  the  "most  important  Vermont  rail- 
road case"  was  settled  in  favor  of  the   people.     The  question   was 
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the  inevitable  one  of  the  "short  haul"  whereby  a  Vermont  railroad 
was  charging  more  for  transporting  freight  from  Boston  than  it  did 
for  carrying  the  same  item  to  Detroit  four  times  as  far.  "Credit  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue  belongs  largely  to  the  State  grange 
of  Vermont." 

The  grange  has  instituted  insurance  associations  during  its  ca- 
reer. The  Patron's  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organized  in  1915,  had 
in  force  ten  years  later  $4,688,744  insurance  on  Vermont  risks.  The 
education  idea  has  always  been  to  the  fore  in  grange  affairs ;  "we 
shall  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  by  all  just  means,"  is  a  quotation  from  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes.  The  power  of  the  organization  has  been  exerted 
in  bringing  about  educational  reforms  at  large.  It  agitated  for  bet- 
ter rural  schools ;  it  desired  a  better  agricultural  college.  When 
convinced  that  this  agricultural  college  could  not  do  the  best  work 
as  managed  and  associated  with  the  University  of  Vermont,  a  fight 
was  on  that  has  echoed  through  a  number  of  years.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  go  into  the  details  of  the  affray  which  even  yet  has  not 
ceased.  The  battle  was  lost,  the  agricultural  college  is  still  a  part- 
ner of  the  State  University.  The  ventilation  of  the  notions  of  the 
farmers  themselves  as  to  where  and  how  an  agricultural  education 
should  be  given  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  improved  matters. 
Along  other  lines,  the  grange  started  an  Educational  Fund  in  1917 
which  has  grown  and  been  the  means  of  helping  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls  through  schools  and  colleges.  Since  1911  sums  have  been 
voted  annually  for  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Randolph  Agricultural  School. 

The  grange  has  promoted  fairs  and  pageants,  patriotic  celebra- 
tions and  agricultural  gatherings.  Many  of  the  things  characteristic 
of  Vermont  rural  life  were  introduced  by  the  order.  Never  having  been 
content  to  stand  still,  it  has  learned  from  defeat.  Some  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  State  have  and  do  belong  to  the  patrons,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  intelligent  and  progressive  men  and  women. 
Although  non-partisan,  politicians  have  been  compelled  to  treat  it 
with  respect.  "Education,  social  advancement,  economical  and  pro- 
gressive methods,  reform  of  unjust  and  inequitable  tax  systems,  op- 
position to  all  forms  of  monopolies  and  subsidies,  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  by  every  legitimate  means,  making  partisanship  sub- 
servient to  patriotism,  preservation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
equality,  as  an  essential  to  that  liberty  and  individual  freedom  for 
which   our   forefathers   struggled, — these   are   some   of   the   features 
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for  which  the  grange  stands,  and  which  have  made  it  a  tremendous 
power  in  the  State  and  nation." 

Odd  Fellowship  in  Vermont  (By  Rev.  Alba  M.  Markey) — As  in 
some  far  away  spot  a  little  bubbling  spring  has  issued  forth  to  be- 
come at  last  a  mighty  river  bringing  fertility  and  fruitage  all  along 
its  course,  so  from  small  beginnings  back  in  1844  there  started  in 
Vermont  the  initial  movement  of  an  Order,  destined  to  be  a  mighty 
agency  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  our  citizenship. 

A  petition  for  the  starting  of  the  first  Lodge  was  dated  at  Burl- 
ington, December  12,  1844,  and  was  signed  by  J.  D.  Chapman,  L. 
Jno.  Starke,  Jno.  C.  House,  Lemon  Barnes,  A.  K.  Lemon,  Wm. 
Wheeler.  In  due  time  a  dispensation  was  granted  by  Grand  Sire 
Hopkins,  and  Green  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  1,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  was  instituted  January  14,  1845.  This  lodge  has 
never  ceased  to  function  and  possesses  a  most  honorable  record  as 
to  constancy  and  beneficent  work  accomplished.  Its  first  officers 
were:  Thomas  D.  Chapman,  N.  G.,  James  McMullen,  V.  G.,  Rufus 
M.  Fuller,  Secretary,  A.  B.  Spear,  Treasurer. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  eleven  lodges  had  been  instituted  and 
were  receiving  their  first  lessons  in  Odd  Fellowship.  Upon  due 
petition,  and  under  a  Charter  granted  by  the  Grand  Sire,  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Vermont  was  instituted  at  Montpelier, 
December  29th,  1847. 

Today  there  are  seventy-four  Lodges  in  existence  with  a  mem- 
bership totaling  a  little  over  nine  thousand. 

The  following  are  the  Grand  Officers  elected  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion at  St.  Johnsbury  on  June  6,  1929: 

Grand  Master  Alba  M.  Markey,  Groton. 

Deputy   Grand   Master  S.   H.   Burroughs,  Vergennes. 

Grand  Warden  Karl  E.  Keuth,  Montpelier. 

Grand  Secretary  Frank  W.  Jackson,  Barre. 

Grand  Treasurer  Charles  E.  Bogle,  White  River  Junction. 

Grand  Representative  William   R.    Rowell,   Fair   Haven. 

Grand  Representative  F.  E.   Perry,   Brattleboro. 

Grand   Chaplain  H.  A.  Lewis,  Woodstock. 

The  Gill  Odd  Fellows  Home  of  Vermont  is  managed  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  elected  by  the  Grand  Bodies  of  the  Order,  and  supported 
and  maintained  by  a  per  capita  tax  levied  annually  upon  all  mem- 
bers, one  of  the  most  practical  agencies  for  good  that  any  Order 
could  possibly  have.      Situated  on  a  broad   and  elevated  terrace   it 
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commands  one  of  the  finest  nature  scenes  to  be  found  anywhere, 
the  village  of  Ludlow,  the  long  sweep  of  the  beautiful  Black  River 
Valley,  and  the  alluring  Green  Mountains.  Here  at  this  vantage 
point  is  a  real  Haven  of  Rest  for  the  members  of  the  Order  unable 
to  care  for  themselves  by  reason  of  advancing  age  or  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. During  the  thirty-three  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  Home  was  dedicated  many  an  Odd  Fellow,  wife,  widow  and 
orphan,  has  found  a  safe  refuge  within  the  very  heart  of  a  Fra- 
ternity that  never  neglects  its  own. 

Rebekah  Assembly,  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Vermont  (By  Miss  Emma  H. 
Gates,  Secretary) — The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  adopted  the  Rebekah 
Degree  in  1851,  and  in  1869  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont  authorized 
the  formation  of  Rebekah  Lodges  in  this  jurisdiction.  On  February 
9,  1869,  the  first  Rebekah  Lodge  in  Vermont,  Dennis,  No.  1,  was 
instituted  at  Brattleboro  with  twenty-four  charter  members. 

At  the  Grand  Lodge  session  of  1886  the  Grand  Master  was  in- 
structed to  call  annually  a  Grand  Convention  of  the  Rebekah  Lodges ; 
the  Grand  Master  was  to  be  ex  officio  the  presiding  officer,  and 
the  organization  to  be  more  fully  effected  by  the  annual  election  of 
a  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Executive  Committee. 
Accordingly  Nathan  P.  Bowman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
called  the  first  Convention  to  be  held  in  Burlington  on  November  2, 
1886,  and  Representatives  met  and  organized,  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Stillson 
being  elected  Vice-President;  Mrs.  D.  Morrison,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Davenport,  Treasurer.  At  this  time  there  were  eight  Rebekah 
Lodges  with  a  membership  of  791. 

At  the  13th  annual  session  held  in  St.  Albans,  May  19,  1898,  a 
charter  and  constitution  were  unanimously  accepted  and  adopted, 
and  organization  effected  under  this  charter,  of  the  Rebekah  Assem- 
bly, Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Vermont.  The  first  an- 
nual session  opened  under  the  Assembly  Charter  met  in  Brattleboro, 
May  18,  1899,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Goodell  presiding  as  President.  Re- 
ports gave  the  number  of  lodges  as  41  with  a  membership  of  3,266. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  Rebekah  Lodges  are  declared  to  be : 
First. — To  visit  and  care  for  the  sick;  to  relieve  the  distressed;  to 
bury  the  dead;  and  in  every  way  to  assist  their  own  members,  and 
to  assist  subordinate  and  Sister  Rebekah  Lodges  in  kindly  ministra- 
tions to  the  families  of  Odd  Fellows  when  in  trouble,  sickness,  or 
want.  Second. — To  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Homes   for  aged   and   indigent   Odd   Fellows   and   their   wives,   and 
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for  the  widows  of  deceased  Odd  Fellows,  and  Homes  for  the  care, 
education,  and  support  of  orphans  of  deceased  Odd  Fellows,  and  of 
deceased  Sisters  of  the  Rebekah  Degree.  Third. — To  cultivate  and 
extend  the  social  and  fraternal  relations  of  life  among  the  Lodges 
and  the  families  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Reports  that  will  be  given  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  session  of 
the  Rebekah  Assembly  which  is  to  be  held  on  June  7,  1929,  will 
show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  seventy  Lodges  of  which 
Dennis  No.  1,  is  the  largest,  having  a  membership  of  474.  The  total 
number  of  members  is  8,590,  of  whom  5,694  are  sisters.  Every  sister 
pays  one  dollar  a  year  toward  the  maintenance  of  Gill  Odd  Fellows 
Home  at  Ludlow,  and  may  be  admitted  thereto  as  a  Resident  under 
the  same  terms  as  Odd  Fellows  comply  with. 

The  Assembly  Officers  serving  until  the  June  session  are  as 
follows:  President,  Mrs.  Sylvia  P.  Walker,  Bellows  Falls;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Dow,  Belmont;  Warden,  Mrs.  Bessie  B. 
Tyndall,  Burlington;  Secretary,  Miss  Emma  H.  Gates,  Ludlow; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Hazen,  Windsor;  Marshal,  Miss  Josephine 
H.  Lyon,  Highgate  Center;  Conductor,  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Worthen, 
Montpelier;  Inside  Guardian,  Mrs.  Mae  E.  Leavitt,  Newport;  Out- 
side Guardian,  Mrs.  Hallie  G.  Page,  Hyde  Park ;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Kidder,  Woodstock. 

Knights  of  Pythias  of  Vermont  (By  Fred  A.  Whitaker) — The 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias,  conceived  by  one  of  the  greatest  frater- 
nalists  this  world  has  ever  known,  Justus  H.  Rathbone,  was  founded 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  February  19,  1864,  amid  the  tumult  of 
war,  when  brother  was  arrayed  against  brother ;  when  friendship 
was  buried  beneath  monuments  of  greed  and  hate ;  when  charity  was 
almost  forgotten  and  benevolence  ostracized.  The  objective  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order  was  the  reestablishment  of  friendship  and 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
elevation  of  mankind. 

Vermont  Pythians,  in  promulgating  the  spirit  of  the  principles  of 
the  Order  are,  today,  standing  behind  the  boys  and  girls,  citizens  of 
tomorrow,  of  the  State  by  assisting  in  many  ways ;  each  subordinate 
lodge  is  working  on  a  definite  program  of  assistance  to  the  Kurn 
Hattin  Homes  for  boys  and  girls  at  Westminster  and  Saxtons  River. 

The  first  Lodge  instituted  in  Vermont  was  Vermont  Lodge,  No. 
1,  at  Rutland,  February  28,  1882.  On  January  1,  1929,  there  were 
32  lodges  in  this  State,  with  2,536  members. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont  was  instituted  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
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December  4,  1889.     The  Grand  Lodge  officers  elected  May  22,  1929, 
are  as  follows: 


Grand  Chancellor, 

Grand  Vice  Chancellor, 

Grand  Prelate, 

G.  K.  R.  S., 

Grand  Master  of  Exchequer, 

Grand  Master  at  Arms, 

Grand  Inner  Guard, 

Grand  Outer  Guard, 

Grand  Trustee, 

Grand  Tribune, 

Supreme  Representative, 


Clarence   G.   Pitkin, 
George  N.  Harmon, 
Frank  W.  Dennison, 
Fred  A.  Whitaker, 
Frank  W.  Hardy, 
E.  H.  Fletcher, 
W.  H.  Duthie, 
George  H.  Whiting, 
Charles  P.   Hardy, 
N.  A.  Norton, 
Levi    F.   Miner, 


Marshfield 

Rutland 

St.   Albans 

Bellows  Falls 

Orleans 

Lyndonville 

Barre 

St.  Johnsbury 

Orleans 

Lyndonville 

Rutland 


The  Pythian  Sisters,  Grand  Temple  of  Vermont,  was  instituted 
October  25,  1905.  There  were,  January  1,  1929,  eighteen  Temples 
with  1,427  members.  The  Grand  Temple  Officers  elected  May  22, 
1929,  are: 


Past  Grand  Chief, 

Grand  Chief, 

Grand  Senior, 

Grand  Junior, 

Grand  Manager, 

G.  M.  R.  and  C, 

Grand  Mistress  of  Finance, 

Grand  Protector, 

Grand  Guard, 

Junior  Supreme  Representative, 

Supreme  Alternate, 

Press  Correspondent, 


Lilla  Carbee, 
Helen  Arkinson, 
Kate  Thwing, 
Lena  Kirby, 
Maude  Marshall, 
Bessie  Chandler, 
Ethel  Toof, 
Mary  Peck, 
Gertrude   Parker, 
Rachel   A.    Sumner, 
Maude    E.    Pierce, 
Lillian  Henson, 


Groton 

St.  Albans 

Marshfield 

Underhill 

Burlington 

Bellows  Falls 

North  Troy 

Danville 

Orleans 

Montpelier 

Montpelier 

Burlington 


The  object  of  the  Dramatic  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Khorassan 
is  to  benefit  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  to  encourage  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  subordinate  lodges  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
a  closer  and  more  fraternal  feeling,  and  to  develop  the  pleasant  and 
social  side  of  life.  Suadah  Temple,  No.  140,  has  over  four  hundred 
members  and  is  located  at  Barre,  William  A.  McLeod,  Secretary. 

The  Princes  of  Syracuse  is  an  auxiliary  for  boys  aged  14  to  21 
years,  founded  February  20,  1923,  and  formally  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Lodge,  August  24,  1927.  It  is  intended  to  promote  pa- 
triotism, health,  character  and  righteous  living,  and  gives  to  the 
Order  the  opportunity  to  take  their  proper  part  in  a  worthy  com- 
munity service.  Vermont  is  now  preparing  for  the  instituting  of 
its  first  Palace. 
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The  Insurance  Department  is  purely  a  Pythian  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  Pythians ;  it  is  legislated  for  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Supreme  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias.  It  has  all  the  features  of- 
fered by  the  "old  line"  companies  plus  the  advantage  of  monthly 
payments.  Vermont  has  thirteen  Sections  of  this  department,  each 
with  its  own  secretary. 

Knights  of  Columbus  (By  Daniel  J.  Casey) — The  Knights  of 
Columbus  was  organized  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  March  29,  1882.  Un- 
der this  charter  it  is  permitted  to  do  business  as  a  fraternal  benefit 
society  and  has  been  so  admitted  in  all  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland. 

Although  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  primarily  and  essentially 
a  fraternal  benefit  society,  it  has  never  permitted  itself  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  strict  limits  of  insurance  benefits  and  social 
interests.  It  has  from  its  very  inception  fostered  and  exercised  the 
broader  spirit  of  fraternity  which  signalizes  the  history  of  the  so- 
ciety as  a  record  of  service  to  God,  to  country  and  to  our  fellow-man. 
The  work  of  the  society  as  a  welfare  agency  during  and  since  the 
war  is  especially  noteworthy. 

This  Order  first  entered  Vermont  in  June,  1894,  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Rutland  Council,  No.  232,  at  Rutland.  This  was  followed  by 
the  founding  of  Councils  at  Burlington,  St.  Albans  and  Bennington 
in  the  same  year  and  the  order  showed  a  steady  growth  in  this 
State  from  its  first  days.  The  Vermont  State  Council  today  com- 
prises twenty  subordinate  Councils  with  a  membership  of  about 
five  thousand.  This  membership  has  two  divisions,  the  insured  and 
the  associate.  The  insurance  feature  of  the  order  has  always  been 
conducted  upon  a  sound  basis  and  is  foremost  among  the  great 
fraternities  of  the  country. 

The  associate  members,  while  not  having  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  members  in  the  insured  class,  have,  however,  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  membership.  The  Order  has  no  national  or  race  limits 
to  membership,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the  member  must 
be  a  practical  Catholic.  The  principles  of  the  Order  are  Charity, 
Unity,  Fraternity  and  Patriotism,  and  through  the  inculcating  of 
these  principles  in  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  the  organization  pro- 
motes a  reverence  for  home  life,  support  of  constituted  authority  and 
defense  of  both  Church  and  State  against  the  evils  of  irreligion  and 
radicalism.  The  Vermont  Councils  of  the  Order  have  always  taken 
a  prominent  part   in   the   welfare   and   educational   program   of   the 
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Knights  of  Columbus,  and  in  every  city  or  town  where  one  of 
these  Councils  is  located  the  members  work  earnestly  for  civic 
betterment  and  for  the  emphasizing  of  the  need  of  true  fraternity, 
as  understood  in  Columbianism. 

These  Councils  have  contributed,  with  the  others  of  the  Order,  to 
every  fund  for  relief  in  great  calamities,  earthquakes,  floods,  fires 
and  the  like.  Aside  from  their  enviable  work  in  the  World  War 
each  Council  has  been  a  unit  in  support  of  endowments  for  American 
colleges  and  high  schools,  hospital  beds  in  almost  every  State  and 
territory  of  the  sixty-seven  jurisdictions  comprising  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  our  American  possessions.  The  charitable  and 
educational  work  of  the  Order  is  paid  for  by  a  per  capita  tax  upon 
the  members,  so  that  each  member  has  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  beneficent  undertakings  and  successful  ac- 
complishments of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the  welfare  of  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  country  without  reference  to  race,  color  or  creed. 
The  Vermont  Councils  are  now  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  delin- 
quent and  underprivileged  boys,  doing  preventive  and  corrective 
work  in  institutions  and  juvenile  courts.  A  fine  example  of  the 
readiness  to  serve  was  shown  in  the  time  of  Vermont's  floods  when 
the  Vermont  State  Council  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  the  first  news,  a 
check  for  $1000  to  Governor  Weeks,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
similar  response  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  State,  by  every  one 
of  the  twenty  Councils. 

The  Vermont  Council  renders  aid  to  young  men  with  vocations 
for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  it  carries  out  an- 
nually a  program  of  lectures  by  men  of  national  reputation,  who 
tour  the  State  under  the  auspices  of  Vermont  Councils ;  it  has  a 
definite  program  of  action  for  the  presenting  of  Catholic  Truth ;  pro- 
motes and  fosters  education  through  scholarships  and  prize  essays 
and  in  each  locality  it  takes  an  active  part  in  the  community  life, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  serve — for  God  and  country. 

The  officers  of  the  Vermont  State  Council  are:  State  Deputy, 
Daniel  J.  Casey,  Burlington ;  State  Secretary,  Wilfred  A.  Dashner, 
Springfield;  Treasurer,  Walter  H.  Cox,  St.  Johnsbury;  Advocate, 
Edward  J.  Dailey,  Burlington;  Warden,  John  F.  Mahoney,  St.  Al- 
bans. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  (By  R.  C.  Bowers) — 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  is  an  American  organi- 
zation, and  none  but  white  male  American  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  can  become  members  of  the  order.     There  are  today  almost  a 
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million  members  of  the  order  in  the  United  States.  There  are  1,550 
lodges  and  each  one  maintains  a  Home  or  Club,  and  each  member 
of  the  order  has  free  access  to  each  of  these  Homes,  which  make  it 
a  wonderful  social  organization. 

On  June  25,  1928,  it  was  voted  to  form  a  State  Elks  Association, 
which  was  later  done.  There  has  not  been  much  activity  as  yet,  but 
this  is  expected  to  develop  into  importance  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of  membership  and 
assets  of  the  Vermont  Lodges : 

Assets     Spent  for  Charity 

Organized  Members  in  1928 

Rutland,  No.  345               May  28,  1896  590  $15,000  $1,000 

Bennington,  No.  567         Apr.  23,  1900  288  7,500  1,200 

Burlington,  No.  916          June  4,  1904  480  81,185  750 

Montpelier,  No.  924          May  18,  1904  241  12,958  165 

St.  Johnsbury,  No.  1343  Mar.  15,  1917  510  21,083  960 

Brattleboro,  No.  1499      Jan.  6,  1925  214  12,143  979 

Barre,  No.  1535                 June  I,  1927  216  4,591  212 

Hartford,  No.  1541           June  26,  1928  117  1,000  150 


2,656  $155,460  $5,416 


St.  Albans  had  a  lodge  organized  in  1904,  but  there  was  not 
enough  enthusiasm  shown  by  its  membership  to  progress,  so  they 
surrendered  their  charter  after  three  years  of  existence.  There  is 
now  a  new  charter  list  of  seventy-nine  names  for  a  new  lodge  for 
St.  Albans,  as  well  as  a  similar  list  for  Springfield,  so  these  two  new 
lodges  will  be  organized  in  June,  1929.  This  will  leave  only  three 
towns  in  the  State  where  the  population  is  sufficient  where  other 
lodges  could  be  organized — Bellows  Falls,  Newport  and  Winooski. 

In  addition  to  what  the  local  lodges  expended  for  charity  in 
the  1927  flood,  the  Grand  Lodge  sent  into  the  State  $6,700,  and 
would  have  sent  more  had  it  been  needed.  The  last  Grand  Lodge 
year  the  Lodges  in  the  United  States  expended  $2,500,000  in  charity. 

The  Elks  is  a  social  organization  and  each  member  who  takes  an 
active  interest  gains  much  through  the  association  of  one  with 
another,  and  yet  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also  a 
fraternity,  and  that  every  member  should  discharge  his  obligations 
to  his  fellow-men  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  shares  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  Almighty  God.  Moreover,  the  lodges  are  supposed  to  be 
the  civic  center  of  the  community  and  foremost  in  every  undertaking 
that  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  lodges  are  expected 
to  concentrate  on  some  special  activity  that  will  serve  the  greatest 
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need  of  its  community   and   strive   to  eliminate   want  and   promote 
comfort  and  happiness  of  all  citizens. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics  (By  Arthur  E.  White) 
— Whatever  seeks  to  enlighten  and  elevate  our  citizenship,  what- 
ever makes  for  better  conditions  in  society,  whatever  brings  assist- 
ance, comfort  or  cheer  in  times  of  pain,  trouble  or  sorrow,  tends  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  that  element  has 
proved  worthy  of  its  existence  and  should  receive  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  people. 

Born  in  an  humble  way,  May  17,  1853,  the  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  now  numbering  more  than  380,000  members 
and  represented  in  forty-three  States,  has  from  almost  the  first  de- 
clared for  things  that  include  the  things  mentioned  above. 

An  American  patriotic,  fraternal  and  beneficial  organization,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  name  may  suggest  that  its  members  are 
operative  mechanics,  or  that  it  was  a  trades  union,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  for  among  its  membership  may  be  found  men  from  every 
occupation  and  calling.  Statesmen  and  mechanics,  the  clergyman, 
lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  found  working  side  by  side  with  the  day 
laborer  for  the  principles  of  the  Order,  which  are :  To  inculcate  pure 
American  principles ;  to  teach  loyalty  to  our  American  institutions ; 
to  cultivate  fraternal  affection ;  to  oppose  foreign  interference  in 
State  and  National  affairs ;  to  oppose  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  sectarian  purposes ;  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  defend  and  maintain  the  American  public 
school  system. 

Its  objects  are  no  less  definite :  To  promote  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
cans by  shielding  them  from  the  effects  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion and  to  encourage  them  in  business ;  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  death  of  its  members ;  to  uphold, 
defend  and  maintain  the  American  system  of  public  schools  and 
prevent  interference  therewith,  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible  as  a  moral  guide  therein ;  to  promote  and  maintain  Na- 
tional Orphans'  Homes  for  the  children  of  deceased  members. 

The  order  points  with  pride  to  its  success  in  carrying  out  the 
above  objects  and  principles,  particularly  the  last.  Since  1896  it  has 
maintained  a  Home  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  hundreds  of  children  have 
been  sheltered,  fed,  clothed  and  given  a  high  school  education.  Many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  home  at  Tiffin  have  gone  out  and  won  dis- 
tinction in  both  the  political  and  business  worlds.  The  order  has  estab- 
lished a  second  Home  at  Lexington,  North  Carolina.     These  Homes 
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at  the  present  time  are  caring  for  nearly  1,100  children.  They  are 
Homes  in  every  sense  for  as  far  as  possible  every  mark  of  the  "in- 
stitution" is  eliminated. 

Juniorism  in  Vermont  really  dates  from  the  early  spring  of  1896 
although  the  records  of  the  National  Council  show  that  Ethan  Coun- 
cil, No.  1,  was  instituted  in  the  town  of  Sunderland  in  1879  by  S.  H. 
Crum  of  New  Jersey,  afterwards  National  Councilor.  There  is  no 
record  of  this  Council  in  the  State  Secretary's  office  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  ceased  to  exist  after  two  or  three  years. 

March  30,  1896,  F.  W.  Alexander,  a  special  organizer  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  instituted  Vermont  Council,  No.  1,  at  Bellows  Falls. 
This  was  followed  by  General  Baxter,  No.  2,  at  Rutland ;  Old  Glory, 
No.  3,  at  Hartland;  Lincoln,  No.  4,  at  Windsor;  Washington,  No. 
5,  at  White  River  Junction ;  Ethan  Allen,  No.  6,  at  Putney ;  General 
Grant,  No.  7,  at  Brattleboro;  Seth  Warner,  No.  8,  at  Hartford;  Green 
Mountain,  No.  9,  at  Montpelier;  and  Garfield,  No.  10,  at  Barre. 

The  requisite  number  of  Councils  to  form  a  State  Council  now 
having  been  instituted,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Councils  was 
called  at  Bellows  Falls,  May  29,  1896,  and  the  State  Council  of  Ver- 
mont was  instituted  by  Brother  Alexander  with  Alien  L.  Pease  of 
Hartford  as  State  Councilor;  A.  E.  Glidden  of  Barre,  State  Vice- 
Councilor;  W.  W.  Allen  of  Bellows  Falls,  State  Council  Secretary; 
and  E.  L.  Green  of  Rutland,  State  Council  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  1896  Brother  Alexander  had  instituted  thirty-two 
Councils,  but  as  this  work  was  carried  on  under  the  "premium  plan," 
a  stipulated  sum  being  paid  the  organizer  for  each  Council  instituted, 
it  was  but  natural  that  some  of  these  councils  were  placed  in  com- 
munities where  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  their  permanence 
and  that  they  failed  to  live  and  were  ultimately  failures.  However, 
when  the  State  Council  convened  at  Montpelier  in  April,  1897,  the 
secretary  reported  nearly  1,000  members  in  the  State. 

Space  will  not  permit  even  an  attempt  to  mention  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Order  nor  those  who  have  been  active  in  its  man- 
agement. On  the  material  side  the  records  of  the  State  Secretary 
show  that  considerable  in  excess  of  $100,000  has  been  paid  members 
and  dependents  in  funeral  and  disability  benefits  in  this  State ;  surely 
this  must  have  been  the  means  of  lightening  the  load  in  many  cases. 

The  present  officers  forming  the  executive  board  of  the  State 
Council  are:  S.  C,  Earl  E.  Hall;  S.  V.  C,  Lyman  G.  Morrill;  Jr. 
P.  S.  C,  Claude  C.  Duval;  S.  C.  Sec,  Arthur  E.  White  (serving  his 
twenty-fifth  year),  and  S.  C.  Treas.,  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Sturtevant. 
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Modern  Woodmen  of  America — This  is  the  largest  fraternal 
beneficiary  society  in  the  world  and  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  May  5,  1884.  It  is  said  its  founder  received  his 
inspiration  for  the  name  of  the  organization  while  listening  to  a 
sermon  by  a  minister  who  referred  to  "woodmen  clearing  away 
the  forest."  The  original  plan  and  purpose  of  the  society,  which 
it  still  maintains  in  its  later  development,  was  to  furnish  protection 
for  dependents  at  actual  current  cost,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
those  of  limited  means  to  carry  life  insurance. 

Since  1883  this  order  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  and  now  numbers  1,085,410  members,  carrying  $1,656,379,- 
000  insurance.  It  has  13,300  local  camps  or  lodges  in  all  States  of 
the  Union  except  two  and  in  four  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  society  first  began  business  in  Vermont,  when  Alpha  Camp 
was  organized  in  Burlington,  November  25,  1899,  by  A.  O.  Palmer, 
the  first  State  deputy.  He  came  to  Burlington  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, and  while  chatting  in  the  City  park  with  Fred  Buchner,  a 
member  of  the  police  force,  he  signed  him  up  as  the  first  member. 
Mr.  Buchner  is  still  living  in  Burlington,  and  is  one  of  the  51  charter 
members  of  Alpha  Camp,  No.  7227.  A.  P.  Beers  was  the  Consul,  G. 
F.  Baker  was  the  Banker,  and  Charles  E.  Yale  was  the  Clerk.  From 
this  modest  beginning  Alpha  Camp  has  grown  to  520  members  at 
the  present  time. 

The  society  now  has  116  local  Camps  in  Vermont  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  eight  thousand.  In  1928  there  were  553  new  mem- 
bers admitted  in  Vermont  Camps,  representing  insurance  of  $770,000. 

When  New  England  was  visited  by  the  disastrous  flood  in  No- 
vember, 1927,  many  of  the  Woodmen  were  affected.  The  society 
came  promptly  to  their  relief,  extending  financial  assistance  of  over 
$2,600  to  fifty  members,  who  were  thereby  provided  with  ready 
cash  to  tide  them  over  until  the  waters  had  abated  and  they  were 
better  able  to  look  after  themselves.  The  State  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: State  Deputy  Consul,  A.  B.  Boston,  Randolph;  District  Dep- 
uty No.  1,  J.  W.  Donelly,  Montpelier;  District  Deputy  No.  2,  Wil- 
liam Thynne,  Burlington;  District  Deputy  No.  3,  A.  P.  White,  Barre ; 
Field  Deputy,  A.  E.  Owens,  Concord. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  (By  James  B.  Drummond)—  The 
Order  of  Red  Men,  now  known  as  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men, 
is  the  oldest  fraternal  Order  having  its  birth  on  American  soil. 
It  was  born  during  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  (Boston 
Tea   Party)    and   is   the  direct   descendant   of   the    Sons   of   Liberty 
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and  Societies  of  St.  Tamina  which  were  organized  prior  to  the 
Revolution  and  paved  the  way  for  that  immortal  conflict.  Our 
forefathers  saw  the  lanterns  which  were  hung  in  the  belfry  tower, 
"One  if  by  land  and  two  if  by  sea,"  made  famous  in  song  and 
story.  They  were  at  the  rude  bridge  that  crossed  the  flood  where 
the  embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  "The  shot  that  was  heard 
around  the  world!"  and  they  were  there  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  that  gave  to  the  world  a  new  nation. 

Having  survived  under  various  names,  this  fraternity  under  its 
present  name,  "The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men" — was  chartered 
in  1847  with  491  members,  and  in  1922  over  half  a  million  mem- 
bers, having  Tribes  and  Councils  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands. 

This  is  a  social,  beneficial  order,  and  during  the  above  period 
we  have  paid  out  a  total  of  $41,407,209.33  in  benefits  exclusive  of 
private  acts  of  charity  by  tribes  and  councils  and  exclusive  of  or- 
phans' benefits.  It  is  now  caring  for  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  orphans  and  in  the  last  ten  years  has  cared  for  8,926,  and  has 
expended  $1,693,793.48  for  that  purpose. 

The  Order  in  Vermont  was  granted  a  State  Charter  in  1907 ; 
previous  to  that  the  Tribes  were  under  Massachusetts.  There  are 
nine  Tribes  and  eight  Councils  having  a  total  membership  of  2,138 
in  the  State. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  Great  Sachem,  Earl  E.  Hall, 
Springfield ;  Gt.  Sr.  Sagamore,  Ralph  A.  Lowery,  East  Barre ;  Gt. 
Jr.  Sagamore,  Stillman  Graves,  Brattleboro ;  Gt.  Prophet,  Harry 
Burnett,  Sr.,  Barre ;  Great  Keeper  of  Wampum,  George  Norrie,  Barre ; 
Great  Keeper  of  Records,  James  B.  Drummond,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Great 
Sannap,  William  Halvosa,  Jr.,  Barre;  Great  Mishinewa,  John  Graves, 
Brattleboro;  Great  Guard  of  the  Wigwam,  D.  Bizzozoro,  Mont- 
pelier;  Great  Guard  of  Forest,  W.  W.  Wing,  Springfield. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  (By  W.  H.  Girard) — This  order  is 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  fraternity,  humanity  and  Christianity.  Its 
objects  are  home  protection,  advancement  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
motion of  good  citizenship.  It  seeks  to  promote  friendship,  unity 
and  Christian  charity  among  its  members.  Friendship  in  assisting 
each  other  by  every  honorable  means ;  unity  in  associating  together 
for  mutual  support  of  one  another  when  in  distress,  and  in  making 
suitable  provisions  for  the  payment  of  death  benefits,  disability 
benefits  and  old  age  benefits ;  true  Christian  charity  in  doing  unto 
each  other  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us. 
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This  fraternal  beneficiary  society  was  organized  in  Chicago  May 
24,  1883,  and  has  today  over  twenty-two  million  dollars  invested  in 
gilt-edged  securities  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  The  society 
is  an  insurance  organization  and  does  not  admit  social  members. 

The  first  Court  was  organized  at  St.  Johnsbury  August  7,  1892, 
and  there  are  today  thirty-five  Courts  in  Vermont  with  a  total 
membership  of  1,601. 

While  primarily  devoting  its  income  to  disability,  old  age  and 
death  benefits  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  ever  stands  ready 
to  render  financial  aid  in  a  great  emergency  and  after  the  great 
flood  collected  a  fund  of  $2,700  for  the  relief  of  the  flood  sufferers  in 
Vermont.  It  has  also  contributed  $1,000  to  this  State  for  the 
education  of  Priests'  funds. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Court  are  as  follows :  State  Chief 
Ranger,  W.  H.  Girard,  Winooski ;  State  Vice  Chief  Ranger,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Drouin,  St.  Johnsbury;  State  Secretary,  J.  O.  W.  Galaise, 
Montpelier;  State  Treasurer,  L.  W.  Charbonneau,  Rutland;  State 
Trustees:  Patsy  Daley,  Newport,  D.  W.  McGarry,  Proctor,  H.  B. 
Haus,  Brattleboro,  Elmer  Duprey,  Northfield,  Leon  Shambo,  Brandon. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection — This  fraternity  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston  in  1887  under  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Lodge,  New 
England  Order  of  Protection.  Its  purposes  were  to  unite  fraternally 
all  acceptable  white  persons  of  good  moral  character,  steady  habits, 
sound  bodily  health,  reputable  calling,  and  who  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Intelligent  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe ;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  its  members,  morally,  socially,  materially ; 
to  give  assistance  to  those  who  desire  employment ;  to  provide  for 
and  care  for  the  sick  and  distressed  members  of  the  Order;  to 
promote  benevolence  and  charity ;  to  establish  a  relief  and  benefit 
fund  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  after  proofs  of  death  of  a  mem- 
ber have  been  received. 

The  Order  at  present  in  Vermont  is  in  a  strong  financial  condi- 
tion and  has  done  a  large  amount  of  good  in  the  State.  There  are 
twenty  Lodges  in  Vermont  with  a  present  membership  of  nearly 
1200.  Brattleboro  Lodge  made  the  largest  gain  in  membership  in 
1928. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Brattleboro,  April  23,  1929,  these  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

Grand  Warden — H.  W.  Scott  Barre 

Grand  Vice  Warden — Mrs.  Viola  Ingram      St.  Johnsbury 

Grand  Secretary — C.  A.  Spear  Barre 
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Grand  Treasurer — C.  W.  Richardson  Richford 

Grand  Chaplain — Mrs.  Eva  Green  Bennington 

Grand  Guide — Mrs.  Martha  Hayes  Montpelier 

Grand  Guardian — Mrs.  Maud  Hodette  St.  Albans 

Grand  Sentinel — Bert  Snow  Montpelier 
Grand  Trustees  for  Three  Years — 

Leon  W.  Mixer  Brattleboro 

Mrs.  Kingsley  Rutland 

W.  H.  Hume  Bellows  Falls 

Grand  Pianist — Mrs.  Olive  Brown  St.  Johnsbury 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  WELFARE  WORK 

Hon.  John  E.  Weeks  when  Director  of  State  Institutions  said 
in  one  of  his  illuminating  reports: 

Sin  and  disease  are  as  old  as  the  memory  of  man,  and  will  continue  to  junc- 
tion as  long  as  time  lasts.  To  correct  and  restore  is  the  object  to  which  all  the 
institutions  asfire.  Re-establishing  new  standards,  refairing  wasted  energy,  re-or- 
ganizing unhappy  homes,  and  returning  restored  manhood  and  womanhood  to  vari- 
ous communities  of  the  commonwealth,  is  the  goal  of  ambition.  Failures  occur, 
but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  the  cessation  of  effort. 

Does  it  fay  if  80  fer  cent  of  the  young  life  is  benefited?  Does  it  -pay  if  40 
fer  cent  of  the  criminal  classes  are  recommitted?  The  above  are  facts.  The 
citizens  of  Vermont  may  well  congratulate  themselves  that  fersons  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  honest  endeavor,  imbued  with  Christian  principles  and  high  standards 
of  living,  are  -presiding  over  the  five  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  them  is  due 
all  the  praise  of  successes  attained  with  the  unfortunates  committed  to  institu- 
tional care. 

This  quotation  is  not  given  because  it  sums  up  the  results  of 
the  activities  of  the  institutions  of  Vermont,  nor  because  of  the 
merited  praise  given  to  the  notable  men  and  women  who  direct  their 
activities.  The  paragraphs  are  printed  because  they  reflect  the  mo- 
dern attitude  towards  crime  and  weakness,  evils  and  indigency.  No 
longer  are  these  considered  things  to  be  punished ;  rather  are  they 
burdens  which  the  body  politic  must  bear ;  evils  to  be  corrected ; 
conditions  which  must  be  faced  and  remedied  with  wisdom  and 
charity. 

In  the  days  when  the  State  was  being  settled  no  provisions  were 
made  to  care  for  the  criminal,  the  mentally  defective  or  the  poor. 
In  the  years  just  prior  to  Statehood  so  many  rules  and  regulations 
were  established,  with  so  many  punishable  offenses  that  places  of 
confinement  had  to  be  provided  by  most  of  the  communities.  With 
the  entrance  into  the  Union,  and  the  setting  up  of  counties,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  center  the  jail  at  the  county  seat  as  a  part  of 
or  in  proximity  to  the  court  house.  The  "Work  House"  or  the 
"Poor  House"  were  also  features  of  a  growing  region.  All  this  seems 
like  the  benevolent  provisions  of  a  wise  people  to  ameliorate  unfor- 
tunate conditions.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  institutions 
and  the  jails  were  really  ill-managed  institutions  where  harsh  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  punish  crime.     Poverty,  insanity  and  feebleness 
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of  mind  were  looked  upon  as  akin  to  criminal.  In  too  many  places 
the  old,  the  ill,  the  insane,  the  criminal  and  the  poor  were  all  kept 
in  the  same  house.  Often  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  segregate 
the  sexes ;  seldom  were  the  old  and  the  young,  the  evil-minded  and 
the  weak-minded  kept  apart.  The  first  State  Prison  was  com- 
pleted in  1809.  Says  one  historian,  "For  thirty  years  the  prisoners 
had  been  whipped,  branded,  confined  in  the  stocks,  banished  out 
to  service,  fined,  property  confiscated,  or  they  were  imprisoned 
in  the  common  jail."  The  poor  and  the  orphaned  were  usually 
bound  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  Banishment  was  often  the  fate 
of  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  insane,  the  object  being  to  place  the 
burden  of  their  care  upon  some  other  community.  The  State 
Prison  was  strictly  a  place  of  punishment.  The  first  one  was  built 
entirely  of  stone,  84  by  36  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  The  out- 
side walls  were  three  feet  thick  and  the  partitions  eighteen  inches. 
The  windows  were  small  and  the  doors,  built  of  sheet  and  bar 
iron,  were  firmly  riveted  together.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before 
the  prison  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  classes  and  ages  and 
both  sexes.  It  was  designed  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
seventy  prisoners  and  was  replaced  by  a  second  building  in  1830. 
Very  little  was  done  at  first  except  to  feed  and  clothe  the  inmates, 
though  from  the  first  they  were  kept  at  work.  Up  to  September 
1,  1876,  all  prisoners  convicted  in  the  county  courts  of  any  crime 
were  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  at  Windsor,  where  the  Institu- 
tion has  always  been  located. 

The  House  of  Correction — Conditions  prevailing  after  the  Civil 
War  led  to  the  crowding  of  county  jails  and  the  rise  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  methods  of  commitment  and  discipline  of  the  prison- 
ers should  be  changed  and  improved.  Already  the  system  under 
which  there  were  several  classes  of  penal  institutions  had  been 
adopted  where  men  and  women  were  sentenced  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  faults.  New  York  had  established  a  "Work 
House,"  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  in  1867.  Ten  years  later  the 
Vermont  Legislature  passed  an  act  introduced  by  Senator  Gilbert 
A.  Davis,  a  resident  of  Windsor,  by  which  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  locate  and  build  a  "Work  House."  Rutland  was 
selected  as  a  suitable  site,  the  county  agreeing  to  contribute  $20,- 
000  towards  the  erection  and  to  have  the  use  of  the  same  for  the 
Rutland  county  jail.  The  buildings  were  completed  in  1878  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000;  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  later  and  used 
as   the   House   of   Correction   until   1921.   Since   then   the   House   of 
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Correction  has  been  managed  as  a  part  of  the  State  Prison.  The 
House  of  Correction  has  been  and  still  is  a  place  where  the  in- 
mates work.  In  spite  of  the  short  terms  of  the  prisoners  they  are 
kept  busy  through  the  day  and  help  support  the  institution.  Some 
years  ago,  and  it  may  be  true  today,  no  State  in  the  Union  could 
compare  with  Vermont  in  the  low  cost  of  management  of  its  State 
penal  institutions.  Work  was  a  good  thing  for  the  inmates ;  the 
larger  institutions  where  labor  was  compulsory  were  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old  jail  system  where  the  best  and  the  worst 
were  confined  in  one  large  room  in  complete  idleness.  It  was  of 
these  that  Governor  Peck  said  then  were  "training  schools  of  vice." 

R.  H.  Walker  has  been  the  superintendent  for  several  years  of 
the  State  Prison  and  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  modern  methods 
of  prison  management.  Since  1898  the  men  have  been  allowed  to 
assemble  together  in  a  large  dining  hall.  Not  until  the  present 
century  were  there  any  endeavors  to  break  the  monotony  of  prison 
life  by  outdoor  games,  drills  and  life  in  the  sunlight.  Chapel  ex- 
ercises are  well  attended,  concerts  and  movies  are  often  given,  the 
library  is  utilized,  and  the  superintendent,  chaplain  and  all  their 
associates  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  inmates  so  that 
they  may  be  returned  to  civil  life  better  fitted  for  the  day's  work. 
A.  H.  Ward  has  charge  of  a  State  farm,  increased  to  1,200  acres 
in  1927,  where  the  "trusties"  work.  Mr.  Ward's  son,  Harry  E. 
Ward,  has  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pure-bred  ac- 
credited Holsteins,  bred  and  raised  in  the  last  five  years.  The  farm 
is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  its  varied  products  ma- 
terially help  to  lower  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  In  1927  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $145,000  for  the  purchase  of  144  addi- 
tional steel  cells.  These  were  installed  in  the  East  Hall,  making 
a  total  of  352  in  the  institution.  The  average  number  of  prisoners 
kept  here  over  a  period  of  recent  years  was  as  follows :  1927-28, 
214;  1924-26,  199;  1922-24,  207;  1920-22,  180;  1918-20,  132;  1916-18, 
178;  1914-16,  229.  During  the  same  biennial  periods  the  inmates 
of  the  House  of  Correction  ranged  from  53  to   111. 

State  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  for  Women — As  already 
mentioned  the  female  offenders  confined  in  the  Windsor  institution 
were  moved  to  the  former  House  of  Correction  at  Rutland.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  in  1921. 
Repairs  and  improvements  were  made  to  fit  the  institution  for  its 
new  purpose  with  the  intent  of  housing  but  one  individual  in  each 
room.      The   solution   of  the   problem  of  keeping   the   inmates   em- 
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ployed  in  useful  and  instructive  employment  has  yet  to  be  solved 
and  no  technical  training  has  yet  been  provided.  Religious  or- 
ganizations, social  and  fraternal  societies  and  helpful  individuals 
are  all  giving  valuable  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates,  to  make 
the  institution  reformatory  and  not  simply  penal.  The  number 
of  inmates  in  1928  was  67,  somewhat  above  the  average  for  the 
preceding  decade,  although  there  were  fewer  commitments  from 
Vermont  than  usual.  During  the  last  few  years  Federal  prisoners 
have  been  received  and  cared  for.  In  1928  the  number  of  Federal 
prisoners  was  46,  and  those  from  Vermont  totaled  twenty.  Only 
eleven  of  the  twenty  were  of  Vermont  nativity.  The  women  receive 
a  bonus  for  their  work  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  last  biennial  period 
the  State  received  $21,098.67  above  the  bonuses.  Miss  Lena  C. 
Ross  is  superintendent  and  is  not  only  a  most  capable  official  but 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  individual  life  of  each  inmate. 

Vermont  Industrial  School — The  third  member  of  the  triumvirate 
of  so-called  penal  institutions  was  founded  in  1865  as  a  Reform 
School  to  punish  and  train  boys  who,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
threatened  to  become  a  public  menace.  In  18?3  it  was  provided  for 
the  commitment  of  girls  to  the  same  institution.  When  the  first 
Penal  Board  was  appointed  by  Governor  Redfield  Proctor  in  1878 
he  laid  down  two  axioms  for  penal  institutions  which  in  the  in- 
terest of  true  reform  were  highly  important.  First :  "True  reform 
is  a  thing  of  the  heart."  Second :  "Only  the  best  men  and  women 
are  good  enough  to  serve  as  reflectors  of  the  Christ-life  before  the 
people."  The  penal  institutions  were  henceforth  managed  as  moral 
hospitals. 

The  Reform  School  was  first  located  at  Waterbury,  and  had 
the  first  year,  1866,  eleven  boys,  a  number  which  gradually  in- 
creased until  there  were  about  one  hundred,  when  fire  destroyed 
the  principal  building.  This  was  in  1874  and  the  inmates  were  im- 
mediately removed  to  Vergennes  where  the  buildings  which  clus- 
tered around  the  old  Arsenal,  were  erected  in  1828.  With  the 
name  changed  to  the  Vermont  State  Industrial  School  this  juvenile 
institution  has  since  remained.  The  location  is  ideal  with  its  four 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  vale  land  within  sight  of  both  the 
Green  and  the  Adirondack  mountains.  The  buildings  are  numerous 
and  suitable,  consisting  in  1928  of  four  cottages  for  boys  and  three 
for  girls,  besides  the  various  administrative,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial structures.  Serious  fires  in  1913  and  1914  rather  cleared 
the  way  for  improved  equipment.    The  Weeks  Chapel,  the  Hospital, 
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the  Girls'  Activity  and  the  Boy  Scout  Buildings,  the  Graded  and 
Junior  High  Schools,  the  Shops,  Farm  Structures,  Store  Room, 
Greenhouse  and  Administration  Building  with  the  cottages  men- 
tioned  have   a  community  rather   than   an   institutional   aspect. 

There  are  no  "grim  walls,  stern  guards,  bread  and  water  punish- 
ment";  nor  is  the  policy  to  "do  to"  instead  of  "do  for."  It  is  no 
longer  a  case  of,  "Be  a  good  boy  or  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Reform 
School."  The  object  of  the  Industrial  School,  as  put  in  words  by 
the  superintendent,  Charles  W.  Wilson,  is  "to  return  its  foster  chil- 
dren to  the  community  prepared  to  cope  with  their  fellows  on  a 
fairly  equal  footing,  to  educate  mentally,  manually  and  socially." 
The  child  is  studied  individually  as  a  basis  of  his  or  her  education, 
and  as  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  normal  community  as  is  pos- 
sible is  reproduced.  Health  and  capabilities  are  looked  into  from 
the  first.  Schooling  is  provided  up  to  High  School  grades.  The 
industrial  or  vocational  instruction  is  very  wide  and  complete.  Agri- 
culture is,  of  course,  the  chief  vocation  taught  and  practiced.  The 
World's  Record  Ayrshire  cow  was  bred  in  the  School's  herd.  A 
printing  department  publishes  among  many  things  a  monthly 
School  magazine,  "The  Echoes."  There  is  a  boy's  band  of  twenty- 
five  pieces.    To  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Rutland  "Herald": 

Another  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  Industrial  School  is  the 
School  spirit.  Naturally  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  one  would  not  expect 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  School  itself.  .  .  .  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
Vermont  Industrial  School  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  Vermont  High 
Schools  in  point  of  loyalty  and  genuine  school  spirit. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  not  an  accident,  but  rather 
the  result  of  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  discipline.  This  policy  is  best  described  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own 
words  when  he  says,  "We  believe  in  giving  a  boy  or  girl  all  the  liberty  about  the 
School  that  he  can  stand." 

Mr.  Wilson  recognizes  the  fact  that  these  children  are  not  placed  in,  the 
School  as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  rather  for  correction,'  training  and  de- 
velopment. Had  they  had  ample  opportunity  to  receive  these  things  in  the 
home  surroundings  they  would  never  have  found  their  way  to  Vergennes.  Mr. 
Wilson  sees  the  task  of  the  School  as  this,  that  these  children  be  trained  and 
developed  into  useful  men  and  women,  that  they  may  take  their  places  as  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  human  family.  He  believes  that  a  policy  of  restraint 
is  not  conducive  to  this  end.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  children  have  liberty  and  have 
responsibilities  put  upon  them  both  social  and  moral.  ...  As  a  result  of  this 
and  other  policies,  the  School  succeeds,  as  the  final  results  amply  prove.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  into  the  world  and  become  useful 
members  of  society.  Many  of  them  reach  high  places  of  responsibility  and 
trust. 
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C.  W.  Wilson  is  the  superintendent ;  a  man  loved  by  every  boy 
and  girl  for  his  sympathetic  nature  and  kindness  and  as  Com- 
missioner W.  H.  Dyer  well  says,  "under  the  present  management 
this  institution  stands  second  to  none  in  the  United  States." 

The  Brandon  State  School — What  was  formerly  called  the 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  was  changed  by  the  1929  Legislature  to 
the  Brandon  State  School.  Until  1915  mentally  defective  children 
were  included  with  the  others  sent  to  the  Industrial  School.  It 
was  a  boy  of  this  class  who  set  fire  to  a  stock  barn  of  the  School 
in  1914.  In  1915  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  was  es- 
tablished at  Brandon,  and  since  then  several  hundred  of  the  mentally 
deficient  have  been  cared  for  at  Brandon  and  in  colonies.  Not  all 
of  those  admitted  or  committed  to  the  institution  are  children  in 
age,  however  much  they  may  be  so  mentally ;  the  average  of  the 
females  admitted  during  the  first  eight  years  was  slightly  over 
sixteen  years.  Fortunately  the  age  for  both  sexes  is  steadily  being 
lowered  which  is  well  for  both  the  individual  and  society.  The 
real  work  of  the  school  is  to  segregate  the  feeble-minded  so  as 
to  prevent  any  more  of  their  kind  coming  into  the  world,  and  to 
train  the  pupils  so  that  they  may  improve  mentally,  physically, 
morally  and  industrially  as  far  as  is  possible. 

During  recent  years  the  population  of  the  School  has  varied 
from  261  in  1926,  to  274  in  1928  resident  at  the  July  1  period ;  the 
total  number  of  individuals  cared  for  during  the  full  year  running 
well  over  three  hundred.  The  capacity  of  the  dormitories  in  1928 — 
there  had  been  no  new  ones  built  since  1922 — is  but  240  which 
means  that  lack  of  room  prevents  the  better  doing  of  a  work  so 
needed.  The  parole  system  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  not 
only  help  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  looking 
after  the  mentally  defective,  but  are  highly  advantageous  methods 
of  management.  There  is  a  State  School  Colony  near  Rutland 
which  cares  for  an  average  of  14  girls  at  low  cost  with  beneficial 
results.  Then  there  was  completed  in  1928  a  School  Farm  Colony 
near  Brandon  which  was  expected  to  be  valuable.  The  able  and 
highly-trained  superintendent,  Dr.  T.  J.  Allen,  in  his  report  of  1928, 
after  drawing  attention  to  the  immediate  need  of  more  dormitories 
and  the  continuation  of  the  appropriations  for  the  school  colonies, 
suggested  advisability  of  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
the  Brandon  State  School  for  several  reasons,  the  more  important 
of  which  were  that,  "The  present  name  is  more  or  less  of  a  misnomer. 
Adults  as  well  as  children  are  admitted.     It  is  also  unscientific  and 
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destined  for  discard."  Because  it  stigmatized  the  pupils  and  the 
place  and  thus  handicapped  the  work.  And  because  the  term  "feeble- 
minded" by  reminding  the  inmates  of  their  deficiency  helped  to 
make  that  deficiency  the  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  1929 
Legislature  appropriated  $75,000  to  increase  the  plant  at  this  in- 
stitution. 

State  Hospital — One  does  not  speak  of  an  "Insane  Asylum"  any 
more  nor  think  of  insanity  as  either  a  crime  or  something  wholly 
incurable.  Vermont  legislators  in  1889  over-riding  severe  opposi- 
tion, voted  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Waterbury.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  care  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  in  1875  had  cost  the  State  about  $20,000;  that 
in  1889  the  amount  had  risen  to  $72,694,  and  was  certain  to  keep 
on  increasing.  The  present  annual  cost  to  the  State  averages  above 
a  half  million  dollars.  The  hundred  thousand  dollar  hospital  was 
opened  for  patients  August  1,  1891.  That  plant  with  the  additions 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  was  valued  in  1928  at  $1,201,038. 
The  grounds  of  the  institution  covered  741  acres  and  303  other 
acres  were  rented  for  hospital  use.  The  employees  and  officers 
numbered  186,  the  number  of  inmates  totaled  862,  the  amount  of 
disbursements  for  the  year  was  $556,800.  It  is  both  a  large  and 
important  institution  which  Dr.  E.  A.  Stanley  has  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  is  a  wonderful  executive  and  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
alienists. 

The  State  Hospital  passed  through  a  most  hectic  period  during 
the  flood  of  November,  1927.  It  was  located  where  the  raging 
waters  were  at  their  worst.  First  the  Power  House  was  cut  off  and 
the  only  source  of  light  in  the  Hospital  was  flash  lights.  Then 
the  patients  housed  in  some  of  the  buildings  on  low  levels  had  to 
be  moved.  Then  the  basements  and  first  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ings were  flooded  and  the  inmates  taken  to  the  second  floor  wards. 
Food  for  a  thousand  people  had  to  be  provided  and  the  supplies 
of  the  hospital  were  under  water.  Eventually  the  water  connec- 
tions were  broken  and  all  water  had  to  be  brought  in  milk  cans ; 
the  water  system  was  not  reestablished  until  the  day  later.  The 
story  of  conditions  here  has  been  told  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and 
a  few  have  been  mentioned  here  to  bring  out  two  facts:  First: 
In  all  the  exciting  time  there  was  no  panic  or  loss  of  efficiency  by 
those  in  charge.  Each  employee  carried  on  to  deliver  the  institu- 
tion and  its  inmates  from  a  most  unhappy  situation.  Second :  The 
extent  of  the  physical  damage  done  by  the  flood  to  the  plant  and 
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its  equipment  is  indicated  by  the  expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
which,  during  the  next  seven  months  totaled  within  a  few  dollars 
of  $198,000. 

On  June  30,  1928,  there  were  868  patients  in  this  institution,  of 
which  459  were  men  and  409  women.  Since  the  loss  by  the  flood 
of  the  entire  herd  of  121  pure-bred  cattle  a  new  herd  of  81  head  was 
purchased  whose  breeding  is  quite  similar  to  the  former  famous 
hospital  herd. 

Supervision  of  State  Institutions — The  institutions  just  men- 
tioned were  formerly  supervised  by  boards  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Later  these  commissions  were  abolished  and  the  Legislature 
placed  them  all  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  State  Institutions  with 
the  welfare  work  managed  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Probation. 
By  an  act  of  1923  all  the  institutional  and  welfare  work  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This 
has  been  working  out  most  efficiently  and  economically  as  $40,000 
was  saved  to  the  State  the  first  year  the  consolidation  was  made. 

Vermont  Sanatorium — Coming  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  but  not  supported  directly  by  State 
Funds,  is  the  Vermont  Sanatorium  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis,  at 
Pittsford.  The  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and  furnishings, 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  accompanied  by  an  endowment 
of  $100,000,  were  the  gift  of  the  late  Senator  Redfield  Proctor  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Vermont."  It  was  opened  for  service, 
December  16,  1907.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Proctor,  added  $25,- 
000  to  the  endowment  fund  in  1910;  a  daughter,  Emily  Dutton  Proc- 
tor, gave  $10,000  that  same  year;  and  a  son,  Redfield  Proctor,  added 
$15,000  in  1914;  and  $50,000  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Proctor  in 
January,  1921,  making  a  total  endowment  fund  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  income  from  which  averages  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually.  This  income  and  the  amounts  derived  from 
the  board  charged  individual  patients,  with  special  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature  for  special  needs,  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  institution. 

The  Sanatorium  was  formally  transferred  to  Vermont  by  the 
former  holding  organization,  the  Vermont  Sanatorium  Corpora- 
tion, on  May  2,  1921,  and  for  two  years  was  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  D.  D.  Burditt,  Sr.,  of  Pittsford, 
Thomas  Magner  of  Burlington,  and  Dr.  W.  N.  Bryant  of  Ludlow. 
It  was,  in  1923,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  Sanatorium,  although  built  in  1906,  has  been  kept  in  excellent 
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repair  and  more  replacements  have  been  made  to  the  original  build- 
ings than  the  first  cost  of  the  plant.  More  rooms  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  particularly  in  the  infirmary  which  has  but  eight  beds, 
but  advanced  cases  are  removed  to  other  hospitals,  particularly  to 
the  Washington  County  Hospital  at  Barre.  The  average  number  of 
patients  per  day  cared  for  was  44.4  in  1926-27,  and  46  in  1927-28. 
There  were  admitted  126  cases  during  the  first  period  and  89  during 
the  latter  period  with  the  discharges  numbering  123  in  1926-27  and 
103  in  1927-28.  The  average  length  of  stay  of  a  patient  is  about 
half  a  year,  during  which  period  it  is  possible  to  help  or  cure  or 
give  advice  as  to  future  care.  Although  the  State  does  not  make 
any  direct  appropriation  for  this  worthy  institution,  in  1927  a  special 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  care  of  "indigent  tuberculous  per- 
sons treated  in  the  Vermont  Sanatorium  or  similar  institutions"  and 
the  1929  Legislature  appropriated  $105,000  for  tubercular  persons. 
These  sums  are  expended  in  the  Vermont  Sanatorium,  the  Wash- 
ington County  Hospital  at  Barre,  or  the  Caverly  Preventorium  at 
Pittsford.  The  rates  charged  at  these  places  are  very  low  so  that 
many  benefit  by  the  provisions  made  by  the  State.  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Rogers,  a  fine  type  of  the  profession  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
lung  diseases,  is  the  superintendent  and  medical  director  of  the 
Vermont  Sanatorium. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare — All  these  institutions  just  de- 
scribed are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare which  for  many  years  had  at  its  head  our  present  Governor, 
John  E.  Weeks,  a  Christian  gentleman  who  gave  the  best  in  him  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Since  September  28,  1926,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dyer  has  been  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  who  car- 
ries on  most  successfully  the  work  that  Hon.  John  E.  Weeks  re- 
linquished when  elected  Governor.  H.  C.  Beebe  is  assistant  <om- 
missioner  and  Mrs.  Inez  W.  Grant  chief  clerk.  This  department  has 
many  activities  in  charge,  child  welfare  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  first  child  welfare  laws  were  passed  in  1917  and 
since  that  time  665  children  have  been  committed  to  the  State,  or 
about  one  per  week  for  the  whole  period.  Each  child  comes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department  when  evidence  is 
submitted  to  the  Court  showing  that  a  child  is  either  dependent  or 
neglected.  Most  of  the  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes,  so  that 
only  about  75,  on  the  average,  are  on  the  State's  expense.  Much  of 
this  remarkable  work  is  being  carried  on  by  Miss  McMahon  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Fred  N.  Whitney,  Miss  Edith  Robertson  and 
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Mrs.  David  Pingree.  Mrs.  Whitney  also  supervises  the  women  pro- 
bationers and  parolers.  Located  on  a  sightly  spot  in  Montpelier  is 
Kinstead,  a  receiving  home  for  all  children  committed  to  the  State. 
This  was  built  when  William  H.  Jeffrey,  a  faithful  and  energetic 
official,  had  charge  of  the  activities  of  what  was  then  the  probation 
department.  This  attractive  home  has  accommodations  for  26  chil- 
dren and  even  this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Mothers'  Aid  Division  is  an  important  branch  of  the  De- 
partment's welfare  work.  Vermont's  laws  are  behind  those  of  many 
other  States,  in  that  thev  do  not  include  all  mothers  of  large  families 
who  are  left  dependent  from  any  cause.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  care  and  interest  of  the  mother,  if  she  be  of  the  right  sort.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Vermont  will  be  more  liberal  both  in  the  sums  pro- 
vided for  poor  children  and  for  indigent  but  worthy  mothers  and 
children.  The  "Mothers'  Pensions"  in  1928  numbered  65;  the  total 
number  of  children  involved  were  287,  of  which  176  were  granted 
aid.  This  was  larger  than  the  55  mothers  in  1927  and  the  47  mothers 
in  1926  that  were  aided,  and  the  children  involved  were  correspond- 
ingly fewer  during  these  years,  but  the  highest  totals  are  far  behind 
what  they  should  be  under  present  conditions. 

Helping  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind— Private  agencies  are  caring 
for  these  people  though  the  State  since  1923  has  made  biennial  ap- 
propriations and  the  1929  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  annu- 
ally for  the  two-year  period  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The 
Austine  Institution  at  Brattleboro  had  the  past  year  32  Vermont 
children  being  treated  for  deafness.  It  derives  its  name  from  Wil- 
liam Austine,  a  retired  Naval  paymaster  living  in  Brattleboro,  who 
upon  his  death  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  establish  a  home  for 
tubercular  children.  This  bequest  was  refused  until  the  philan- 
thropy was  changed  to  the  founding  of  a  school  for  deaf  and  blind 
children.  Dedicated  in  1904  this  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
either  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  and  both  States  are  sending 
pupils  to  it  and  paying  their  expenses.  The  instruction  is  practical 
and  follows  the  lines  proven  best  in  like  institutions  all  over  the 
world.  The  institution  is  neither  an  asylum,  hospital  or  home,  but  a 
school  for  children  of  sound  mind  that  may  be  totally  or  almost  to- 
tally deaf.    An  average  of  50  students  are  in  annual  attendance. 

'  The  Poor  Farms — In  the  system  of  poor-relief  Vermont  recog- 
nizes the  township  as  its  basic  unit,  a  holdover  from  very  early 
times.  The  poor  are  cared  for  either  in  the  homes  of  the  dependents, 
boarded  in  private  houses,  or  the  town  poor  farm.     The  Department 
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of  Public  Welfare  acts  only  in  a  supervisory  way,  some  official  being 
required  by  law  to  visit  annually  each  institution.  Professor  Flint 
of  Norwich  in  his  study  of  "Poor  Relief  in  Vermont"  (1916)  showed 
that  there  were  2,496  indigent  persons  cared  for  by  the  towns  at  a 
total  cost  of  $258,406 ;  there  were  64  poor  relief  institutions  with  374 
inmates  at  that  time.  He  condemned  the  whole  system  of  separated 
care  of  the  poor  for  various  reasons,  and  particularly  the  poor  farm, 
one  of  the  least  important  reasons  for  its  abolishment  being  that 
nearly  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  was  represented  in  the  properties 
or  slightly  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  person  cared  for  on 
these  farms.  At  the  present  time  many  towns  are  boarding  their 
poor  in  private  families  because  it  is  less  expensive  and  of  material 
advantage  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  There  were,  in  1928,  but 
37  poor  farms  still  in  existence  in  Vermont. 

There  are  very  many  private  philanthropical  and  welfare  organi- 
zations in  the  State  which  are  doing  notable  good,  such  as  the 
Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Vermont  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, the  Vermont  Camp  for  Cripples  at  Goshen,  town  and  county 
societies.  Many  of  the  reforms  in  State  institutional  work  have  had 
their  rise  in  individual  and  benevolent  efforts.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  early  days  when  the  unfortunate  were  considered  venial  or  at 
least,  disgraceful.  Not  only  the  social  worker  but  the  common 
everyday  sort  of  individual  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole' 
community,  in  the  problems  which  confront  the  students  of  welfare 
activities,  in  the  betterment  and  help  of  all  persons  whatever  their 
condition.  The  tendency  is  to  centralize  the  agencies  for  relief  and 
care  of  the  dependent  classes,  the  feeble  or  evil  minded,  the  children 
and  the  aged,  the  ill  and  the  insane.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  Vermont's  center  of  such  agencies. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  VERMONT  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Vermont  not  only  has  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  New  England,  but  is  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
one  of  the  oldest  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  country.  There 
are  nearly  a  dozen  others  writing  all  kinds  of  insurance  except  life 
policies  that  have  an  honorable  record  and  a  steady  growth.  While 
Montpelier  has  become  the  insurance  center  of  the  State,  where 
several  of  the  companies  occupy  fine  buildings,  there  are  several 
of  the  companies  that  have  headquarters  elsewhere.  The  historical 
sketches  which  follow  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  note  with 
just  pride  the  high  standing  of  the  companies  in  the  insurance  world 
and  their  contribution  to  the  financial  life  of  our  State.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  start  with  the  fire  insurance  company  whose  corporate 
life  began  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  State's  growth  and  progress. 

The  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company — Origin — There 
is  much  in  the  genesis  of  Vermont  Mutual  history  which  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  our  Nation's  birth.  Insurance  was  not  a  new 
word,  even  as  government,  in  the  life  of  nations,  was  not.  But,  as 
at  the  inception  of  our  Republic,  the  processes  were  to  be  new.  And, 
as  with  the  Nation,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  fathers  was  so 
far  inspired  as  to  have  assured  continuance,  with  little  modification, 
through  all  the  succeeding  years. 

Daniel  Baldwin,  age  only  thirty-four,  saw  clearly,  as  others  may 
have  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  that  the  young  and  struggling  Ver- 
mont needed  protection  from  property  loss  at  a  cost  which  should 
have  in  it  no  provision  for  dividends  to  investors.  He  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  contributing  to  outside  corporations  thousands  of  premi- 
um dollars  in  excess  of  the  fire  cost,  which  might  better  be  collected 
in  Vermont,  for  Vermont's  enrichment.  His  determination  was 
the  more  commendable  since  it  came  out  of  actual  experience  as 
agent  for  an  outside  company. 

Mr.  Baldwin  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  people,  their  thrift  and 
honesty — characteristics  of  which  we  have  read  so  much  in  the 
months  following  Vermont's  greatest  disaster,  the  flood  of  Novem- 
ber, 1927, — were  adequate  for  self-protection,  without  payment  of 
exorbitant  fees  for  the  use  of  others'  ideas  and  capital.  This  recog- 
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nized,  there  was  needed  only  a  practical  working  plan  of  Vermont 
cooperation ;  and  such  a  plan,  unique  in  all  insurance  history,  Daniel 
Baldwin  conceived  and  with  his  colleagues  put  in  operation.  Clear 
in  his  vision,  but  modest  in  all  things,  Baldwin  conferred  freely  with 
Thomas  Reed,  Jr.,  James  H.  Langdon,  Joshua  Y.  Vail  and  Chester 
Hubbard,  and  out  of  these  conferences,  by  the  orderly  processes  of 
Legislative  action,  came  to  these  men  and  thirty-three  others  (promi- 
nent among  whom  were  Ezekiel  P.  Walton,  Israel  P.  Dana,  Joseph 
Howes,  Timothy  Merrill,  Chapin  Keith,  Jonas  Galusha,  Isaac  Tich- 
enor,  Elijah  Paine,  Martin  Chittenden,  Truman  Chittenden,  Parley 
Davis,  Elijah  Smith,  Jr.,  Jeduthan  Loomis  and  Josiah  Dana)  the 
charter  for  the  Company  whose  long  career  we  celebrate. 

This  charter  was  one  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  purely  mu- 
tual insurance  in  any  land,  very  original  in  the  plan  adopted  and 
of  merit  proven  by  the  Company's  long  and  honorable  record  and 
by  its  adoption  by  all  the  other  Vermont  companies  which  have  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  later  years  of  "The  Vermont's"  his- 
tory. By  its  very  simplicity  and  success  the  plan  has  baffled  the 
understanding  of  insurance  men  of  large  experience  in  the  older 
school  of  stock  company  operation,  and  from  the  first,  by  its  active 
competition,  the  Company  has  had  large  influence  toward  securing 
for  Vermont  policyholders  smaller  premium  rates  than  are  usual 
beyond  the  spheres  of  Vermont  Mutual  operation. 

Founded,  therefore,  in  mutual  faith  and  friendship,  in  mutual 
confidence  in  Vermont  honesty,  and  scorning  anything  that  savored 
of  evasion  of  obligation,  this  Company  early  "led  the  field"  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  and  came  into  prominent  place  among  the 
companies  of  New  England,  always  a  cherishing  home  of  mutual 
insurance. 

Management — Contemporaneous  with  much  the  larger  part  of 
Vermont's  history  as  a  commonwealth,  the  Vermont  Mutual  has  had 
in  its  directorate  and  higher  positions  men  of  prominence  and  honor 
in  the  State's  professional,  commercial  and  official  life.  Its  director- 
ate at  the  present  time  includes  the  names  of  Vermont's  loved  and 
revered  "Flood"  Governor,  John  E.  Weeks,  an  honored  Ex-Governor, 
William  W.  Stickney,  a  former  State  Treasurer,  Walter  F.  Scott, 
and  others  who  have  been  called  from  private  affairs  to  serve  the 
State  in  positions  which  they  have  filled  with  distinction  and  to  the 
winning  of  high  esteem.  And  what  is  true  of  the  present  Board  has 
been  essentially  true  of  all  who  have  had  directing  power  through 
the  cycle  of  years.     The  Company's  conservative  methods  of  under- 
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writing  and  its  promptness  and  liberality  in  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  losses  have  won  for  it  from  Vermonters  a  degree  of 
esteem  closely  akin  to  affection.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  once 
in  all  the  century  has  there  been  even  a  suspicion  that  one  little 
dollar  of  the  millions  handled  has  been  misappropriated. 

In  earlier  days  there  could  be  seen  throughout  the  State,  over 
the  doors  of  buildings  protected  by  this  "friend  of  all  the  people," 
oval  metal  plates  (black,  with  gilt  letters,)  bearing  the  simple  legend 
"Mutual."  This  even  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  semi-superstitious 
as  a  talisman  or  "passover"  sign,  such  was  their  confidence  in  the 
Company's  mystic  power  to  avert  the  Fire  Fiend ;  or,  failing  this, 
in  its  practical  power  to  make  good  a  large  portion  of  the  sufferer's 
loss. 

Officials — At  organization  January  21,  1828,  after  James  H.  Lang- 
don  and  Daniel  Baldwin,  for  what  they  considered  the  Company's 
best  interests,  had  declined  the  office,  Chapin  Keith  was  elected 
President.  Upon  later  election,  in  1841,  Mr.  Baldwin  accepted  and, 
as  the  list  below  shows,  continued  as  highest  executive  longer  than 
any  other. 

Presidents 

Chapin  Keith  Mar.  31,  1828-Oct.  10,  1828 

Israel  P.  Dana  Oct.  10,  1828-Oct.  17,  1838 

John  Spaulding  Oct.  17,  1838-Oct.  21,  1841 

Daniel  Baldwin  Oct.  21,  1841-Oct.  14,  1874 

James  T.  Thurston  Oct.  14,  1874-Aug.    1,  1877 

William   H.   H.   Bingham  Aug.  1,  1877-Feb.     2,  1887 

Fred  E.  Smith  Feb.  2,  1887-Apr.     1,  1891 

Horatio  N.  Taplin  Apr.  1,  1891-Oct.  16,  1895 

Fred  E.  Smith  Oct.  16,  1895-Apr.     3,  1907 

The  periods  of  service  of  many  of  those  listed  above  and  the 
longer  terms  of  many  in  official  lists  following  are  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  policy  of  the  governing  Board  of  long  continuance  in 
office  for  men  who  are  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and  whom  the 
Grim  Reaper  or  voluntary  resignation  has  not  removed.  At  no 
time  in  the  official  sequence  has  the  aggregate  term  of  service 
equalled  that  of  the  present  officials. 

George  G.  Stratton,  President  since  April  3,  1907,  came  into  the 
Company's  employ  November  6,  1871,  at  $1.25  per  day,  as  a  general 
clerk  and  office  boy.  For  years  his  duties  included  the  tending  of 
furnaces  and  other  janitorial  service.  By  a  devotion  to  tasks  as- 
signed quite  at  variance  with  modern  ideas  of  vacation-taking,  he 
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rose  through  clerkships,  including  the  positions  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Treasurer,  to  the  high-jump  from  the  latter  po- 
sition to  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1904.  The  death  in  office  of  Colonel 
Fred  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stratton's  familiarity  with  the  Company's 
policies  and  details  of  operation,  made  his  promotion  to  the  highest 
office,  in  1907,  the  right  and  natural  accession ;  and,  for  the  twenty- 
one  years  since,  he  has  administered  its  affairs  with  continued  devo- 
tion, honored  by  agents  and  the  general  public  and  beloved  by  his 
associates  at  the  Home  Office. 

Elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1913,  Hugh  Philips,  with  a 
shorter  record  of  life  years  and  office  service,  has  been  of  long  rec- 
ord in  the  insurance  field;  first,  with  the  very  desirable  and  practical 
experience  of  a  local  agency ;  later,  for  sixteen  years  as  Loss  Ad- 
juster in  this  Company's  employ.  And  now,  for  fifteen  years,  he 
has  held  his  present  position,  an  assistant  to  the  President  and  su- 
pervisor of  inspections  and  many  general  details  of  office  conduct. 

The  list  of  Secretaries  is  remarkably  short,  the  average  term  be- 
ing greatly  increased  by  the  long  service  of  Mr.  Sabin  ("Uncle  Jim," 
as  he  was  affectionately  addressed),  who  held  the  office  for  almost 
half  of  the  century. 


Secretaries 


Joshua  Vail 
Charles  Dewey 
James  T.  Sabin 


Mar.  31,  1828-Jan.  2,  1850 
Jan.  2,  1850-Dec.  I,  1871 
Dec.     1,  1871-July  25,  1921 


Delbert  W.  Cross,  the  Company's  youngest  official,  came  in  1906 
to  a  position  at  the  foot  of  Secretary  Sabin's  clerkship  list  and  as 
senior  clerk  became,  upon  Mr.  Sabin's  death  in  1921,  the  latter's  nat- 
ural successor. 

The  custody  of  the  Company's  growing  income  and  assets  has 
been  intrusted  to  these : 


Treasurers 

George   Worthington 

Mar.  31, 

1828-Jan. 

5, 

1832 

Oramel  H.  Smith 

Jan.      5, 

1832-May 

1, 

1834 

C.  Jay  Keith 

May     1, 

1834-June 

6, 

1837 

Homer  W.  Heaton 

June     6, 

1837-July 

4, 

1838 

Harry  Vail 

July     4, 

1838-Aug. 

3, 

1842 

James  T.  Thurston 

Aug.    3, 

1842-Aug. 

7, 

1850 

Jonathan  Edwards  Wright 

Aug.     7, 

1850-Oct. 

21, 

1851 

James  T.  Thurston 

Oct.  21, 

1851-Aug. 

15, 

1874 

Oscar  J.  Vail 

Aug.  15, 

1874-Aug. 

15, 

1878 

Horatio  N.  Taplin 

Aug.  15, 

1878-May 

6, 

1891 

William  T.  Dewey 

May     6, 

1891-May 

20, 

1911 
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Treasurer  Hermon  D.  Hopkins  came  to  the  position  following 
Mr.  Dewey's  death  in  May,  1911.  He  is  in  his  fortieth  year  with 
the  Company. 

Robert  Wilkinson,  Assistant  Treasurer,  entered  the  Department  as 
a  clerk  in  1904. 

Beginning  with  the  issue,  on  March  31,  1828,  of  seventy-two 
policies  insuring  property  to  the  amount  of  $86,430,  and  carry- 
ing premium  notes  aggregating  $3,969.01,  the  progress  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  one  of  wholesome,  steady  growth;  never  phenomenal, 
never,  in  the  darkest  days  of  general  business  depression  or  large- 
town  conflagration,  fraught  with  any  loss  of  confidence  or  by  any 
measure  of  peril  to  its  life  or  activities. 

Present  Financial  Condition — On  January  1,  1929,  the  "Old 
Mutual"  had  at  risk  $156,568,133;  cash  to  the  amount  of  $529,953.88 
in  bank  deposits ;  premium  notes  and  surplus  over  all  liabilities 
aggregating  $16,129,930.64;  and  had  reimbursed  unfortunate  policy- 
holders for  fire  losses  amounting  to  $14,958,310.45. 

Various  Homes — The  "Birthplace"  of  the  Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  was  in  the  law  office  of  Joshua  Vail,  in  the 
rear  of  his  residence  on  State  Street,  and  not  far  from  the  present 
site  of  the  Playhouse.  Here,  for  four  years,  the  Company's  business 
was  transacted.  The  primitive  character  of  this  first  Home  Office 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer's  "safe-deposit  vault," 
where  the  cash  was  nightly  secreted,  was  a  hole  in  the  floor. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  picture  of  the  Vermont  Mutual's 
Second  Home  cannot  here  be  presented.  So  far  as  the  writer  can 
learn,  if  was  "a  fire-proof  brick  building,  one-story  high."  Such  a 
building  was  mentioned  in  a  deed  to  the  Company  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  site  of  its  present  Home.  This  deed,  dated  October  15,  1832, 
and  signed  by  John  Barnard  Langdon,  described  the  property  as 
"being  a  part  of  the  Estate  of  James  H.  Langdon  and  the  same  land 
on  which  the  said  Company  have  already  erected  their  building." 
One  historical  writer  has  identified  this  as  the  "dwelling  of  Daniel 
Baldwin,  the  'living  room'  being  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
Company  and  to  the  use  of  the  family  at  the  same  time."  Such  a 
building  is  covered  to  Daniel  Baldwin,  as  principal,  by  Policy  No.  1, 
dated  March  21,  1828. 

July  9,  1835,  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  additional  land  was 
purchased  of  Ira  Day  and  M.  Cottrill  "to  be  occupied  by  said  Com- 
pany for  enlarging  their  building  and  privilege  of  adding  one  or 
more  stories  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  the   Company,"  and 
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the  enlarged  building  was  undoubtedly  that  therein  shown  as  Third 
Home  Office.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  was  occupied  from 
1850  to  1860  by  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont. 
Prior  to  its  completion,  Annual  Meetings  were  held  at  different 
places  in  the  "village,"  principally  at  the  State  House. 

March  4,  1869,  the  Company  acquired  five  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
additional  land  by  purchase  from  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  and 
secured  by  Elisha  J.  Jewett  the  frame  building  at  the  State-Taylor 
Street  corner,  then  known  as  the  J.  P.  Dewey  store.  This  building, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  occupied  as  a  temporary  office  by  the  Vermont 
Mutual,  was  moved  to  a  position  approximately  in  line  with  the 
westerly  side  of  the  Central  Vermont's  "front  yard,"  pending  erection 
of  the  building  now  in  use.  From  a  record  of  the  Directors'  Meeting 
of  November  3,  1869,  attested  by  Charles  Dewey,  Secretary,  is  taken 
the  following: 

A  letter  of  J.  Y.  Dewey  (then  President  of  the  National 
Life)  asking  for  a  donation  of  the  large  stove,  in  considera- 
tion of  permission  to  move  old  office  upon  grounds  near  Life 
Insurance    Co.,   was   received  and   considered   and    on   motion, 

VOTED    to   make   the   donation   asked. 

Just  how  much  "consideration"  the  motion  received  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  is  apparent  that  the  land  "rental"  for  one  year  was  not 
considered  exorbitant  by  "The  Vermont's"  Directorate. 

The  Third  Home  Office  was  demolished  in  1869,  and  in  1870  the 
Present  Home  Office,  which  covers  practically  the  entire  land-hold- 
ing of  the  Company,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $36,280.60.  With 
the  State  Building,  National  Life  Insurance  Company  buildings,  old 
and  new,  and  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  it  forms  one  of  a  group  which,  for 
the  traveler  familiar  with  railway  station  environment  in  most  cities, 
creates  a  remarkably  favorable  impression  of  Vermont's  Capital 
City,  as  he  emerges  from  the  local  station  of  the  Central  Vermont. 

Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company — This  Montpelier  Com- 
pany began  writing  policies  of  fire  insurance  on  the  28th  day  of 
July,  1875,  having  been  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Vermont  Leg- 
islature approved  November  24,  1874. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Company  was  held 
on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1875,  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Wells  in 
Montpelier,  and  at  that  meeting  a  temporary  organization  was  ef- 
fected and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of  by-laws.  George 
W.    Leslie   was   elected   temporary   secretary,   and   the   meeting   ad- 
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journed  to  meet  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1875,  and  at  that  meeting 
by-laws  were  adopted  and  permanent  officers  elected  by  the  direc- 
tors named  in  the  charter. 

The  work  of  obtaining  the  charter  and  organizing  the  Company 
was  done  by  Samuel  Wells  and  George  W.  Leslie,  and  the  first 
board  of  directors  was  composed  of  E.  B.  Campbell  of  Brattle- 
boro,  M.  D.  Gilman,  Samuel  Wells,  W.  F.  Braman,  Edward  W. 
Bailey,  James  W.  Brock,  A.  C.  Brown  of  Montpelier,  J.  M.  Slade  of 
Addison  County,  S.  H.  Berry,  Orange  County,  James  A.  Shedd, 
Chittenden  County. 

Officers  were  elected  at  the  meeting  held  April  27,  1875,  and 
were  E.  B.  Campbell,  president,  M.  D.  Gilman,  vice-president,  George 
W.  Leslie,  secretary,  W.  F.  Braman,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  first  president  of  the  Company,  was  of  the 
firm  of  Campbell  &  Cudworth,  insurance  agents  doing  business  in 
the  town  of  Brattleboro.  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to  hold  the  office 
of  president  until  1879,  when  Whitman  G.  Ferrin  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  Ferrin  served  until  1890.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  1890,  Marcus  M.  Cutler  was  elected  president,  who  had 
served  as  vice-president  for  some  years  prior,  and  continued  in  office 
until  1896,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  W.  Brock,  who  served 
the  Company  as  president  until  his  death  in  1918.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  held  July  10,  1918,  Harlan  W.  Kemp  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  October  30,  1922. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  October  17,  1923,  Ralph  B.  Denny  was 
elected  president. 

The  secretary  elected  at  the  organization  meeting,  George  W. 
Leslie  held  that  office  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  upon  his 
resignation,  W.  F.  Braman  was  elected  and  held  the  office  until  the 
election  of  A.  C.  Brown  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1879.  Mr.  Brown 
held  the  office  until  1884  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  H.  Ferrin,  who 
served  in  that  capacity  for  one  year,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1885,  W.  F.  Braman  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  offices 
he  continued  to  hold  until  later  in  the  year,  when  he  resigned  and 
John  H.  Senter  was  elected  secretary.  Mr.  Senter  continued  to 
serve  the  Company  as  secretary  until  1896,  and  at  the  meeting  held 
in  that  year  Harlan  W.  Kemp  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  until  July  10,  1918,  when  he  re- 
signed as  secretary  to  accept  the  office  of  president  of  the  Company, 
and  at  that  time  Ralph  B.  Denny  was  elected  secretary  in  his  place 
and  was  continued  in  that  office  until  the  annual  meeting  held  Oc- 
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tober  17,  1923.  At  that  meeting  Merrill  W.  Harris  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  has  been  continued  in  that  office  since 
that   date. 

The  office  of  treasurer  was  held  by  W.  F.  Braman  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Company  until  the  election  of  Harlan 
W.  Kemp  in  1885.  Mr.  Kemp  continued  to  serve  as  treasurer  of 
the  Company  for  thirty-two  years,  when  he  resigned  as  treasurer 
and  Ralph  B.  Denny  was  elected  treasurer,  and  he  continued  until 
the  annual  meeting  of  1923,  when  Merrill  W.  Harris  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Union  Mutual  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
people  of  Vermont  additional  facilities  for  obtaining  assessment 
mutual  insurance.  The  assessment  mutual  plan  of  writing  fire  in- 
surance seemed  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Vermont 
than  the  plan  of  payment  in  advance,  and  for  many  years  the  Com- 
pany wrote  business  only  on  the  assessment  mutual  plan.  As  the 
Company  grew  older  and  continued  its  business,  there  was  a  call 
for  insurance  to  be  written  on  the  so-called  stock  or  paid-up  plan, 
and  the  Company  decided  to  give  its  patrons  the  benefit  of  that  form 
of  insurance  should  they  desire  it.  In  1917  the  directors  were  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  call  on  the  part  of  patrons  of  the  Company 
for  policies  written  on  the  mutual  plan,  premiums  payable  in  ad- 
vance, and  dividends,  if  any,  to  be  returned  to  the  policyholder  at 
the  end  of  the  policy  term.  The  directors  immediately  instructed 
the  officers  to  issue  this  form  of  insurance  when  it  was  desired,  so 
the  Company,  after  that  date,  was  writing  insurance  on  the  assess- 
ment mutual  plan,  dividend  mutual  plan,  and  stock  plan,  and  has 
continued  to  write  those  forms  of  insurance. 

In  1921  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  directors  that  it 
might  be  desirable  for  the  Company  to  change  its  plan  of  writing 
assessment  mutual  insurance,  and  after  some  months  of  investiga- 
tion and  consideration,  the  directors  voted  to  depart  from  the  old- 
time  assessment  mutual  plan  used  in  Vermont  and  write  policies  for 
its  patrons  without  collecting  an  advance  premium,  except  a  small 
charge  made  by  the  agent  soliciting  the  risk  as  a  policy  fee.  This 
plan  was  well  received  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  and  its  patrons 
and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  a  good  many  lines  of  new  busi- 
ness to  the  Company  and  its  agents.  At  the  same  time  the  Company 
did  away  with  requiring  its  policyholders  to  sign  a  premium  note.  A 
great  many  of  our  Vermont  people  objected  to  signing  a  note  for 
any  purpose,  and  the  directors  decided  that  a  simple  guarantee  on 
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the  part  of  the  policyholder  to  pay  the  assessments  due  would  be 
sufficient  without  the  note.  This  has  apparently  added  greatly  to 
the  desirability  of  the  Union  Mutual  policies. 

The  growth  of  the  Company  as  to  insurance  in  force,  assessable 
amount,  surplus,  and  number  of  policyholders  continued  steadily 
from  the  date  the  Company  began  writing  business.  The  growth 
has  been  healthy  and  the  business  has  been  written  along  conserva- 
tive  lines. 

On  March  31,  1929,  the  total  amount  of  business  in  force  was 
$72,339,810,  and  its  policyholders  numbered  31,118,  and  its  sur- 
plus to  policyholders  was  $147,347.98. 

At  the  time  the  Company  was  organized  the  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  office  of  the  Farmers  Mutual,  located  in  the  Reed  Block 
in  Montpelier.  However,  soon  after  the  Company  began  writing 
policies,  the  office  was  moved  to  the  Union  Block,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  Company  was  taken  over  by  the  insurance  firm  of 
Senter  &  Kemp,  and  the  Company  being  under  their  management, 
the  office  of  the  Company  was  moved  to  the  Senter  &  Kemp  office 
in  the  block  known  as  the  Post  Office  Block.  In  1900  the  Company 
moved  to  the  office  which  it  now  occupies  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  State  Streets,  Montpelier,  and  the  building  in  which  the  office 
is  located  was  purchased  by  the  Company  in  1925  for  a  permanent 
home. 

The  board  of  directors  at  the  present  time  is  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  Gilbert  M.  Campbell,  Curtis  S.  Emery,  Henry 
M.  McFarland,  Fred  Blanchard,  Ralph  B.  Denny,  Fred  A.  Howland, 
Henry  L.  Farwell,  Harthan  F.  Leslie,  Franklin  S.  Billings,  John  P. 
Adams,  Charles  M.  Smith,  Merrill  W.  Harris,  Guy  W.  Bailey. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  are:  Ralph  B.  Denny,  president,  Fred 
Blanchard,  vice-president,  Gilbert  M.  Campbell,  vice-president,  Mer- 
rill W.  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Maud  L.  Shurtleff,  assistant 
secretary,  Henry  L.  Farwell  and  John  P.  Adams,  auditors. 

The  Green  Mountain  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  or- 
ganized under  an  application  for  a  charter  dated  July  22,  1916;  the 
charter  being  signed  by  the  following:  Robert  W.  Simonds,  Ben- 
jamin Gates,  Stanley  C.  Wilson,  George  L.  Blanchard,  Joseph  G. 
Brown,  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  James  M.  Boutwell,  Frank  E.  Lowe,  Harry 
E.  Parker,  J.  W.  Fowler,  Fred  A.  Field,  Harry  S.  Howard,  Frank 
C.  Williams,  Bernard  J.  Mulcahy,  Walter  A.  Dutton,  Sanford  A. 
Daniels,  and  Herbert  G.  Barber. 
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The  actual  organization  of  the  Company  took  place  May  14, 
1919,  at  which  time  the  following  members  were  elected  as  Trustees : 
Edward  H.  Deavitt,  Charles  E.  Schoff,  Hugh  J.  M.  Jones,  James 
W.  Fowler,  Martin  A.  Brown,  George  L.  Blanchard,  Luther  A. 
Cobb,  Sanford  A.  Daniels,  Max  L.  Powell,  H.  Julius  Volholm,  A. 
Barber  Noyes,  Harry  Daniels,  James  F.  Dewey,  William  E.  Harlow 
and  William  A.  Ellis. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  meeting  May  14,  1919 : 
President,  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  Vice-President,  George  L.  Blanchard, 
Vice-President,  Charles  E.  Schoff,  Treasurer,  Edward  H.  Deavitt 
and  Secretary,  William  A.  Ellis. 

The  Company  was  organized  with  a  guaranty  capital  of  $50,000 
and  it  was  the  first  company  in  this  State  that  was  incorporated 
with  the  authority  to  write  three  forms  of  policies — the  Assessment 
Mutual  policy,  on  which  notes  were  taken  and  the  assessment  made 
on  these  notes  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  the  losses  and  expenses 
that  occurred  during  the  year ;  the  second  form  of  policy  was  a 
Cash  Premium  policy  on  which  an  assessment  could  not  be  made 
and  the  third  policy  was  known  as  a  Dividend  policy,  which  form 
permits  the  assured  to  be  assessed  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  orig- 
inal premium  and  on  which  the  Company  can  pay  a  dividend  at  the 
expiration   of  the   policy. 

The  same  officers  held  their  respective  offices  until  September, 
1922,  at  which  time  W.  A.  Ellis  resigned  as  Secretary  and  Joseph 
G.  Brown  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  Company  has  continued  to  grow  until  it  is  now  doing  the 
third  largest  fire  insurance  business  of  any  company  in  this  State. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  business  for  the  year  1928: 

OUTGO 

Reinsurance,    Premiums  and 

Assessments  $121,963.87 

Agents'    Commissions  55,620.17 

Dividends  18,290.13 

General   Expense  36,727.56 

Losses    Incurred  159,051.03 
Excess  of  Income  over  Outgo      4,043.87 


INCOME 

Premiums  and  assess- 

ments 

$272,808.78 

Dividends 

10,430.94 

Commissions 

26,674.77 

Interest 

2,605.84 

Reinsured  Losses 

81,042.61 

Salvage 

587.50 

Profit  on  Sale  of 

Bonds 

1,546.19 

$395,696.63 

$395,696.63 


Burlington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company — This  Company 
was  chartered  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  December  8,  1906.  The 
original  incorporators  were  C.  W.  Brownell,  C.  S.  Isham,  E.  S.  Adsit, 
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J.  H.  Macomber,  C.  L.  Woodbury,  E.  W.  J.  Hawkins,  F.  O.  Beaupre, 
Herald  Stevens,  D.  C.  Hawley,  Thomas  Reeves,  P.  H.  Corley,  J.  L. 
Southwick,  H.  B.  Shaw,  J.  J.  Flynn,  Charles  H.  Mower,  B.  J.  Derby, 
C.  P.  Cowles  of  Burlington,  H.  W.  Tracy  of  Shelburne,  S.  A.  Brown- 
ell,  Homer  Wright  of  Essex,  F.  G.  Nichols  of  Richmond,  W.  B. 
Douglass  of  Williston,  H.  M.  McFarland  of  Hyde  Park,  R.  G.  Rob- 
inson of  Berlin,  N.  K.  Chaffey,  E.  S.  Kinsley  of  Rutland  and  Leroy 
C.  Russell  of  Middlebury. 

December  29,  1906,  the  incorporators  elected  the  following  di- 
rectors: C.  W.  Brownell,  E.  S.  Adsit,  C.  S.  Isham,  J.  H.  Macomber, 
J.  J.  Flynn,  J.  L.  Southwick,  P.  H.  Corley,  Thomas  Reeves,  Herald 
Stevens  and  E.  W.  J.  Hawkins. 

Of  this  board  C.  W.  Brownell,  E.  S.  Adsit,  J.  H.  Macomber,  J. 
J.  Flynn  and  J.  L.  Southwick  are  now  living. 

The  first  board  of  directors  organized  December  29,  1906,  with 
the  election  of  C.  W.  Brownell,  President;  E.  W.  J.  Hawkins,  Secre- 
tary; J.  H.  Macomber,  Treasurer. 

The  Company  was  authorized  by  its  charter  "to  insure  on  both 
mutual  and  paid-up  plans  all  kinds  of  property  against  loss  or  dam- 
age from  or  by  fire,  lightning,  cyclone,  hail,  windstorms  or  by  any 
other  means  except  that  of  design  of  the  insured,  invasion  or  in- 
surrection"; and  also  to  issue  policies  of  indemnity  for  loss  or  dam- 
age to  plate  glass.  Authorization  was  later  broadened  by  amend- 
ment of  charter  to  embrace  coverage  of  loss  or  damage  from  burg- 
lary, theft,  rents,  use,  occupancy  and  collision.  Business  was  begun 
June  1,  1907,  with  the  issue  of  policy  No.  1  to  C.  W.  Brownell. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  January  15,  1908,  at  which 
meeting  report  was  made  covering  seven  months  showing  that  the 
Company  had  written  policies  covering  risks  located  in  nine  counties 
in  the  State,  in  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  covering  in 
amount  $130,000,  with  premium  notes  amounting  to  $15,000.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  losses,  or  rather  the  loss,  as  there  was  only  one, 
was  $8.33,  paid  to  James  A.  Kelley,  assured  under  policy  No.  33, 
showing  a  very  satisfactory  loss  ratio. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  original  charter  for  a  cash  capital  or 
guaranty  fund  of  $10,000,  which  by  amendment  of  charter  in  1926 
was  increased  to  $25,000. 

The  Company  had  its  office  from  commencement  of  business  at 
161  Main  Street,  Burlington,  until  1922,  when  it  purchased  premises 
on  corner  of  Church  and  Main  streets,  where  it  now  has  commodious 
offices  on  second  floor  with  entrance  at  174  Main  Street. 
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Statistics  of  the  Company  show, — 

Policies    issued   to   April    1,    1929                38354 
Amount    of    premiums    and    assessments    from  or- 
ganization  of   Company   to   April   1,    1929  $941,104.26 
Amount  of  losses  paid  covering  same  time  559,880.61 
Loss  ratio  59%  plus 
Surplus    as    to    policyholders,    April    1,    1929  8,693.12 

Directors,  April  1,  1929:  Elbridge  S.  Adsit,  Carl  B.  Brownell, 
Chauncey  S.  Brownell,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Reuben  A.  Cooke, 
John  J.  Flynn,  Henry  M.  McFarland,  James  H.  Macomber,  Dallas 
F.  Pollard,  Juan  Robinson,  John  L.  Southwick,  Charles  L.  Wood- 
bury. Officers :  President,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Elbridge  S.  Adsit,  John  L.  Southwick ;  Secretary,  Frank  L.  Start ; 
Treasurer,  James  H.  Macomber;  Special  Agent,  Henry  M.  McFar- 
land. 

Patrons  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Company — A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  in  1915  by  Hon.  Abram  W.  Foote,  Repre- 
sentative from  Cornwall,  similar  to  the  cooperative  fire  insurance 
law  of  New  York.  This  became  a  law  and  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Fire  Insurance  Company  was  organized  August  13,  1915,  and  com- 
menced business  September  1,  1915.  In  thirteen  years  its  business 
has  increased  from  risks  amounting  to  $213,117  in  1915  to  outstand- 
ing insurance  of  $6,013,920.91  on  January  1,  1929.  In  1928  this 
company  wrote  $1,251,678.50  of  new  business  and  has  not  borrowed 
any  money  to  conduct  its  business  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  com- 
pany saved  its  patrons  over  $15,000  in  assessments  the  past  year 
and  reported  the  largest  assets  in  their  history.  The  actual  ex- 
penses for  conducting  the  business  have  been  less  than  eight  per 
cent  and  the  average  assessment  is  $2.40  on  a  thousand  dollars  for 
a  year.  These  are  the  present  officers:  President,  Willis  N.  Cady, 
Middlebury;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Lawrence,  Springfield;  Secre- 
tary, Abram  W.  Foote,  Cornwall;  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Benedict, 
Cornwall.  Their  board  of  eighteen  directors  include  some  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  Vermont. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Company — That  other  farm- 
ers besides  members  of  the  Grange  might  have  the  benefits  of  a 
cooperative  company  Former  Lieutenant-Governor  Foote  organ- 
ized on  August  14,  1924,  the  company  just  named.  The  two  com- 
panies work  together  and  farm  property  risks  to  the  amount  of 
$4,000   can   be    taken   by   both   companies,   each   issuing   policies    of 
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$2,000.  The  new  company  started  business  with  $370,405  and  re- 
ported on  January  1,  1929,  insurance  outstanding  of  $4,395,176.50. 
They  wrote  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  new  business  on  farm 
property  in  1928  and  their  underwriting  expense,  including  taxes  and 
advertising,  was  9.43  per  cent  of  the  premiums  earned.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  President,  Edward  H.  Peet,  Cornwall ;  Vice- 
President,  William  H.  Jackman,  Vergennes ;  Secretary,  Abram  W. 
Foote,  Cornwall;  Treasurer,  Homer  S.  Cobb,  Middlebury.  Eighteen 
successful  farmers  from  all  over  the  State  are  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Granite  Mutual  Insurance  Company — This  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1906  by  a  group  of  men  in  Barre  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
further  insurance  facilities  for  the  people  of  Vermont.  The  Com- 
pany was  chartered  in  the  same  year  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Beginning  in  a  very  small  way  it  has  grown  constantly  and 
steadily  until  it  is  one  of  the  strong,  sound  financial  institutions  of 
the  State  in  which  our  people  justly  take  pride.  At  the  start  a  guar- 
anty reserve  fund  was  subscribed  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,  which  was 
never  touched.  Several  years  later  when  the  business  had  grown 
to  the  point  where  this  reserve  was  no  longer  needed,  it  was  returned 
to  the  subscribers.  Even  though  the  income  of  the  Company,  in  its 
early  years,  was  exceedingly  limited,  by  careful  underwriting  and 
watchful  supervision  the  assessment  levies  were  maintained  at  a 
normal  rate  and  steady  growth  resulted. 

The  first  offices  of  the  Company  were  in  the  Wood  Block  in 
Barre  and  at  that  time  the  Company  employed  only  one  part-time 
clerk.  Later  as  the  business  increased  the  offices  were  moved  to 
the  Aldrich  Building  and  have  remained  there  up  to  the  present. 
The  Company  now  has  a  force  of  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and 
clerks  as  well  as  full-time  executives,  special  agents  and  inspectors. 
The  office  itself  covers  most  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Aldrich  Build- 
ing in  the  center  of  Barre's  business  district. 

The  Company  writes  three  types  of  policies  on  regular  fire  lines, 
the  assessment,  the  paid-up  and  the  dividend  plans.  It  also  writes 
fire  and  theft  insurance  on  automobiles.  A  large  portion  of  the 
farm  insurance  in  Vermont  is  written  on  the  assessment  plan  where- 
in the  farmer  pays  a  nominal  fee  at  the  writing  of  the  policy  and 
each  year  on  August  1,  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  pays  an  assess- 
ment which  is  levied  against  him  by  the  Company,  on  a  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  premium  notes  in  force  to  expenses  and  losses. 
This  system  of  insurance  is  peculiar  to  Vermont  and  is  a  distinct 
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advantage  to  the  Vermont  farmer  in  the  protection  of  his  property. 

The  Granite  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  over  $26,000,000 
insurance  in  force  and  its  resources  total  over  $3,000,000.  It  has 
always  been  interested  in  Vermont,  its  industries,  its  mercantile 
establishments,  its  schools,  churches  and  homes,  and  particularly  its 
farms.  It  has  used  its  influence  always  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
protect  his  property  against  loss  by  fire,  believing  that  by  such  pro- 
tection the  preservation  and  improvement  of  property  in  Vermont 
can  best  be  maintained. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  President, 
Albert  A.  Sargent;  Vice  Presidents,  Clyde  W.  Perry,  H.  William 
Scott;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rufus  G.  Robinson. 

The  State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company — The  State  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Rutland,  was  chartered  by  special  Act 
of  Legislature  in  1898,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  Novem- 
ber 29,  1898.  The  incorporators  were :  John  A.  Mead,  Thomas  C. 
Robbins,  Leon  G.  Bagley,  Edward  M.  Butler,  Charles  A.  Gale,  Hen- 
ry O.  Edson,  Justus  R.  Hoadley,  Jesse  E.  Thomson,  Henry  O. 
Carpenter  and  Frederick  M.  Butler.  The  organization  was  com- 
pleted and  issued  its  first  policies  on  March  1,  1899,  with  $65,000 
of  insurance  in  force.  The  first  officers  were :  Henry  O.  Carpenter, 
President,  John  A.  Mead,  Vice-President,  Fred  A.  Field,  Treasurer, 
and  Justus  R.  Hoadley,  Secretary. 

For  two  years  it  issued  only  Mutual  policies  upon  the  assess- 
ment plan,  and  in  November,  1900,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  amendment  to  its  Charter  permitting  it  to  receive 
cash  premiums  for  policies  in  place  of  the  deposited  note.  This 
amendment  allowed  the  Company  to  do,  not  to  exceed,  20  per  cent 
of  its  total  business  on  this  plan.  The  amendment  also  permitted  it 
to  issue  a  Capital  Stock  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  be  kept  as  a  fund 
for  the  better  protection  and  security  of  its  policyholders ;  only 
$26,950  has  been  issued. 

In  March,  1891,  it  bought  the  business  and  good  will  of  the 
New  England  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  Stock  Company,  which 
had  been  operating  for  twenty  years,  with  home  office  in  Rutland. 
This  purchase  included  the  assets  of  the  New  England  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  and  good  will ;  and  the  contract  for  purchase  pro- 
vided that  the  State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  should  as- 
sume all  of  its  liabilities,  including  the  unpaid  losses,  and  all  of 
these  obligations  were  taken  care  of  by  the  State  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company. 
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In  February,  1906,  in  a  conflagration  in  the  business  section  of 
Rutland,  which  destroyed  $700,000  of  property,  the  State  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  suffered  the  loss  of  its  office  furniture  and 
fixtures  and  many  records,  but  the  conservative  methods  saved  it 
from  a  large  loss  under  its  insurance  policies  covering  the  property 
of  other  people,  and  after  occupying  a  temporary  office  for  about 
eighteen  months  it  took  its  offices  in  the  new  Mead  Building,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1907,  where  its  Headquarters  have  been  since  that  time. 

Its  financial  statement  as  of  December  31,  1928,  is  as  follows: 

ASSETS 


Cash  in  Office  and  Banks 

$11,113.33 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 

36,400.00 

Real    Estate 

2,500.00 

Balance    due    from    Agents 

1,496.39 

Accrued  Assessments 

11,056.84 

Accrued  Interest 

919.11 

Office    Furniture 

1,200.00 

$64,685.67 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned    Premiums  $8,928.87 

Losses    Unpaid    (not    due,  and    in    proc- 
ess   of    adjustment)  2,306.81 
Taxes   accrued  700.00 
All  other  items                                                 6,390.16        18,325.84 


Surplus    for    Policy-Holders  $  46,359.83 

Premiums  Notes  in  force  559,797.00 


Assets   for   the   Protection   of   Policy-Holders     $606,156.83 
Amount   of   Insurance   in   force,  $5,627,064.00 

Its  present  directors  and  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Wal- 
lace W.  Nichols;  Vice-President,  Carl  B.  Hinsman ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  R.  Hoadley;  W.  W.  Nichols,  J.  A.  Barney,  L.  G.  Bag- 
ley,  L.  H.  Fish,  C.  B.  Hinsman,  J.  R.  Hoadley,  H.  C.  Farrar,  C.  D. 
W.  Hoadley,  W.  B.  Mills,  F.  M.  Butler. 

Its  growth  for  the  thirty  years  that  it  has  been  doing  business 
has  been  on  a  very  conservative  line,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  cost  to  property  owners  has  been  moderate  and  less  than 
the  established  rates  of  Stock  Companies,  it  has  accumulated  a 
reasonable  surplus  for  the  protection  of  policyholders  as  shown  by 
its  financial  statement. 
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The  Vermont  Accident  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated 
under  Act  237  of  the  laws  of  1900  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  That 
Act  allowed  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  This  was  amended  under 
Act  414  of  the  laws  of  1906  allowing  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
Company  was  organized  for  business  in  1906,  with  its  Home  Office 
in  Rutland,  and  wrote  its  first  policy  on  May  6  of  that  year. 

Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  substantial,  first  operating  in 
Vermont  only  for  several  years,  and  then  branching  out  into  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  It  now  has  agencies  and  business  well  scat- 
tered through  the  three  northern  New  England  States,  where  it  en- 
joys the  fullest  confidence  of  the  insurance  public  and  State  insurance 
officials. 

It  is  the  only  Vermont  company  writing  Health  and  Accident 
Insurance  although  there  have  been  others  which  have  either  dis- 
continued those  lines  or  gone  out  of  business. 

In  1909  the  present  officers  took  charge  of  the  Company  and 
have  remained  in  their  respective  offices  for  over  twenty  years.  They 
are  as  follows:  President,  H.  C.  Farrar,  Rutland;  Vice-President, 
M.  G.  Morse,  Hardwick;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Mason, 
Rutland;  Medical  Adviser,  Dr.  S.  W.  Hammond,  Rutland. 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Indemnity  Company — This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  April  1,  1920,  and  commenced  business  in 
the  city  of  Barre  on  October  1  of  the  same  year.  It  started  with  no 
capital  stock  or  assets  of  any  kind,  depending  entirely  on  its  premi- 
ums to  pay  its  losses.  The  incorporators  were  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  J.  B. 
Magnaghi,  E.  J.  Batchelder,  Allan  W.  Reid,  Battista  Lucchina,  Ar- 
thur Anderson,  Samuel  Gerrard,  Joseph  G.  Calcagni,  Armando  Com- 
olli,  Waldron  Shield,  Aron  Gustafson,  William  Barclay,  W.  P. 
Scott,  J.  C.  Booth,  and  J.  P.  Corskie.  But  due  credit  should  be 
given  to  Alexander  Duncan  and  Alexander  A.  Milne,  who,  with 
Morton  H.  McAllister,  did  most  of  the  soliciting  and  getting  the 
work  up  to  a  point  where  the  incorporators  took  on  the  formation 
of  the  company.  The  rates  charged  for  this  company  have  never 
been  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  rate  charged  by  old  line 
stock  insurance  companies. 

The  company  was  organized  to  carry  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  on  granite  manufacturing  plants.  At  no  time  has  the 
business  been  large  as  it  is  confined  strictly  to  granite  cutting  plants 
in  the  Barre  district.  All  of  its  losses  have  been  settled  without 
resort  to  the  courts.  The  assets  have  shown  a  steady  growth  until 
they  amounted  to  $50,992.49  on  January  1,  1928,  with  a  net  surplus 
of  $32,048.20. 
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Its  present  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  H.  J.  M.  Jones; 
Secretary,  William  Barclay;  Treasurer,  Morton  H.  McAllister;  First 
Vice-President,  Maurice  Watkins ;  Second  Vice-President,  F.  A. 
Grearson. 

American  Fidelity  Company — This  Company  was  incorporated  in 
November,  1900,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  The  in- 
corporators were  James  W.  Brock,  Hiram  A.  Huse,  Ralph  B.  Denny, 
Harlan  W.  Kemp  and  M.  E.  Smilie,  all  of  Montpelier,  Vermont.  The 
kinds  of  business  to  be  undertaken  were  the  writing  of  fidelity  and 
surety  bonds.  By  amendments  to  its  charter  the  Company  was  subse- 
quently empowered  to  write  accident,  health,  burglary,  liability,  auto- 
mobile, property  damage,  workmen's  compensation  and  plate  glass 
insurance.  Business  was  begun  in  1901,  and  to  quote  from  Best's 
Insurance  Reports, — "The  underwriting  of  the  Company  under  com- 
petent and  experienced  management  has  been  profitable." 

In  1921  this  Company  introduced  a  new  plan  for  the  writing 
of  automobile  liability  policies  which  has  met  with  widespread  ap- 
proval as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  now  writes  more  of  this 
class  of  business  than  any  other  Company  writing  business  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  the  number  of  satisfied  policyholders  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  Under  this  plan  we  "REWARD  FOR  CAREFUL 
DRIVING"  by  returning  to  such  policyholders  for  whom  we  do 
not  pay  a  claim,  10%  of  their  original  premium.  During  the  year 
1928  this  item  of  dividends  to  policyholders  amounted  to  $16,296.71. 

The  Company  was  last  examined  by  the  Insurance  Department 
of  Vermont  in  1926  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  American  Fidelity  Company  is  a  representative  Vermont 
Company,  operated  by  Vermonters  on  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
lines  which  insures  a  healthy  and  progressive  growth. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are :  President,  Charles  H. 
Darling;  Vice-President,  Henry  L.  Farwell;  Treasurer,  Ralph  B. 
Denny;  Secretary,  Harry  J.  Woodward. 

The  President  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Vermont  Bar  and 
was  formerly  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  Burlington,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. The  Vice-President  has  been  connected  with  the  Company  for 
the  past  eleven  years  in  charge  of  finances.  The  Treasurer  has  filled 
that  position  since  1915;  he  is  also  President  of  the  Union  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier,  Vermont,  an  old  and  repu- 
table Company. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT 

The   old   time   roads,   they   used   to   run 

Right  over  all  the  hills  and  rises ; 
And  make  the  shortest  kind  of  cut 

To  get  to  Benning  W  entworth1  s  frizes. 
They  wasn't  tiffed  with  tefid  tar, 

They  might  have  made  a  shofer  cavil; 
But  they  were  all  the  kind  of  roads 

Our  settler  fathers  had  to  travel. 

—DANIEL   L.    CADY. 

In  the  St.  Johnsbury  "Caledonian"  of  October  24,  1837,  almost  a 
century  ago,  there  is  a  letter  written  by  one  who  signs  himself  "Old 
Highway  Surveyor"  complaining  about  the  condition  of  the  Ver- 
mont roads.  Many  Vermonters  since  have  written  their  home  town 
papers  along  similar  lines  and  the  editorial  columns  have  been  filled 
with  the  same  kind  of  criticism.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  turn- 
pikes of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  cement  highways  of  today 
when  by  our  progressive  Highway  department  half  the  State's  in- 
come is  spent  annually  on  a  constructive  road  program  that  grows 
better  and  larger  every  year.    This  unknown  writer  said, 

Perhaps  the  roads  in  this  State  are  as  good  and  our  expense  in  making  and 
repairing  them  as  little  as  they  are  anywhere  else.  But  I  have  long  believed 
that  we  might,  with  our  present  expense,  have  better  roads.  I  am  for  having 
the  State  adopt  some  new  plan  or  system,  as  you  perhaps  would  call  it.  The 
present  method  of  getting  our  highways  made  and  mended  might  be  good  enough 
fifty  years  ago,  but  I  am  grandly  mistaken  if  it  is  the  best  now. 

This  "highwayman"  was  years  ahead  of  his  day  and  generation 
for  he  advocates  in  this  letter  a  town  tax,  a  highway  superintendent 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  district  superintendents  and  "lieu- 
tenants," A  perusal  of  this  chapter  will  show  that  all  of  these  sugges- 
tions were  adopted,  though  it  was  many  decades  before  the  present 
good  roads  movement  was  inaugurated.  The  turnpikes  became  the 
roads  that  the  unknown  writer  very  properly  criticized ;  the  old 
roads  in  the  present  century  became  the  gravel  roads  that  were 
fine  highways  when  properly  kept  up,  and  these  in  turn  are  now 
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fast  being  replaced  by  the  cement  roads  that  the  increasing  travel  by 
automobiles  demanded.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Green  Mountain 
State  has  finally  arrived  in  road  building. 

Early  Roads  and  the  Development  of  State  Aid — The  history  of 
the  road  program  in  Vermont  from  the  settlement  of  the  State  to 
the  present  time  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  has  been  well  told 
in  the  official  report  of  the  survey  of  transportation  issued  in  1927 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  and  the  State  Highway  Department. 
It  is  a  most  authentic  and  informing  contribution  to  this  chapter  and 
here  follows : 

In  the  settlement  of  Vermont,  the  early  hunters  and  traders  found  traces 
and  trails  that  had  been  used  by  the  Indians  for  many  years  before  the  coming 
of  Champlain  and  other  explorers.  These  early  ways  were  well  defined  and 
followed  the  waterways  in  many  cases.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  they 
paralleled  Lake  Champlain  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  and  Otter  Creek  for 
its  entire  length.  The  northern  and  southwestern  trails  were  located  on  the 
fairly  level  land  between  Lake  Champlain  on  the  west  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains on  the  east.  The  cross-over  trails  and  early  roads  connecting  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State  usually  followed  a  stream  part  of  the  way  and 
then  crossed  the  mountains  through  low  gaps  or  notches,  as  shown  on  the 
earliest  available  road  map,  which  represents  the  routes  of  travel  in  1796. 

Many  of  the  highways  were  improved  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  private  turnpike  companies  and  operated  as  toll  roads.  Most  of 
these  toll  roads,  however,  were  poorly  maintained  and  eventually,  on  this  ac- 
count, were  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns,  which  ever  since  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for  all  road  construction  and  maintenance  in 
the  State. 

In  1892  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  which,  in  addition  to  provi- 
sions for  the  election  of  road  commissioners  in  each  town  and  the  collection  of 
town  taxes  in  money  instead  of  labor,  provided  that  a  portion  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  highways  be  raised  by  a  general  five-cent  tax  to  be  expended 
as  State  aid  to  the  towns.  This  was  the  first  legislation  providing  for  State 
participation  in  highway  improvement  and  established  the  principle  of  State  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  Vermont  highways.  The  General  Assembly,  at  the  same 
time,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  highway  system  of  the  State  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

This  commission  during  the  next  two  years  inspected  several  hundred 
miles  of  roads  to  ascertain  their  condition,  held  public  hearings,  and  accumulated 
information  from  the  road  commissioners  concerning  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  availability  of  road  materials,  and  the  machinery  and 
road  equipment  owned  by  the  towns.  It  found  that  the  working  of  the  highways 
previously  had  been  confined  mainly  to  plowing  and  scraping  the  soil  at  the 
sides  of  the  highway  into  the  roadways,  and  roughly  shaping  it,  and  that  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to   the  proper   selection   of   material,   so   that   a   large 
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amount  of  worthless,  and  in  some  cases  harmful,  material  had  been  used  in  the 
road-bed. 

It  reported  that  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1892  approximately  four 
million  dollars,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  bridges,  had  been  expended  on 
the  roads  by  the  towns,  and  that  very  little  durable  improvement  had  resulted. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  were  the  basis  of  the  highway  law  of  1894, 
which  required  that  the  five-cent  State  tax  should  be  used  only  for  improve- 
ments of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character  on  the  main  roads,  and  that  the 
town  road  commissioners  should  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditure  of 
this  fund  to  the  State  Highway  Commission.  It  was  also  provided  that  town 
taxes  voted  for  highway  purposes  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than   the  construction   and   improvement   of  highways. 

The  act  of  1898,  creating  the  office  of  Highway  Commissioner,  was  the  first 
step  toward  control  of  the  highways  by  a  central  State  agency.  The  new 
Highway  Commissioner  was  responsible,  through  the  town  commissioners,  for 
the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
permanent  highway  improvement,  and  was  to  notify  each  town  of  the  amount 
of  money  to  which  it  was  entitled  under  the  State-aid  apportionment  for  the 
year.  He  was  required  to  issue  instructions  to  the  town  road  commissioners, 
defining  the  character  of  improvements  that  would  be  considered  permanent, 
and  to  give  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  construction,  the  most  advisable 
surfacing  materials,  the  proper  methods  of  drainage,  and  construction  of  cul- 
verts, and  to  make  such  other  suggestions  as  would  aid  the  town  road  com- 
missioners in  properly  expending  the  State  funds  for  permanent  road  improve- 
ment. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  identifying  motor  vehicles  and  licensing  operators, 
the  State  legislature,  in  1904,  fixed  the  fees  for  the  registration  and  driver's 
license  at  $2  each;  but  annual  registration  was  not  required  until  1908. 

No  other  important  changes  were  made  in  the  highway  laws  until  1906, 
when  the  extent  of  State  supervision  and  the  powers  of  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner  were  increased.  The  legislature  then  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  commissioners  under  the  complete  control  of  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  five-cent  tax,  appropriated  $50,000 
annually  to  be  available  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $300  to 
those  towns  that  duplicated  this  amount. 

In  1908  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $75,000;  the  law  also 
providing  that  all  funds  received  from  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles  and 
the  licensing  of  operators,  above  the  cost  of  administering  the  motor  vehicle 
bureau,  should  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  the  maintenance 
fund  and  to  be  used  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  main  thoroughfares  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner.  The  establishment  of  the 
maintenance  fund  enabled  the  Highway  Commissioner  to  inaugurate  a  plan  of 
systematic  maintenance  of  State  roads. 

The  legislation  of  1912  provided  for  the  establishment  of  patrol  mainten- 
ance on  all  or  a  part  of  the  State-aid  system,  the  patrolmen  to  be  employed  by 
the  State,  and  an  equitable  part  of  the  town  highway  tax  to  be  expended  to- 
gether with  money  furnished  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
selected  highways.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  ten  patrol  routes  were  es- 
tablished, embracing  70  miles  of  State-aid  highways,  in  1913. 
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In  1914  the  number  of  patrol  maintenance  routes  were  increased  to  44,  cov- 
ering 286  miles,  and  the  mileage  thus  provided  for  gradually  increased,  until  in 
1925  there  were  2,232  miles  of  State-aid  highways  under  patrol  maintenance. 

The  legislation  of  1915,  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  bridge 
fund  of  $15,000,  made  it  possible  for  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  to  cor- 
relate the  bridge  work  on  the  State  highways  with  the  improvement  of  the 
highways.  Under  this  law,  towns  building  or  rebuilding  bridges  on  State  roads 
were  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  State  engineer,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  with  a  limit  of  $300  for  bridges  from  4  to  30  feet  in  span.  The 
Highway  Commissioner  was  given  full  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  bridge 
fund. 

The  law  of  1906,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  county  highway 
commissioners,  was  amended  by  the  Act  of  1917,  which  provided  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  State  into  highway  districts  and  the  appointment  of  district  highway 
commissioners  as  representatives  of  the  State  highway  department  to  supervise 
State-aid  work.  Under  this  law  the  State  was  divided  into  eleven  districts,  and 
the  same  number  of  district  commissioners  were  appointed. 

The  Federal-aid  Act,  approved  by  Congress  July  11,  1916,  was  accepted  by 
the  legislature  in  1917,  and  full  power  was  given  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  provided  thereby.  The  Commissioner 
was  authorized  to  use  as  much  as  might  be  necessary  of  the  available  funds  to 
secure  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  designate  the  roads  to  be  im- 
proved, constructed,  or  reconstructed  under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Act. 

The  weight  limit  of  motor  vehicles  was  fixed  in  1919  at  12,500  pounds,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  load;  and  this  limit  was  increased  in  1925 
to  16,000  pounds. 

The  year  1921  was  marked  by  important  changes  in  the  highway  laws,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  creation  of  the  State  Highway  Board  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Governor  as 
chairman.  Under  this  law  a  Commissioner  of  Highways  was  appointed  by  the 
Highway  Board. 

The  general  duties  of  the  State  Highway  Board  were  to  manage  and  super- 
vise the  public  highway  system  of  the  State  and,  through  a  State  Commissioner 
of  Highways,  to  control  and  direct  the  use  and  expenditure  of  all  money  avail- 
able for  use  of  the  Board  appropriated  by  the  State  or  apportioned  to  towns  or 
incorporated  villages  for  constructive  highway  improvements.  The  duties  of 
the  Board  were  to  assist  the  town  road  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  furnishing  plans,  specifications,  and  advice,  and  offering  such  other 
services  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  expenditure  of 
State  funds  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the  highways  and  bridges 
of  the  State.  The  State  Highway  Board  under  this  Act  appointed  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  the  chief  executive  officer  and  secretary  of  the  Board, 
whose  chief  duties  were  to  recommend  such  action  as  would  best  further  the 
development  of  the  State  Highway  System.  The  highway  Act  of  1923  changed 
the  law  of  1921  by  providing  for  a  Highway  Board  of  three  members,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  six-year  terms,  and  providing  also  for  the  annual 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  by  the  Board. 

A  gasoline  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon,  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
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of  1923,  was  increased  to  two  cents  in  1925  and  to  three  cents  in  1927.  The 
receipts  from  this  fund  are  expended  for  highway  purposes. 

A  special  State  tax  of  seven  and  one-half  cents  on  the  grand  list  was  au- 
thorized in  1927  for  highway  and  bridge  improvement. 

The  powers  of  the  State  highway  department  have  been  gradually  increased 
from  those  of  a  purely  advisory  agency  in  1898  to  complete  supervision  of  the 
expenditure  of  all  State  highway  funds  at  present.  Authority  has  gradually 
been  centralized  in  the  State  Highway  Board  and  Commissioner,  although  the 
town  is  still  the  unit  of  government,  and  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
is  still  conducted  on  the  State-aid  principle. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  roads  in  the  State — State-aid  and  town 
roads.  The  State-aid  roads  are  the  most  important  highways  in  each  town. 
Their  aggregate  length  is  approximately  4,462  miles,  including  the  1,043  miles 
of  the  Federal-aid  system.  The  roads  constituting  the  latter  system  and  925 
miles  additional  have  been  numbered  by  the  highway  department,  and  the  re- 
mainder, approximately  2,494  miles  of  the  State-aid  roads,  remain  in  the  un- 
numbered classification.  All  other  highways  are  known  as  town  roads,  and 
these  are  of  the  least  importance  both  as  to  the  volume  of  traffic  and  the  amount 
of  State  funds  expended  for  their  improvement  and  maintenance.  The  mileage 
of  town  roads  is  approximately  10,120  miles. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Highway  Board  and  Commissioner  over  town 
roads  is  limited  to  the  supervision  of  improvements  involving  the  annual  State 
appropriation  of  $250,000.     This  was  increased  to  $300,000  in  1927. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  this  succinct  bit  of  road  history  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  The  1929  Legislature  increased  the  gasoline  tax  to 
four  cents  a  gallon  and  appropriated  $4,050,000  for  the  Highway 
department.     This  large  amount  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

For  State  aid  to  towns  for  permanent  highway  con- 
struction, $200,000 
For  State  aid  to  towns  for  bridges,  100,000 
For  State  aid  to  towns  for  winter  roads,  75,000 
For  supervision  and  engineering,  125,000 
For  work  on  unselected  highways,  300,000 
For    dust    laying,    patrol,    maintenance,    re-surfacing, 

surface  treatment,  extra  and  special  work,  1,000,000 

For  Federal  aid  work  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
194  of  the  General  Laws  and  for  the  work  on 
State  aid  highways,  2,250,000 

A  perusal  of  specific  appropriations  will  give  one  a  general  idea 
of  the  varied  activities  of  the  department  which,  as  previously  stated, 
has  supervision  of  spending  each  year  half  of  the  State's  income. 

Turnpikes  and  Toll  Bridges — The  first  incorporated  turnpike  cor- 
poration was  the  Windham  Turnpike  Company,  incorporated  in  1799 
to  construct  a  road  from  Bennington  to  Brattleboro  and  permission 
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was  given  them  to  erect  five  toll  gates.  Fees  for  four-wheeled 
vehicles  ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty-three  cents.  These  turnpikes 
with  their  unpopular  toll  gates  were  in  existence  for  forty  years, 
though  the  Peru  turnpike  lasted  until  the  present  century.  Many 
of  the  towns  purchased  the  turnpike  rights  and  absorbed  the  roads 
into  the  town  system. 

Along  with  the  toll  gates  on  the  turnpikes  were  the  toll  bridges, 
particularly  across  the  Connecticut  River,  but  by  a  combined  effort 
of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  and  official  representatives 
from  both  States  all  but  two  of  them  are  now  free  to  the  traveling 
public.  For  many  years  Vermont  had  a  Toll  Bridge  Commission  of 
which  John  G.  Roy  of  Barnet  was  chairman,  but  in  1923  this  commis- 
sion was  abolished  and  its  powers  vested  in  the  State  Highway 
Board. 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  towns  of  Barnet  and  Monroe,  the 
bridge  between  them  was  opened  to  the  public  free  to  tolls  April  1, 
1924,  each  town  paying  one-half  of  the  cost.  The  west  end  of  this 
bridge  is  on  what  was  once  an  island  with  a  channel  along  the  west 
side  thereof,  which  is  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  as  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  States  may  ultimately  be  determined.  The 
channel  has  been  filled. 

In  place  of  the  toll  bridge  that  formerly  spanned  the  Connecticut 
River  from  Wells  River  Village  in  Newbury,  to  Woodsville,  there 
has  been  erected  a  substantial  bridge  of  concrete,  free  for  public 
travel,  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000.  This  expense  was  made  up  as 
follows :  Vermont,  through  the  Vermont  Toll  Bridge  Commission, 
contributed  $8,000;  New  Hampshire,  by  an  appropriation  of  the 
Legislature,  contributed  $8,000;  the  county  of  Grafton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, $2,000;  the  town  of  Ryegate,  $500;  and  the  balance  was  con- 
tributed by  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  lists  for  taxation  purposes.  These 
results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  each 
town  in  town  meetings.  This  bridge  was  opened  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1917,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage.  Governor  Graham  of  Vermont  and  Governor 
Keyes  of  New  Hampshire  headed  the  procession  of  citizens  of  the 
respective  States,  who  met  at  the  center  of  the  bridge,  and  made 
the  formal  opening.  Governor  Graham  suggested  that  this  bridge 
be  designated  as  the  Rangers  Bridge  in  reference  to  that  organiza- 
tion of  the  Revolution.  The  ice  the  following  season  almost  swept 
this  beautiful  bridge  away  and  so  damaged  one  of  the  piers  that  it 
was  rebuilt  at  considerable  expense,  and  it  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
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most  attractive  and  substantial  bridges  connecting  two  sister  States. 

When  the  Guildhall  and  Northumberland  bridge  was  blown 
down,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  appropriated  $10,000  and  the 
State  of  Vermont  $10,000,  and  the  balance  was  contributed  by  the 
towns  and  by  individuals  to  erect  an  iron  bridge  with  a  cement  road 
bed,  which  cost  $30,000,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  December  1, 
1919. 

The  Waterford-Littleton  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  free 
of  tolls  July  10,  1921,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  towns  of  Littleton  and 
Waterford,  who  purchased  the  bridge  of  the  company  that  had  main- 
tained it  for  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  toll  bridges  in  the  State. 
The  one  connecting  Springfield  and  Charlestown  is  owned  by  the 
Springfield  Terminal  Railway  Company.  This  is  a  fine  steel  bridge, 
and  besides  serving  all  travelers  carries  the  track  of  the  Springfield 
electric  railway.  The  toll  bridge  between  Windsor  and  Cornish  is  a 
covered  wooden  bridge  that  has  several  times  been  destroyed  by 
floods  and  is  largely  owned  by  individuals  and  estates  in  the  town 
of  Windsor. 

State  Roads  a  Century  Ago — In  Walter  H.  Crockett's  "History 
of  Vermont"  the  author  cites  a  debate  in  Congress  in  February, 
1823,  which  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  our  highways  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Representatives  were  debating  the  Cum- 
berland Road  appropriation,  one  of  the  important  measures  em- 
braced in  the  policy  advocating  a  Federal  system  of  internal  im- 
provements.    The  excerpt  follows : 

Mr.  White  of  Vermont,  referring  to  Mr.  Keyes,  a  member  from  the  same 
State,  said:  "An  honorable  member,  my  venerable  and  worthy  colleague,  from 
his  own  private  funds,  has  expended  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  ma- 
king a  road  across  the  Green  Mountains,  and  though  the  traveler  pays  a  high 
toll  for  passing  thereon,  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  this  road  has  not  yielded 
the  proprietor  one  cent  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  repairs." 
Later,  Mr.  Keyes  spoke  on  the  bill,  opposing  a  provision  to  permit  certain 
States  through  which  the  road  passed  to  have  possession  and  take  toll.  Referring 
to  Vermont  roads,  he  said:  "In  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  live  (Stock- 
bridge)  when  I  first  went  into  it,  when  we  had  to  travel  the  roads  with  a  cart 
or  wagon  loaded  with  six  or  eight  hundred-weight,  we  had  to  employ  half  a 
dozen  men  to  hang  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  keep  the  cart  from  turning 
over;  but  since  we  have  constructed  our  turnpike  roads,  one  man  can  drive  his 
team  with  a  load  of  two  or  three  tons  on  his  wagon.  .  .  .  The  farms  and  wild 
lands  which  they  go  through  or  lead  to  are  worth  double  as  much  as  they  ever 
would  have  been  without  having  these  roads  made  to  travel  upon." 
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Military  Roads — The  exigencies  of  war  called  for  the  building  of 
military  roads  by  the  Federal  government,  which  proved  very  use- 
ful to  Vermonters  long  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  old  Hazen 
road  was  started  in  April,  1779,  when  Colonel  Moses  Hazen  was  di- 
rected to  move  his  military  stores  to  Peacham.  He  sent  a  letter 
to  the  selectmen  of  all  the  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River  and 
the  result  of  his  correspondence  appears  in  this  extract  from  the 
Newbury  town  records  as  given  in  Mr.  F.  P.  Wells'  "History  of 
Newbury": 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  State  House  in  Newbury  at  the  request  of  Col. 
Moses  Hazen  to  see  if  the  town  of  Newbury  will  repair  the  old  Road  to  Rye- 
gate  or  look  out  a  new  one,  and  also  provide  carriages  to  move  his  military 
stores  to  Peacham,  it  was 

Voted,  that  Col.  Moses  Little,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Thomas  Johnson,  Rob- 
ert Johnston,  Josiah  Page  and  Col.  Lovewell  be  a  committee  to  look  out  and 
lay  a  road  from  Gen.  Bayley's  mills  on  Harriman's  brook,  to  Wells  River,  at  or 
below  Whitelaw's  mills,  and  make  a  return  to  the  selectmen  immediately. 

After  this  road  was  built  it  became  a  public  highway  and  used 
until  1842.  The  road  which  Mr.  Bayley  began  was  known  as  the 
Hazen  military  road  as  it  was  finished  by  General  Hazen  in  1779, 
and  extended  through  the  towns  of  Peacham,  Cabot,  Walden,  Hard- 
wick,  Greensboro,  Craftsbury,  Albany  and  Lowell  to  Westfield  to 
the  notch  in  the  Green  Mountains  still  known  as  Hazen's  Notch. 
Bronze  markers  along  the  old  route  have  recently  been  erected  by 
various  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Another  famous  military  road  was  the  Crown  Point  road  built 
from  the  Connecticut  River  across  the  Green  Mountains  to  Crown 
Point,  New  York. 

Bridge  Built  with  a  Lottery — In  1784-85  a  toll  bridge  was  built 
across  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bellows  Falls  by  Colonel  Enoch 
Hale,  the  first  bridge  on  the  Connecticut  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  The  first  Windsor-Cornish  bridge  was  erected  in  1796.  The 
bridge  at  Fairlee  was  built  in  1802,  while  the  bridge  at  Fair  Haven 
over  the  Poultney  River  was  opened  in  1783.  The  town  of  Fairfax 
financed  their  first  bridge  by  a  successful  lottery  according  to  the 
"Hemenway  Gazetteer"  which  says : 

The  old  ford  of  the  Lamoille  a  short  distance  below  the  Great  Falls  was 
used  for  the  first  years  of  the  settlements.  In  1792  the  Legislature  granted  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $500  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Lamoille  River 
at  Fairfax.    This  was  drawn,  and  the  bridge  built  was  the  first  one  in  the  town. 

The  old  covered  wooden  bridges,  many  of  which  went  down  in 
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the  flood,  are  fast  disappearing  and  in  their  places  are   more  sub- 
stantial structures  either  of  cement  or  steel. 

The  Evolution  of  State  Control — As  indicated  in  the  preceding 
pages  it  took  Vermont  a  long  time  to  realize  that  State  control  was 
better  than  the  old  town  system,  though  there  are  today  many  men, 
especially  in  the  small  towns,  who  still  believe  in  the  old  town  sys- 
tem. An  attempt  was  made  in  the  1929  Legislature  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  State  by  taking  over  the  main  highways,  but  this  act 
failed  of  passage  though  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  small  towns  in  the  State  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries by  this  act  more  than  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Many,  how- 
ever, believe  that  with  the  close  coordination  and  financial  support 
that  now  exists  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  government, 
State  control  of  our  highways  is  another  step  in  advance  which  has 
marked  the  evolution  of  our  roads  from  bridle  paths  and  turnpikes 
to  hard-surfaced  roads  built  and  maintained  by  State  funds.  The 
Federal  government  has  treated  Vermont  pretty  generously  in  the 
past  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  continue  along 
these  lines.  Besides  the  annual  appropriations  Congress  made  a 
special  appropriation  after  the  flood  and  since  1919  has  been  giving 
the  State  surplus  war  material  in  the  form  of  trucks,  cars  and  other 
machinery.  These,  in  turn,  have  been  loaned  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  the  various  towns.  The  Federal  aid  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  will  be  $1,350,000  and  the 
value  of  the  surplus  war  material  received  in  the  past  ten  years  is 
getting  close  to  a  million  dollars. 

Two  Highway  Commissioners — Of  those  that  have  served  as 
Highway  Commissioners  there  are  two  that  deserve  special  mention 
because  of  their  progressive  methods  and  accomplishments — Charles 
W.  Gates  and  Stoddard  B.  Bates.  Mr.  Gates  of  Franklin  was  ap- 
ponted  Highway  Commissioner  by  Governor  Charles  J.  Bell  in  1904. 
Each  succeeding  Governor  re-appointed  him  until  he  himself  was 
elected  Chief  Executive  in  1914.  After  filling  out  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  died  in  1927.  It  was  under  the  efficient  regime  of  Mr. 
Gates  that  the  gravel  roads  of  Vermont  reached  their  high  state  of 
perfection.  The  so-called  State  roads  were  made  with  great  care 
as  to  grades,  foundation  work  and  the  elimination  of  curves  wher- 
ever possible.  The  gravel  was  carefully  selected  and  as  carefully 
screened.  A  thin  layer  of  gravel  over  a  well-built  foundation  gave 
the  best  results  and  was  treated  with  calcium  chloride  to  keep  down 
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the  dust.  There  was  a  resiliency  in  riding  over  these  roads  that 
automobilists  enjoyed.  They  served  their  purpose  well,  but  the 
advent  of  the  heavy  trucks  and  the  increased  automobile  traffic  de- 
manded a  firmer  foundation,  and  macadam  and  concrete  are  fast 
supplanting  them. 

The  present  Highway  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bates  of  Derby,  made 
his  reputation  as  a  road  builder  some  twenty  years  ago  when  he 
built  through  his  home  town  to  the  Canadian  line  the  finest  stretch 
of  road  then  in  existence  in  the  State.  He  continued  building  these 
gravel  roads  until  public  sentiment,  largely  headed  by  the  Vermont 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  result  of  the  Federal  traffic 
survey  clearly  showed  that  something  different  was  necessary.  In  1925 
there  was  less  than  30  miles  of  hard  surfaced  roads  in  the  State. 
The  rest  of  the  15,107  miles  of  highway  were  graveled  roads,  or  in 
many  instances  just  roads.  Commissioner  Bates  stood  ready  to 
build  whatever  the  Solons  would  provide  for  in  their  biennial  ap- 
propriations, and  Governor  John  E.  Weeks  was  right  with  him  on 
the  progressive  road  program  for  forty  miles  of  cement  roads  a 
year.  In  1927  nearly  48  miles  of  cement  roads  were  built  and  in 
1928  there  were  over  57  miles.  This  program  will  be  continued  for 
the  next  two  years. 

Bonding  for  Roads — What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Simpson 
plan  for  issuing  bonds  to  speed  up  the  building  of  cement  roads 
gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  State  Highway 
Board,  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  first  proposed  it.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
large  bond  issue  as  has  been  done  in  so  many  other  States  and  the 
Simpson  plan  has  many  advocates  all  over  the  State.  The  last 
Legislature  held  to  the  "pay  as  you  go  policy,"  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  throughout  the  State,  as  disclosed  by  the  almost  un- 
animous approval  of  a  bond  issue  by  various  civic  organizations, 
that  at  no  distant  date  a  bond  issue  will  be  voted.  Public  sentiment 
is  changing  as  people  realize  that  a  50-mile  a  year  program  for 
cement  roads  will  fall  far  short  of  completing  the  mileage  the  heavy 
traffic  demands,  and  the  1931  Legislature  will  have  this  question  put 
up  to  them  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"The  Flood  Put  Highway  Department  Thirteen  Years  Ahead  of 
its  Schedule" — This  is  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Bates  in  an 
address  to  the  Rutland  County  Engineers'  Club.  He  explained  that 
the  freshet  had  speeded  up  the  road  program  and  that  many  of  the 
bridges  were  lost  by  having  inadequate  foundations.  Many  re- 
mained  intact   after   the   water   had   subsided,   often   some   distance 
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from  their  foundations,  indicating  that  they  would  have  stood  the 
gaff  if  the  foundations  had  been  sufficiently  strong.  In  1927  the 
State  built  105  bridges.  The  year  after  the  flood,  1928,  there  were 
1,329  constructed.  In  1929,  Mr.  Bates  said  201  more  spans  will  be 
erected  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $1,108,000. 

The  present  State  Highway  Board  consists  of  George  Z.  Thomp- 
son of  Proctor,  chairman,  Emery  A.  Melendy  of  South  Londonderry 
and  W.  Arthur  Simpson  of  Lyndon.  The  chief  engineer  under 
Commissioner  Bates  is  Hubert  E.  Sargent,  with  15  in  the  office  staff 
and  a  dozen  district  highway  commissioners.  The  1929  Legislature 
appropriated  $4,050,000  for  each  of  the  coming  two  years  for  the 
Highway  Department. 

Road  Dedications — As  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  building  in  1927 
of  forty-eight  miles  of  cement  highway  the  Vermont  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  actively  interested  in  road  development  from  its  organ- 
ization, staged  four  dedications  in  Middlebury,  St.  Albans,  Derby 
and  Danville  the  last  week  of  October.  Governor  John  E.  Weeks, 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  progressive  road  programs,  participated 
in  these  highly  successful  functions  as  did  the  various  members  of 
the  State  Highway  Board  and  the  Highway  Commissioner,  Presi- 
dent Leo  F.  Willson  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
prominent   Vermonters. 

Canada  and  United  States  Clasp  Hands — The  most  notable  of 
all  the  dedications,  however,  was  held  at  Derby,  October  25,  when 
the  United  States  and  Canada  clasped  hands  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  King  of  England  were  toasted  at  the  ban- 
quet. With  the  State  flag  flying  on  his  car  Governor  John  E.  Weeks 
led  a  procession  of  one  hundred  automobiles  over  the  eight-mile 
strip  of  cement  road  from  Newport  City  to  Derby,  where  in  the 
auditorium  of  Derby  Academy  four  hundred  people  had  gathered  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  completion  of  the  new  road.  The 
program  opened  by  singing  "America,"  with  Miss  Barbara  Bates, 
daughter  of  Highway  Commissioner  Bates,  at  the  piano.  Principal 
Raymond  George  presided  and  brief  addresses  were  made  here  by 
Governor  John  E.  Weeks  and  Senator  W.  Arthur  Simpson  of  Lyn- 
don, a  member  of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Vermonters  and  Canadians  attended 
the  evening  banquet  at  the  Derby  Line  Hotel.  There  was  a  distinct- 
ive international  touch  to  this  function,  staged  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  from  the  Vermont  town  of  Derby  and  the  Canadian  towns 
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of  Rock  Island  and  Stanstead.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Vermonters 
and  Canadians  attended  the  banquet  where  the  address  of  welcome 
was  given  by  President  F.  W.  D.  Melloon  of  Rock  Island  of  the 
three  towns'  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  toastmaster  was  one  of 
Derby's  prominent  citizens,  T.  Frank  O'Rourke,  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Council  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Vermont 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  first  presented  Governor  Weeks  who  said 
the  new  road  was  one  of  the  campaign  promises  that  had  been  kept. 
The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Alexander  Fraser  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  roads  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec;  George  Z.  Thompson  of  Proctor,  Emery  A. 
Melendy  of  South  Londonderry  and  W.  Arthur  Simpson  of  Lyndon, 
members  of  the  State  Highway  Board;  Lawyer  K.  A.  Wilson,  who 
spoke  for  the  Automobile  Club  of  that  Canadian  city ;  State  High- 
way Commissioner  Stoddard  B.  Bates  of  Derby;  Colonel  J.  Bruce 
Payne  of  Granby,  president  of  the  Associate  Boards  of  Trade  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  comprising  fifty-two  municipalities ;  Con- 
gressman Ernest  W.  Gibson  of  Brattleboro;  Former  Governor  Red- 
field  Proctor  of  Proctor;  Arthur  F.  Stone  of  St.  Johnsbury,  officially 
representing  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  Senator  Wal- 
lace H.  Gilpin,  editor  of  the  Barton  "Monitor";  Senator  Edward  A. 
Prouty  of  Newport. 

The  new  highway,  which  includes  a  mile  built  by  the  city  of 
Newport,  meets  at  the  international  border  another  five-mile  cement 
highway  which  extends  through  Stanstead.  Over  the  boundary  line 
the  records  of  the  custom  house  show  that  four  hundred  thousand 
people  crossed  in  1926  with  an  average  of  one  hundred  cars  a  day. 

Road  Dedication  After  the  Flood — Thirteen  months  later,  on  Ar- 
mistice Day,  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  suggested  the 
dedication  of  the  eight  miles  of  cement  highway  connecting  the 
villages  of  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lyndonville.  Prizes  had  been  offered 
by  the  St.  Johnsbury  "Caledonian-Record"  for  the  best  name  for  the 
road  and  it  was  announced  at  the  dedication  that  the  committee 
had  selected  the  name  "Memorial  Drive,"  in  honor  of  the  boys  in 
khaki  in  the  World  War  and  the  American  Legion.  The  dedica- 
tion was  carefully  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Lyn- 
donville Board  of  Trade,  the  St.  Johnsbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  American  Legion  posts  of  the  two  towns.  Dedicatory  ex- 
ercises were  held  at  both  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lyndonville  with  over 
2,000  persons  present  at  each  place.  President  H.  M.  Smith  of 
the   Lyndonville  Board  of  Trade  presided  and  presented  Governor 
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John  E.  Weeks,  who  spoke  of  the  significance  of  Armistice  day  and 
the  wonderful  recovery  Vermont  has  made  since  the  flood  of  a  year 
ago.  He  then  announced  that  out  of  five  hundred  names  for  the 
road  the  judges  had  selected  "Memorial  Drive"  after  which  the  road 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  ex-service  men  by  Colonel  John  W. 
Tinker  of  the  172nd  Infantry,  Vermont  National  Guard.  Represent- 
ing the  State  Highway  Board  Senator  W.  Arthur  Simpson  said  the 
road  was  one  of  the  projects  planned  two  years  ago.  He  believed 
that  Vermonters  wanted  this  kind  of  a  road,  with  the  program  con- 
tinued in  succeeding  years,  perhaps  in  an  increasing  degree. 

Following  the  speaking,  a  procession  of  four  hundred  automobiles 
that  was  over  a  mile  long  went  over  the  road  to  Lyndonville  where 
the  same  speakers  participated  in  the  program.  In  the  evening  the 
Lyndonville  Board  of  Trade  gave  a  banquet  to  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Weeks  at  the  Darling  Inn. 

Twin  State  Bridge  Dedicated — While  not  a  part  of  Vermont's 
road  building  program,  it  is  nevertheless  worth  noting  that  on  the 
same  day  that  "Memorial  Drive"  was  being  dedicated  the  new  $70,- 
000  steel  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River  at  Gilman  was  officially 
opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  structure,  over  four 
hundred  feet  long,  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  villages  of 
Gilman  and  Lunenburg  on  the  Vermont  side  and  Whitefield,  Littleton 
and  Dalton  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the  river.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Ernest  E.  Whitcomb  of  Dalton,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  had  been  trying  to  get  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  to  finance 
the  enterprise.  There  were  four  thousand  people  at  this  dedication, 
Vermont  being  represented. in  the  speech  making  by  Chairman  George 
Z.  Thompson  of  the  State  Highway  Board.  Among  the  New  Hamp- 
shire participants  in  the  program  was  Herbert  E.  Langley,  designer 
and  representative  of  the  New  Hampshire  Highway  Board.  Mr. 
Isaac  Gilman,  owner  of  the  Gilman  Paper  Company  and  for  whom 
the  village  was  named,  was  officially  represented  by  M.  Gintzler  of 
New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  FISH  AND  GAME  INTERESTS 

"1  want  my  son  to  sleef,  as  I 
Have  slept,  beneath  the  sky — 
/  want  the  day's  first  gleaming  dim 
To  waken  something  deef  in  him; 
I  want  my  boy  to  learn  to  take 
His  troubles  to  that  shining  lake 
And  lose  them  there" 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  State's  existence  the  fish  and  game 
were  considered  solely  as  a  means  of  sustenance,  with  little 
thought  of  their  conservation  and  no  ideas  of  sportsmanship.  The 
dense  forests  furnished  plenty  of  protection  and  food  for  the 
moose,  bear,  wolf  and  deer,  while  the  waters  of  the  State  teemed 
with  fish  including  the  salmon  and  shad  that  have  long  disappeared 
from  our  waters.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  salmon  came  up  the 
Connecticut  River  about  the  25th  of  April  proceeding  to  the  highest 
branches  to  spawn.  About  the  same  time,  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, they  came  down  into  Lake  Champlain  and  the  large  streams 
which  fall  into  it.  They  came  here  "round  and  fat,  of  an  excellent 
taste,  and  flavour."  They  were  caught  in  great  numbers  through 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  some  of  them  weighing  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  pounds.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  they  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  so  much  emaciated  that  they  were 
not  taken  or  used  for  food.  Another  fish  that  was  taken  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Connecticut  was  the  common  shad.  Bellows  Falls 
was  the  great  fishing  ground  for  this  succulent  and  bony  fish  and 
from  the  falls  in  that  village  to  Long  Island  Sound  there  was  always 
good  shad  fishing  every  spring.  The  moose  were  very  plentiful  and 
roamed  all  over  the  State.  In  many  places  the  settlers  depended 
upon  their  flesh  for  much  of  their  food.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
they  obtained  a  greater  size  than  specimens  found  today,  as  the 
hunters  estimated  their  weight  to  range  from  1,300  to  1,400  pounds. 
They  herded  together  in  winter  and  sometimes  twenty  to  thirty  were 
found  together.  The  wolves  were  the  great  dread  of  the  early  farm- 
ers as  they  were  particularly  fond  of  sheep,  often  destroying  whole 
flocks  at  a  time.  They  were  enemies  to  all  other  wild  animals.  Of 
their  attacks  upon  man  Dr.  Williams  says,  "They  generally  flee  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  hunter;  but  when  they  have  once  tasted  of 
human  flesh,  they  become  more  fierce  and  daring,  and  seem  to  be 
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influenced  with  greater  fury.  In  such  a  case,  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  Vermont  in  which  the  wolves  have  ventured  to  make 
their  attacks  upon  men ;  but  they  generally  retire  upon  their  ap- 
proach." The  Legislature  helped  rid  the  State  of  wolves  by  placing 
a  bounty  upon  them ;  in  1842  there  was  a  bounty  of  $20  for  the 
destruction  of  each  grown  wolf  within  the  State  and  $10  for  each 
sucking  whelp.  At  that  time  the  State  was  paying  out  annually 
from  $100  to  $200  for  bounties  on  wolves. 

In  Dr.  Williams'  history,  already  quoted,  he  gives  more  space 
to  telling  about  the  beaver  and  his  habits  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  put  together.  Though  very  common  in  the  days 
before  the  settlers  came,  Dr.  Williams  writing  in  1914  says  the 
beavers  had  deserted  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  and  are 
"now  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  northern  and  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  State." 

While  traces  of  beaver  dams  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  colonies  in  the  North 
Country  today  or  have  been  in  recent  years.  The  great  authority 
on  these  fur-bearing  animals  was  the  late  W.  E.  Balch  of  Lunenburg, 
whose  exhibits  of  these  interesting  animals  are  now  found  in  several 
museums  in  our  State.  Some  years  ago  his  article  with  photographs 
of  a  beaver  colony  attracted  much  attention  when  published  in  the 
"Forest  and  Stream,"  but  his  discovery  was  not  in  Vermont  but  in 
Aroostook  County  in  Maine.  A  few  beavers  were  imported  from 
New  York  in  1921  by  the  Fish  and  Game  department  and  liberated 
in  Bennington  County.  In  his  last  report  Commissioner  Leavens 
says  this  colony  has  not  thrived  and  multiplied  as  was  anticipated, 
and  continuing  he  says,  "A  close  survey  of  the  sections  where  libera- 
ted shows  some  signs  of  the  parent  colony,  but  no  evidence  of  new 
colonies  in  the  surrounding  territory.  The  colonies  at  Bristol  Pond 
in  Addison  County  are  flourishing  with  some  signs  of  spreading  out 
from  the  parent  stock." 

Vermont's  First  Game  Commission — Charles  Barrett,  father  of 
John  Barrett,  of  Grafton,  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Fish  Com- 
mission appointed  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  accordance  with  a 
legislative  act  of  November  19,  1866.  His  colleague  was  Albert  D. 
Hager,  but  the  principal  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

As  this  Commission  represented  the  first  organized  effort  under 
law  to  protect  and  restock  the  waters  of  Vermont  with  fish,  its  rec- 
ord is  of  particular  interest.  In  the  first  report  submitted  by  the 
Commission  to  Governor  John  B.  Page,  dated  October  25,  1867, 
there  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  Commission's  first 
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efforts  in  behalf  of  fish  protection  and  growth  in  Vermont.  Com- 
missioners Charles  Barrett  and  Albert  D.  Hager  cooperated  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  in  a  study  of  the  New  England  situation,  and  with  Mr. 
Seth  Green,  Commissioner  of  New  York  State,  in  an  investigation 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  other  connected  waters,  with  the  idea  of 
permanently  restocking  all  New  England  and  New  York  waters  with 
the  best  kind  of  fish. 

Extensive  experiments  were  carried  on  at  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Barrett,  in  propagating  salmon  and 
trout,  that  brought  astonishing  results  and  started  the  movement 
for  getting  similar  effects  all  over  New  England  and  New  York. 
In  fact,  the  experiments  carried  on  at  Holyoke  attracted  world  at- 
tention, and  Commissioner  Barrett  proceeded  to  apply  them  to  the 
waters  of  Vermont.  He  made  a  thorough  tour  of  all  the  principal 
lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of  Vermont  from  Massachusetts  to  Can- 
ada and  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  York,  making  investigations 
of  local  conditions  and  trying  out  the  planting  of  young  fish.  Re- 
sults, both  gratifying  and  disappointing,  followed,  influenced  by  lo- 
cal conditions  and  the  presence  or  lack  of  local  cooperation.  Anyway, 
a  new  era  was  initiated  in  State  fish  culture.  Commissioner  Barrett 
established  the  first  practical  fish  culture  waters  at  Grafton  and 
extended  these  over  the  State  in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
parties,  devoting  particular  attention  to  trout  and  salmon. 

They  Report  to  Governor  Page — As  evidence  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Vermont  Commission  to  awaken  interest  in  the  situation,  there 
is  quoted  below  a  part  of  their  first  report  to  Governor  John  B. 
Page,  dated  October  25,  1867.    They  say : 

The  New  England  Commissioners  of  river  fisheries  wish  to  bespeak  the 
attention  and  the  assistance  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  restocking 
of  our  fresh  waters  with  valuable  fish.  .  .  .  These  fish,  half  a  century  ago,  fur- 
nished abundant  and  wholesome  food  for  the  people;  but,  by  the  erection  of 
impassable  dams,  the  needless  pollution  of  ponds  and  rivers,  and  by  the  reckless 
fishing,  in  all  ways  and  at  all  times,  our  streams  and  lakes  have  been  pretty 
much  depopulated.  Luckily,  the  immense  natural  increase  of  fishes  opens  the 
way  to  their  restoration.  We  have  only  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  de- 
struction, and  they  will  multiply  enormously,  without  any  care  at  all.  The 
causes  of  destruction  are  chiefly  as  follows:  (1)  impassable  dams.  Over  these, 
fish-ways  may  be  built  with  little  waste  of  water.  (2)  pollution  of  water  by 
lime,  dyes,  soap,  sawdust,  and  other  mill  refuse.  Much  of  all  these  should  not 
be  thrown  at  all  into  the  water.  .  .  .  (3)  destruction  of  young  fish  by  mill 
wheels,  which  may  be  avoided  by  a  lattice  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  mill 
canal.     (4)  destructive  modes  of  fishing,  among  which  we  may  include  gill-nets, 
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weirs,  very  long  seines,  pots,  set-hooks,  fire-fishing  and  fishing  through  the  ice; 
all  of  which  should  be  by  law  forbidden;  fishing  too  much  and  at  wrong  sea- 
sons. For  migratory  fish,  certain  days  in  each  week  should  be  "closed" — ,  that 
is  to  say,  no  fishing  should  then  be  allowed;  and  the  taking  of  trout  on  their 
spawning  beds  should  be  rigorously  interdicted. 

This  report  attracted  widespread  interest  and  discussion  and  be- 
gan a  new  State  attention  to  fish  culture.  One  or  two  other  quota- 
tions will  have  a  special  appeal  today,  for  example : 

We  shall  have  fishing  grounds  for  those  who  seek  this  climate  for  the 
renovation  of  their  health,  and  that  will  be  alike  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves. It  will,  in  other  words,  largely  add  to  the  number  of  our  visitors  from 
year  to  year. 

Again  it  is  said : 

We  have  already  too  many  kinds  of  fish.  If  there  were  not  a  pike,  pickerel, 
bull-pout  or  sucker  in  the  State,  we  should  count  our  chances  for  restocking 
the  waters  with  edible  fish  much  greater  than  at  present. 

In  a  report  made  to  Governor  Peter  T.  Washburn,  dated  October 
25,  1869,  Commissioners  Barrett  and  Hager  said : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  pay  Vermont  to  make  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  build  and  maintain  fish-ways  in  all  the  principal  streams  of  the  State; 
but  while  the  finances  of  the  State  are  encumbered  with  a  heavy  debt  and  with 
the  heavy  tax  that  must  be  raised  in  many  towns  to  repair  the  damages  made 
by  the  late  freshets,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Legislature  would 
appropriate  the  requisite  sum  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  recount  the  enormous  advantages 
coming  to  the  people  of  Vermont  by  development  of  fish  culture 
from  both  economic  and  food  grounds  and  it  urges  the  people  of 
the  State  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  because  of  its  appeal  to 
every  citizen.  It  describes  experiments  made  by,  for  example,  such 
persons  as  Honorable  George  P.  Marsh  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Edmunds  in 
fish  propagation  and  shows  how  fish  culture  can  be  developed  just 
as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 

Trout  Rearing  Ponds  Established — In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Commissioner  Charles  Barrett  built  and  oper- 
ated at  his  own  expense  trout  culture  ponds  in  Grafton,  and  secured 
results  that  attracted  attention  not  only  throughout  New  England 
but  the  entire  United  States  and  even  in  Europe  and  Australia.  His 
example,  encouraged  by  such  good  State  fish  authorities  as  he  who 
later  became  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  Redfield  Proctor, 
Bradley  B.  Smalley,  E.  J.  Phelps,  and  others,  caused  numerous  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  tb  start  fish  culture  ponds,  the  product  of  which 
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was  used  to  stock  ponds  and  rivers  and  brooks  all  over  the  State. 
Their  influence,  moreover,  helped  to  bring  about  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  fish  culture  and  protection.  In  this  connection,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting historical  fact  that  John  Coolidge,  the  father  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  then  a  very  young  man,  aided  Commissioner  Barrett 
in  restocking  the  ponds  between  Ludlow  and  Plymouth. 

John  Barrett,  the  son  of  Commissioner  Charles  Barrett,  recalls 
vividly  how  he,  as  a  small  boy,  accompanied  his  father  in  visiting, 
investigating  and  stocking  the  leading  waters  of  the  State,  from 
Lake  Willoughby  and  the  Lamoille  River  on  the  north  to  Stratton 
Pond  and  West  River  on  the  south.  He  remembers  conferences 
at  Newport  of  his  father  with  Canadian  fish  authorities  on  the 
stocking  and  protection  of  fish  in  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  with 
Seth  Green,  the  famous  Fish  Commissioner  of  New  York,  in  re- 
gard to  similar  attention  to  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact  that  when  Commissioner  Barrett  and  Redfield  Proc- 
tor were  both  very  young  men,  because  the  event  happened  before 
1872,  they  made  a  several  months'  tour,  with  a  two-horse  buck- 
board  wagon,  of  the  State,  going  from  the  Massachusetts  line  on 
the  south,  on  the  east  side  of  the  State,  to  Canada  and  back  down 
the  west  side.  Their  investigations  and  recommendations  had 
much  to  do  with  future  legislation  for  fish  protection  and  culture. 
It  is  also  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  in  the  report  of  the 
two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Hager,  of  October  25,  1869, 
they  recommended  "an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Vermont  Salmon 
Breeding  Association."  The  incorporators  included  such  well- 
known  citizens  as  Roswell  Farnham  of  Bradford,  Jonathan  Ross 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Hiram  A.  Cutting  of  Lunenburg,  Charles  Dewey 
of  Montpelier,  H.  H.  Powers  of  Morrisville  and  others.  And  this 
was  several  decades  before  the  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League 
was  organized. 

Later  Conservation  Developments — It  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century  that  Vermonters  began  to  realize  that  if  the  wild 
life  of  the  State  in  the  woods  and  waters  was  to  be  preserved 
there  must  be  scientific  methods  of  conservation.  The  State  Hatch- 
ery was  started  at  Roxbury,  the  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League 
was  organized  and  the  fish  commissioners,  for  there  were  two  of 
them  in  the  "nineties,"  laid  the  foundation  for  much  future  work. 
Charles  C.  Warren  of  Waterbury  was  appointed  in  1890  on  the 
board  of  fish  commissioners  that  established  the  first  State  hatchery 
at  Roxbury.     Though   the    Legislature   was   very   niggardly   in   ap- 
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propriating  for  this  enterprise  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Waterbury  that  the  hatchery  finally 
became  a  success.  Another  pioneer  in  the  personnel  of  this  board 
was  Horace  Ward  Bailey,  who  served  six  years  from  the  time  he 
was  appointed  in  1900  by  Governor  Woodbury.  Though  he  had 
no  technical  knowledge  of  fish  culture  he  considered  himself,  how- 
ever, to  use  his  own  words,  "a  fine  hand  to  have  charge  of  the 
commissary  department"  on  fishing  or  hunting  excursions  by  his 
friends.  "He  brought  sound  business  methods  and  practical  com- 
mon sense  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  did  much  to  establish 
the  well-equipped  plant  at  Roxbury.  In  company  with  Mr.  Tit- 
comb,  his  fellow-commissioner,  he  visited  the  fish  hatcheries  at 
Bucksport,  Maine,  Livermore  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  and  other 
places,  carefully  studying  the  methods  employed.  He  was  selected 
by  the  Legislature  to  expend  an  appropriation  made  to  built  a 
dam  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Morey,  in  Fairlee,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  very  substantial  piece  of  work.  During  the  six  years  in  which 
he  held  the  office,  although  unflinching  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  he  made  an  exceedingly  popular  official,  and  gained  a  large 
and  friendly  acquaintance  throughout  the  State.  He  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  the  work,  and  had  rendered  much  service  for 
which  he  received  no  recompense."  This  deserved  tribute  is  given 
him  by  a  fellow  townsman,  F.  P.  Wells,  the  Newbury  historian. 

John  W.  Titcomb's  Great  Work — No  commissioner  the  State 
has  ever  had  did  more  to  develop  the  activities  of  this  department 
than  John  W.  Titcomb  who  served  the  State  at  two  different  peri- 
ods— 1891-1902  and  1910-14.  In  the  interim  he  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  fish  culture  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Washington,  serving  there  seven  years.  One  year  was  spent  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  where  he  was  loaned  by  our  government. 
He  explored  the  waters  of  that  great  country,  built  the  first  fish 
hatchery  in  South  America,  and  introduced  in  those  waters  trout  from 
the  United  States.  In  1909  he  became  secretary  to  Theodore  N. 
Vail  at  Speedwell  Farms  in  Lyndon.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  in  1910  Mr.  Vail  very  generously  allowed  Mr.  Titcomb 
to  accept  from  Governor  George  H.  Prouty  the  appointment  for 
the  second  time  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  Game.  Under 
his  active  administration  the  work  of  his  predecessors  was  great- 
ly extended  and  many  scientific  methods  adopted  that  brought 
results  years  after  Mr.  Titcomb  left  the  State  to  take  up  similar 
work,  first  in   the   New  York   State   game   department  and   now  in 
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the  Connecticut  conservation  department.  Those  desiring  fuller 
information  not  only  of  Mr.  Titcomb's  work  but  of  other  com- 
missioners will  find  the  biennial  reports  full  of  interesting  material. 
Mr.  Titcomb  distributed  the  game  wardens  around  the  State,  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  their  work  by  daily  reports;  had  all  the 
ponds  and  lakes  listed  in  the  State  maps  with  the  kind  of  fish  each 
contained ;  saw  that  the  laws  protecting  wild  life  were  more  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  each  biennial  peri- 
od recommendations  that  were  incorporated  into  laws.  Writing  of 
him  in  1916  Charles  R.  Cummings  said  in  the  "Vermonter" : 

Under  Commissioner  John  W.  Titcomb's  efficient  administration,  covering 
in  all  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  Vermonters  have  seen  a  development  from  a 
once  almost  game  barren  and  fished  out  State  to  an  average  annual  kill  of  sev- 
eral thousand  animals,  with  unnumbered  foxes,  coons,  skunks,  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels; and  an  incidental  accumulation  of  bears,  bob-cats,  and  other  outlaw  "var- 
mints." The  value  of  deer  killed,  at  beef  prices,  has  been  as  high  as  $60,000,  of 
fur-bearing  animals  annually  secured,  $150,000,  and  of  woodcock,  grouse  and 
ducks  shot  $40,000. 

The  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League — During  his  first  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Titcomb  organized  this  society,  serving  for  many  years 
as  its  secretary.  This  became  a  most  efficient  ally  of  the  fish  and 
game  department  and  was  ever  ready  to  stand  behind  the  officials 
in  their  work  of  conservation.  Their  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature were  constructive,  though  not  always  heeded,  and  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years  they  carried  on  the  work  which  the  many  local 
sportsmen's  clubs  are  doing  today.  It  it  true  that  the  midsum- 
mer gatherings  of  the  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League  often  had 
a  political  tinge,  but  through  the  good  offices  of  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor  the  hundreds  of  members  had  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing 
such  speakers  as  President  William  McKinley,  Vice-President 
Roosevelt,  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Baron 
Rosen,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Winston  Churchill,  the  novelist, 
and  many  other  famous  men. 

Other  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners — Other  Vermonters  who 
have  served  in  this  capacity  include  Henry  G.  Thomas  of  Stowe ; 
Edward  A.  Davis  of  Bethel,  now  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston;  Major  Harold  P.  Sheldon 
of  Fair  Haven,  now  with  the  biological  survey  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Washington,  and  the  late  Linus  Leavens 
of  Cambridge.  Major  Sheldon  possessed  besides  a  knowledge  and 
aptitude  for  his  official  duties  the  instincts  of  a  true  sportsman 
and  loved  to  cast  a  fly  in  Vermont  waters  or  hunt  the  grouse   in 
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the  spruce  woods.  Mr.  Leavens  served  the  State  with  signal  ability 
at  two  different  times — 1918-22  and  again  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment on  July  1,  1926,  to  complete  the  term  of  Commissioner  Sheldon, 
resigned.  He  died  in  office  in  February,  1929,  while  attending  a 
hearing  in  Representatives  Hall  in  Montpelier.  The  State  lost  not 
only  a  competent  official  but  a  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Governor  John  E.  Weeks  appointed  as  his  successor  the  chief 
warden  of  the  department,  Earl  Flanders.  This  appointment  made 
on  merit  only  was  very  generally  approved  and  Mr.  Flanders  is 
now  successfully  carrying  out  the  policies  of  his  lamented  suc- 
cessor. 

Sportsmen's  Organizations — Commissioner  Leavens  says  in  his 
last  official  report  that  about  all  that  is  left  of  the  Vermont  Fish 
and  Game  League  is  a  limited  bank  account  and  a  fund  of  political 
and  social  memories.  He  does,  however,  give  due  praise  to  the 
sixty-two  public  fish  and  game  associations  and  about  a  dozen 
private  clubs  that  not  only  cover  their  local  field  but  greatly  help 
the  State  department.  The  newly-organized  clubs  include  those 
at  Albany,  Bennington,  Concord,  Enosburg  Falls,  Londonderry 
and  Shaftsbury.  Twenty-five  of  these  clubs  maintained  in  1928 
rearing  pools  for  trout,  those  at  Burlington,  Chester,  Northfield 
and  Windsor  being  especially  successful.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  some  of  the  clubs  unite  with  the  department  in  supporting 
the  State  hatcheries.  The  Rutland,  Bennington  and  Windham  co- 
operative rearing  work  with  the  department  is  being  carried  on 
with  good  prospects  of  increased  distribution.  These  clubs  are  all 
functioning  at  the  present  time  and  through  their  efforts  the  waters 
of  the  State  are  carefully  stocked  every  year  with  fingerlings  and 
fry. 

Legislative  Restrictions — The  situation  at  Caspian  Lake  in 
Greensboro  twenty-five  years  ago  clearly  illustrates  how  necessary 
it  has  become  to  protect  the  fish  and  game  by  legislative  enactment. 
In  the  first  two  days  of  May,  1901,  over  two  thousand  pounds  of 
trout  were  taken  from  this  lake  by  over-zealous  fishermen.  There 
was  fishing  without  restriction  and  after  the  fish  were  caught  they 
were  peddled  like  other  produce  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  Legis- 
lature then  made  special  laws  governing  the  fishing  in  one  of  the 
coldest  and  purest  bodies  of  water  in  New  England.  Only  fish- 
ing with  hook  and  line  was  permitted  and  no  salmon  trout  or 
steelhead  trout  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length  could  be  saved. 
Each  session  of  the  Legislature  has  put  more  teeth  into  the  laws 
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governing  the  catch  of  "fish,  flesh  and  fowl,"  the  last  session  plac- 
ing a  score  of  them  on  the  Statute  books.  A  closed  season  on 
partridges  was  established  until  October  1,  1931 ;  a  State  game  ref- 
uge was  established  at  Smugglers'  Notch ;  fishing  was  restricted 
in  some  places  and  forbidden  in  others,  and  while  all  of  Commis- 
sioner Leavens'  recommendations  were  not  adopted  there  were 
many  new  laws  passed  or  previous  ones  amended  that  will  ac- 
complish a  great  deal. 

Preserving  the  Deer — The  Legislature  wisely  established  some 
years  ago  a  closed  season  for  deer  and  though  for  a  short  time 
hunters  were  allowed  to  shoot  does  during  the  open  season  that 
law  was  soon  changed.  That  the  deer  are  gradually  growing  less 
in  this  State  is  proven  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  kill  of  the  open 
season.  On  the  other  hand  farmers  continue  to  complain  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  that  their  orchards  are  devastated.  To 
help  their  situation,  open  orchard  zones  have  been  established  in 
five  places  in  the  four  southern  counties  of  the  State.  Eighty-two 
deer  were  shot  in  open  zones  during  1926  and  1927.  In  his  report 
Commissioner   Leavens   says : 

Several  owners  of  young  orchards  report  satisfactory  protection  during  the 
critical  period  of  early  growth.  Vermont  is  an  object  lesson  to  other  states 
through  the  maintaining  in  a  commonwealth  devoted  to  agriculture  and  or- 
charding wild  deer  in  such  abundance. 

A  complete  tabulation  follows  of  the  deer  killed  in  the  open 
season  in  Vermont  for  the  years  1921  through  1927  inclusive  as 
reported  to  the  Montpelier  office  of  the  Commissioner: 

1921     1922      1923      1924      1925     1926     1927 


Addison 

114 

47 

38 

112 

44 

47 

64 

Bennington 

125 

93 

98 

176 

93 

81 

105 

Caledonia 

58 

31 

22 

48 

40 

24 

23 

Chittenden 

46 

20 

19 

31 

24 

13 

21 

Essex 

170 

108 

65 

135 

111 

73 

76 

Franklin 

13 

8 

6 

21 

8 

3 

— 

Grand  Isle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lamoille 

85 

37 

34 

68 

52 

36 

15 

Orange 

57 

16 

17 

51 

33 

34 

27 

Orleans 

69 

37 

17 

53 

17 

15 

16 

Rutland 

158 

89 

92 

202 

116 

126 

123 

Washington 

133 

53 

45 

153 

84 

85 

55 

Windham 

289 

191 

169 

334 

235 

233 

264 

Windsor 

191 

57 

64 

157 

101 

113 

80 

1,508      787      686      1,541      958      883        869 
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It  is  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  that  the  most  deer  have  been  killed  and  it  is  in 
that  section,  too,  that  the  farmers  report  the  most  damage.  Damages 
paid  for  the  depredations  of  the  deer  average  $1,650  a  year.  New- 
fane  and  Townshend  seem  to  have  the  most  deer ;  thirty-six  were 
killed  in  Newfane  in  the  open  season  of  1926  and  thirty-five  were 
shot  in  Townshend  in  1927.  The  total  number  killed  in  1927  was 
less  than  the  year  previous  because  of  flood  conditions  and  the 
request  of  both  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  that  sportsmen 
forego  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt  and  devote  their  efforts  to  flood 
relief  and  rehabilitation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  income  from  the  fur-bearing 
animals  exceeds  $300,000,  but  if  the  muskrat  and  skunk  continue 
to  decrease  in  number  this  annual  amount  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Mink  and  bear  are  more  plentiful  than  in  former  years. 
The  Commissioner  favors  a  closed  season  for  Bruin  with  payment 
to  the  farmers  for  damages  to  property  as  in  the  case  of  damage 
by  deer.  A  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  1929  Legislature  to 
place  a  bounty  on  hedgehogs,  but  the  proposed  measure  was  killed 
in  the  Senate. 

Introducing  English  Pheasants  into  Vermont — More  or  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Department  to  propagate 
the  beautifully  plumed  English  pheasant  in  Vermont  and  a  game 
farm  has  been  maintained  at  Milton  where  last  season  over  four- 
teen hundred  birds  were  hatched.  William  H.  Morrill  had  this 
fascinating  work  in  charge  until  he  resigned  in  1926  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  Field  of  North  Ferrisburg.  In  1923  sixty  clubs 
throughout  the  State  were  supplied  with  eggs  or  live  birds  and 
five  thousand  eggs  were  purchased  by  the  Department.  In  1924 
nearly  two  thousand  birds  were  released.  This  work  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since  and  the  birds  are  multiplying  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain  valleys.  In  1925 
Commissioner  Sheldon  hatched  thirty-two  wild  turkeys  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  clubs.  That  same  year  the  Commissioner  cites 
the  case  of  placing  partridge  eggs  under  a  hen,  the  mother  partridge 
having  been  frightened  from  her  nest.  Four  of  the  birds  lived ; 
kept  the  hen  busy  mothering  them  for  six  weeks,  and  then  dis- 
appeared into  their  native  habitat.  In  1928  four  thousand  pheas- 
ant eggs  were  purchased  and  twelve  hundred  eggs  distributed  to 
individuals  or  clubs  on  application.  Live  birds  are  sold  at  about 
$2.50  apiece. 
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The  ring-necked  pheasant  and  the  woodcock  are  on  the  in- 
crease. The  uniform  protection  secured  under  the  Bird  Treaty- 
Act  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  increased  the 
number  of  wild  fowl  that  visit  the  waters  of  the  State,  particularly 
in  the  Champlain  Valley,  twice  a  year.  Wild  duck  have  increased 
in  great  numbers  and  the  game  birds  have  very  generally  spread 
the  news  that  there  is  a  Wild  Fowl  Sanctuary  at  Sand  Bar  bridge 
on  the  upper  stretches  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Flood  Damage — The  Roxbury  hatchery  suffered  the  worst  of 
any  of  the  State  hatcheries  and  the  property  damage  was  placed 
at  $3,200.  One  building  was  destroyed,  rearing  pools  damaged  and 
large  quantities  of  silt  swept  into  the  larger  brook  ponds.  About 
15,000  lake  and  native  trout  were  killed  or  swept  away.  Benning- 
ton was  the  next  greatest  sufferer.  Outside  of  these  two  places 
all  the  equipment  and  fish  being  held  for  spawn  taken  at  Lake 
Mitchell  in  Sharon,  Lake  Seymour  in  Morgan,  and  on  the  Clyde 
and  Johns  rivers  near  Newport  were  taken  away.  Practically  all 
of  the  season's  native  trout  spawn  in  most  of  the  feeder  streams 
of  the  rivers  of  Vermont  and  thousands  of  small  fry  were  swept 
from  their  haunts  upon  meadows  where  they  soon  perished.  The 
season's  catch  of  1928  indicated  that  many  of  the  large  fish  sur- 
vived and  the  flood  did  little  damage  to  the  fishes  in  our  ponds 
and  lakes.  Commissioner  Willis  E.  Parsons  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
a  welcome  visitor  at  many  of  the  Vermont  clubs'  banquets,  presented 
from  the  Pine  Tree  State  50,000  eyed  landlocked  salmon  eggs  to 
replace  the  loss  the  Vermont  hatcheries  had  received  from  the  flood. 

The  "Foreword"  to  Commissioner  Leavens'  last  report — most 
unfortunately  to  the  State  his  "swan  song" — forms  a  fitting  close 
to  this  chapter  on  the  conservation  of  wild  life  in  Vermont: 

Harold  W.  Slocum,  in  the  introduction  to  his  volume,  "The  Story  of  Ver- 
mont," makes  clear  that  love  of  home  is  the  motif  that  runs  through  the  his- 
tory of  our  state,  and  adds  that  the  story  of  such  a  people  might  well  be  one  of 
peaceful  and  rather  uneventful  development.  Such  was  not  the  fact,  for  these 
hardy  pioneers,  living  in  scattered  settlements,  in  valleys,  and  on  mountain  sides, 
were  obliged  to  fight  the  wilderness,  wringing  from  its  heart  only  the  necessities 
of  life,  but  built  their  homes  in  the  environment  they  loved.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  defend  them  for  twenty  years  or  more  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth against  the  mother  country,  the  powerful  colony  of  New  York,  and  then 
against  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  months  following  the  flood  of  November  3,  1927:  first,  that  no 
matter  where  their  lot  is  cast,  their  Green  Mountain  home  land  is  enshrined  in 
the  heart  and  memory  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Vermont,  reaching  out  in 
sympathy  and  helpfulness  in  the  hour  of  trial;  second,  that  the  independent  self- 
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reliant  spirit  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  lives  in  this  generation  and  under  wise 
leadership,  flood-swept  homes,  highways,  and  bridges  have  been  rebuilt;  farm 
lands,  reclaimed;  public  utilities  and  private  enterprises  re-established;  and 
financial  burdens  assumed  with  swift  decision  and  sound  judgment.  This  Fore- 
word is  a  call  to  sportsmen  and  nature  lovers,  men  and  women  who  use  our 
wild  life  resources  with  rod  and  gun,  camera  or  field  glass,  to  unite  to  conserve 
these  great  recreational  facilities;  and  use  them  wisely  as  a  sacred  trust  for 
future  generations;  that  love  of  home  and  home  land  as  a  heritage  of  beauty  and 
perennial  gladness  may  keep  alive  forever  this  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  fought 
and  sacrificed  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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Lone  eagle  of  the  wild  Atlantic  -plain, 

Tall,   laughing   boy,   with   sun-glint   in   your   eyes, 
Playfellow  of  the  lightning  and  the  rain, 

Co-worker  with  old  watchers  in  the  skies, 
Light-hearted  -prologue  to  the  epic  muse, 

Glad  reuniter  of  long-riven  parts; 
Bright  Hermes  of  the  nations,  bringing  news 

Of  love  still  flaming  in  all  human  hearts] 
"Do  I  deserve  all  this?"  Oh,  more,  far  more, 

More  than  the  world  can  ever  pay. 
A  fouler  fog  than  hides  Newfoundland's  shore, 

Your  little  bark's  propeller  whirled  away. 
Fly  on,  above  the  mist  of  sordid  things; 

Rise,  like  the  sun,  with  healing  in  your  wings. 

—WENDELL  PHILLIPS  STAFFORD. 

In  his  memorable  circle  of  the  United  States  in  the  summer 
of  1927  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
should  have  selected  Springfield  as  his  only  landing  place  in  Ver- 
mont, for  even  before  the  World  War  the  people  of  that  industrial 
community  had  become  air-minded.  The  Aero  Club  of  Vermont 
was  organized  July  6,  1916,  by  Springfield's  first  citizen,  James 
Hartness,  and  associated  with  him  as  charter  members  were  Lee 
S.  Tillotson  of  St.  Albans ;  Wallace  Batchelder  of  Bethel ;  Edward 
Hanbridge,  A.  E.  Sherwin,  J.  E.  Tracy,  J.  A.  Worthington,  S.  S. 
Richold,  George  P.  Burns,  James  P.  Taylor,  all  of  Burlington.  Mr. 
Hartness  was  the  logical  president  of  the  club  and  its  most  ardent 
promoter.  He  was  a  licensed  pilot,  the  first  Vermonter  to  hold 
this  distinction,  and  had  made  many  trips  in  the  air.  His  services 
in  this  line  were  fittingly  recognized  during  the  World  War  when 
he  resigned  as  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Vermont  to  serve 
with  others  abroad  on  an  important  aviation  commission.  The  Aero 
Club  completed  its  organization  by  electing  Adjutant-General 
Tillotson  vice-president;  Herbert  R.  Roberts  of  Northfield,  treas- 
urer, and  James  P.  Taylor  of  Burlington,  secretary.  Besides  the 
officers  on  the  Board  of  Governors  were  Horace  F.  Graham  of 
Craftsbury,  Colonel  Ira  L.  Reeves  of  Northfield,  W.  T.  Schofield 
of  Burlington,  Redfield  Proctor  of  Proctor,  and  Clarke  C.  Fitts  of 
vt. — 46 
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Brattleboro.  Membership  in  the  organization,  as  the  list  of  officers 
indicates,  was  not  restricted  to  air  pilots  or  passengers,  but  to  those 
interested  in  promoting  Vermont's  aeronautical  interests.  The  club 
had  nearly  two  hundred  members,  mostly  Vermonters,  though  the 
list  contained  many  from  other  New  England  States,  one  from 
Indiana  and  one  Californian.  It  was  a  legally  incorporated  organiza- 
tion, without  capital  stock,  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Its  year  book  of  sixty  pages  gives 
besides  the  usual  information  such  as  its  constitution,  by-laws  and 
list  of  members,  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  history 
of  aviation  in  its  formative  years  by  Howard  Huntington,  former 
secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  This  sketch  alone  is  worthy 
of  a  place   in  every  public   library  in  the   State. 

The  Springfield  Landing  Field — At  the  Burlington  meet  Presi- 
dent Hartness  stressed  the  need  of  a  landing  field  in  these  words : 

Every  town  should  think  in  terms  of  landing  fields.  If  there  is  a  stone 
wall  that  is  not  necessary,  it  should  be  opened  up.  Wire  fences  should  not  be 
strung  across  fields  unnecessarily  because  an  open  field  may  save  several  lives 
if  an  aviator  has  to  land  unexpectedly. 

The  year  book  of  the  Vermont  Aero  Club  brought  out  the  fact 
that  airports  were  needed  not  only  for  the  new  scheme  of  trans- 
portation, "but  a  most  vital  necessity  along  lines  of  preparedness 
and  protection  of  Vermont  against  the  advance  of  an  invading  army." 
The  World  War  was  in  progress  when  this  statement  was  made. 
Germany  as  the  chief  invader  of  other  lands  across  the  sea  had  over 
nine  thousand  men  in  her  Air  Service;  many  of  these  were  aces 
and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  crossed.  A  far-visioned  man 
in  Vermont  saw  the  imperative  need  of  an  airport  and  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  Mr.  Hartness  selected  an  open  field  in 
a  valley  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Springfield. 
This  four-way  field  was  plainly  marked  with  a  hundred  foot  circle. 
All  telephone  wires  that  formerly  extended  across  one  end  of  the 
field  were  run  underground,  giving  an  unobstructed  approach  from 
every  direction.  Then  he  presented  this  field  to  the  town  of  Spring- 
field. It  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  Federal  government  and 
therefore  selected  as  the  Vermont  "port  of  entry"  for  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh's visit  to  Vermont.  So  it  was  at  this  historic  spot  that  "We" 
landed  on  the  afternoon  of  July  26,  1927,  amid  wild  acclaims  from 
the  throats  of  thirty  thousand  admirers. 


W.  H.  RICHARDSON  OF  BRATTLEBORO  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

BALLOON    RACE.    1914 
(Courtesy   of  Vermont-Peoples   Bank,    Brattleboro.) 


NATIONAL     PURSUIT     RACE     AT     PITTSI'IELI).     MASSACHUSETTS,     1914 
(Courtesy   of   Vermont-Peoples   Bank,   Brattleboro.) 
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Brief  History  of  Aviation — It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  this 
notable  event  occurred  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  air  by  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903.  Since  that  momentous  day  the  progress  of  air  trans- 
portation has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Just  before  the  great  scientist, 
Steinmetz,  died,  he  said  that  the  radio  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
that  no  man  dare  predict  its  future.  One  feels  the  same  way  about 
aviation  as  he  thinks  back  from  the  gliding  on  the  North  Carolina 
dunes  to  the  recent  around-the-world  flights  and  the  daring  achieve- 
ments of  the  bird  men  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  limited  success 
of  the  Wright  brothers  was  followed  by  the  successive  achievements 
of  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  Santos-Dumont,  Bleriot,  Latham  and  many 
others — all  occurring  within  a  period  that  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  these  lines.  Representing  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  won  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  aviation  trophy  in 
1909.  This  coveted  prize  was  won  twice  in  five  years  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  America.  In  1909  and  1910  two  aviators  toured  the  world 
giving  public  exhibitions,  and  Bleriot  crossed  the  English  Channel. 
It  was  not  until  1912,  however,  that  the  airplane  was  developed 
along  military  lines  when  it  was  used  in  actual  warfare  in  a  mad 
race  to  see  which  could  put  the  most  planes  into  service.  Even  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  the  great  conflict  there  were  over 
twenty  thousand  planes  in  daily  use  in  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  Pioneer  Airmen  of  Vermont — The  story  of  the  pioneer  air 
pilots  of  Vermont  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  year  book  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  Vermont: 

The  air  pilots  of  Vermont  include  Nason  H.  Arnold  of  Brattleboro,  a  li- 
censed balloon  pilot,  holding  one  of  the  earliest  licenses  issued  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  the  certificate  being  No.  14.  Mr.  Arnold  participated  in  the 
international  race  in  Germany  in  1908,  and  in  the  national  race  from  St.  Louis 
in  1909.  He  has  made  seventy-five  balloon  flights  in  this  country  and  delivered 
many  lectures  on  aeronautics. 

George  Joseph  Schmitt  of  Rutland  was  a  most  expert  aeroplane  pilot  who 
began  flying  in  1910.  His  career  was  unfortunately  terminated  by  a  fatal  acci- 
dent in  1913.  Ira  Spaulding  of  Brattleboro  took  a  course  in  the  Curtiss  Aviation 
school  at  San  Diego,  California,  in  1913,  and  made  two  flights  at  Brattleboro  that 
same  year.  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Sheldon  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont  National  Guard, 
took  a  course  at  the  Curtiss  Aviation  school  at  Newport  News  in  1915.  James 
Hartness  of  Springfield,  after  taking  a  course  at  the  Wright  school  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  received  an  aviator's  certificate  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1916. 

A  number  of  Vermonters  have  shown  their  interest  in  aeronautics  by  ma- 
king balloon  flights.    The  list  is  as  follows:     Palmer  Boughton,  Fred  Le  France, 
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W.  H.  Nichols,  H.  S.  Stone,  of  Bennington;  W.  H.  Richardson  of  Brattleboro; 
Carl  Bond  and  Verne  L.  Adams  of  Wilmington;  Edwin  R.  Fellows,  E.  Russell 
Fellows,  Jr.,  and   Charles   H.   Forbush  of  Springfield. 

Looking  Backward  in  Brattleboro — Before  the  advent  of  the  air- 
plane those  air-minded  in  Brattleboro  took  their  first  flights  in  bal- 
loons. William  H.  Richardson,  on  May  21,  1909,  made  his  first  voy- 
age in  the  air  in  the  balloon  North  Adams  No.  1,  accompanying 
Pilot  N.  H.  Arnold — later  of  Brattleboro,  on  a  trip  from  North 
Adams  to  Greenfield  Center,  New  York  (near  Saratoga),  that  oc- 
cupied two  hours.  In  this  trip  the  aeronauts  had  gone  up  7,500  feet 
in  the  air  and  Mr.  Richardson  had  become  an  enthusiastic  airman. 
In  a  later  tour  of  two  hours  in  the  air  he  had  a  thrilling  escape 
from  a  spill  while  landing  near  Troy,  New  York.  At  another  time  he 
participated  in  the  national  pursuit  race  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1914,  when  four  balloons  went  up  simultaneously  and  sought 
to  land  nearest  the  king  balloon. 

Fred  H.  Harris  was  the  first  Brattleborean  to  fly  from  New  York 
to  Brattleboro  in  1920.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Philip 
Lucas  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Mr.  Harris  afterwards 
used  this  plane  locally  for  one  hundred  successful  flights,  coming  to 
grief  on  the  one  hundred  and  first  when  the  plane  struck  an  elm 
tree  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  The  machine  was  so  nearly 
wrecked  that  it  was  sold.  This  was  followed  by  the  greatest  air 
tragedy  in  Vermont  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Evelyn  Harris, 
the  aviator's  sister,  and  two  others  when  the  plane  came  in  contact 
with  high  tension  wires  and  was  both  wrecked  and  burned.  This 
triple  tragedy  gave  a  setback  to  aviation,  but  it  is  now  coming  back 
in  Brattleboro  which  shares  with  Springfield  the  honor  of  being  a 
pioneer. 

First  Flight  in  Vermont — What  was  widely  advertised  as  the  first 
flight  in  Vermont  was  staged  at  the  Caledonia  County  Fair  at  St. 
Johnsbury  on  the  afternoon  of  September  24,  1910,  and  successfully 
performed  by  Charles  F.  Willard,  a  professional  aviator  from  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Willard  had  participated  in  many  meets  before 
coming  to  Vermont ;  had  a  record  at  that  time  of  remaining  in  the 
air  forty-five  minutes,  and  only  a  few  years  after  performing  in 
Vermont  met  his  death  while  flying  in  California.  Mr.  Willard 
made  his  flight  in  a  plane  of  his  own  construction,  built  on  the  Cur- 
tiss  model.  Those  familiar  with  modern  planes  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  this  plane  was  thirty-two  feet  over  all  and  weighed 
with  the  aviator  nearly  nine  hundred  pounds.     Considering  the  raw 
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condition  of  the  temporary  landing  field,  the  conflicting  air  currents 
and  numerous  air  pockets  he  found,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  came 
through  alive.  He  used  the  oval  of  the  half-mile  track  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  for  his  landing  field — a  rough  plot  of  ground  with  a  fence 
all  around  it.  He  glided  on  or  off  the  ground  for  two  hundred  feet 
and  then  sailed  skyward.  He  was  in  the  air  but  six  minutes  and 
traveled  about  five  miles.  He  afterwards  said  it  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult course  he  had  ever  seen.  He  certainly  earned  the  thousand  dol- 
lars that  he  received  for  his  daring  performance.  Later  in  the  day 
he  circled  around  the  half-mile  track,  flying  low,  but  not  until  all 
the  horses  had  been  firmly  hitched  to  the  railing  and  one  of  them 
blindfolded. 

Aviation  in  the  World  War — The  awful  cataclysm  which  Ger- 
many precipitated  in  1914  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  aviation  and  hundreds  of  Vermonters  followed  the  Colors  with 
the  winds  of  the  air.  In  the  Aero  Squadrons  in  Uncle  Sam's  army 
were  263  privates  and  27  officers,  while  reckoned  as  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice there  were  sixteen  unassigned  officers  and  eleven  privates.  A 
posthumous  decoration  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was 
awarded  Lieutenant  Perry  H.  Aldrich  of  Essex  Junction,  observer 
135th  Aero  Squadron.     The  citation  follows : 

For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Mihiel,  France,  October  29, 
1918.  He,  as  an  observer,  with  1st  Lieut  E.  C.  Landen,  volunteered  and  went 
on  an  important  mission  for  the  corps  commander  without  the  usual  protection. 
Forced  to  fly  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters  because  of  poor  visibility  soon  after 
crossing  the  line  they  encountered  an  enemy  Rumpler  plane  and  forced  it  to 
the  ground.  On  returning  they  attacked  another  Rumpler  and  drove  it  off.  Af- 
ter completing  their  mission  and  seeing  an  enemy  observation  tower  on  Lake 
Lauchassee,  they  re-entered  enemy  territory  and  fired  upon  it.  Immediately 
attacked  by  seven  enemy  planes  (Fokker  type),  a  combat  followed,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Aldrich  was  mortally  wounded. 

Henry  E.  Stickney  of  Ludlow,  first  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Air  Service,  was  attached  to  the  150th  Squadron  of  the  French 
Air  Service,  receiving  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  from 
the  French  armies  with  the  following  citation : 

An  officer  of  great  courage  who  was  conspicuous  in  numerous  combats. 
On  September  1,  1918,  in  the  course  of  one  of  them,  he  shot  down  an  enemy 
plane. 

These  Vermont  aviators  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World 
War: 
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Harold  V.  Adams,  2nd  Lieut.,  Brattleboro,  accident,  Feb.  20,  1919. 
Perry   H.   Aldrich,   1st   Lieut,   Essex  Junction,   wounds,    Oct.   20,    1918. 
Frederic  P.  Clement,  1st  Lieut.,  Rutland,  accident,  July  4,  1918. 
Frederick  T.  Dickman,  Lieut.-Col.,  Burlington,  accident,  April  3,  1919. 
Leonard   B.   Fuller,  2nd    Lieut.,    East   Concord,   accident,    Oct.   3,    1918. 
Lloyd  A.  Hamilton,  1st  Lieut.,  Burlington,  killed  in  action,  Aug.  26,  1918. 
Frederick  W.  Hanna,  1st  Lieut.,  Burlington,  killed  in  action,  Oct.  2,  1918. 
Jason  S.   Hunt,   1st  Lieut.,   Johnson,  killed  in  action,  Aug.    1,   1918. 
John  F.  Merrill,  1st  Lieut.,  St.  Albans,  killed  in  action,  Oct.  4,  1918. 
Keene   M.   Palmer,   1st  Lieut.,   Burlington,  accident,   Oct.    15,   1918. 

Of  the  thirty-three  Vermont  officers  that  gave  up  their  lives  for 
making  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  ten,  or  nearly  one-third,  were 
in  the  Air  Service. 

These  privates  in  the  Air  Service  were  killed  or  died  in  the  serv- 
ice: 

George  L.  Burton,  M.  M.,  Mount  Holly,  Naval  aviation,  electric  shock, 
Aug.  7,  1919. 

Joseph  J.  Fenton,  Ch.  Q.  C,  Bellows  Falls,  Naval  aviation,  accident,  Aug. 
13,  1918. 

William  W.  Green,  Pvt,  Rutland,  114th  Aero  Squadron,  disease,  Sept.  2, 
1917. 

Walter  S.  Milne,  Pvt,  Barre,  320th  Aero  Squadron,  disease,  Aug.  28,  1918. 

Charles  E.  Reynolds,  Q.  M.  A.,  North  Pownal,  Naval  aviation,  disease, 
Dec.  18,  1918. 

Clayton  B.  Seale,  Pvt.,  Springfield,  276th  Aero  Squadron,  disease,  Feb.  2, 
1919. 

Manley  S.  Smith,  Pvt,  Rutland,  370th  Aero  Squadron,  disease,  Feb.  12,  1918. 

Donald  A.  Stratton,  Chfr.,  Burlington,  271st  Aero  Squadron,  disease,  Oct. 
18,  1918. 

Flying  Fields  in  the  World  War — Scattered  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  numerous  flying  fields  where  intensive  training  was 
given  to  the  thousands  of  enlisted  soldiers.  Some  of  these  had  thrill- 
ing encounters  with  the  enemy  over  the  front  lines  and  others  served 
just  as  faithfully,  though  somewhat  impatiently,  on  the  home  flying 
fields.  Many  of  them  after  the  Armistice  drifted  back  into  their  old 
vocations.  Others,  thrilled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  have  been 
flying  ever  since.  The  World  War  with  all  its  devastating  results 
produced  a  rapid  development  in  the  perfection  of  the  airplane  and 
each  year  since  has  seen  an  increasing  demand  for  planes  for  peace- 
time  uses. 

The  Cleveland  Air  Service — Established  at  Coventry  in  the  fall 
of  1921  by  Lieutenant  Walter  E.  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland  Air  Serv- 
ice was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State  and  the  "Golden  Eagle" 
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was  the  ship  of  the  service.  Lieutenant  Cleveland  enlisted  in  the 
World  War  and  was  assigned  to  the  Aviation  Section  Signal  Corps, 
starting  in  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Flying  School  at  Chanute 
Field,  Rantoun,  Illinois,  and  with  others  was  all  ready  to  go  over- 
seas when  the  news  of  the  Armistice  was  received.  He  made  his 
first  flight  in  1918.  After  the  war  he  flew  in  nearly  every  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  flying  at  every  opportunity  as  Reserve  Pilot  in 
the  Air  Service  Reserve  Corps,  in  which  he  still  holds  a  lieutenant's 
commission.  His  companion  much  of  the  time  was  Lieutenant  Sam- 
uel P.  Mills,  United  States  Air  Service,  a  native  of  Ryegate  and 
a  University  of  Vermont  graduate.  During  the  fall  Lieutenant  Cleve- 
land, accompanied  by  Russell  "Dynamite"  Boardman  of  Boston, 
made  flights  at  many  of  the  Massachusetts  fairs.  At  the  aerial  re- 
gatta sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  at  Providence  Lieutenant 
Cleveland  was  first  in  a  cross  country  race  with  five  other  contest- 
ants. 

Flights  of  the  "Golden  Eagle" — Built  by  the  Curtiss  Airplane 
and  Motor  Corporation  this  airship  could  carry  two  passengers  be- 
sides the  pilot ;  a  useful  load  of  eight  hundred  pounds  besides  the 
fuel,  and  had  a  maximum  speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  Between 
the  first  of  May  and  the  middle  of  September,  1922,  the  "Golden 
Eagle"  carried  nearly  a  thousand  passengers  and  covered  almost 
seven  thousand  miles.  The  first  trip  from  Long  Island  to  Coventry, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  was  made  in  a  little  over  five  hours. 
Another  interesting  trip  was  from  Coventry  to  Bennington — the  en- 
tire length  of  the  State — passing  directly  over  Killington  peak  in  a 
little  less  than  three  hours.  Lieutenant  Cleveland's  father,  Henry  C. 
Cleveland,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  in  a  half  hour's  flight 
in  the  "Golden  Eagle"  at  four  thousand  feet  and  enjoyed  the  trip  to 
the  full. 

Vermont  Airways  Corporation — Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  this  is 
the  successor  to  Lieutenant  Cleveland's  first  enterprise  and  is  rapid- 
ly developing  into  a  going  concern.  Its  officers  are  President,  Franz 
A.  Hunt  of  Newport ;  Vice-President,  Colonel  H.  Nelson  Jackson, 
Burlington;  Manager,  Lieutenant  Walter  E.  Cleveland;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Flint,  Newport;  Treasurer,  O.  S.  Searles,  Newport;  Field 
Manager,  Lieutenant  L.  C.  Churchill  of  Chester.  These  with  A.  D. 
Hayes  of  Montpelier  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  This  is  the 
only  commercial  operating  company  in  the  State,  organized  in  1928 
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through  the  efforts  of  James  E.  Brownlee  of  Barton,  Lieutenant  Cleve- 
land and  other  far-seeing  business  men  of  Vermont.  The  company 
have  an  ideal  airport  on  the  beautiful  Kingsbery  Farm  at  Derby.  This 
is  four  miles  east  of  Newport  City  and  the  same  distance  from 
Derby  Line  and  the  International  boundary.  Located  so  near  the 
seat  of  customs  the  United  States  Government  will  establish  a  cus- 
tom house  on  the  field  as  soon  as  traffic  warrants. 

Dedication  of  the  Canadian  Gateway  Airport — Over  twenty  thou- 
sand people  gathered  at  this  airport  on  a  beautiful  September  day 
in  1928  for  the  official  dedication.  They  came  by  train,  motor  and 
airplanes  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Canada.  Captain  Hawks  drove  his  Ford  tri-motored  fifteen- 
passenger  monoplane  in  a  non-stop  flight  from  Cleveland  to  Derby 
in  four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  A  five-passenger  Fairchild 
plane,  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  brought  two  parachute  jumpers. 
One  of  the  latter  executed  a  stunt  not  on  the  program  when  he 
caught  his  foot  on  the  door  of  the  airship  in  leaping  to  the  parachute. 
He  tore  the  door  off  in  this  act.  The  door  landed  in  the  crowd  with- 
out hitting  anybody  and  the  aerialist  also  landed  safely.  The  Can- 
adian government  sent  a  plane  from  Ottawa  and  the  Montreal  Light 
Aeroplane  Club  sent  down  two  Moth  planes.  Three  army  planes 
flew  up  to  Derby  from  the  First  Area,  United  States  Army,  and 
there  were  fifteen  planes  on  the  big  field  at  the  same  time.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Governor  John  E.  Weeks,  Senator  Porter  H. 
Dale,  Congressman  Ernest  W.  Gibson  and  representatives  of  the 
Montreal  Light  Aeroplane  Club. 

Activities  of  the  Vermont  Airways  Corporation — Besides  taking 
passengers  through  the  air  for  business  or  pleasure,  taking  aerial 
photographs  and  mapping  and  surveying  from  the  air,  a  school  of 
instruction  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  two  seasons.  A  com- 
plete course  in  everything  pertaining  to  aerial  navigation  is  given, 
including  a  primary  training  course,  a  private  pilot's  course  and  a 
limited  commercial  pilot's  course,  the  latter  including  solo  flying. 
Their  equipment  includes  two  Waco  10  planes,  a  Stinson  cabin 
plane  and  a  Great  Lakes  plane.  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Rice,  for  two  years 
with  the  Canadian  International  Airways,  is  now  with  the  Vermont 
corporation  and  will  be  the  instructor  of  the  flying  school  soon  to 
be  opened  on  the  Burlington  municipal  airport. 

Some  Vermont  Flyers — Besides  Vermont  aviators  already  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  may  be  included  Henry  C.  Bradford  of  Ben- 
nington ;  Jack  and  his  brother  "Chappie"  Lenox,  who  came  to  Spring- 
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field  from  Wichita,  Kansas;  John  Burns  of  Burlington;  Lieutenant 
Harold  E.  Carr,  now  at  the  Government  flying  field  at  Dayton,  Ohio ; 
Charles  Arnhorn  of  Barre;  Frank  Gibson  of  Windsor;  Captain  Hen- 
ry E.  Stickney  of  Bellows  Falls.  The  most  widely  known  of  this 
group  is  Captain  Stickney,  one  of  the  pioneer  aviators  of  Vermont. 
Enlisting  in  the  World  War  he  was  assigned  to  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion Signal  Corps  and  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  was 
cited  for  bravery  in  action.  Since  the  war  he  has  made  aviation 
his  permanent  profession,  having  his  headquarters  at  different  times 
at  his  home  in  Bellows  Falls,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  city  of  Worcester.  It  was  in  the  Massachusetts  city 
where  he  met  with  a  terrible  accident  in  November,  1927.  He  was 
teaching  a  student  flyer,  George  Knowlton.  The  latter  was  handling 
the  plane  and  through  an  error  of  judgment  the  plane  crashed  to 
the  earth.  The  student  was  killed  in  the  fall  while  Captain  Stickney 
has  compound  fractures  of  both  legs,  serious  injuries  to  his  head 
and  face,  and  other  bruises.  For  the  past  eighteen  months  he  has 
suffered  severely  in  various  hospitals  and  his  recovery  has  been 
slow.  Though  he  walks  today  with  a  cane  he  stated  one  day  in 
May,  1929,  that  he  intended  to  make  aviation  his  permanent  profes- 
sion as  long  as  he  could  stay  in  a  cockpit.  On  that  same  day  the 
plucky  aviator  climbed  into  his  own  Waco  plane  with  the  assistance 
of  friends  and  flew  from  Bellows  Falls  to  Worcester  in  forty  min- 
utes, a  distance  of  approximately  eighty  miles.  His  trip  to  Worces- 
ter was  to  consult  his  surgeon  there  and  his  "takeoff"  at  Bellows 
Falls  was  made  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  other  members  of 
the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends,  to  whom  his  determination 
again  to  try  his  hand  at  the  "stick"  after  eighteen  months  had  been 
confided. 

The  Springfield  Flyers — It  was  highly  proper  that  the  town  that 
had  the  first  airport  in  Vermont  should  have  a  flying  school  and  this 
was  started  in  the  summer  of  1928  by  Jack  and  "Chappie"  Lennox 
and  Pilot  "Bud"  Russell  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lenox 
and  Mr.  Russell  stopped  in  Springfield  early  in  July  en  route  to  Rut- 
land. Former  Governor  Hartness  was  much  interested  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  flying  school  in  Springfield  and  urged  them  to 
start  one.  As  a  result  a  school  was  established  and  the  keenest 
interest  shown  by  the  students,  mostly  from  Springfield,  that  took 
the  lessons.  A  small  house  near  the  field  was  remodeled  for  a 
club  house  where  the  flyers  and  students  spent  their  leisure  hours. 
A  Travel-Air  plane  and  a  Waco  10  were  the  type  of  planes  used. 
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Municipal  Airports — Burlington  has  had  a  municipal  airport  since 
September  22,  1921.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State  and  was 
dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies  by  Governor  James  Hartness 
and  Mayor  Jackson.  During  the  ceremony  Lieutenant  Cleveland 
landed  on  the  field  carrying  Miss  Lillian  Crawford  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  the  lady's  first  experience  among  the  clouds 
and  she  was  warmly  congratulated  by  the  Governor  and  Mayor 
on  landing.  Three  other  planes  were  present  at  this  ceremony — an 
army  plane  from  the  flying  field  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
piloted  by  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Moffat,  with  Sergeant  Smith  as  mechan- 
ic; a  Curtiss  Oriole  from  New  York  City  with  Casey  Jones  as  pilot, 
and  the  other  plane  owned  by  the  Burke-Jones-Salisbury  Corpora- 
tion of  Randolph.  The  hangar  for  this  port  was  completed  the  first 
of  June,  1929,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  city  fathers  recommend- 
ations embodying  the  various  rules,  regulations  and  improvements 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  airport  were  under  consideration.  The 
new  hangar  will  house  six  planes  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  flight, 
or  ten  planes  in  storage.  Professor  Arthur  D.  Butterfield  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  John  J.  Burns  and  Alfred  H.  Heining- 
er  have  been  appointed  airport  commissioners  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Burlingtonians  that  the  Montreal-New  York  air  mail  will  make 
regular  stops  there. 

Rutland  has  a  flying  field  on  South  Main  Street  which  recent 
flyers  declared  was  all  right  for  small  planes,  but  hardly  large 
enough  for  the  big  planes  that  are  now  being  used.  On  May  10, 
1929,  the  people  of  the  Marble  City  were  treated  to  a  real  air  circus 
when  three  planes  manceuvered  over  the  city.  One  was  a  huge  Stin- 
son-Detroiter  six-passenger  monoplane ;  the  second  an  American 
Eagle  biplane,  and  the  third  was  the  ship  which  Edward  J.  Bourque 
of  Glens  Falls  has  kept  at  the  Rutland  airport  this  spring.  The  mon- 
ster monoplane  was  the  largest  ship  that  ever  landed  on  the  Rutland 
field,  and  in  the  passenger  list  besides  the  pilot  were  James  D.  Camp- 
bell of  Detroit,  of  the  Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  Lieutenant 
Cleveland  of  Newport.  A  300-horsepower  engine  furnished  the  motive 
power  for  this  Pullman  of  the  air,  the  droning  of  which  could  be 
heard  for  several  miles  away  while  the  ship  was  in  the  air.  The 
professional  visitors  gave  the  Rutland  enthusiasts  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  could  improve  their  landing  field. 

Swanton,  Middlebury  and  Manchester  already  have  landing  fields. 
Bennington  and  St.  Johnsbury  are  investigating  sites,  while  Brattle- 
boro's  selectmen  have  appointed  a  committee  to  look  up  a  site  for  a 
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field.  Springfield  has  added  a  steel  hangar  to  its  field  capable  of 
holding  seven  planes. 

The  airport  committee  at  Montpelier  have  purchased  the  Almon 
St.  John  farm  in  Berlin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  twin  cities 
of  Montpelier  and  Barre.  The  stockholders  of  the  Barre  Airport, 
Incorporated,  are  hoping  to  join  with  the  Montpelier  folks  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  joint  airport. 

Articles  of  association  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  both  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  incorporating  the  Twin  State 
Airport  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  landing  field  already  pur- 
chased is  a  part  of  the  Twin-State  fair  grounds  on  the  plateau  below 
the  village  of  White  River  Junction.  Lebanon  and  Hanover  capital- 
ists across  the  Connecticut  River  are  interested  in  this  project  and 
when  it  is  completed  Dartmouth  College  will  maintain  a  course  for 
aeronautics  there.  The  landing  field  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
laid  out  fields  in  the  State,  having  a  three  thousand  foot  runway  at 
the  shortest  landing  strip.  The  field  will  be  appropriately  dedicated 
on  July  4,   1929. 

Legislative  Action  Helps  Aviation — The  1929  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature passed  two  bills  that  makes  it  easier  to  establish  municipal 
airports.  One  allows  a  town  at  its  annual  meeting  to  vote  exemption 
for  five  years  at  a  time  any  real  and  personal  estate  used  and  oc- 
cupied for  or  in  connection  with  airport  purposes.  The  other  is  an 
act  authorizing  towns  or  villages  to  own  and  operate  airports,  and  its 
text  follows : 

Section  I.  A  town  or  incorporated  village  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other municipality  may,  when  authorized,  at  a  meeting  duly  warned  for  that 
purpose,  purchase,  own  and  use  real  and  personal  property  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  airports  and  landing  fields  within  its  limits  or  those  of  an  ad- 
joining town  for  the  use  of  aircraft.  A  municipality  may  issue  its  bonds  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for  such  purposes  as  in  case  of  other  im- 
provements. 

Section  2.  A  municipality  maintaining  an  airport  or  landing  field  may  adopt 
and  amend  regulations  including  fees  for  the  use  of  the  same. 

Lindbergh  Day  at  Springfield — July  27,  1927,  was  a  red  letter  day 
for  the  town  of  Springfield.  "The  former  Governor,  successful  in- 
ventor, manufacturer,  astronomer  and  aviator  enthusiast,  had  on  this 
day  a  rich  reward  for  his  vision  ten  years  back  when  he  established 
at  Springfield  the  first  airplane  landing  field  in  Vermont ;  strong  in 
the  faith  that  the  day  would  come  when  an  airport  would  be  an 
asset  to  his  town.  The  Governor's  plea  then  that  other  towns 
should  do  likewise  may  have  been   somewhat   ahead  of  the   times, 
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but  since  that  plea  went  unheeded  many  of  the  larger  Vermont 
cities  and  towns  have  already  had  reason  to  regret  that  they,  as 
well  as  Springfield,  were  not  ready  to  welcome  a  Lindbergh  land- 
ing." (Charles  E.  Crane.) 

Lindbergh  Stressed  Need  of  Airports — At  1.55  p.  m.  a  Boy  Scout 
sighted  the  "Lone  Eagle"  coming  up  the  valley,  and  as  it  came  over 
the  field  it  manceuvered  for  a  few  moments  and  then  came  to  the 
ground  as  gracefully  as  a  bird  of  the  air.  The  30,000  people  that 
had  lined  the  four  sides  of  the  field  crowded  down  to  the  platform. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Beardsley  presented  Town  Manager  R.  M.  Whitcomb  who 
gracefully  welcomed  the  aviator.  Honorable  James  Hartness  spoke 
briefly  and  Lieutenant-Governor  S.  Hollister  Jackson  read  a  telegram 
from  Governor  John  E.  Weeks  who  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
then  presented  Colonel  Lindbergh  with  a  bronze  medal.  It  bore  on 
one  side  a  replica  of  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  and  on  the  other  the 
great  seal  of  the  State.  Colonel  Lindbergh's  speech  at  this  great 
gathering  is  given  in  full  as  it  bears  so  closely  upon  aviation  in 
Vermont.  After  several  minutes  of  prolonged  cheering  the  pilot  of 
"We"  said: 

You  in  Vermont  are  particularly  well  suited  to  use  aviation.  Your  country 
is  rugged.  You  can't  drive  over  the  top  of  the  hills  and  you  must  detour  around 
them.  Or  at  least,  I  think  you  must.  You  can  take  off  here  from  Springfield 
and  go  in  any  direction  regardless  of  the  contour  of  the  land.  The  time  element 
is  important.  Fliers  average  a  rate  of  about  100  miles  per  hour,  while  on  the 
ground  40  to  45  is  about  the  best  you  can  average. 

The  development  of  aviation  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  largely  along 
military  lines.  From  now  on  there  will  be  two  lines,  military  and  commercial. 
Commercial  aeronautics  possess  possibilities  of  more  economical  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers. 

Springfield  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  field.  Probably  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  you  will  enlarge  and  improve  it.  It  will  not  be  a  great  while 
longer  before  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  here,  take  a  plane,  go  to  Boston,  and 
from  there  to  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Trans-oceanic  planes  will 
not  soon  come.  Much  research  and  development  will  be  necessary  before  com- 
mercial flying  to  Europe  will  be  practical. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest.  I  want  you  to  remember  this — that  Vermont 
is  going  to  play  an  important  part  in  New  England  aviation  of  the  near  future. 

Evening  Banquet — Five  hundred  citizens  of  Vermont,  represent- 
ing every  section  of  the  State  attended  the  banquet  in  the  evening 
at  which  W.  D.  Woolson  of  Springfield  was  toastmaster  and  ring- 
ing speeches  were  made  by  Lieutenant-Governor  S.  Hollister  Jack- 
son, Attorney-General  John  G.  Sargent,  Hon.  James  Hartness  and 
Hon.  John  Barrett.     Mr.  Hartness  received  almost  as  hearty  an  ova- 
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tion  as  did  his  guest,  Colonel  Lindbergh,  and  among  other  things 
said,  "I  believe  Colonel  Lindbergh's  visit  will  be  a  great  force  toward 
increasing  the  number  of  landing  fields  in  Vermont,  and  that  Ver- 
mont will  see  its  opportunity  and  become  fully  equipped  with  air- 
ports in  all  communities  of  a  size  and  importance  to  warrant  them." 
The  flyer  was  much  touched  by  Mr.  Barrett's  eloquent  address 
and  in  reminiscing  about  Colonel  Lindbergh's  father,  Congressman 
Carl  Lindbergh  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Barrett  said : 

Congressman  Lindbergh  often  came  into  my  office  and  confessed  his  am- 
bition to  some  day  be  Governor  of  his  adopted  State.  Then,  if  successful,  he 
thought  he  might  like  a  mission  abroad.  He  thought  he  might  possibly  like 
to  go  to  his  native  land  of  Sweden,  but  said  this: 

"Of  course  I  could  never  expect  to  be  ambassador  to  France." 
Think  of  that,    Colonel   Lindbergh,   and   yet  you,   his   son,   have   been   the 
greatest  ambassador  of  good  will  to   France   and   to    Europe   since    Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  spoke  briefly  at  the  close  upon  his  Atlantic 
trip  and  the  air  mail  service  in  the  United  States. 

Bright  Future  for  Vermont  in  Air  Transport — Enough  has  been 
written  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  that  Vermont  is  becoming  air- 
minded  and  that  aviation  is  gaining  more  friends  every  day.  The 
same  year  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  visited  Springfield  the  Vermont 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  featured  aviation  at  their  fall  meeting 
at  White  River  Junction.  General  John  F.  Ryan  of  the  Canadian 
Colonial  Airways  Corporation  made  a  remarkable  presentation  of 
"Aviation  and  Business."  Some  thought  his  remarks  were  some- 
what visionary,  but  within  sixteen  days  Montpelier  was  dependent 
upon  aviation  for  communication  with  the  outside  world  and  for 
transportation  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Soon  after  a  flood  emergency 
mail  was  established.  And  now  there  is  an  air  mail  route  over  Ver- 
mont from  Montreal  to  New  York  with  other  routes  in  contempla- 
tion.    So  Vermont  is  taking  aviation  seriously. 

Airplanes  for  the  Farmers — It  is  to  Henry  Ford  who  brought 
the  automobile  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that  they  may  look  for  cheap 
and  efficient  airplanes.  In  addressing  a  meeting  of  Vermont  Gran- 
gers in  Northern  Vermont  over  a  year  ago,  Hon.  John  Barrett  of 
Grafton  said : 

At  this  moment  when  the  achievements  and  vast  future  possibilities  of  air 
navigation  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  imagination  of  the  American  people, 
may  I  give  you  authoritative  information  and  make  a  prediction  that  directly 
concerns   Vermont  and   New   England  farmers   as   much   as   residents   of   their 
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cities  and  villages.  On  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Henry  Ford  and  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  both  of  whom  I  have  personally  heard  express  their  views,  it  can  be 
predicted  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  not  only  every  up-to-date 
and  progressive  city  and  village  which  is  a  center  of  tributary  farms,  but  every 
progressive  country  village  and  also  many  farms  will  have  their  own  aviation 
landings  and  many  of  the  progressive  farmers  will  own  and  operate  their  own 
airplanes. 

These  eminent  and  dependable  authorities  hold  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  air  navigation  will  be  made  as  safe  as  land  navigation  by  automobile, 
and.  what  is  more,  that  safe  and  reliable  airplanes  will  be  constructed  in  such 
mass  quantities  that  they  will  sell  as  cheaply  as  low-priced  automobiles.  It  is 
Mr.  Ford's  ultimate  ambition  to  manufacture  cheap  and  safe  airplanes  just  as 
he  is  manufacturing  automobiles. 

To  help  usher  in  this  great  new  era  of  quick  and  inexpensive  transportation, 
training  schools  will  be  established  by  organized  companies  and  agencies  in 
every  state  and  section,  to  teach  airplane  operation  to  farmers  and  people  in 
general.  Legislation  will  soon  follow  to  regulate  and  govern  air  travel  as  it 
now  does  motor  land  transport. 

How  the  Airplanes  Helped  After  the  Flood — The  first  visitors  to 
Vermont  the  week  of  the  flood  were  aviators.  They  came  on  errands 
of  mercy,  some  of  them  dropping  yeast  cakes  to  bread-famished  com- 
munities. Montpelier,  Waterbury  and  Barre  were  among  the  first 
places  to  be  visited.  It  was  perilous  landing  and  a  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  lost  his  life  while 
attempting  to  land  in  Montpelier.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  the  air- 
plane to  Barre  is  graphically  told  in  "Barre  in  the  Great  Flood  of 
1927,"  by  Dean  H.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Barre  "Times,"  from  which  this 
excerpt  is  taken : 

The  first  real  visitor  to  Barre  from  the  outside  world  was  an  airplane,  which 
circled  over  the  city  Saturday  morning.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the 
errand  of  the  air  visitor.  Some  believed  the  visitor  had  been  dispatched  from 
a  southern  New  England  point  to  bring  yeast  to  the  beleaguered  region,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  people  depended  upon  daily  shipment  of  yeast.  It  was  sur- 
mised by  others,  and  more  correctly,  that  the  visitor  was  from  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  as  the  press  dispatches  from  Vermont  on  late  Thursday  had  told 
of  the  impending  flood,  with  the  Winooski  valley  likely  to  receive  heavy  damage. 
Still,  yeast  was  needed  and  needed  badly  in  the  flood  region,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  staple  food,  bread;  and  inasmuch  as  railroads  were  absolutely  cut  off  and 
highway  service  was  extremely  problematical  for  a  long  period,  the  appearance 
of  this  airplane  on  Saturday  gave  a  hint  of  another  thing  which  Barre  ought  to 
do,  and  do  at  once.  That  was  to  furnish  an  airport  and  then  to  notify  the  out- 
side world  in  whatever  possible  way  that  Barre  was  ready  to  receive  yeast,  U. 
S.  mail  or  other  smaller  articles  by  way  of  the  airplane.  No  sooner  had  the  air 
visitor  been  descried  over  the  city  than  officials  and  people  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  get  an  air  field. 

Some  years  before  the  flood  a  commercial  airman  had  utilized  a  field  high 
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up  on  Millstone  hill,  two  miles  from  the  city.  Thought  naturally  turned  to  this 
plot  of  ground,  and  as  the  site  was  considered  the  most  suitable  in  fairly  close 
range  of  the  city  the  projectors  of  the  Barre  air  field  picked  out  this  location, 
which  was  known  as  the  Wilson  flat.  Marshaling  volunteers  and  trucks,  the  air 
field  committee  went  to  work  the  following  day,  Sunday,  and  before  nightfall 
they  had  the  field  filled  in  with  fine  granite  to  make  landing  and  taxiing  fairly 
smooth.  The  field  was  marked,  a  dozen  or  so  trees  were  cut  down,  airmen's 
signs  were  located  and  other  arrangements  made  to  comprise  a  fairly  complete 
airfield  of  small  size,  although  without  a  hangar.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
committee  reported  that  Barre  had  acquired  an  airfield  and  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive visitors  from  the  upper  regions. 

This  Barre  airport  was  utilized  soon  by  the  air  mail  carrier  who  journeyed 
between  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Burlington  for  some  weeks  after  the  flood,  but  it 
was  not  used  to  any  extent  by  other  fliers  during  the  flood  emergency.  But 
Barre  proved  itself  ready  to  meet  the  possible  need  as  it  was  not  known  when 
the  regular  transmission  of  mail  by  railroad  could  be  restored,  with  both  mail 
outlets  cut  off,  the  Central  Vermont  for  a  period  estimated  at  that  time  to  be 
several  months,  and  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  River  railroad  for  at  least  four 
or  five  weeks. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language. 

—WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

President  Coolidge  once  remarked  "My  people  are  happy  and 
contented;  they  belong  to  themselves,  live  within  their  incomes, 
and  fear  no  man."  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  apt  re- 
marks he  ever  made  and  worthy  of  preservation  by  Vermonters. 
The  State  is  indeed  greatly  indebted  to  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
his  father  for  the  interest  he  aroused  in  the  Green  Mountain 
country.  As  an  ambassador  of  publicity  he  was,  although  uninten- 
tionally, the  equal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  do  not  understand 
the  English  because  of  the  visits  of  a  Prince,  neither  is  the  Vermont- 
er  understood  because  a  native  of  the  State  became  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Until  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  it  really  has 
not  mattered  to  the  Vermonter  what  other  folk  thought  of  him ;  he 
belonged  to  himself,  lived  within  his  income  and  he  did  not  care  a 
hang  what  others  thought  or  knew  about  him.  The  State  was  a 
wonderful  State,  notable  in  a  thousand  respects.  He  knew  all  this ; 
if  others  cared  to  come  and  see  for  themselves,  all  well  and  good. 
If  they  failed  to  come,  it  but  left  more  room  for  the  native  son  and 
daughter  to  have  and  enjoy.  If  strange  ideas  were  extant  of  what 
a  Vermonter  was,  thought  and  did, — why  what  of  it? 

Some  Strange  Notions  Concerning  Vermont — Conditions  and 
attitudes  have  changed  remarkably  during  recent  years.  Vermont 
wants  her  "place  in  the  sun,"  Vermonters  desire  to  be  known  as 
they  are  and  not  as  the  cinema,  the  theatre  and  the  novels  represent 
them  to  be,  and  they  are  weary  of  hearing  so  many  things  which  are 
not  true  about  themselves,  and  their  country.  The  sign  "Visitors 
welcome"  is  up,  and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  prove  the  notice 
is  not  empty  of  meaning.  It  is  rather  irritating  to  find  that  there 
are  folk  who  conceive  the  Green  Mountain  State  to  be  a  semi-wil- 
derness inhabited  by  uncouth,  lanky,  taciturn  "hayseeds."  That 
abandoned  farms  strew  the  landscape  and  little  more  than  flood- 
devastated  hamlets  line  the  streams.  That  bears  drive  our  folk  in- 
doors after  nightfall,  and  ox-carts  are  our  speediest  form  of  locomo- 
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tion.  That  the  winters  are  so  severe  that  everybody  hibernates, 
with  snow  so  deep  that  schools  close,  traffic  on  the  roads  ceases 
except  by  sleighs,  with  nothing  for  the  residents  to  do  but  eat  pan- 
cakes and  maple  syrup  and  read  the  stock  of  books  accumulated 
before  the  snow  falls.  Vermont  seems  far  out  of  the  world  to  some 
of  the  uninitiated,  a  terra  incognita,  a  land  of  snow  and  rocks, 
from  whence  its  people  flee  to  grow  to  maturity  elsewhere. 

Do  these  remarks  seem  uncalled  for  and  the  ignorance  they  stand 
for  elsewhere  impossible?  Granted  that  the  automobile  has  taught 
the  Americans  more  of  the  geography  of  their  country  than  was 
even  dreamed  of  two  decades  ago,  it  is  still  true  that  thousands  of 
reasonably  well-educated  persons  have  most  vague  and  strange  no- 
tions of  Vermont  imaginable.  A  member  of  the  Senate  of  a  South- 
ern State  came  to  Vermont  last  summer  with  snow  shoes,  fur  cloth- 
ing after  the  Esquimo  fashion,  his  automobile  loaded  with  oddments 
and  supplies  such  as  one  takes  when  going  into  a  wooded  wilder- 
ness. He  was  amazed  to  find  the  mountains  were  of  the  same  soft 
moulded  forms  as  those  in  his  own  country,  and  decidedly  more 
densely  populated,  that  our  "villages"  were  more  numerous  and  as 
large  as  his  home  towns  and  far  neater  and  picturesque,  and  that 
he  could  not  go  snowshoeing  in  May.  Even  the  natives  were  a 
disappointment  for  they  averaged  no  larger  than  his  home  folk,  were 
voluble,  friendly  and  prosperous,  "Just  white  folks,  and  mighty  white 
in  the  way  they  treat  you."  The  Southerner,  still  sweltering  in  his 
heavy  clothing,  hurried  on  his  way  to  Quebec  where  he  abandoned 
his  winter  equipment,  and  also  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  mistaken  ideas 
of  the  North. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  Vermonters  began  to  acknowledge 
that  they  and  their  State  were  not  understood  or  appreciated  at 
their  worth.  They  traveled  a  great  deal  and  visited  many  other 
sections,  but  not  enough  returned  these  calls,  mainly  because  it  was 
not  known  that  Vermont  had  much  to  offer  them.  Early  in  the 
century  a  series  of  "Old  Home"  days  and  weeks  were  celebrated 
with  invitations  sent  to  all  who  had  blood  connection  with  Vermont 
towns,  with  their  friends  and  their  friends  included.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  for  the  State.  Pageants  were  another  of  the  efforts  to  keep 
up  the  fine  get-together  spirit  of  the  "Old  Home  Weeks."  It  was 
realized  that  it  was  high  time  for  Vermont  to  come  out  frankly  and 
advertise  itself.  The  railroads  had  been  doing  this  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  boys  and  girls'  camps  were  being  established  at  various 
points  in  the  Green  Mountain  country,  which  were  one  of  the  finest 
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of  get-acquainted  movements  that  ever  was  started.  The  Hotel 
Men's  Association  were  doing  more  than  their  share  in  making  the 
attractions  of  the  State  known.  In  1913  the  Legislature  took  hold 
and  a  Bureau  of  Publicity  was  established  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey. 

The  Publicity  Bureau — There  seems  to  be  something  immodest 
about  calling  attention  to  one's  charms,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
vince our  solons  that  Vermont  was  losing  greatly  by  failing  to  com- 
pete  adequately   with   other   New   England    States,    in    "blowing   its 
own  horn."     When  once  the  die  had  been  cast,  however,  there  was 
no  false  modesty  standing  around  to  inhibit  the  expressions  of  the 
good  things  to  be  said  about  Vermont.     It  was  decided  that  if  Ver- 
mont must  receive  publicity,  it  should  get   it.     The  first  move   in 
the  campaign  was  the  issuing  of  a  series  of  books  covering  the  vari- 
ous aspects  and  industries  of  the  State.     "Vermont,  the  Land  of  the 
Green  Mountains,"  published  by  the  State  in  1913,  is  one  of  the  finest 
brochures  issued  by  any  State.     More  than  two  hundred  pages  were 
packed  with  just  the  sort  of  information  a  visitor  would  desire  about 
the  history,  the  great  persons,  the  industries  and  attractions  of  each 
town  in  Vermont.     It  was  charmingly  illustrated,  fairly  widely  cir- 
culated, and  appealing  to  all  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  copy.  "In- 
dustrial Vermont,"  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages,  was  published  in 
1914.    It  is  a  condensed  compendium  of  the  resources  and  industries 
of  Vermont  as  they  existed  at  that  time.    The  book  was  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  industrial  information  merely  touched  upon  in  the  first 
publication,  and  followed  the  form  of  that  publication  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  material  by  towns.     The  particular  was  preceded  by  gen- 
eral information  about  the  mineral  and  timber  industries,  and  was 
followed  by  a  lengthy  description  of  the  water-powers,  both  possible 
and  in  service.     The  money  of  a  none  too  large  appropriation  was 
well  spent  in  the  publishing  of  what  even  yet  is  valuable  as  a  hand- 
book of  the  industries  of  Vermont. 

In  1915,  Walter  H.  Crockett  was  authorized  "to  compile  and  edit 
a  book  or  pamphlet  on  the  agricultural  and  other  industries  and  re- 
sources of  Vermont  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  such  grades  of  the  public  schools  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education."  The  hundred-page  booklet  written 
by  the  Vermont  historian  and  present  Director  of  Publicity, 
skimmed  the  cream  from  earlier  publications  and  served  it  up  in  a 
most  pleasing  palatable  form.  A  mistake  was  made  in  connection 
with  this  work  in  that  the  Legislature  failed  to  make  it  compulsory 
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for  all  children  under  ninety-nine  years  of  age  to  study  and  pass  an 
examination  in  Crockett's  "Vermont,  Its  Resources  and  Opportuni- 
ties." 

Other  publications  were  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  State 
Department  such  as  "Where  to  Stop  in  Vermont,"  a  directory  of 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  This  pamphlet  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  and  reissued  from  time  to  time.  "Vermont  Farms"  or  "Ver- 
mont Agriculture,"  "The  Lakes  of  Vermont,"  "Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,"  mainly  works  of  Walter  Crockett,  and  similar  pamphlets 
place  before  the  public  in  condensed  form  the  information  the  most 
often  sought.  Road  maps  have  been  circulated,  some  of  them  com- 
plete even  to  the  smaller  ordinary  roads  and  in  different  colors. 
Hon.  John  W.  Titcomb,  then  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sioner, supervised  a  pocket  edition  of  "Vermont  Fish  and  Game 
Laws."  No  one  can  question  the  exceedingly  great  value  of  the  pub- 
lications inspired  by  or  coming  from  the  Publicity  Bureau  estab- 
lished in  1913.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  World  War  changed 
the  attitude  toward  the  more  elaborate  books  concerning  Vermont. 
A  great  deal  has  happened  in  the  State  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
It  might  be  a  splendid  thing  if  the  older  publications  were  brought 
up  to  date,  to  supplement  and  aid  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  various  business,  professional  and  so- 
cial organizations  in  the  State,  and  to  place  Vermont  on  an  equal 
plane  with  the  many  States  which  now  issue  such  works  with  fre- 
quent revisions. 

The  Vacation  Business — The  object  of  the  Publicity  Bureau  is, 
of  course,  to  bring  industries  and  strength,  people  and  wealth  to 
the  State.  The  principal  phase  of  its  work  has  to  do  with  the  vaca- 
tion business,  one  of  the  present  very  important  industries  of  Ver- 
mont. All  sorts  of  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of 
tourists  and  vacationists  who  visit  the  Green  Mountain  country  each 
summer.  One  places  it  at  3,000,000,  and  the  gross  income  derived 
from  this  large  number  as  $30,000,000  annually.  An  average  of  ten 
dollars  per  person  seems  rather  low.  A  survey  carried  on  by  a  State 
Bureau  showed  that  by  those  replying  to  a  questionnaire  there  had 
been  expended,  during  their  stay,  an  average  of  $49.33.  Another 
survey  discloses  that  the  estimated  valuation  of  the  summer  homes 
and  camp  property  of  non-residents  totals  between  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000.  Bennington  County  alone  is  accredited  with  nearly 
one-half  of  this  amount,  and  the  Fairlee  group  of  girls  and  boys' 
camps  leading  in  its  division  with  thirteen  camps  valued  at  $626,- 
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300.  Looking  at  it  from  any  standpoint,  the  vacation  industry  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  other  industry  which  can  be  mentioned. 
The  business  interferes  with  no  other  and  benefits  a  great  many.  The 
camp  and  summer  home  sites  are,  to  quite  an  extent,  those  which 
have  ceased  to  be  productive  agriculturally.  The  farm  boarding 
houses  provide  a  home  market  for  vegetable  and  other  farm  produc- 
tions at  values  far  beyond  those  obtainable  in  open  market.  The 
prosperity  of  many  of  our  villages  and  cities  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  they  contain. 

How  Some  Localities  Have  Benefited — With  Boston  six  hours 
distant  either  by  railroad  or  motor  car,  and  New  York  but  eight, 
Vermont  is  accessible  to  millions  seeking  summer  homes.  Scores 
of  Vermont  towns  are  getting  to  have  little  colonies  of  summer  peo- 
ple which  mean  much  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  located.  Greensboro  is  "probably  the  best  known  summer 
community  in  the  State,"  there  being  from  175  to  200  cottages  around 
Caspian  Lake  which  accommodate  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  peo- 
ple. Besides  these,  from  one  to  two  thousand  others  visit  Greens- 
boro for  short  periods.  In  1927  these  summer  residents  paid  23% 
of  the  total  real  estate  tax,  and  18%  of  the  whole  town  tax,  and  they 
occupy  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  land  in  the  town.  Prob- 
ably $75,000  was  spent  by  these  summer  residents.  They  brought 
benefits  of  many  kinds ;  and  this  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  sections. 
The  summer  people  of  Hubbardton  in  Rutland  County  pay  a  third 
of  the  town  taxes.  There  are  sixty  summer  folk  of  Poultney  with 
property  appraised  at  nearly  $150,000.  Summer  residential  property 
in  Shelburne  mounts  to  more  than  double  that  of  Poultney,  and  in 
Ferrisburg  the  value  is  about  $650,000.  The  summer  idea  is  a  boon 
to  Southern  Vermont,  particularly  at  such  places  as  Bennington, 
Woodstock,  and  Dorset.  On  the  east  side  of  the  State,  from  Fairlee 
to  Westmore  (around  Lake  Willoughby)  and  Newport  there  are 
series  of  colonies.  Grand  Isle  County  is  becoming  one  big  pleasure 
resort.  These  are  but  sections  taken  at  random,  for  a  third  of  Ver- 
mont profits  directly  from  the  seekers  of  recreation  who  flock  within 
its  borders.  The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  summer  homes  busi- 
ness and  of  inducing  visitors  to  come  and  see  the  unspoiled  vacation 
land  of  the  State  are  capable  of  almost  unlimited  expansion.  Few 
sections  equal  Vermont  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 
The  Green  Mountains  are  friendly  mountains  and  have  been  made 
accessible  to  whoever  will  get  acquainted.  Hardly  a  town  lacks  its 
own  choice  elevation.  Without  a  seacoast   Lake  Champlain  suffices 
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for  big  water.  "Probably  no  other  region  in  the  United  States  of 
such  small  area  contains  so  many  lakes  and  ponds,  rivers  and  brooks, 
hills  and  mountains."  There  is  no  limit  to  the  desirable  places  for 
the  vacationist. 

Vermont's  Attractions — One  might  continue  to  great  length  con- 
cerning the  attractions  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  for  he  who 
knows  it  best  loves  it  most.  But  the  writer  has  emphasized  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  tourist  business  and  what  Vermont  has  to 
offer  so  much  that  any  paean  of  praise  might  be  open  to  sus- 
picion. Forget  then,  what  has  gone  before  and  read  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  very  graceful  foreword  to  "Vermont,  the  Land  of 
the  Green  Mountains,"  as  they  set  forth  some  of  the  attractions  the 
State  offers  to  the  summer  tourist:  "The  Green  Mountains — how 
much  this  name  suggests  to  the  weary  toiler  in  the  noisy,  grimy 
city !  The  very  name  comes  to  the  hot  and  stifling  atmosphere  of 
the  great  metropolis  with  an  alluring  sound.  It  suggests  the  green 
that  means  the  abundant  bounty  and  varied  charm  of  nature ;  the 
green  of  upland  meadows,  the  green  of  the  forests,  stretching  far 
away  over  the  slopes  of  the  everlasting  hills ;  the  green  that  denotes 
life  and  promotes  life  and  health.  It  suggests  beautiful  drives 
through  shaded  ways,  beside  which  mountain  streams  go  laughing 
and  singing  down  the  valleys  over  moss-covered  rocks  and  shining 
pebbles,  here  becoming  a  cascade  wreathed  with  mist,  there  an  angry 
torrent,  then  spreading  out  into  a  wide  and  placid  basin  between 
green  meadows.  It  suggests  a  profusion  of  living  springs  of  pure 
water,  gushing  from  the  mountain  side;  cool  and  refreshing  breezes; 
the  glint  of  sunshine  through  a  canopy  of  forest  leaves ;  a  fragrant 
carpet  of  pine  needles  on  which  one  may  lie  and  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops ;  the  sweet  and  healing  odors  of  balsam 
and  cedar  and  other  wholesome  evergreens ;  a  wealth  of  ferns ;  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  the  singing  of  birds.  It  means  quiet 
and  restfulness  and  peace  away  from  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  city, 
which  shatter  the  nerves  and  shorten  the  days  of  a  multitude  of  our 
people,  away  from  the  artificialities  of  life,  back  to  the  soothing  calm 
of  the  mountains  that  stand  for  serenity  and  dignity  and  nobility 
and  the  things  that  are  unchangeable  and  eternal.  There  is  no  better 
place  in  all  the  world  for  the  tired  brain  and  the  weary  body  to  find 
rest  than  in  the  Green  Mountains,  where  the  silence  is  grateful  to 
the  ear,  where  the  odors  of  the  woodland  are  refreshing  and  where 
the  eye  may  delight  itself  with  the  far-stretching  mountain  verdure 
that  clothes  the  mountain  slopes  as  with  a  garment,  with  the  golden 
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glories  of  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  with  the  purple  lights  upon 
the  hills,  with  the  ever-changing  cloud  effects  and  with  noble  and 
extensive  prospects  of  lofty  mountain  peaks,  of  lakes  and  rivers,  of 
fields  and  forests  spread  out  like  a  great  map,  painted  in  living  colors 
by  the  Master  Artist. 

"The  Hebrew  Psalmist  voiced  the  wisdom  of  unnumbered  cen- 
turies when  he  said :  T  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help.'  The  help  of  the  hills  is  recognized  every- 
where. The  mountains  stand  in  the  thought  of  man  for  health  of 
body  and  soul,  for  sturdy  virtues  of  character,  for  independence  of 
tyranny,  and  hatred  of  sham,  for  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
that  keep  a  nation  clean  and  strong  and  true.  The  help  of  the  hills 
may  be  obtained  in  abundant  measure  in  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont. 

*  *  *  *  "The  Vermont  mountains  are  friendly  mountains,  with 
few  exceptions  being  clothed  with  verdure  from  base  to  highest 
peaks,  mountains  that  invite  the  visitor  to  closer  acquaintance.  Their 
summits  are  not  capped  with  eternal  snows.  They  are  not  stark, 
jagged  masses  of  barren  rock.  The  tourist  does  not  court  death  by 
attempting  to  scale  their  highest  elevations.  They  induce  admira- 
tion and  affection  rather  than  awe  and  terror.  And  this  does  not 
mean  that  these  are  not  real  mountains,  for  wonderfully  extensive 
views  may  be  obtained  from  their  summits.  Many  of  the  highest  of 
America's  peaks  are  situated  on  lofty  tablelands,  so  that  the  effect  of 
their  great  elevation  is  practically  lost.  In  many  respects  the  Green 
Mountains  satisfy  the  mental  conception  of  what  a  lofty  mountain 
should  be  quite  as  well  as  do  some  peaks  much  higher,  because  here 
the  surrounding  country  is  correspondingly  lower.  Most  of  the 
great  mountain  peaks  are  isolated  from  settled  regions,  but  the 
Green  Mountains  are  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  and  pleasant 
villages  and  are  not  far  removed  from  the  habitations  of  men.  In 
other  words,  the  Green  Mountains  are  high  enough  to  satisfy  the 
desire  for  height  and  vision,  but  are  not  too  high  to  be  accessible. 
In  some  instances  good  carriage  roads  lead  to  their  summits.  They 
are  removed  from  the  noise  and  clamor  of  the  metropolis,  but  are 
not  too  far  removed  to  be  reached  quickly  and  comfortably. 

"One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  region  is  the  plan  to 
construct  the  Green  Mountain  Trail  over  the  summits  of  these  moun- 
tains from  the  Massachusetts  border  to  the  Canadian  line.  Part  of 
this  trail  already  has  been  cut.  The  idea  is  unique  and  appeals  pow- 
erfully to  the  imagination  and  to  that  love  of  adventure  which  is 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  most  American  men  and  some  American 
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women.  To  tramp  the  whole  length  of  the  State  along  the  roof  of  a 
mountain  range,  staff  in  hand,  knapsack  on  back,  with  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  the  noble  outlook  frequently  afforded  by  lofty 
elevations  and  the  exhilaration  that  such  exercise  affords,  is  an  ex- 
perience that  must  be  desired  by  many  an  individual  seeking  health 
and  recreation  and  a  complete  change  of  scene.  It  is  planned  to  afford 
comfortable  camping  places  so  that  the  discomforts  of  such  a  trip 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"Vermont  affords  relief  from  the  monotonous  level  of  plains  and 
prairies  laid  out  in  tiresome  regularity.  It  is  free  from  the  abomina- 
tion of  salt  marshes.  It  contains  no  great  stretches  of  sterile  plains 
covered  with  scrub  oaks.  It  is  rather  a  land  of  wonderfully  varied 
scenery,  a  country  of  fertile  farms,  a  region  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys, lakes  and  rivers.  *  *  *  Whittier  must  have  had  in  mind  a 
region  similar  to  the  Green  Mountains  when  he  wrote  of — 

Rivers  of  gold  mist  flowing  down 

From  far  celestial  fountains, — 
The   great   sun   flaming   through   the   rifts 

Beyond  the  wall  of  mountains. 

"Vermont  is  literally  a  land  of  'little  rivers.'  From  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Green  Mountains  flow  not  only  the  State's  largest 
rivers,  but  a  multitude  of  small  streams  and  brooks,  while  many 
others  rise  in  the  foothills.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  said :  'There 
is  no  music  like  a  little  river's.  It  plays  the  same  tune  (and  that's 
the  favorite)  over  and  over  again  and  yet  does  not  weary  like  men 
fiddlers.  It  takes  the  mind  out  of  doors;  and  though  we  should  be 
grateful  for  good  houses,  there  is  after  all  no  house  like  God's  out 
of  doors.  And  lastly,  sir,  it  quiets  a  man  down  like  saying  his 
prayers.'  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  has  sung  of  'Little  Rivers'  in  such 
an  alluring  fashion,  says :  'I  will  set  my  affections  upon  rivers  that 
are  not  too  great  for  intimacy.'   *  *  * 

"Dr.  William  H.  Lord  has  written  of  Vermont  scenery  as  fol- 
lows: 'A  few  regions  God  has  made  more  beautiful  than  others. 
His  hand  has  fashioned  some  dreams  or  symbols  of  Heaven  in  cer- 
tain landscapes  of  earth;  and  we  have  always  thought  the  Almighty 
intended  when  he  formed  the  hills  of  Vermont  and  shook  out  the 
green  drapery  of  the  forests  over  their  sloping  shoulders  and  made 
them  fall  into  folds  like  the  robe  of  a  king,  along  their  sides,  to  give 
us  a  dim  picture  of  the  new  creation  and  the  celestial  realm.' 

"The  late  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  whose  summer  home  was  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
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writing  on  'The  Green  Mountain  State',  said :  'From  hilltops  and 
mountain  summits,  eastward  and  westward  stretch  visions  of  beauty. 
There  may  not  be  the  awful  grandeur  which  arrests  attention  in 
Switzerland  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  does  not  hold  one's 
breath  in  fear  and  wonder,  and  yet  you  may  travel  the  wide  world 
over  and  see  no  picture  of  such  rich  and  quiet  charm  as  that  which 
the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  gives  to  one  standing  on  the  western 
slope  to  the  Green  Mountains.  *  *  *  No  one  can  spend  a  summer 
on  the  shores  of  that  lake  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains 
without  coming  to  appreciate  something  of  the  strong  attachments 
which  bind  every  true  Vermonter  to  his  native  State.  It  is  like  the 
love  of  the  Swiss  for  his  Alpine  peaks  and  snow-girt  valleys. 
It  is  a  love  that  never  fades  away.  Go  where  he  may  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  child  of  Vermont  ever  turns  in  memory,  a  loving 
gaze  on  her  hills  and  waters.  *  *  *  I  know  of  no  State  which  pre- 
serves more  of  these  noble  qualities,  where  character  speaks  for 
more,  and  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  position  speak  for  less.  Kind, 
yet  not  gushing,  hospitable  yet  not  demonstrative,  they  welcome 
you  for  what  you  are  and  for  what  you  have." 

"Vermont  stands  as  ready  to  furnish  an  enjoyable  vacation  to 
the  person  who  has  only  a  few  dollars  to  spend,  as  to  the  tourist 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  To  very  many  persons  this  is  an  un- 
discovered country.  All  that  Vermont  asks  is  a  fair  investigation 
of  what  she  has  to  offer  the  tourist,  and  her  people  are  confident 
that  no  State  can  offer  greater  or  more  varied  attractions." 

The  Summer  Tourist — The  automobile,  an  invention  of  almost 
the  twentieth  century,  has  brought  to  Vermont  an  annual  crop  that 
is  ever  welcome — the  summer  tourist.  Measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  it  is  a  most  profitable  one,  but  the  average  Vermonter  is  no 
Shylock  and  renders  service,  whether  at  any  of  our  well-kept  hotels 
and  inns  or  by  the  wayside,  at  a  reasonable  rate.  As  proof  of  this 
take  the  word  not  of  a  Vermonter,  but  of  one  writing  of  Vermont, 
Herbert  Corey,  in  the  "National  Geographic  Magazine": 

"  T  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  car,'  said 
a  New  Yorker  to  a  Vermont  farmer. 

"The  farmer  spent  two  hours  under  the  car,  patching  a  broken 
feed  line.     Then  the  New  Yorker  asked  for  his  bill. 

"  'Well,'  said  the  farmer,  T  don't  know.  We  like  to  treat  stran- 
gers right.     What  do  you  say  to  a  quarter?' " 

"Incredible,"  says  Mr.  Corey,  "not  unusual  in  Vermont.  Any 
traveler  can    tell   of   farmhands    wakened    at   midnight   to   go   with 
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stable  lanterns  to  put  lost  men  on  their  way.  Villagers  invite  the 
strangers  to  sleep  in  the  best  bedroom  and  are  reluctant  to  take 
pay.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  They  do  take  pay,  but 
they  are  so  far  distant  from  the  pastoral  state  as  not  to  feel  that 
they  have  been  untrue  to  their  obligations  as  hosts." 

The  Vermont  Hotel  Association — This  State  organization  is  co- 
operating with  other  agencies  both  public  and  private  to  attract 
summer  visitors.  John  G.  Writson  of  the  Middlebury  Inn,  one  of 
the  newest  hostelries  in  Vermont,  is  president,  and  at  the  spring 
meeting,  Arthur  B.  Dickey,  manager  of  the  remodeled  Hotel  Brooks 
at  Brattleboro  was  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Bradley  Cutler. 
The  association  is  spending  $2,500  in  newspaper  advertising  this 
spring  (1929)  in  advance  of  the  $7,500  to  be  expended  by  the  Ver- 
mont Publicity  Bureau.  They  began  their  campaign  the  second 
week  in  May  and  before  a  week  had  passed  over  five  hundred  in- 
quiries were  received  from  prospective  tourists.  Among  the  items 
of  business  transacted  was  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  their  splendid  advertising  of  the  State  in  the  "Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,"  and  in  the  radio  broadcast  at  which  Governor 
John  E.  Weeks  was  the  principal  speaker.  This  live  organization 
now  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  members,  an  increase  of  thirty-five 
within  six  months. 

The  hotel  men  predict  a  record  year  for  tourists  and  are  making 
preparations  to  entertain  them  and  give  them  the  glad  hand. 

All  Vermont  is  Inviting.  Vermont  is  Inviting  All — That  was 
the  slogan  of  the  Vermont  Specials  described  in  another  chapter 
and  that  is  the  call  today  to  the  city  people  to  come  to  Vermont. 
And  they  do  come  in  increasing  numbers  every  year,  and  their  num- 
ber plates  carry  the  license  of  every  State.  The  State  Publicity  de- 
partment, the  Vermont  Hotel  Association,  the  Vermont  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  some  of  the  State  organizations  that  are  sell- 
ing Vermont  to  the  world.  Their  splendid  efforts  are  supplemented 
by  enterprising  municipalities  who  issue  yearly,  usually  through 
civic  organizations,  most  attractive  folders  of  their  live  and  friendly 
communities.  Many  of  the  municipalities  maintain  information 
booths  and  everywhere  the  tourist  will  find  a  warm  welcome. 

Ever  the  gypsy  longing 

Comes    with    the    thrushes'    call, 

Once  you  own  it, 

Once  you  have  known  it, 

Oh,  the  joy  of  its  thrall. 
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Summer  Sports — Aside  from  the  athletic  activities  and  friendly 
rivalries  among  the  secondary  schools  and  our  higher  schools  of 
learning,  the  older  ones  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  strength  in  outdoor 
sports.  There  are  splendid  golf  courses  all  over  the  State  where 
visitors  are  always  welcome  with  plenty  of  hazards  and  fine  club 
houses.  The  annual  State  tournament  is  one  of  the  events  of  the 
summer  season.  The  State  boasts  of  many  good  tennis  players  and 
their  State  tournament  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  keen  in- 
terest. The  pleasure  of  hiking  over  the  "Long  Trail,"  the  lure  of 
the  brooks  and  ponds  for  the  fisherman,  and  the  scenic  beauties  of 
our  lakes  and  mountains  are  elsewhere  described.  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  and  the  summer  sports  not  only  attract 
many  visitors  from  other  States  but  more  and  more  appeal  to  the 
Vermonters  themselves. 

Winter  Sports — A  generation  ago  the  average  Vermonter,  ex- 
cept the  juvenile  population,  spent  the  winters  around  the  fireside 
waiting  somewhat  impatiently  for  the  first  raucous  notes  of  the  crow 
in  February  and  voluptuous  song  of  the  bluebird  in  March.  Now 
Vermont  is  fast  becoming  a  winter  playground.  Our  people  have 
found  out  that  the  best  way  to  keep  fit  is  to  play  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer,  and  to  play  in  the  great  open.  The  city  folks  are 
finding  this  out,  too,  to  their  great  advantage  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  merry  parties  at  the  Grand  Central  in  New  York  or 
the  North  station  in  Boston  on  a  week  end  carrying  snowshoes,  skis 
and  skates,  and  all  ready  for  a  few  days  on  Vermont's  snow  clad  hills 
and  frozen  waters.  At  their  destination  the  genial  boniface  wel- 
comes them  and  provides  additional  pleasure  in  furnishing  them 
with  toboggans  or  giving  them  a  sleigh  ride  with  jingle  bells  on  the 
pair  of  Morgans.  When  the  vacationists  return  to  steam-heated 
offices  and  homes  they  are  enthusiastic  over  the  zest  of  winter  sports 
in  Vermont. 

Races  and  Games  on  Snow  and  Ice — But  the  Vermonters  them- 
selves shorten  the  winters  and  lengthen  their  lives  by  participating 
in  various  sports  on  snow  and  ice.  Newport  has  maintained  for 
several  winters  a  most  successful  carnival  and  Canadians  as  well  as 
athletes  from  the  States  compete  for  the  honors  in  the  ski  jump. 
Driving  clubs  used  to  liven  up  the  main  streets  of  Lyndonville  and 
St.  Johnsbury  with  fast  races  that  attracted  horses  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  well  as  Vermont.  For  years  the  Glover  Driving  Club  has 
maintained  Saturday  afternoon  "horse  trots"  that  attract  hundreds 
of  fans.     Many  towns  have  municipal  skating  rinks  where  everybody 
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is  welcome  to  come  out  and  skate  and  the  carnivals  have  a  most 
colorful  appearance.  In  the  North  Country  there  are  many  hockey 
clubs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  match  is  played  between  two 
rival  clubs  with  the  mercury  15  below  zero,  yet  hundreds  of  people 
line  up  on  both  sides  of  the  outdoor  rink  to  cheer  their  favorite 
team.  High  schools  and  academies  hold  winter  carnivals  with  keen 
rivalry  among  the  contestants.  Ski-joring  is  a  novel  sport,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  them  all,  and  to  see  a  horse  clipping  it 
down  the  street  drawing  a  boy  or  girl  on  skis  is  no  uncommon  sight. 
But  of  all  the  thrills  there  is  nothing  equal  to  yacht  racing  on  Lake 
Champlain  when  the  great  sheet  of  water  is  thickly  coated  with  ice. 
Winter  sports  have  come  to  stay  in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

Winter  Sports  at  Brattleboro  (By  Fred  H.  Harris) — Winter  sports 
at  Brattleboro  received  their  first  impetus  through  the  holding  of  a 
Winter  Carnival  in  January,  1922,  which  was  attended  by  5,000  people. 
Fancy  figure  skating,  horse  racing  on  the  ice,  snowshoe  dashes  and 
ski  dashes  and  a  ski  cross  country  race  featured  the  program  which 
culminated  in  fireworks,  a  monster  bonfire  and  the  burning  of  a 
cleverly  imitated  ship  apparently  frozen  in  the  ice. 

An  insistent  demand  for  a  ski  jump  was  felt.  Luckily  a  site  was 
found  within  a  mile  of  town  and  the  work  of  building  the  largest 
ski  jump  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  rushed  to  completion  in  time 
to  run  the  Vermont  State  Ski  Championship  on  February  4,  1922. 
The  ski  jump  was  found,  designed,  financed  and  built  by  Fred  H. 
Harris  who  in  1909  had  founded  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club. 

The  jump  has  the  advantages  of  facing  in  the  right  direction  so 
that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  melt  away  the  snow,  of  being  protected 
from  the  wind,  of  being  very  accessible  and  of  having  the  proper 
degrees  of  slope  on  the  approach  and  the  alighting  ground.  It  has 
a  long  and  safe  outrun  and  the  grounds  can  accommodate  thousands 
of  spectators. 

At  the  first  tournament,  a  new  record  for  Eastern  America  and 
Canada  of  150  feet  was  made  by  John  Carleton  of  Dartmouth  then 
intercollegiate  champion.  This  was  far  in  excess  of  the  previous 
record  for  New  England  of  111  feet.  Later  the  same  month  at 
the  Inter-Club  Meet,  Ingvald  "Bing"  Anderson  of  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  increased  the  record  to  158^2  feet.  This  was  broken 
the  next  year  by  Norman  Berger  of  the  Montreal  Ski  Club  with  a 
leap  of  160  feet.  The  next  year  when  the  National  Ski  Champion- 
ship was  held  in  the  East  for  the  first  time,  Henry  Hall  of  Detroit 
made  a  leap  of  180  feet.     In  February,  1925,  "Bing"  Anderson  again 
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(Courtesy    of    Brattleboro    Outing    Club.) 
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startled  the  ski  world  by  making  a  magnificent  jump  of  190  feet. 
This  is  the  present  record  for  the  Brattleboro  hill.  By  making  cer- 
tain improvements,  even  this  distance  can  be  beaten. 

During  the  seven  years  in  which  Brattleboro  has  held  the  rec- 
ord, the  Outing  Club  organized  to  own  and  operate  the  hill  has  held 
all  the  important  tournaments  such  as  the  New  England  Champion- 
ship, the  United  States  Eastern  Championship  and  twice  the  Na- 
tional Championship.  During  this  time,  practically  every  star  on 
the  North  American  continent  with  any  claim  for  high  ski  honors 
has  competed  on  the  hill  or  has  taken  part  in  the  cross  country  races 
over  the  rolling  country  in  the  vicinity  which  visitors  say  reminds 
them  of  Norway.  Moving  pictures  of  these  events  have  been  shown 
all  over  the  United  States  and  illustrations  have  appeared  in  the  roto- 
gravure sections  of  the  metropolitan  papers.  What  this  has  meant 
in  advertising  to  Brattleboro  and  to  Vermont  can  only  be  estimated. 
Many  thousands  of  people  have  seen  ski  jumping  here  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  spread  the 
winter  sports  movement  among  the  colleges,  the  Brattleboro  Out- 
ting  Club,  Incorporated,  spread  the  movement  among  the  towns  of 
the  East.  These  clubs  formed  by  Mr.  Harris  into  the  United  States 
Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association  now  comprise  37  in  number  and 
form  the  largest  and  most  active  division  of  the  National  Ski  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

What  has  all  this  meant?  Has  it  meant  simply  the  staging  of 
spectacular  ski  jumping  contests?  The  idea  was  started  to  give  our 
own  people  enjoyment  and  to  turn  our  winters  from  a  liability  into 
an  asset.  It  was  done  with  the  idea  of  providing  our  boys  and  girls 
with  healthful,  clean  amusement  and  of  keeping  our  children  in 
Vermont.  When  the  Brattleboro  ski  jump  was  first  proposed,  lo- 
cal people  said  it  was  too  large  and  too  dangerous.  The  doubters 
said  that  the  local  boys  would  never  go  over  it.  Today  there  are 
several  dozen  Brattleboro  boys  who  can  negotiate  the  big  jump 
with  ease.  The  same  boys  have  won  the  Massachusetts  State  Ski 
Jumping  Championship  twice,  the  Vermont  Championship,  Inter- 
state Championships  and  have  won  many  a  tournament  in  competi- 
tion against  college  men. 

Is  this  all?  The  club  has  a  camp  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town  at 
which  it  serves  free  feeds  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  winter  and 
as  many  as  600  townspeople,  men,  women  and  children  can  some- 
times be  seen  skiing  at  one  time  in  the  vicinity.  For  several  years, 
the  club  operated  a  camp  on  Shelter  Lake  ten  miles  west  of  town 
which  was  the  scene  of  many  happy  week-end  parties.     During  this 
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time,  an  amazing  amount  of  skill  in  skiing  has  been  built  up  among 
the  members.  Telemark  and  Christiana  swings  unknown  when  the 
club  was  organized  can  now  be  negotiated  successfully  by  even  the 
youngsters. 

The  club  built  the  "Winged  Ski"  Trail  forty  miles  in  length  con- 
necting near  Stratton  with  the  "Long  Trail"  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Club.  One  of  the  club's  members,  Horton  Walker,  has  been  an  ac- 
tive worker  on  the  Governor's  commission  toward  securing  a  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Southern  Vermont. 

The  club,  through  its  summer  section,  is  now  building  tennis 
courts  in  order  to  keep  active  other  than  during  the  winter  months. 
What  the  winter  sports  movement  has  meant  in  increased  health 
and  happiness  cannot  be  measured. 


THE  RECORDING  ANGEL,  MADE  IN  SNOW 
AT  BRATTLEBORO  BY  LARKIN  G.  MEAD 
(Courtesy   of    Vermont-Peoples   Bank  ) 


CHAPTER  XLII 

WATER    POWERS    AND    HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  utilization  of  the  water  powers  of  Vermont  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  settlement  of  the  State.  The  potentialities  of  the  many  streams 
were  one  of  the  attractions  which  lured  many  into  its  vales.  The  early 
farms  were  often  on  the  side  hills,  but  the  hamlets  grew  up  close  to 
some  power  site,  and  the  waterfalls  laid  the  foundations  of  the  indus- 
tries, the  support  of  the  later  day  cities  and  villages  in  a  land  which 
produced  no  coal.  Simple  waterwheels  provided  energy  enough  at 
first  and  were  replaced  by  more  elaborate  machinery,  but  water- 
power  was  directly  connected  with  the  plant  using  it.  The  hydro- 
electric phase  of  the  power  business  on  a  large  scale  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  present  century  and  has  changed  the  industrial  situation 
radically,  for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  build  the  factory  beside  a 
spillway.  One  manufactures  where  one  wills  and  a  wire  brings 
little  or  much  power  as  the  business  requires.  It  is  now  possible 
to  establish  an  industry  in  a  wood  or  upon  a  hill,  at  a  secluded  farm 
or  even  in  a  village  home.  Hydraulic  production  and  wire  conveying 
have  taken  electricty  out  of  the  luxury  class,  which  the  demand  for 
it  as  a  means  of  lighting  was  making  it.  This  is  the  day  of  "white 
coal"  for  such  sections  as  Vermont. 

Morrisville  for  a  quarter  century  has  been  selling  power  at  the 
unique  rate  of  one  cent  per  kilowatt,  and  light  at  six  cents  per  kilo- 
watt. There  may  be  a  few  other  villages  which  equal  this  attain- 
ment with  their  own  plant,  but  there  are  few  settlements  which  now 
are  outside  the  network  of  power  and  light  lines  which  web  the 
State.  Vermont  ranks  nineteenth  in  developed  water  power  in  the 
United  States  and  has  utility  service  corporations  supplying  light 
and  power  to  nearly  all  important  districts.  Four  power  companies, 
and  these  are  not  all  of  those  operating  within  the  State,  render 
service  to  152  communities  representing  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand  people.  Inter-connections  with  other 
States  make  it  possible  to  introduce  electricity  from  other  regions 
and  thus  insure  continuity  of  service  and  at  reasonable  rates.  Ver- 
mont produces  all  that  she  needs  and  enough  for  export ;  and  the 
best  feature   of  the   hydro-electric  development   is   that   it   is   using 
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the  only  natural  resource  which  is  not  exhausted  by  use.  It  almost 
might  be  written  that  use  increased  the  raw  material,  for  the  dams 
create  reservoirs  which  conserve  what  might  be  lost. 

A  Neighbor's  Example — What  hydraulic  power  can  mean  to 
Vermont  may  be  realized  from  what  it  has  done  for  the  Province 
across  the  border  within  a  decade.  Quebec  had  begun  a  number  of 
large  waterpower  developments  prior  to  1910,  but  only  a  few  were  in- 
tended to  create  power  which  might  be  transmitted  to  other  locali- 
ties. In  1910,  Quebec  was  largely  without  manufactures  aside  from 
those  of  forest  or  agricultural  origin,  and  her  investment  in  all  mechan- 
ical industries  was  not  large.  By  1920  the  Province  was  in  the  billion 
dollar  class  both  in  the  value  of  its  productions  and  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  industries.  In  twenty  years  Quebec  had  increased  its  hy- 
draulic power  five  hundred  per  cent,  and  has  added  each  year  since 
1920  about  half  the  amount  of  all  the  power  of  1900.  Manufacturing 
has  multiplied  in  like  increasing  proportions.  And  the  installations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  hydro-electric  order,  power  from  which 
is  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  on  such  high  voltage  lines  as  were 
considered  a  commercial  impossibility  a  few  years  ago.  The  Prov- 
ince felt  the  business  depression  following  the  Great  War  greatly, 
but  has  since  recovered  completely.  Quebec  has  been  re-made  since 
1920,  in  wealth,  in  industry,  in  roads,  in  a  dozen  vital  ways.  Local 
opinion — and  it  is  backed  up  by  cold  statistics — gives  most  of  the 
credit  for  Quebec's  present  admirable  status  to  its  increased  number 
of  hydro-electric  developments.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1929  there  was  one  water-made  horse  power  for  each  citizen. 

Vermont  is  many  times  smaller  in  area  and  in  natural  resources 
than  the  Province.  Her  water  powers  are  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  15,000,000  available  in  Quebec.  But  it  is  proportionately 
better  populated,  has  proportionately  as  much  by  way  of  natural 
resources  and  is  much  more  advantageously  placed  as  regards 
markets,  manufacturing  possibilities  and  in  its  reservoir  of  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  workmen.  The  water  powers  helped  bring  about 
the  quick  early  settlement  of  Vermont.  Why  may  not  the  modern 
development  of  these  powers  lead  to  another  re-settlement  of  the 
State,  a  revivication  of  its  industrial  and  agricultural  life?  It  has 
done  so  just  north  of  us ;  it  should  do  it  in  Vermont.  Incidentally, 
competition  from  Quebec  in  hydraulic  electricity  need  not  be  feared 
since  by  law  and  by  agreement  of  producing  companies,  electric 
power  cannot  be  exported  from  the  Province.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  are  being  invested  in  Canadian  industries  as  a  result  of 
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this  restriction.     Might  not  such  a  move  prove  beneficial  to  Ver- 
mont? 

Vermonters  Pioneers  in  the  Use  of  Electricity — It  is  quite  often 
forgotten  that  Vermont  was  the  scene  of  many  very  early  experi- 
ments, inventions  and  uses  of  electricity.  Thomas  Davenport,  a 
blacksmith  near  Brandon,  invented  the  electric  motor,  and  of  the 
blanket  patent  he  secured  upon  it  in  1834,  an  authority  states :  "If 
this  patent  were  in  force  today  ...  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  successful  electric  motor  now  running  would  be  embraced 
within  its  scope."  He  made  hundreds  of  small  motors,  made  work- 
ing models  of  a  magnetic  trip  hammer,  an  electrically  driven  lathe, 
a  machine  for  twisting  silk  or  cotton,  a  telegraph  system  years  be- 
fore Morse  invented  a  better  one.  Davenport  built  a  little  electric 
locomotive  and  railway  and  had  them  running  long  before  there 
was  a  steam  railroad  in  Vermont.  He  made  a  "big"  motor  and 
connected  it  with  a  printing  press  upon  which  he  printed  the  pioneer 
electrical  journal  of  the  world  on  the  first  electrical  printing  press. 
In  1837,  he  was  offered  $250,000  for  his  patents  but  refused  because 
he  thought  he  could  get  more  in  England.  He  died  before  he  was 
fifty,  poverty  stricken  and  almost  unknown.  It  was  not  until  1910 
that  the  foremost  electric  societies  of  the  United  States  recognized 
his  genius  and  erected  a  monument  in  his  honor  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

THOMAS  DAVENPORT 

1802-1851 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 

MOTOR 

Davenport  was  born  too  early,  for  his  inventions  came  before 
there  were  cheap  sources  of  electrical  power.  Vermont  was  ready 
in  using  electrical  inventions  as  soon  as  they  were  practical.  Burl- 
ington put  in  a  telephone  switchboard  when  Boston  had  only  ten 
telephone  lines.  Vermont  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tric lights.  Ten  years  after  Edison  had  installed  the  first  hydro- 
electric plant,  Vermont  had  several  such  power  houses  even  before 
the  first  Niagara  plant  was  completed.  Until  recent  years  Barton 
had  the  longest  transmission  line  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  village  claimed  the  "best  lighted  streets  in  America."  While 
the  "leading"  things  hydro-electrical  are  being  mentioned  we  must 
include:  the  Silver  Lake  plant  which  is  using  the  highest  head 
(700  feet)  of  any  water  turbine  east  of  the  Rockies;  the  Deerfield 
River  which  is  one  of  the  most  completely  utilized  streams  of  its 
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size  in  the  country.  The  Somerset  dam  on  this  river  is  said  to  be 
the  second  longest  earth  dam  in  the  world,  and  the  artificial  Lake 
Whitingham,  on  that  same  stream,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Vermont, 
while  the  Davis  Bridge  dam  which  creates  it  is  the  highest  earth 
dam  on  the  globe.  The  latest  development,  Fifteen  Mile  Falls, 
when  complete  will  have  in  its  double  lake  one  of  the  largest  lakes 
in  the  East,  some  of  the  largest  generators  ever  installed  will  be 
used,  and  the  development  as  a  whole  will  be  the  largest  east  of 
Niagara  Falls.  There  has  been  nothing  slow  about  Vermonters 
when  it  comes  to  inventing,  or  the  acceptance  of  an  invention  and 
putting  it  in  service,  or  of  going  in  for  things  on  a  large  and  novel 
scale.  The  hydro-electric  developments  are  but  illustrations  of 
this  enterprising  spirit  in  many  forms  of  activities.  In  making  our 
boasts,  however,  we  have  traveled  too  far  beyond  our  story. 

Early  History — Vermont  has  within  its  borders  more  rivers  than 
are  contained  in  the  same  extent  of  territory  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  A  map  of  the  State  giving  only  the  streams  looks  like  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  Since  they  rise  in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  and 
flow  to  lakes  and  main  rivers  of  low  levels,  the  streams  are  con- 
stantly breaking  into  falls  and  rapids,  forming  innumerable  powers. 
That  even  a  brook  has  amazing  might  when  running  at  full  head 
was  amply  proven  to  dismay  of  many  during  the  late  flood.  The 
rivers  run  in  every  point  of  the  compass  although  the  chief  drain- 
age areas  are  those  sloping  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecticut 
River.  There  are,  or  were,  many  waterfalls  worthy  of  extended 
description  either  because  of  their  size,  height  or  beauty  everywhere. 
Such  are  Bellows  Falls,  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  on  the  Connecticut, 
Springfield  Falls  in  the  Black  River,  Hartland  Falls  in  the  Otta- 
quechee,  Bolton  Falls  of  the  Wells  River,  Troy  and  Swanton  Falls 
in  the  Missisquoi,  Morrisville,  Fairfax  and  Milton  Falls  of  the  La- 
moille, Bolton  and  Winooski  Falls  of  the  Winooski,  Gookins  Falls 
at  Rutland,  Sutherland  Falls  at  Proctor,  Middlebury  Falls,  Belden 
Falls  and  Vergennes  Falls  of  Otter  Creek,  just  to  mention  them  as 
given  in  any  school  geography,  without  saying  a  word  about  the 
"gorges"  and  the  "narrows"  of  several  streams  and  series  of  rapids 
which  are  natural  power  sites.  They  all  help  with  their  fertile  val- 
leys to  make  Vermont  lovely  to  behold ;  they  also  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  making  her  prosperous  by  turning  the  wheels  of 
industries. 

The  early  settlers  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  water 
powers  running  to  waste.     The  pioneer  histories  of  the  towns  sel- 
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clom  fail  to  relate  among  the  first  projects,  "and  a  mill  was  built  by — " 
to  grind  grain  and  later  to  saw  lumber.  In  a  land  where  the  roads 
were  hilly  rutted  trails  through  the  woods  with  settlements  wide 
scattered,  the  pioneers  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  meal 
and  boards  must  be  made  by  hand.  Many  of  these  olden  mills  served 
another  purpose,  that  of  refuge  and  defense  in  case  of  Indian  attack, 
for  they  were  often  the  largest  and  most  solidly  constructed  buildings 
in  the  settlement.  In  the  early  1800's  water  power  was  used  to 
drive  the  carding  and  fulling  mills  to  which  the  farmer  brought  his 
wool  to  be  carded,  and  after  it  had  been  woven  or  spun  into  cloth 
at  home,  was  brought  once  more  to  have  the  cloth  fulled.  It  was 
well  on  into  the  century  before  power  looms  were  used  and  the  wool 
textile  industry  had  its  rise ;  cotton  textiles  were  made  by  water- 
power  driven  spindles  in  the  1820's  but  neither  industry  amounted 
to  much  until  1830  and  later. 

The  Conversion  of  Canals  to  Power  Service — By  1830  the  saw- 
mill industry  was  in  full  swing  and  larger  mills  were  the  desidera- 
tum which  led  to  the  use  of  the  larger  hydro-powers.  Villages  were 
growing  up  about  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and  other  than  the  simple 
industries  were  demanding  power  for  various  operations,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  industrial  towns  of  the  present  day  were  being 
laid.  One  of  the  failures  of  the  period  was  turned  into  a  success 
along  new  lines,  the  canals  constructed  on  the  Connecticut  to  aid 
in  the  navigation  of  that  stream  were  revamped  to  become  large 
mill  races.  In  another  chapter  in  this  work  something  has  been 
told  of  the  endeavor  made  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  provide  for  steam  navigation  of  the  upper  Connecticut  as 
far  as  Barnet.  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  was  considered  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all  up-stream  navigation,  and 
was  therefore  the  "farthest  north"  of  the  steam  boat  promoters.  Be- 
fore 1828  there  were  six  canals  at  different  places  on  the  Connecticut. 
That  at  Bellows  Falls,  begun  in  1791,  was  the  first  canal  started  on 
this  continent  to  be  used  for  navigational  purposes.  It  overcame 
a  fall  of  fifty-two  feet.  A  charter  was  granted  in  1794  for  a  canal 
and  dam  at  Summer's  Falls  south  of  White  River  Junction.  The 
most  northerly  of  these  canals  was  at  Olcott's  Falls  (Wilder)  built 
about  1811.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  schemes  in  the 
air  for  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with  the  Connecticut  River. 
Routes  were  carefully  mapped  out  and  surveyed.  The  canals  failed 
to  pay  and  were  soon  abandoned,  but  several  of  them  such  as  the  one 
at  Bellows  Falls,  Summer's  Falls  and  Wilder  were  purchased  and 
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converted  to  power  service  and  gave  the  necessary  impetus  required 
to  make  Bellows  Falls  and  Wilder  industrial  centers.  At  Olcott's 
Falls  the  old  dam  and  locks  had  been  washed  out  when  the  land  and 
power  rights  were  purchased  in  1880.  A  new  dam  was  built,  mills 
erected  and  within  two  decades  the  village  of  Wilder  with  1,500 
inhabitants  had  become  established  where  there  had  not  been  a  house 
standing  twenty-five  years  earlier.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany owned  the  new  constructions  and  Wilder  was  until  recently 
one  of  the  "paper  towns"  of  New  England.  The  story  might  be 
repeated  without  great  change  and  the  name  of  forty  of  the  larger 
villages  inserted  in  the  place  of  Wilder. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  by  1870  there  were 
more  water  powers  used  in  Vermont  than  there  are  today.  The  Black 
River,  not  a  large  stream,  had  forty-three  dams  on  it  at  one  time ; 
there  were  eight  in  Springfield  alone.  Cavendish  had  a  saw  mill  be- 
fore 1800,  and  a  wool  mill  about  1860,  but  the  most  of  the  mills  on  the 
river  were  saw  and  grist  mills.  Some  of  the  old  mill  sites  have  been 
used  by  modern  companies,  that  at  the  Cavendish  Gorge  being  one  of 
the  early  (1907)  concrete  and  hydro-electric  developments  which  furn- 
ished more  water  power  than  all  the  43  dams  put  together  could 
provide.  The  Flood  of  1927  was  an  unruly  but  effective  servant  in 
clearing  from  the  Green  Mountain  streams  an  accumulation  of  little 
used  and  completely  deserted  dams  and  ancient  mill  obstructions. 
It  damaged  some  of  the  modern  constructions,  but  it  was  not  an  un- 
mitigated disaster  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Flood  opened 
a  way  to  the  better  utilization  of  the  hydro-energy  of  the  streams 
and  in  the  attracting  attention  to  the  wasted  forces  of  the  river  which 
laid  waste  the  valley  towns  because  not  properly  harnessed  and 
put  to  work.  Vermonters  are  agitating  the  question  of  flood  con- 
trol. Other  mountain  States  are  solving  the  problem  by  encouraging 
to  the  limit  the  development  by  municipalities  or  private  enterprises 
of  hydro-electric  sites,  and  the  construction  at  the  headquarters  of 
streams  of  great  reservoirs  for  the  regulation  of  the  flow  to  developed 
water  powers  and  the  storage  of  surplus  and  dangerous  flood  waters. 

Between  the  Old  and  the  New — Growth  seldom  proceeds  in 
marked  stages  and  in  the  expansion  of  the  water  powers  of  Ver- 
mont it  is  difficult  to  write,  "this  was  the  year  or  the  decade  which 
witnessed  the  change  from  the  use  of  the  'white  coal'  directly 
as  energy  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  electrical  force,"  or  even 
to  state  that  Vermont  was  power  conscious  for  the  first  time 
upon   such   and   such   a   date.     The   farthest   back   one   can   go   for 
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substantial  statistics  upon  the  subject  is  1890  when  the  total  de- 
veloped waterpower  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  given 
as  74,346  horsepower.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  power 
generated  by  stationary  steam  engines,  at  this  same  period,  was 
24,048  or  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  of  less  than  100,000  for  the 
State.  The  reports  included  1,552  industrial  establishments  in  mak- 
ing up  the  figures.  One  thing  is  quite  evident,  that  despite  such 
examples  as  Bellows  Falls  and  Wilder  there  were  not  many  large 
hydraulic  establishments  prior  to  1890.  Before  1900  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fair  sized  plants  had  been  built  or  under  construction ;  there 
was  also,  during  this  decade,  a  remarkable  increase  in  village  light- 
ing by  electricity,  and  the  electric  railways  were  started.  Possi- 
bly one  can  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  take  1890  as  the  date 
dividing  the  rather  casual  use  of  water  power  in  Vermont,  from 
the  more  scientific  and  larger  and  electrical  use  made  of  it  in 
modern  times.  The  decade  preceding  the  end  of  the  century  did 
mark  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  use  of  electricity,  either  because 
it  was  being  provided  cheaply  or  the  demand  for  electricity  aroused 
capital  to  provide  it  at  reasonable  prices. 

Electric  Lights — The  number  of  hydro-electric  plants  actually 
built  between  1890  and  1900  was  not  great,  but  there  were,  dur- 
ing these  years,  very  many  purchases  of  power  sites  and  old  plants 
were  either  torn  down  or  enlarged  and  improved.  Elaborate  surveys 
were  made,  the  foundations  of  dams  and  the  construction  of  flumes 
and  the  other  basic  essentials  of  a  hydro-electric  works  were  planned 
or  begun.  The  capital  invested  in  power  schemes  doubled  in  ten 
years,  hydraulic-electric  power  more  than  doubled  and  the  number 
of  places  using  electric  light  and  power  increased  threefold.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  most  of  our  com- 
munities had  only  the  semi-darkness  of  kerosene  by  way  of  street 
and  house  lighting;  that  the  horse-hauled  car  was  the  high-speed 
method  of  getting  around  our  larger  places.  The  most  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  electric  plants  of  this  decade  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  municipalities  with  more  and  better  lights. 
In  this  respect  Vermont  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  By 
1900  there  were  more  than  forty  villages  and  cities  in  the  State 
using  electric  lights.  This  may  seem  a  small  number  to  those 
who  never  have  known  anything  worse  than  illumination  turned  on 
with  a  button,  and  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  mention  a  town  in 
Vermont  which  did  not  have  a  light  wire  strung  across  its  face. 
But  the  "electric"  forty  are  worthy  of  having  their  names  placed 
upon   an   honor  roll,   and   here   they   are :   Burlington,   Rutland,    St. 
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Albans,  Brattleboro,  St.  Johnsbury,  Bennington,  Middlebury,  Mont- 
pelier,  Barre,  Brandon,  Bellows  Falls,  Fair  Haven,  Poultney, 
Proctor,  Randolph,  Bethel,  Hartford,  White  River  Junction,  Wil- 
mington, Johnson,  Lyndonville,  Hyde  Park,  Morrisville,  Swanton, 
Northfield,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Richford,  Barton,  Charleston,  North 
Troy,  Readsboro,  Bristol,  Londonderry,  Barnet,  Lyndon,  Newport, 
Hardwick,  Springfield,  Windsor,  Winooski.  At  that  time  each  one 
of  these  places  had  its  own  lighting  company  and  the  steam 
engine  vied  with  water  turbine  as  the  productive  agent.  A  very 
few  of  the  plants  served  neighboring  hamlets,  and  a  very  few  were 
under  municipal  ownership. 

Electric  Railways — The  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  was 
noteworthy  for  the  rise  of  the  electric  street  railway  in  Vermont, 
for  the  introduction  of  any  street  railways  for  that  matter.  Pre- 
vious to  1894  there  were  just  two  street  transportation  systems 
in  the  State,  at  Burlington  and  Rutland,  and  both  these  were  horse 
operated.  It  remained  for  electricity  to  solve  the  rapid  transit 
problem.  In  the  late  1880's  a  street  car  without  horses  scurried 
out  of  its  barn  and  whizzed  through  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  climbed  its  hills.  Some  canny  Boston  capitalists 
went  down  to  see  this  new  thing  and  were  amazed  by  its  efficiency. 
Upon  their  return  the  electrification  of  the  street  railways  of  Bos- 
ton was  begun  and  all  New  England  watched  the  novel  experiment. 
One  of  the  earliest  results  of  this  New  Englander  scrutiny  was 
the  changing  of  the  Burlington  horse  railway  to  a  trolley  system. 
This  was  the  first  electric  railway  in  Vermont,  and  1893  was  the 
year  in  which  it  ran  the  first  car.  The  line  extended  from  Burling- 
ton to  Winooski,  comprised  some  ten  miles  of  track,  and  was 
equipped  with  eighteen  cars.  The  Rutland  Street  Railway  was 
changed  from  horse  to  electricity  in  1894;  Brattleboro  built  an 
electric  road  that  same  year.  The  Military  Post  Railway  was 
constructed  in  1895,  as  a  trolley  road  from  Winooski  to  Essex  Junc- 
tion; the  Bennington  and  Woodford,  and  the  Springfield  electric 
lines  were  completed  in  1896.  The  Mount  Mansfield  Railway  was 
in  operation  by  1897,  and  the  Barre  and  Montpelier  Traction  and 
Power  Company  was  building  a  line  between  the  two  places.  There 
were  many  other  roads  projected  at  this  time — the  Western  Ver- 
mont, which  was  to  be  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  another  which 
was  to  run  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  Lyndonville,  nine  miles,  were 
two  of  the  most  ambitious. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  investors  of  Vermont  took  hold   of 
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the  electric  transit  system  is  amazing.  The  first  line  was  built 
in  1893;  at  the  end  of  1897  there  were  seven  electric  railways  in 
operation  with  fifty  miles  of  track  and  an  average  equipment  of 
one  car  to  the  mile.  Eleven  miles  of  track  were  in  the  process 
of  laying  and  two  projected  roads  planned  to  put  in  a  mileage 
of  thirty-four.  There  was  $1,350,000  already  invested  in  finished 
roads  and  an  equal  amount  was  being  raised  for  the  construction 
of  new  lines.  That  the  projected  lines  were  not  always  built  and 
that  it  was  not  a  great  many  years  before  the  country  trolley 
lines  found  they  could  not  compete  with  the  growing  use  of  the 
automobile,  does  not  offset  the  fact  that  the  era  of  electric  rapid 
transit  presented  several  remarkable  features  and  most  assuredly 
created  such  a  demand  for  electric  power  as  to  hasten  the  day 
of  the  giant  hydro-electric  plant.  The  trolley  car  not  only  required 
a  large  amount  of  horse  power  but  also  wasted  one  to  every  one 
actually  utilized.  Some  of  the  transit  lines  failed  because  they 
were  dependent  upon  coal-made  electricity.  The  car  motor  was 
only  one  of  the  many  electric  motors  invented  or  improved  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
motors  were  of  large  size  and  capable  of  direct-connected  driving 
of  the  shafting  in  a  big  industrial  plant.  Many  of  the  factories  in  Ver- 
mont were  in  the  process  of  electrical  motorizing.  There  was  a  de- 
mand for  small  type  motors  for  minor  industrial  operations  and  for 
use  in  the  home.  There  was  no  question  that  the  electric  motor  was 
as  great  an  improvement  as  the  electric  light,  but  there  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  electric  energy  could  be  made  sufficiently  cheap  to  make 
the  use  of  the  motors  profitable.  The  answer  to  that  question  was 
already  known  but  it  was  not  until  the  present  century  that  the  an- 
swer was  made  by  the  large  modern  development  of  Vermont's  great- 
est natural  resource, — waterpower. 

Hydro-Electric  Developments  of  the  Present  Century — Prior  to 
1900  there  were  only  two  electric  plants  in  Vermont  capable  of 
producing  2,500  horsepower  each.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  large  plants  built  within  the  last  quarter 
century.  It  may  be  possible  by  telling  something  of  the  story  of 
three  large  power  companies  of  today  to  outline  the  way  in  which 
Vermont  became  prominent  as  a  producer  of  hydro-electricity.  Take 
the  New  England  Power  Company  as  one  of  the  three.  It  is  not 
only  the  largest  producer  of  hydro-electric  power  in  Vermont  but  it 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  industry,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  so  per- 
fectly utilized  the  Deerfield  River  is  illustrative  of  the  methods  used 
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elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  Company  built  the  first  hydro-electric 
station  and  dam  on  the  Connecticut  at  Vernon  in  1909.  Charter  and 
other  rights  had  been  secured  in  1902,  but  it  took  some  time  to  get 
sufficient  financial  backing.  A  dam  600  feet  long  providing  a  head 
of  34  feet  was  constructed  with  the  power  plant  mounted  on  the 
dam.  Units  having  a  capacity  of  28,000  horsepower  were  installed — 
this  was  equal  to  one-third  the  total  waterpower  used  in  the  State 
in  1890 — and  power  lines,  a  hundred  miles  of  them,  were  built  to 
convey  the  current  to  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Brattle- 
boro  being  the  largest  place  in  Vermont  to  receive  the  service.  The 
New  England  Power  Company  increased  the  capacity  of  the  Vernon 
plant  to  40,000  horsepower  in  1921 ;  secured  control  of  water  rights 
at  Bellows  Falls  and,  by  erecting  a  new  dam,  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  old  canal,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  redevelopment  work,  created  a  station  at  that  city  of  60,- 
000  horsepower.  The  Company  also  owns  the  works  at  Wilder 
which  supplies  White  River  Junction  and  proposes  to  erect  a  hydro- 
plant  at  the  latter-mentioned  place. 

Harnessing  of  the  Deerfield  River — What  is  probably  the  most 
completely  controlled  and  utilized  river  in  New  England  is  the  Deer- 
field,  a  comparatively  small  stream  which  gathers  the  most  of  its 
waters  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  and  discharges  them 
through  Massachusetts  into  the  Connecticut.  More  than  125,000 
horsepower  is  being  produced  by  this  river  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  take  another  50,000  horsepower  from  it.  Eight  plants  were  in 
operation  in  1928,  of  which  only  two,  the  Harriman  and  the  Sears- 
burg,  were  in  Vermont,  but  the  twain  were  making  more  power 
than  all  the  other  six  combined.  Great  reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed, the  highest  being  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  lowest 
power  plant  upon  the  river.  Of  this  more  than  2,000  feet  of  head,  1,130 
feet  are  being  used  and  530  may  soon  be  utilized.  The  uppermost 
reservoir  (Somerset)  was  built  in  1913,  but  the  Davis  Bridge  (Whit- 
ingham)  reservoir  and  the  Harriman  plant  date  from  1924.  The 
Searsburg  station   was  erected  in   1922. 

Vermont  had  seen  earth  dams  since  pioneer  times,  but  when,  in 
1910,  there  was  talk  of  making  one  in  Windham  County  nearly  a 
half  mile  long  and  110  feet  high  to  create  a  wide  reservoir  five  miles 
or  more  long,  people  began  to  wonder  if  this  was  not  going  too  far. 
To  allay  the  fears  of  the  folk  of  Searsburg  and  Readsboro  and  other 
places  along  the  Deerfield,  Governor  Mead  had  the  work  inspected 
by   an  eminent  engineer  of  the   Panama  Canal  Commission.     It   is 
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quite  likely  that  people  still  feared  the  impounding  of  so  much  water 
as  was  held  in  the  Somerset  and  the  larger  later  Davis  Bridge  res- 
ervoirs ;  it  remained  for  the  flood  of  1927  to  prove  that  these  earthen 
dams  could  sustain  any  pressure  that  could  possibly  be  thrust  upon 
them.  The  rainfall  in  the  flood  was  the  largest  in  the  State  at  Som- 
erset, but  the  great  dam  held  all  the  waters  back  and  saved  the  Deer- 
field  Valley  from  a  terrible  fate.  Somerset  was  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  a  great  earth  barrier  2,200  feet  long 
by  600  feet  wide,  at  places,  forming  a  basin  which  stores  twenty- 
one  billion  gallons  of  water.  A  spillway  200  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  earthworks  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The 
power  plant  was  built  at  the  end  of  a  concrete  conduit  to  utilize 
such  water  as  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  during  low  water  periods 
in  the  river.  The  main  object  of  the  reservoir  is,  of  course,  to  con- 
serve the  drainage  waters  of  the  valleys  in  times  when  the  flow  off 
is  beyond  the  amount  which  can  be  used  at  that  time,  until  it  is 
needed,  in  dry  periods,  to  augment  the  flow  over  the  dams  below. 
The  Somerset  Reservoir  was  a  notable  construction  for  its  day,  but 
the  Davis  Bridge  Reservoir  a  dozen  miles  farther  down  the  Deerfield 
is  very  much  larger  for  it  impounds  38,000,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
It  forms  a  lake  ten  miles  long  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  dam  200 
feet  high,  the  highest  earth  dam  in  the  world.  Water  is  conducted 
to  the  turbines  of  the  Harriman  plant  through  a  fourteen  foot  tunnel, 
two  and  a  half  miles  long,  drilled  through  solid  rock.  A  head  of  390 
feet  is  obtained  and  the  plant  develops  60,000  horsepower.  High 
voltage  power  lines,  some  of  them  carrying  60,000  volts,  connect  the 
hydro-stations  of  the  Company  with  others  in  five  States,  being  a 
part  of  the  network  which  ties  the  New  England  seaboard  and  the 
mountain  plants  with  Niagara  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Vermont  Hydro-Electric  Corporation — The  second  large  organi- 
zation giving  electric  service  in  Vermont  occupies  the  more  central 
and  southern  area  of  the  State  and  is  known  as  the  Vermont  Hydro- 
Electric  Corporation.  It  has  power  lines  extending  outside  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  essentially  a  home  industry  heavily  capitalized  and 
contributing  about  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  local  property  in 
wages,  cost  of  new  construction  and  supplies  and  taxes.  Sixty  com- 
munities receive  electric  light  and  power  generated  in  nine  hydro- 
electric plants  having  a  total  combined  capacity  of  about  12,000  kilo- 
watts. More  than  two  thousand  miles  of  wire  carry  the  current  from 
its  source  at  the  waterfalls  to  industries,  farms,  stores  and  homes, 
there  being  about  12,000  customers  within  an  area  of  1,300  square 
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miles.      The    investment   of   the   corporation    probably    amounts    to 
$10,000,000. 

Rutland  is  the  centre  from  which  the  service  radiates,  the  home 
of  the  general  offices  and  directing  system,  if  such  be  the  term  to 
apply  to  the  nerve  centre  of  the  organization.  In  one  room  there  is 
a  map  fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high  upon  which  every 
detail  of  the  scheme  of  operation  is  indicated.  Whatever  is  done  is 
checked  and  marked  with  colored  pegs,  lines,  and  lights,  much  after 
the  fashion,  but  more  elaborately,  of  a  great  war  map.  From  one 
floor  anything  that  happens  to  the  plants  or  lines  can  be  noted  and 
directions  issued,  if  necessary,  to  do  everything  required  to  see  that 
the  service  is  neither  interrupted  nor  fails  to  keep  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard. Loads  are  regulated  on  the  generators  installed  in  the  nine 
stations.  A  constant  control  is  kept  of  the  use  of  water  that  none 
may  be  wasted.  A  breakdown  anywhere  along  two  thousand  miles 
of  lines  is  immediately  known  and  orders  issued  for  its  prompt 
repair.  A  telephone  system  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  service.  How- 
ever impressive  the  hum  of  the  generators  may  be,  the  quiet  efficien- 
cy of  the  "dispatcher's  room"  seems  even  more  impressive,  for  here 
is  the  final  evidence  of  how  completely  are  the  thousands  of  horse- 
powers in  the  running  waters  under  the  control  of  man.  The  nine 
hydro-electric  power  stations  of  the  Corporation  extend  across  the 
State  from  Carvers  Falls  to  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  and  power 
lines  reach  from  Pittsford  to  West  Pawlet.  The  Otter  Creek  and 
Poultney  River  are  the  chief  sources  of  power  to  the  west  and  the 
Black  River  at  Cavendish  to  the  east.  Four  of  the  power  plants 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  Rutland.  The  dams  and  power  houses 
were  injured  as  were  most  of  those  in  Vermont,  when  the  recent 
flood  disaster  swept  down  from  the  hills.  The  very  beautiful  Chit- 
tenden Reservoir  with  its  eight  billion  gallons  caught  the  heaviest 
of  the  tropical  rainfall  and  doubts  were  expressed  of  its  ability  to 
stand,  in  its  already  fairly  full  condition,  the  impact  of  tons  of  addi- 
tional water.  It  never  was  in  danger  of  breaking  away.  On  the  con- 
trary it  held  back  enough  of  the  rainfall  to  relieve  undue  pressure 
on  the  power  plants  lying  below  it,  and  undoubtedly  helped  to  re- 
duce the  damage  done  by  the  flood  in  the  lower  part  of  Otter  Creek. 

The  Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation — That  the  hydraulic 
power  business  has  attained  some  degree  of  maturity  is  evidenced 
by  the  tendency  to  consolidate.  Most  of  the  early  power  plants  were 
private  affairs  intended  to  serve  a  local  need.  The  trouble  with  the 
local  system  lay  in  the  ease  with  which  it  was  prevented  from  func- 
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tioning  by  any  local  disaster  or  made  to  perform  miserably  when 
climatic  conditions  affected  the  water  supply.  The  latest  (1928) 
consolidation  of  local  companies  with  ones  of  more  than  local  char- 
acter to  form  a  truly  great  system  was  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation,  the  largest  of  the  Vermont  elec- 
tric companies.  The  corporation  controls  some  twenty-one  plants 
extending  across  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  having  a  total 
generating  capacity  of  approximately  65,000  horsepower.  It  oper- 
ates in  five  cities  and  fifty  towns  in  an  industrial  and  farming  region 
having  a  population  of  close  to  100,000  persons.  Burlington  is  head- 
quarters for  the  corporation,  but  the  brain,  or  nerve  centre  is  at 
Montpelier,  where  the  direct  management  of  the  heaviest  trans- 
mission lines  is  carried  on.  Before  the  recent  consolidation,  the 
Corporation  was  the  largest  distributor  of  Vermont-generated  power. 
Included  in  the  power  sites  and  plants  controlled  by  the  Green 
Mountain  Power  Corporation  in  connected  links  across  the  State, 
are  those  at  Vergennes,  the  Winooski  Gorge,  Essex  Junction,  Bol- 
ton Falls,  Middlesex,  the  Mad  River  plant,  the  Montpelier  and  the 
East  Montpelier  plants,  Molly's  Falls  in  Marshfield,  West  Danville, 
Barnet,  Boltonville  and  Groton  on  the  Wells  River.  Plans  were 
being  considered  for  the  development  of  the  Green  River  in  Eden 
and  Hyde  Park,  with  another  plant  between  Morrisville  and  Wolcott. 
A  large  reservoir  was  contemplated  which  would  prevent  another 
disaster  in  this  region  like  that  of  November,  1927.  The  Winooski 
is  the  stream  along  which  most  of  the  larger  hydro-electric  plants 
are  located  from  Molly's  Falls  in  Cabot  to  Burlington.  Thirty  years 
ago  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  large  hydraulic  plants  in  the  State 
was  the  Vermont  Electric  Company's  plant  at  the  gorge  on  the 
Winooski  in  Essex.  Here  a  dam  was  built  at  large  expense,  a  power 
station  erected  with  four  turbines  installed.  These  from  a  head  of 
45  feet  were  capable  of  creating  2,500  horsepower.  A  new  and  much 
larger  station  was  built  in  1914  with  a  33,000  volt  transmission  line 
connecting  it  with  Burlington  and  Montpelier.  Later  a  line  of  like 
voltage  was  erected  from  the  Capital  city  to  Molly's  Falls  with 
smaller  transmission  lines  west  and  southwest  to  Connecticut  River 
stations.  The  Essex  plant  and  the  up  river  plants  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  People's  Hydro-Electric  Vermont  Corporation.  Mean- 
while there  had  grown  up  about  Burlington  plants  and  companies 
serving  the  city  and  neighboring  towns  connected  with  hydro-gen- 
erating stations  scattered  north  and  south  from  Vergennes  to  St. 
Albans.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  groups  which  now  forms  the 
Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation.     For  the  purpose  of  increas- 
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ing  its  output  of  power  from  one  section  of  Vermont  to  the  other 
this  corporation  will  soon  start  construction  upon  additions  and 
improvements  to  its  plants  and  lines  to  cost  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  A  new  transmission  will  be  built  from  Essex  to  Middle- 
sex, unique  in  Vermont  construction,  as  it  will  be  an  all-steel  tower 
line  with  no  wooden  poles.  The  line  will  be  nearly  27  miles  long 
with  aluminum  conductors.  Six  to  eight  towers  in  a  mile  will  carry 
the  wires,  instead  of  30  to  40  wooden  poles,  carrying  33,000  volts. 
It  will  be  insulated  for  66,000  volts  so  that,  if  necessary,  its  capacity 
can  be  doubled.  It  will  furnish  10,000  additional  kilowatts  of  power. 
Their  improvements,  all  a  part  of  their  1929  construction  program, 
will  give  this  corporation  an  additional  four  thousand  kilowatts  of 
power  to  add  to  the  six  thousand  already  available. 

Twin  State  Gas  and  Electric  Company — This  corporation  with 
its  head  offices  in  Boston  owns  and  operates  power  stations,  substa- 
tions and  gas  plants  in  various  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  towns 
with  interstate  power  lines  across  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  south- 
ern edge  of  Essex  County  connecting  the  Gorham  and  St.  Johns- 
bury  plants.  At  St.  Johnsbury  it  has  four  generating  stations  and 
another  three  miles  south  of  Passumpsic,  with  electric  substations 
at  Danville,  East  Concord,  Concord  and  Lunenburg.  It  has  a  gen- 
erating station  in  Bennington  and  a  gas  manufacturing  plant,  with 
a  sub-station  at  Arlington.  Centering  at  Brattleboro  is  an  electric 
substation,  a  gas  manufacturing  plant  and  a  motor  bus  line  to  West 
Brattleboro.  In  1928  the  lines  were  extended  from  Bennington  to 
the  villages  in  Pownal.  Extensive  improvements  were  also  made 
at  both  the  Bennington  and  St.  Johnsbury  plants,  where  in  the 
latter  town  two  new  generating  stations  destroyed  by  the  flood  were 
replaced  with  more  modern  equipment.  The  lower  dam  at  the  St. 
Johnsbury  plant  was  rebuilt  during  the  year,  increasing  the  output 
for  the  station  600,000  kilowatt-hours  per  annum.  In  the  two  States 
the  company  renders  service  to  28,631  customers  in  69  communities. 

Public  Utilities  Vermont  Corporation — With  headquarters  in 
Burlington  and  serving  communities  in  Northeastern  Vermont,  this 
company  acquired  during  the  year  1928  the  Clyde  River  Power  Com- 
pany, then  in  bankruptcy,  and  is  controlled  by  Public  Utilities  Con- 
solidated Corporation.  The  latest  addition  to  their  holdings  was 
the  purchase  of  the  private  line  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  M.  Nichols 
of  Barton.  This  was  the  only  "one  man"  plant  in  Vermont  and  sup- 
plied the  towns  of  Albany,  Glover,  West  Glover,  Irasburg,  Sheffield 
and  Wheelock.     Dr.  Nichols  bought  his  "juice"  of  the  Barton  muni- 
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cipal  plant  and  reported  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  a  surplus 
of  over  $41,000  at  the  end  of  business  December  1,  1927. 

Interconnection  of  Power  Lines — How  much  farther  consolida- 
tion may  go  no  one  knows.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
railroads  were  run  as  separated  and  disconnected  systems ;  the  con- 
solidation of  them  is  now  about  complete.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  building  of  highways  in  disconnected  parts  of  the  State  is 
no  longer  advisable  unless  originally  planned  so  as  to  be  joined  with 
larger  and  even  nation-wide  highways.  In  the  electrical  industry 
the  tendency  has  been  to  change  over  hydro-power  to  hydro-electric 
stations,  and  to  connect  these  utilities  with  each  other  for  the 
strengthening  of  all  the  parts.  A  map  of  the  interconnections  of 
electric  plants  shows  Vermont  to  be  pretty  well  covered  by  con- 
tinuous power  lines.  From  the  south  border  below  Bennington  to 
Sheldon  Springs  near  the  north  line  are  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  with  many  branches  and  only  one  break  (between  Middlebury 
and  Vergennes)  along  the  whole  west  section  of  the  State,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  single  gap  will  soon  be  closed.  Up  the  Con- 
necticut extends  another  series  of  high  voltage  lines  with  two  wide 
gaps,  one  between  Windsor  and  White  River  Junction,  and  another 
between  Bradford  and  Barnet.  Cross  State  connections  are  found 
in  the  extreme  south ;  from  Carvers  Falls  through  Rutland  to  Clare- 
mont,  New  Hampshire;  and  from  Burlington  through  Montpelier 
with  breaks  soon  to  be  closed  to  the  Connecticut  River  lines.  There 
are  now  (1929)  forty  hydro-electric  generating  stations  in  Vermont 
doing  a  State  business, — the  private  industrial  plants  not  being  in- 
cluded. Of  these,  seven  are  on  or  close  to  the  Connecticut,  the  Fif- 
teen Mile  Falls  development  now  under  construction  not  being  in- 
cluded; the  western  part  of  the  State  has  thirteen  stations;  the  south 
three  very  large  ones ;  in  the  west  central  part  are  five ;  north  cen- 
tral five;  around  St.  Johnsbury  are  four;  in  the  Newport  section 
three  have  been  constructed.  On  four  out  of  the  forty  are  isolated 
plants  of  which  none  are  large.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  flood 
rehabilitation  was  the  early  return  to  normal  of  the  electrical  utili- 
ties, the  result  of  the  ability  of  interconnected  transmission  lines  to 
bring  electricity  from  the  unharmed  stations  to  sections  where  plants 
had  been  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  Fifteen  Miles  Falls  Development — Vermont  has  reached  the 
place  where  she  has,  with  one  exception,  no  more  large  power  sites 
to  develop.  If  her  industries  do  not  increase,  more  hydro-electric 
stations  will  not  be  needed ;  Vermont  is  exporting  power  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time.  There  are  "signs  and  portents,"  however,  that  Vermonters 
are  not  going  to  be  content  with  sending  some  of  her  greatest  nat- 
ural resource  out  of  the  State  in  a  semi-raw  condition  over  a  wire. 
If  Quebec  can  create  industrial  centers  in  some  of  the  most  northern 
and  isolated  parts  of  her  province,  why  cannot  Vermont  do  likewise 
with  more  favorable  conditions  and  location?  The  power  corpora- 
tions are  convinced  that  hydro-electric  power  will  sell  in  far  larger 
quantities  than  are  now  produced ;  if  not  in  Vermont,  then  else- 
where. The  New  England  Power  Association  is  engaged  in  a  $40,- 
000,000  development  of  the  State's  last  great  power  site, — Fifteen 
Mile  Falls  on  the  upper  Connecticut.  Where  the  dams  are  to  be 
placed  was  once  thoroughly  despised  as  the  "meanest"  reach  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  was  so  much  an  obstacle  to  pioneer  travel  that  the 
early  settlers  turned  to  the  Passumpsic  Valley  as  a  preferable  route. 
The  rivermen  avoided  it  with  their  freight  scows,  lumbermen  knew 
they  would  have  trouble  here  with  their  logs,  and  the  power  being 
wasted  was  never  utilized  to  any  extent.  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  had  to 
be  developed  on  a  large  scale  or  not  at  all.  Eventually  the  power 
rights  and  much  of  the  land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grafton 
Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  England  Power  Associa- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1928  another  subsidiary  corporation,  the 
Connecticut  River  Development  Company,  started  the  construction 
of  what  will  become  the  premier  hydro-electric  development  in  the 
New  England  States  and  the  largest  east  of  Niagara  Falls.  First 
the  geologists  began  poking  around  the  valleys  and  river  bed  with 
their  drills  and  "prospectors,"  investigating  the  sub-surface  to  see 
whether  it  was  suitable  as  a  base  to  build  dams  175  feet  in  height 
and  2,300  and  3,300  feet  in  length ;  whether  it  was  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  store  ninety-one  billion  gallons  of  water  which  the  reser- 
voirs back  of  the  dams  would  contain.  Nature  had  been  kind  in 
past  ages,  else  there  would  have  been  no  three  hundred  thousand 
horsepower  plant  in  process  of  construction  at  Fifteen  Mile  Falls. 

Big  figures  seem  to  hide  rather  than  to  heighten  the  picture  of 
big  activities.  In  August,  1928,  one  might  have  wandered  about 
the  site  of  the  lower  development  seeing  no  signs  of  activity  except 
a  few  engineers  drilling  holes  and  setting  stakes.  Late  in  the  same 
month  a  gang  of  men  began  clearing  the  way  for  five  miles  of  stand- 
ard gauge  railroad  and  numerous  sidings  to  transport  the  materials 
needed  in  four  years  of  construction  and  to  connect  with  a  quarry. 
When  the  project  is  all  completed  this  road  which  connects  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  East  Barnet  will  be  nearly  twenty 
miles  long,  now  crossing  the  Passumpsic  River  on  a  140-foot  span 
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steel  bridge  with  the  track  on  an  18-degree  curve.  In  a  month  the 
number  of  workers  had  risen  from  a  dozen  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred ; 
in  the  peak  of  construction  four  thousand  men  will  be  employed. 
The  little  village  of  East  Barnet,  which  the  railroad  calls  Inwood, 
was  wholly  unable  to  care  for  this  army,  so  a  self-contained,  care- 
fully planned  village  was  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Waterford- 
Barnet  highway.  Everything  essential  by  way  of  utilities  or  of  other 
essentials  to  comfort  and  protection  is  included  in  this  village. 
Stores,  hospital,  shops,  offices,  storehouses,  homes  are  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road.  Houses  with  a  combined  capacity  of  sleep- 
ing a  thousand  men,  with  separate  buildings  for  dining  halls,  etc., 
as  well  as  many  cottages  for  the  foremen  and  for  family  use  have 
been  completed  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway.  The  recreational 
life  is  not  neglected.  A  moving  picture  theater  is  filled  every  eve- 
ning and  a  baseball  nine  is  competing  this  year  for  the  champion- 
ship in  the  Connecticut  Valley  Base  Ball  League  composed  of  six 
teams  in  the  North  Country.  It  is  called  a  camp ;  it  is  really  a  city 
and  it  was  all  made  before  winter  came,  and  through  the  winter  the 
force  worked  daily  at  the  lower  dam.  The  larger  work  included  the 
excavation  of  some  fifty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  rock  to  provide  for 
the  diversion  of  the  big  river  while  the  dam  was  being  constructed, 
the  laying  of  a  retaining  concrete  wall  450  feet  upstream  and  a  like 
distance  downstream  from  the  center  of  the  dam,  the  building  of 
coffer  dams — all  preparatory  to  the  greatest  construction  of  all,  the 
building  of  the  dam  and  power  house.  This  development  will  be 
completed  October  1,  1930,  when  a  reservoir  will  have  been  created 
to  contain  eighteen  billion  gallons  of  water  from  a  drainage  area 
of  1,650  square  miles.  The  diversion  channel  in  this  project  was 
completed  the  last  of  April  in  1929  when  the  water  of  the  Connecti- 
cut was  diverted  from  its  centuries  old  course  to  flow  past  the  point 
where  the  dam  and  power  house  are  being  constructed.  When  the 
project  is  completed  the  diversion  channel  will  be  permanently 
sealed  at  the  control  section  with  concrete  and  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er will  then  flow  through  four  huge  waterwheels,  turning  the  gen- 
erators which  will  furnish  electricity  for  the  homes  and  factories  of 
New  England.  Four  of  the  largest  generators  in  the  world  will  be 
located  at  this  plant,  each  having  a  capacity  of  50,000  horsepower 
and  the  dam  will  create  an  artificial  lake  eight  miles  long. 

The  upper  development  will  follow  in  the  near  future  and  will  be 
completed  in  1932.  This  is  much  the  larger  project,  and  the  dam  alone 
will  contain  three  million  cubic  yards  of  selected  materials.     One 
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hundred  and  thirty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete  will  be  used 
in  this  dam  whose  reservoir  will  impound  seventy-three  billion  gal- 
lons of  water,  forming  a  lake  twelve  miles  long  that  will  engulf  all 
the  buildings  now  standing  in  the  village  of  Upper  Waterford.  En- 
ergy at  both  plants  will  be  generated  at  13,800  volts  and  stepped  up 
to  220,000  volts  for  transmission.  The  high  power  lines  will  run  in 
almost  a  straight  line  to  Massachusetts  where  connection  will  be 
made  with  other  lines  of  the  New  England  Power  Association  which 
web  New  England.  One  naturally  asks,  who  much  of  this  perpetu- 
ally renewed  and  enormous  power  will  be  used  in  Vermont?  This 
is  Vermont's  opportunity;  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  let  it  slip 
from  her  grasp. 

Vermont's  Electric  Power  Stations — The  Geological  Survey  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Department  has  recently  published  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  public  utility  plants  in  Vermont  for  the  three  months 
period  in  1928  of  August,  September  and  October.  The  production 
totaled  121,059,000  kilowatt-hours;  while  the  percentage  change  in 
output  for  October,  1928,  was  an  increase  of  133  per  cent  over  the 
output  for  October,  1927.  This  increase  in  output  percentage  is  far 
bigger  than  that  of  any  other  State  for  October,  1928;  or,  in  fact, 
for  any  month,  during  the  past  two  years  with  the  exception  of 
Maryland. 

While  Vermont's  percentage  increase  of  133  for  October,  1928, 
and  an  increase  of  71  per  cent  for  May,  1928,  over  the  output  for 
May,  1927,  far  exceed  the  increases  for  these  months  in  any  of  the 
other  New  England  States,  yet  Vermont  ranks  but  fifth  in  total  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  by  public-utility  plants. 

The  production  in  Vermont,  by  waterpower  for  the  three-month 
period,  totaled  117,412,000  kilowatt-hours;  production  by  fuels,  3,- 
647,000  kilowatt-hours.  Vermont  was  the  only  State,  excepting  six 
States  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Divisions,  that  used  no  coal  in 
the  production  of  electric  power  by  its  public  utility-power  plants. 
For  the  three-month  period  Vermont's  power  plant  used  20,440  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil.  The  other  New  England  States  used  both  coal  and  fuel 
oil  excepting  Connecticut  that  used  only  coal. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 
SOME  INDUSTRIES  OF  VERMONT 

While  Vermont  is  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union  it  is 
remarkable,  as  has  already  been  noted,  that  it  is  a  leader  in  the 
products  of  marble,  granite,  talc  and  slate.  "If  comparisons  are  to 
be  made  at  all  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  a  basis  considering 
area  and  population  would  be  more  equitable  than  one  of  State  lines 
and,  using  such  basis,  the  approximately  9,000  square  miles  of  area 
and  the  limited  population  of  about  360,000  represents  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  industrial  development  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
similar  area  or  in  the  activities  of  any  similar  number  of  persons." 

The  quotation  is  from  the  informing  booklet  of  the  Associated 
Industries  that  lists  over  500  manufacturing  establishments  employ- 
ing from  ten  to  many  thousand  employees.  And  some  of  the  small- 
est, strange  to  say,  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  country.  A.  N. 
Wetherbee  at  Lyndon  keeps  ten  men  busy  making  spinning  tops  not 
only  for  all  the  United  States  but  for  the  world  as  a  recent  ship- 
ment to  South  Africa  indicates.  At  East  Barnet  where  a  fire  once 
destroyed  the  wood  working  plant  of  Roy  Brothers  and  the  great 
flood  nearly  wrecked  it  a  second  time,  John  G.  Roy  has  built  up 
the  largest  croquet  factory  in  the  world.  Senator  C.  S.  Page  had  un- 
til recent  years  the  largest  calfskin  plant  in  the  world  at  Hyde  Park. 
Washington  County  is  the  center  of  the  spring  clothes  pin  industry 
with  the  United  States  Clothes  Pin  Company  and  the  National  Spring 
Clip  Company  at  Montpelier  and  the  Demeritt  Company  at  Water- 
bury.  "It  is  of  interest  to  note,"  says  the  Associated  Industries  Year 
Book,  "that  in  the  manufacture  of  platform  scales  Vermont  has  long 
predominated.  In  the  making  of  stoneworking  and  highly  specialized 
forms  of  automatic  machinery,  farm  and  garden  hand  tools,  various 
products  made  from  native  clays,  juvenile  vehicles  of  widespread 
reputation,  reed  and  pipe  organs,  specialty  paper  products,  refriger- 
ators, spools  and  bobbins  for  textile  mills,  etc.,  Vermont  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation." 

The  "Rutland  Herald"  less  than  two  years  ago  called  attention 
to  Vermont's  leadership  in  certain  industrial  lines  as  follows : 

In  detail,  Barre  leads  the  United  States  in  granite  production,  employing 
4,000  highly  paid  men,  turning  out  an  average  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  business 
in  a  year. 
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Brattleboro  has  the  largest  pipe-organ  factory  in  the  world. 

Bellows  Falls  has  the  second  largest  waxed-paper  mill  in  the  country. 

Burlington  leads  the  United  States  in  children's  wash  clothes,  portable  ovens, 
package  dyes  and  butter  color. 

Orleans  has  one  of  two  plants,  under  the  same  management,  which  turn 
out  most  of  the  sounding  boards  for  pianos  used  in  the  United  States. 

Rutland  has  one  of  the  two  largest  scale  works  in  the  world,  the  other 
being  located  in  St.  Johnsbury.  Rutland  has  also  the  largest  plant  devoted  to 
silos  and  the  largest  establishments  making  maple  sugar  utensils  and  stone- 
working  machinery. 

Springfield  makes  the  most  of  the  last  lathes  in  the  world,  also  turret  lathes 
and  has  the  largest  shoddy  mill  in  the  world. 

Weathersfield  leads  the  world  in  the  variety  of  its  soap-stone  products. 

Winooski  produces  more  wire  screens  for  doors  and  windows  than  any  other 
village  or  city  in  the  world. 

Vermont  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State  but  has  1,290  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, 9.5  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  manufacturing,  as  against 
a  national  average  of  8.6  per  cent. 

Capital  amounting  to  $134,314,000  is  employed  in  Vermont  manufacturing, 
there  are  34,000  wage  earners,  who  are  paid  about  $34,083,935  per  year  in  wages. 

Vermonters  should  know  these  things  and  refer  to  them  frequently  when 
people  ignorant  of  our  resources  speak  disparagingly  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  present  manufacturing  plants  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  pioneer  inventions  described  so  fully  in  a  previous  chapter.  Some 
of  these  establishments  have  been  in  the  same  family  for  three  gen- 
erations ;  others  can  point  to  a  century  of  corporate  existence.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  describe  the  more  than  five  hun- 
dred factories  in  a  limited  space.  Those  that  are  given  notice  are 
representative  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  State  and  give  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  our  manufacturing  interests.  Information  was  sought  from 
all  plants  having  one  hundred  or  more  employees  on  their  pay  roll 
and  of  the  seventy  corporations  with  which  the  writer  corresponded 
over  half  of  them  responded. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company,  Proctor — Situated  in  the  village 
of  Proctor  in  Rutland  County  some  twenty-seven  hundred  people 
are  actually  engaged  in  or  indirectly  benefited  by  the  corporation 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  the  largest 
marble  corporation  in  the  world.  It  gives  employment  to  thirty-five 
hundred  people  and  its  resources  lie  in  the  rich  and  apparently  in- 
exhaustible deposits  of  fine-grained  marble  on  which  one  of  the 
great  industrial  organizations  of  the  country  has  reared  its  super- 
structure of  usefulness. 

The  first  marble  quarried  at  Sutherland  Falls,  now  Proctor,  was 
in  1836,  the  pioneer  operators  having  been  Willard  and  Moses  Hum- 
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phrey.  Edgar  L.  Ormsbee,  a  Rutland  lawyer,  was  associated  with 
them  and  the  first  mill  of  four  gangs  was  erected  in  1837.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  quarrying  was  done  at  the  Columbian  quarry, 
near  the  Humphrey  homestead,  and  quarrying  at  or  near  the  Suther- 
land Falls  quarry  probably  began  in  1838.  Financial  troubles  were 
followed  by  a  short  revival  of  business,  then  a  complete  standstill 
for  ten  years.  The  North  River  Mining  Company  started  operations 
in  Proctor  in  1854,  but  they  failed  in  1857.  Thereupon  the  first  Suth- 
erland Falls  Marble  Company  was  formed  by  a  group  which  included 
Hon.  John  B.  Page,  afterwards  Governor;  Hon.  John  Prout,  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  John  B.  Reynolds. 

Events  that  followed  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate 
connection  of  the  Proctor  family  with  the  industry  and  its  remark- 
able development.  About  1867  the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Com- 
pany contracted  with  Dorr  and  Myers  to  saw  some  of  their  marble. 
The  latter  erected  an  eight-gang  mill  which  is  today  the  first  story 
of  the  eight-gang  mill  at  the  Proctor  plant.  A  difficulty  in  the  part- 
nership of  Dorr  and  Myers  resulted  in  a  dissolution  and  receiver- 
ship and  it  is  at  this  point  that  Redfield  Proctor  comes  into  the 
picture  as  receiver  in  November,  1869.  The  marble  business  was 
then  controlled  by  the  Sutherland  Falls  Company  which  was  a  Mas- 
sachusetts corporation.  "Colonel  Proctor  no  sooner  came  into  touch 
with  the  business  than  he  had  a  vision.  Here  was  a  wonderful 
water  power,  capable  of  great  development,  a  promising  quarry,  a 
good  deposit  of  sand  on  the  site  of  the  present  marble  yard  and  the 
railroad  immediately  at  hand.  He  apparently  early  decided  that,  if 
he  could  bring  together  the  property  into  one  ownership,  it  afforded 
under  efficient  and  economical  management  an  excellent  basis  for 
a  prosperous  business.  He  therefore  organized  in  November,  1870, 
the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company,  a  Vermont  corporation,  which 
took  over  the  whole,  and  in  that  new  venture  he  invested  all  that 
he  had  and  all  that  he  could  borrow,  and  became  its  treasurer  and 
resident  manager." 

Pioneer  days  were  those  years  from  1870  to  1880  in  which  Colonel 
Proctor  shrank  from  no  heavy  manual  labor,  often  handling  a  truck 
and  helping  load  the  cars ;  working  day  and  night  to  build  up  the 
business.  So  in  1880  the  company  was  operating  sixty-four  gangs 
and  had  become  a  conspicuous  success  in  the  marble  business  of 
Vermont. 

Expansion  was  in  the  air  and  soon  came  the  "marriage  of  the 
Sutherland  Falls  quarry  with  the  West  Rutland  deposit.''  The  Rut- 
land marble  property  was  owned  by  a  New  York  corporation  and 
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Elisha  Riggs,  a  New  York  banker,  was  president  of  the  Rutland 
Marble  Company.  When  Redfield  Proctor  was  Governor  in  1880  he 
met  Mr.  Riggs  in  New  York  for  the  first  time.  Governor  Proctor's 
success  as  a  marble  manufacturer  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Riggs,  as 
was  also  the  fact  that  the  West  Rutland  property  of  his  company 
was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  upshot  of  the  conference 
was  that  the  directors  of  the  New  York  corporation  were  hastily 
summoned  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Riggs  as  president  and 
then  elect  in  his  place  Governor  Proctor. 

Only  a  few  months  passed  before  Governor  Proctor  had  a  second 
vision  which  was  a  merger  of  the  two  companies  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  This  dream  was  realized  in  September,  1880,  when  he 
organized  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  and  as  its  president  took 
over  for  the  new  corporation  the  properties  of  both  concerns.  In  re- 
ferring to  this  at  a  general  conference  at  Proctor  of  the  officials  of 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  President  Frank  C.  Partridge  said, 
"it  was  a  bold  and  courageous  step  to  permit  an  independent  suc- 
cessful business  free  from  debt  in  which  he  or  his  immediate  friends 
owned  a  controlling  interest  to  be  merged  into  a  new  company, 
with  a  considerable  debt  and  a  part  of  its  business  theretofore  un- 
successful, in  which  he  became  a  minority  stockholder.  The  wisdom 
of  the  union,  however,  has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  and  both  parts 
of  the  business  have  grown  in  a  way  that  neither  alone  would  have 
done." 

In  1883  Governor  Proctor  organized  the  so-called  Producers 
Marble  Company  for  the  distribution  of  Vermont  marble  and  the 
stabilization  of  its  price.  The  Vermont  Marble  Company's  propor- 
tion of  the  agreement  was  54.72  per  cent.  This  company  continued 
in  existence  for  five  years.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the 
purchase  of  the  properties  of  the  various  companies  associated  in 
the  Producers  Marble  Company.  In  1889  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company  acquired  the  Gilson  &  Woodfin  property  which  included 
their  quarry  and  a  mill  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  new  mill  recently 
built  at  West  Rutland.  Later  in  the  year  the  mill  of  Ripley  &  Sons 
at  Center  Rutland  was  purchased.  The  Sheldon  Marble  Company 
was  merged  in  1891  and  the  same  year  the  ownership  of  the  great 
West  Rutland  deposit  was  completed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Dorset 
Marble  Company.  The  Clarendon  &  Pittsford  Railroad  was  begun 
north  from  Proctor  in  1886  and  to  Center  Rutland  and  West  Rutland 
in  the  two  following  years. 

The  founder  of  the  company  resigned  as  president  when  he  en- 
tered  official   life   at   Washington   in   1889   as   Secretary   of   War   in 
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President  Harrison's  cabinet.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Uni- 
ted States  Senator  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  March 
4,  1908.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor  succeeded  his  distinguished  father  as 
president  in  1889,  holding  that  office  until  his  death  September  27, 
1911.  During  his  administration  of  more  than  twenty-two  years 
the  business  was  greatly  expanded  and  the  properties  modernized. 
An  investment  in  Alaska,  made  in  1908,  has  been  successfully  de- 
veloped. Quarries  have  since  been  purchased  and  the  industry  fur- 
ther consolidated  until  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  now  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  in  1906,  giving  to  the  State  his  genius  for  admin- 
istration, his  remarkable  judgment  of  men,  his  rare  memory  of  de- 
tails and  his  gift  as  an  organizer.  Since  his  death  the  presidency 
of  the  corporation  has  been  held  by  Frank  C.  Partridge,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  associated  with  the  corporation  and  therefore  splendidly 
trained  for  the  responsible  position  that  he  so  well  fills.  A  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  company,  Redfield  Proctor,  was  Governor  of 
Vermont  from  1923-1925  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  while  a  grandson,  Mortimer  R.  Proctor,  is  a  di- 
rector, and  both  are  active  in  its  management. 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company?  First  of  all,  there  are  seventy-five 
or  more  quarries  with  a  combined  yearly  output  of  about  1,000,000 
cubic  feet.  There  are  shops  and  mills  in  Proctor  1,500  feet  in  length, 
with  other  plants  at  Center  Rutland,  West  Rutland,  Florence,  Bran- 
don, Middlebury,  Swanton,  Roxbury,  Danby,  Dorset,  Manchester, 
Bluff  Point,  New  York,  San  Saba,  Texas,  and  Tokeen,  Alaska.  There 
are  branches  in  the  larger  cities,  many  of  which  are  equipped  for 
finishing  marble.     There  are  about  fifty  traveling  salesmen. 

"At  West  Rutland,  there  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  hillside  quar- 
ries, each  one  of  which  has  a  maximum  depth  of  300  feet.  As  a  re- 
sult of  tunneling  operations  all  these  openings  have  been  merged 
into  one,  with  an  underground  floor  space  seventeen  acres  in  extent. 
At  West  Rutland  also  there  is  a  lime  plant,  of  steel  and  concrete 
construction,  equipped  with  crushers  which  will  reduce  quarried 
marble  blocks  to  pieces  no  larger  than  walnuts.  Supplementing 
these  crushers  is  a  gas-heated  rotary  kiln,  125  feet  in  length  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  temperature  of  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  kiln  will  turn  marble  into  lime  at  the  rate  of  120  tons  a  day. 

"At  Proctor,  there  is  an  aerial  tramway  which  extends  for  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  up  over  the  mountain,  connecting  the  shops  and 
mills  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  sand.     Each  bucket  weighs   300 
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pounds  and  has  a  capacity  of  500  pounds.  They  move  along  the 
cable  at  the  rate  of  one  every  thirty  seconds.  Within  a  period  of 
ten  years  approximately  1,500,000  tons  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
buckets,  and  a  deposit  of  sand  covering  seventeen  acres  was  lowered 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet. 

"There  is  a  mile  of  cable  railroad  which  stretches  from  the  high- 
est quarry  on  Danby  Mountain  to  the  track  of  the  Rutland  Railway, 
900  feet  below.  There  is  an  electric  circuit  that  extends  from  Hunt- 
ington Falls  to  Manchester,  about  seventy-five  miles,  drawing  power 
and  light  from  the  river  and  passing  it  along  to  the  mills  and  quar- 
ries. There  are  traveling  cranes  that  will  lift  fifty  tons — lathes 
that  will  turn  a  marble  column  thirty-two  feet  long.  There  are 
carborundum  machines — planers — pneumatic  tools — channelers — 
drills — in  short,  there  is  a  machine  wherever  a  machine  may  be  used, 
and,  back  of  it  all,  a  system  that  keeps  the  wheels  in  motion." 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  Union  Church  at  Proctor  are  two  colored 
memorial  windows.     One  of  them  bears  this  legend : 

In   memory   of   Redfield   Proctor, 

the  founder  of  this  village  and  its  industry,  1831-1908. 

The  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also. 

The  other  is  lettered  as  follows : 

In  memory  of  Fletcher  Dutton  Proctor,  1860-1911. 

He  wrought  Christian  brotherhood  into  the  community. 

All  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David  for  he 

went  out  and  came  in  before  them. 

A  fitting  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  is  had  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary : 

....  Proctor  has  been  moulded  into  something  more  than  a  mere  collection 
of  houses.  Not  alone  are  the  residents  surrounded  by  modern  conveniences; 
they  are  offered  every  incentive  to  growth  and  advancement.  No  man  need 
feel  that  his  ability  is  likely  to  be  underrated  or  that  his  house  and  children 
are  in  danger  of  contamination.  The  growth  of  the  Vermont  Marble  industry 
holds  a  real  lesson  for  industrial  ventures  of  all  kinds.  It  represents  the  life 
work  of  a  man  who  believed  in  American  marble  and  who  succeeded,  not  only 
in  giving  stability  to  the  industry  but  in  bequeathing  to  his  workmen  something 
more  than  a  chance  to  earn  their  bread. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro — Jacob  Estey,  the  foun- 
der of  a  company  whose  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  making  of  organs,  started  on  his  notable  business 
career  when  thirteen  with  twenty-five  cents  as  his  capital.  The 
quarter  had  been  given  him  because  he  could  not  spell,  a  sort  of  a 
consolation   prize    for    continuous   possession    of   last   place    on    the 
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spelling  line.  Jacob  Estey  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire, 
September  30,  1814,  and  was  adopted  by  a  man  who  treated  him 
harshly  and  refused  to  give  the  boy  the  schooling  he  craved.  The 
quarter  was  the  inspiration  of  a  flight  which  brought  him  to  Worces- 
ter where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  manufacturing  firm.  He  not 
only  managed  to  support  himself  but  laid  the  foundations  in  the 
common  school  and  academy  of  what  grew  to  be  a  truly  profound 
education.  Men  of  learning  and  high  position  repeatedly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Estey  was  one  of  the  best  informed  men  they 
knew.  At  twenty  he  came  to  Brattleboro  with  $200  capital  and 
purchased  a  plumbing  and  lead  pipe  business  which  he  carried  on 
for  twenty  years. 

On  June  15,  1846,  Samuel  Jones  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  his  brother  Joseph,  makers  in  a  small  way  of  melodeons,  set 
up  business  in  Centerville  as  S.  H.  Jones  &  Company,  the  "Com- 
pany" consisting  of  John  Woodbury  and  Riley  Burdett  and,  later, 
Asa  Fields.  This  firm  became  Riley  Burdett  and  E.  B.  Carpenter, 
and,  when  Mr.  Burdett  wanted  to  go  to  California  with  the  "forty- 
niners"  and  seek  gold,  his  interest  was  sold  to  Jacob  Estey.  The 
latter  mentioned  was  soon  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
making  melodeons  and  cabinet  organs.  Becoming  associated  with 
H.  P.  Green  of  Brattleboro  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed 
to  Estey  and  Green,  which  name  may  still  be  found  on  very  old  cab- 
inet organs.  An  Estey  melodeon  in  perfect  condition  was  found  in 
recent  years  with  the  date  1856  on  its  name  board. 

The  shop  was  destroyed  in  1857  during  one  of  the  several  disas- 
trous fires  which  have  visited  Brattleboro.  A  new  plant  was  built 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  which  was  in  turn  burned  in  1864. 
In  1866  Mr.  Estey  with  his  son-in-law,  Levi  Knight  Fuller,  and  his 
son.  Julius  Jacob  Estey,  organized  the  J.  Estey  &  Company  firm 
which  title  continued  until  November  26,  1873,  when  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  the  Estey  Organ  Company  with  Jacob  Estey 
as  president,  Mr.  Fuller  as  vice-president  and  secretary,  and  Julius 
J.  Estey  as  treasurer.  Soon  the  shop  had  to  be  enlarged  and  a  large 
four-story  building  was  erected  on  Flat  Street  to  care  for  the  increas- 
ing business.  Once  more  came  disaster;  the  "flood  of  '69"  surged  down 
on  the  plant  destroying  the  dam  which  furnished  power,  filling  the 
shops  half  way  to  the  second  stories  and,  which  was  hardest  to  bear, 
swept  away  $50,000  worth  of  valuable  lumber.  The  greatest  loss 
was  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  business  which  then  employed 
about  200  men. 

Before  the  flood  waters  had  subsided  Mr.  Estey  was  negotiating 
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for  a  higher  piece  of  land,  Linus  Dickinson's  farm,  which  was  pur- 
chased the  next  day  and  teams  set  to  work  hauling  such  lumber  as 
could  be  saved  to  what  was  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  Estey  Organ 
Works.  While  four  shops  were  being  erected  on  Birge  Street,  the 
old  Flat  Street  property  was  used.  The  new  factory  was  completed 
and  opened  in  December,  1870.  The  large  area  of  land  acquired 
became  the  site  of  what  later  was  known  as  Esteyville.  Workmen 
were  encouraged  to  build  their  own  homes,  "Deacon"  Estey  person- 
ally arranging  loans  for  this  purpose. 

By  1870  the  monthly  product  of  the  Estey  works  was  about  250 
organs.  Within  twenty  years  the  average  was  1,200  organs  a  month 
and  500  men  were  employed.  Instead  of  a  few  simple  designs  more 
than  100  styles  were  put  out  with  a  view  to  supplying  every  need 
from  the  smallest  home  to  the  largest  church.  In  August,  1880,  the 
100,000th  organ  was  built  and  the  event  celebrated.  Just  eight  years 
later  number  200,000  was  completed.  When  an  even  quarter  mil- 
lion organs  had  been  produced  (July,  1892),  a  really  great  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  which  all  Brattleboro  joined.  Governor  Carroll 
S.  Page  attended  and  made  the  address  of  the  day.  Well-known  mu- 
sicians played  the  250,000th  organ,  and  Brattleboro's  favorite  prima 
donna,  Mary  Howe,  sang,  as  did  William  Lavin.  A  great  collation 
was  served  on  the  lawn  of  Colonel  Estey ;  gorgeous  fire-works  bright- 
ened the  night ;  and  thus  closed  a  day  long  remembered  in  the  town. 
The  400,000th  organ  was  finished  in  July,  1916,  but  no  longer  was  any 
special  attention  given  to  such  events. 

The  Pipe  Organ  Department  is  a  development  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, having  been  started  in  1901.  William  E.  Haskell,  a  successful 
young  pipe  organ  builder  of  Philadelphia,  was  secured  as  superin- 
tendent who  brought  with  him  many  of  his  former  employees.  The 
first  pipe  organ  was  installed  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Brattleboro, 
October  25,  1901.  "It  is  noteworthy  that  no  organ  which  they  have 
ever  manufactured  has  given  less  trouble  .  .  .  proving  that  the  prin- 
ciples were  sound  and  the  work  dependable."  The  fact  that  2,000 
Estey  Pipe  Organs  have  since  been  built  strongly  attests  not  only 
the  value  of  the  organ,  but  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These  organs  are  built  not  only  for 
churches,  but  for  lodge  rooms,  theatres,  residences  and  even  hotels. 
Pipe  organs  have  been  installed  in  forty-eight  States  and  in  fifteen 
foreign  countries,  and  designed  and  built  in  the  slate-covered  factor- 
ies at  Brattleboro.  Veteran  craftsmen  constitute  the  major  part  of 
the  factory  personnel ;  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  total  force  have  been 
with  the  company  more  than  thirty  years,  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
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than  twenty  years,  and  fifty-one  per  cent  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  Estey  Organ  Company  has  been  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  Estey  family  for  four  generations,  a  fact  which  may  account  for 
its  preeminence.  There  was  a  reputation  to  be  lived  up  to,  and 
only  at  the  cost  of  eternal  oversight,  vigilant  progressiveness,  in- 
vestigation and  invention  has  leadership  been  retained.  One  of  the 
important  branches  of  the  organ  industry  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  the  Residence  Organ  whereby  one  can  have  pipe  organ  music 
within  the  home  without  any  skill  at  playing  being  required.  These 
organs  use  perforated  paper  rolls,  and  are  built  on  electric  pneu- 
matic principles  and  furnished  with  the  "Estey  Organist"  or  solo 
playing  mechanism.  Only  the  greatly  wealthy  can  afford  such  an 
organ,  but  the  list  of  owners  reads  like  a  roster  of  the  business,  so- 
cial and  civic  leaders  of  our  time. 

A  notable  pipe  organ  event  was  chronicled  in  1906  when  two 
surviving  sons  of  the  late  General  Estey,  Jacob  Gray,  and  Julius 
Harry,  presented  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Brattleboro  a  three 
manual  organ  as  a  memorial  to  their  father.  It  represented  at  that 
time,  the  highest  development  of  the  pipe  organ  art  and  was  made 
the  occasion,  February  22,  1906,  of  a  very  notable  memorial  service. 

The  Howe  Scale  Company,  Rutland — Every  city  has  its  leading 
institution.  In  the  case  of  Rutland,  it  is  The  Howe  Scale  Company, 
the  largest  single  industry  in  this  thriving,  historic  city. 

The  Howe  plant,  covering  nearly  twenty  acres,  is  housed  in  many 
commodious  and  completely-equipped  buildings,  and  a  force  of  over 
700  is  employed. 

It  was  along  in  1855  that  Mr.  Frank  M.  Strong  of  Vergennes, 
working  for  the  Sampson  Scale  Company,  located  in  that  city,  was 
making  an  intensive  study  of  scales,  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome 
by  some  method,  the  severe  wear  and  tear  upon  the  bearings  and 
pivots  of  beam  scales.  He  secured  a  patent  covering  the  Ball-Pro- 
tected-Bearing  system,  which  principle  has  been  so  successful  it  is 
employed  to  this  day  in  Howe  scales. 

Mr.  Strong  had  taken  into  partnership  with  him,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ross,  and  together  they  filed  a  number  of  patents  (for  example,  that 
of  an  army  scale  which  could  be  quickly  folded  and  enclosed  in  a 
small  box).  The  original  patent  on  the  Ball-Protected-Bearing  sys- 
tem was  obtained  on  January  15,  1856,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
they  installed  their  first  scale  in  Vernon  Village  Mills,  New  York. 

The  directors  of  the  Morris  Canal  of  New  Jersey  were  endeavor- 
ing to  find  a  manufacturer  who  would  build  for  them  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  weigh  a  canal  boat,  and  at  an  incline  of  1  in  10.  It 
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was  pronounced  by  those  to  whom  the  specifications  were  submitted, 
as  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Strong  learned  of  their  desires  and  im- 
mediately went  to  New  Jersey.  He  presented  his  plans  embodying 
his  new  Ball-Protected-Bearing  system,  and  so  favorably  impressed 
were  the  officers  of  the  Canal  Company  that  they  agreed  at  once  to 
furnish  him  the  money  to  perfect  the  scale.  He  built  the  scale,  which 
was  of  two  hundred  tons  capacity  with  a  platform  30  feet  by  70  feet, 
and  it  remained  in  daily  use  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  they  made  all  the  patterns  for  the 
different  sizes  of  heavy  duty  scales  required,  and  followed  this  with 
a  complete  set  of  patterns  for  portable  scales. 

At  Brandon,  there  was  a  foundry  owned  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  Jr. 
Mr.  Howe  lent  financial  assistance  to  the  two  young  scale  inventors, 
and  subsequently  the  business  was  moved  to  Brandon,  the  co-invent- 
ors being  employed  on  a  salary  and  royalty  basis  by  the  company 
which  Mr.  Howe  organized.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  scale  from 
the  Strong  &  Ross  Patent  to  the  Howe  Scale,  and  the  business  was 
known  as  The  Brandon  Manufacturing  Company.  The  new  scales 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  "Scientific  American,"  of  December  11,  1858: 

We  experienced  much  pleasure,  during  the  present  week,  in  visiting  the 
warehouse  of  F.  E.  Howe,  recently  opened  at  No.  438  Broome  Street,  near 
Broadway,  this  city,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  patent  scales  of  Strong 
&  Ross,  which  were  illustrated  and  their  principles  fully  described  on  page  369, 
Vol.  XI,  "Scientific  American."  Since  the  publication  referred  to,  they  have 
secured  a  deserved  popularity  and  within  the  past  three  months,  no  less  than 
seven  first  class  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  them,  at  as  many  State  Fairs. 

Branches  and  dealers  were  being  established  rapidly  all  over  the 
country.  The  business  grew  apace,  the  active  management  being 
taken  over  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Sprague,  Jr.,  in  about  1869,  who  was  also 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brandon. 

In  1876,  the  success  of  Howe  Scales  had  been  so  universal  that 
the  business  outgrew  its  quarters  in  Brandon,  and  a  Governor  of 
Vermont,  Hon.  John  B.  Page,  became  president  of  the  Company  and 
removed  it  to  Rutland.  Here  he  erected  the  nucleus  of  the  plant 
which  today  stands  as  The  Howe  Scale  Company.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Page,  the  business  was  reorganized  by  another  Governor  of 
Vermont,  Hon.  John  A.  Meade,  who  became  President  of  the  Com- 
pany and  continued  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  manufacturing  facilities  at  Rutland, 
the  Howe  Scale  Company  maintains  under  its  own  direction,  sixteen 
branch   warehouses   in  the   United   States;   operating   in   connection 
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therewith,  completely-staffed  sales  departments  and  repair  shops. 
In  addition  to  covering  this  country  from  coast  to  coast  with  its 
own  branches,  representatives  and  dealers,  the  Company  does  a 
large  and  increasing  export  business  in  practically  every  country 
in  the  world,  furnishing  its  weighing  apparatus  in  the  standard 
weights  of  all  countries. 

A  complete  line  of  scales  is  manufactured  by  The  Howe  Scale 
Company  from  the  one-half  ounce  letter  balance  to  the  two  hundred 
ton  track  scale.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000  and  does 
an  annual  business  far  in  excess  of  its  capitalization.  It  owns  many 
acres  of  timberland  in  the  mountains  near  Rutland,  upon  which  the 
Company  is  embarked  on  a  program  of  timbering  and  reforestation. 
The  iron  ore  used  in  the  company's  furnaces  comes  from  just  across 
Lake  Champlain,  and  other  raw  materials  are  purchased  in  the  State 
wherever  possible.  So  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Howe  Scales  are  a 
Vermont  product,  built  by  Vermonters,  from  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article. 

In  addition  to  scales,  the  Company  produces  a  comprehensive  line 
of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  hand  trucks  used  in  factories, 
warehouses,  freight  houses,  etc.,  for  handling  merchandise  and 
freight. 

The  John  T.  Slack  Corporation,  Springfield — The  John  T.  Slack 
Corporation  of  Springfield,  was  established  in  1871  by  the  late  W. 
H.  H.  Slack,  who  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother,  John  T.  Slack, 
under  the  name  of  W.  H.  H.  Slack  and  Brother.  As  a  partnership 
the  business  flourished,  and  in  1911  was  incorporated  under  the  pres- 
ent name. 

The  plant  now  occupies  about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Black  River  in  Springfield.  All  but  one  or  two  of 
its  ten  mills  are  brick,  and  of  fire-proof  construction.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  capable  of  an  output  of 
ten  million  pounds  per  year.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
reworked  wool  plants  in  the  United  States,  during  normal  times 
employing  about  300  people. 

The  product  of  this  plant  is  reworked  wool,  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  shoddy.  Few  people  have  any  real  knowledge 
as  to  the  nature  of  reworked  wool,  the  source  from  when  it  comes, 
the  process  by  which  it  is  reclaimed,  or  its  necessity  to  civilization. 

This  necessity  may  be  readily  proved  by  the  use  of  statistics.  It 
has  been  computed  that  if  the  new  wool  grown  each  year  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  the  people  of  the  temperate  zones,  each 
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person  would  get  only  enough  to  make  a  girdle  about  fourteen  inches 
wide  by  forty-four  inches  long.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  were  primarily  dependent 
upon  new  wool  for  their  clothing,  the  limitation  of  supply  would 
make  the  price  far  too  high  for  people  of  ordinary  means.  The 
necessity  for  reworked  wool  may  be  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  cotton,  as  wearing  apparel,  is  considerably  less  efficient  as  a 
protection  from  cold. 

There  are  three  main  sources  for  raw  material  for  this  plant. 
These  are  technically  known  as  woolen  rags,  new  tailors'  clips,  and 
mill  threads.  Woolen  rags  are,  of  course,  wool  fibres  which  have 
been  made  up  into  cloth  but  not  worn,  and  are  cuttings  of  cloth  from 
the  tailor  shops.  The  mill  threads  are  wool  fibres  which  have  been 
merely  spun,  but  not  woven.  These  woolen  rags,  new  tailors'  clips, 
and  mill  threads  are  collected  by  small  dealers,  who  in  turn  dispose 
of  them  to  large  graders,  whose  work  is  to  classify  the  material  as 
to  color  and  quality  of  fibre.  This  plant  purchases  its  stock  from 
these  graders. 

The  first  process  after  reaching  the  plant  is  the  removal  of  cot- 
ton, and  in  this  process  the  material  is  cleansed  so  that  the  resulting 
product  is  rather  more  sanitary  than  new  wool  as  it  comes  from 
the  sheep.  The  process  of  restoring  the  fibres  to  their  original  fluffy 
form  is  the  next  operation.  The  raw  materials  are  treated  with  wool 
oil,  which  serves  as  a  lubricant  when  the  fibres  are  "teaseled"  apart, 
or  gently  separated  from  each  other.  After  these  fibres  are  carded, 
as  is  new  scoured  wool,  the  material  is  in  its  finished  form  as  far 
as  this  plant  is  concerned,  and  is  comparable  to  new  scoured  wool 
in  its  oiled  state.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  in  mills,  either  as  a  blend 
with  new  wool,  cotton,  or  silk  (or  in  some  instances  it  is  used  en- 
tirely alone),  for  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  and  materials,  such  as 
woolen  suitings,  overcoatings,  cloakings,  sweaters,  underwear, 
hosiery,  felts,  blankets,  shirtings,  and  any  other  fabric  where  wool 
is  used.  The  finished  product  consists  of  fibres  varying  in  length 
from  one-half  to  five  inches  long,  all  shorter  fibres  being  eliminated 
in  the  carding  process.  This  plant  classifies  its  fibres  according  to 
length  of  staple  and  fineness,  which  makes  them  available  for  use  in 
about  3,000  blends.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
mill  trade  that  many  grades  of  reworked  wool  have  a  higher  market 
value  than  the  lower  grades  of  new  scoured  wool. 

The  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company — The  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Com- 
pany was   organized  in   1883  by   Rufus   L.   Perkins,  a  merchant  in 
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Rutland,  and  other  members  of  his  family  including  his  two  sons, 
Charles  F.  and  Arthur  W.  Perkins.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
Company  was  to  mine  clay  for  foundry  purposes.  Property  which 
contained  deposits  of  clay  and  schists  was  acquired  in  Rutland  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  railroad.  Some  clay  was  produced  for 
foundry  use  and  it  was  found  that  material  mined  on  the  property 
could  be  compounded  for  use  as  plastic  stove  lining.  This  latter 
product  is  used  to  replace  broken  or  worn  out  brick  linings  in  stoves 
and  ranges  and  proved  to  be  much  more  remunerative  than  the  other 
so  eventually  the  sale  of  clay  for  foundry  use  was  practically  discon- 
tinued. 

A  small  plant  built  on  the  property  was  burned  in  1902  and 
the  Company  purchased  the  old  Chase  Toy  Works  in  the  city  of 
Rutland  and  on  the  Rutland  Railroad.  The  main  building  of  this 
plant  was  burned  in  1910  and  was  replaced  by  a  modern  reinforced 
concrete  building.  Additions  of  the  same  material  were  made  in 
1923,  1924  and  1927.  A  large  concrete  office  building  was  built  in 
1923  and  a  twelve-car  garage  in  1927. 

Whereas  plastic  stove  lining  was  the  first  real  product,  others 
were  added  from  time  to  time  until  a  line  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  items 
was  developed.  The  more  important  products  at  the  present  time 
are :  patching  plaster  for  breaks  in  plastered  walls,  roof  cement 
and  coating,  furnace  cement  for  hot  air  furnaces,  asbestos  cement 
for  insulating  steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  pipe  joint  cement,  and 
concrete  patcher  for  mending  small  breaks  in  cement  work. 

The  products  of  the  Company  are  all  branded  "Rutland"  and 
are  packed  in  packages  easily  distinguished  by  a  red  and  green 
checkerboard  label.  Both  the  label  and  the  word  "Rutland"  are 
registered  trademarks.  "Rutland  Products"  are  sold  mainly  to 
the  hardware,  paint,  heating  and  sheet  metal  trade  by  the  company's 
own  sales  force  of  twenty-seven  men  who  sell  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  "Rutland  Products"  are  sold  nationally  and  a  little 
exporting  is  done.  The  sales  force  is  assisted  by  advertising  in  na- 
tional publications. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Perkins  is  now  the  President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Company,  having  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  latter's 
death  in  1898.  Mr.  Perkins  is  at  present  (1929)  Mayor  of  Rutland, 
being  elected  to  this  office  in  1927  and  reelected  this  year.  He  had 
no  opposition  in  either  election. 

The  Allen  A  Company,  Bennington — The  Allen  A  Company  man- 
ufactures knit  and  nainsook  underwear  in   union   suits  and   in  two 
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piece  types  from  both  knit  and  woven  fabrics  in  men's  and  boys' 
styles. 

They  are  the  successors  of  the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company 
who  were  established  in  Bennington  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  present  well-known  Cooper  spring-needle  knitting  ma- 
chine. 

They  have  six  hundred  employees  in  their  Bennington  plant  and 
produce  approximately  5,000  dozen  garments  weekly,  mostly  in 
union  suits,  these  being  distributed  to  the  retail  trade  only  through- 
out the  United  States,  through  a  sales  force  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  also  through  branch  warehouses  at  San  Francisco,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  and  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  O.  L.  Hinds  Company,  Burlington — The  business  of  this 
corporation  was  established  in  1888.  Their  production  consists  of 
children's  clothing  up  to  six  years  of  age,  comprising  children's 
dresses,  infants'  creepers,  little  boys'  novelty  suits,  and  children's 
play  suits.  These  are  made  in  both  cotton  and  woolen  materials 
under  the  trademark  "Bread  Winner  Garments."  The  O.  L.  Hinds 
Company  make  a  very  extensive  line  of  this  merchandise.  In  fact 
their  line  is  made  up  of  over  three  hundred  different  styles  and  the 
industry  gives  employment  to  about  170  people.  The  goods  are 
distributed  through  the  retail  drygoods  and  department  stores  in 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  New  York  sales  room  is 
maintained  at  377  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Arlington  Refrigerator  Company — The  Arlington  Refrigerator 
Company  was  established  in  1908,  in  Arlington,  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  household  refrigerators,  and  has  operated  continuously  since 
that  date.  It  is  the  largest  industry  in  town  and  employs  from  100 
to  125  men.  Its  refrigerators  are  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cuba  and  the  South  American  countries.  The 
company  has  branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Los  Angeles.  Its  officers  are :  President,  John  P.  Munn ; 
Treasurer,  C.  M.  Rochester;  Secretary  and  Manager,  A.  M.  John- 
stone. 

Beecher  Falls  Company — This  industry  was  established  at  Beech- 
er  Falls,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  in  1894,  and  has  been 
operated  very  successfully  since  that  date.  Though  located  in  a 
small  town  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  this  company 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  bedroom  furniture  in  New  England. 
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From  150  to  200  men  are  employed  at  the  plant,  and  their  products 
have  a  very  wide  distribution,  being  shipped  all  over  the  United 
States  and  into  Canada.  A  large  number  of  hotels  and  hospitals  as 
well  as  private  homes  contain  this  furniture.  The  bedroom  furni- 
ture is  made  of  yellow  birch,  very  substantially  constructed.  All 
decorations  are  applied  by  their  own  artists — all  hand  work.  They 
have  a  large  number  of  very  attractive  floral  decorations,  also  many 
designs  of  animals  and  the  like  especially  for  children.  This  work  is 
all  done  in  oil  colors.  C.  E.  Skerry  is  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Beecher  Falls  Company,  Incorporated. 

Charles  Cooper  Company,  Bennington — Charles  Cooper,  in  1869, 
established  in  Bennington  the  needle  manufacturing  industry  which 
he  had  formerly  carried  on  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  since 
1842. 

The  manufacture  of  knitting  machines  to  supply  ribs  and  cuffs 
for  knit  underwear  was  soon  added  and,  in  1870,  Eli  Tiffany  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  business  and  the  firm  was  known  as  Tiffany  and 
Cooper  until  1886  when  this  partnership  was  dissolved. 

In  1883,  in  connection  with  the  needle  and  machine  business,  Mr. 
Cooper  started  to  make  knit  goods  and  in  the  year  1886  the  knit 
goods  business  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Cooper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  knit  goods 
business  was  sold  to  the  present  Allen  A  Company,  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  in  1916. 

In  1886,  to  increase  his  facilities,  Mr.  Cooper  built  a  large  factory 
in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on  Main  Street,  which  is  the  present  lo- 
cation of  the  knitting  machinery  and  needle  business  which  bears 
his  name. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Cooper  in  1908,  the  business  was  car- 
ried on  as  the  Estate  of  Charles  Cooper,  during  which  time  the 
needle  business  expanded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  two-story  plant 
on  Beach  Street,  which  is  at  the  present  time  devoted  entirely  to  the 
manufacture   of  hosiery  needles. 

The  firm  name  of  Charles  Cooper  Company  was  given  the  busi- 
ness when  March  15,  1928,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper  Kelley  purchased 
and  became  the  sole  owner  of  her  father's  business. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  General  Manager,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cooper  Kelley;  Manager  of  Machine  Department,  William  T. 
Barratt;  Manager  of  Needle  Departments,  John  J.  Hayes. 

The  business  requires  about  200  employees  and  has  agencies  in 
all  the  important  foreign  countries. 
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The  Sweat-Comings  Company,  Richford — For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  January  1,  1895,  a  partnership  existed  in  Richford,  under 
the  name  of  I.  J.  Sweat  and  Company,  composed  of  Ira  J.  Sweat, 
E.  Henry  Powell  and  Silas  P.  Carpenter.  This  company  was  en- 
gaged in  building  construction  work  and  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing material  and  furniture  in  a  small  way. 

In  December,  1894,  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  The  Sweat-Comings  Company,  and  January  1,  1895,  started 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  exclusively  under  the  management 
of  Herbert  C.  Comings. 

The  business  was  capitalized  at  $24,000  and  employed  twenty 
men.  It  has  since  gradually  expanded  and  increased  its  capital  until 
it  reached  a  capitalization  of  $400,000  in  1923. 

The  original  partnership  installed  one  of  the  first  electric  light 
plants  in  the  State  which  was  gradually  enlarged  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  town  and  adjoining  territory.  This  light  and  power 
department  of  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Clyde  River  Power  Com- 
pany, in  1922,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  used  in  enlarging  the  fur- 
niture factory. 

At  present  the  company  employs  about  125  men,  occupies  four 
buildings  three  stories  high  with  basement,  all  containing  about 
140,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  principal  products  consist  of  bedroom  and  dining  room  furn- 
iture and  radio  cabinets  which  are  made  in  large  quantities  and  sold 
direct  to  several  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  radio  sets.  Their 
goods  are  distributed  over  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  as 
far  west  as  Chicago. 

Native  woods  are  used  principally,  a  large  part  of  which  is  ven- 
eered with  mahogany  and  walnut  veneers  purchased  from  the  West 
and   South. 

The  H.  E.  Bradford  Company,  Bennington — In  1853  Henry  E. 
Bradford  came  to  Bennington  from  Massachusetts  and  built  a  little 
frame  building  with  the  intent  of  operating  same  as  a  knitting  mill 
and  the  following  year  operations  were  started. 

The  production  as  described  in  the  Bennington  "Banner"  of  April 
30,  1858,  consisted  of  shirts  and  drawers  to  the  extent  of  32  dozen 
daily.  About  40  persons  were  employed  in  the  plant,  while  scores 
of  seamstresses  were  given  work  at  their  homes. 

The  business  prospered  and  grew  in  a  steady  way.  In  1874, 
Henry  Bradford  took  his  sons,  William  H.,  Edward  W.,  and  L.  F. 
Abbott  into  the  enterprise  and  upon  the  death  of  the  elder  Bradford 
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in  1878,  the  sons  continued  the  business  as  a  partnership  until  the 
death  of  E.  W.  Bradford  in  1918.  In  this  year  it  was  incorpora- 
ted by  William  H.  Bradford  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  and  an 
annual  output  of  over  $1,000,000,  employing  225  persons.  In  1923 
Henry  E.  Bradford,  grandson  of  the  founder,  entered  the  business 
and  became  the  President  in  1928  succeeding  his  father,  W.  H. 
Bradford,  who  became   chairman   of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  great  many  changes  have  taken  place  over  the  period  of  seven- 
ty-five years  or  more  of  the  business  life  of  this  company  but,  with 
all,  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  at  no  time  has  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  passed  from  the  immediate  Bradford  Family,  the  son  succeed- 
ing the  founder  and  the  grandson  following  the  son. 

To-day  the  company  enjoys  a  prosperous  business  and  its  prod- 
ucts may  be  found  in  all  the  leading  centers  of  the  country.  While 
in  the  early  days  the  product  was  made  at  the  mill  and  distributed 
to  the  consumer  from  door  to  door  in  a  peddling  wagon,  today  it  is 
sold  through  the  principal  jobbers  of  the  country  and  is  one  of  the 
few  surviving  knitting  mills  in  America  whose  product  is  entirely 
made  of  wool  spun  yarns  in  their  own  plants.  The  company  boasts 
of  being  the  oldest  operating  knitting  mill  in  America  making  wool 
and    wool   mixed   underwear. 

Harris,  Emery  Company,  Quechee — Woolen  manufacturing  in 
Quechee  began  with  the  purchase  of  the  sawmill  in  that  place  by 
Jonathan  Burtch  in  1771.  Mr.  Burtch  added  a  fulling  mill  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  industry  which  was  to  be  continued  to 
the  present  day.  In  1778,  Mr.  Burtch  sold  the  mill  property  for 
$10,000  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  the  mills  were  operated  by 
different  owners,  carding  and  other  machinery  being  added. 

In  1812  Harwood  &  Ransom  erected  the  first  brick  factory  build- 
ing. Some  time  in  1825  John  Downer  &  Company  built  the  lower  brick 
factory  building  which  is  now  standing.  In  1836  the  mills  were  sold 
to  the  Mallory  Woolen  Company  for  $27,914.34.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate sale;  the  mills  were  soon  idle  and  the  purchaser  sustained 
a  great  loss. 

About  1840  on  a  machine  invented  by  Reuben  Daniels  of  Wood- 
stock and  erected  in  the  Quechee  mill  was  made  what  was  probably 
the  first  wool  shoddy  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  1857  the  entire  property  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Taft  &  Parker 
for  $8,500.  This  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  sale.  Mr.  Parker  contin- 
ued the  business  and  began  the  manufacture  of  Quechee  Flannel, 
which  soon  became  a  standard  for  quality  and  to  the  present  day  en- 
joys an  enviable  reputation  with  the  trade. 
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In  1869  the  great  freshet  destroyed  the  main  part  of  the  mill, 
machinery  and  wool  being  precipitated  into  the  river.  The  mill  was 
soon  rebuilt  and  later  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  J.  C. 
Parker  Company. 

In  1906  the  mills  were  sold  to  R.  L.  Harris,  Almon  G.  Harris, 
and  Arthur  B.  Emery  who  re-incorporated  in  1911  under  the  name 
of  Harris,  Emery  Company,  with  mills  at  Quechee  and  Penacook, 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  sales  office  at  45  East  17th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Selling  direct  to  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  jobbers,  their 
salesmen  solicit  business  in  every  section,  and  the  mills  ship  goods 
into  every  State  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  Quechee  Flannel 
the  Company  manufacture  dress  goods,  shirtings,  interlinings,  beach 
cloths,  collar  cloths,  suitings,  etc.  There  are  over  one  hundred  em- 
ployed in  the  Quechee  Mills  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $125,000, 
Dustin  Island  Mills,  at  Penacook,  two  hundred  twenty-five,  pay  roll 
$300,000.     Total  annual  sales  $1,700,000. 

Quechee  Mills  were  enlarged  in  1916-18,  and  during  the  flood  of 
1927  were  badly  damaged.  Much  stock  and  over  forty  machines 
were  under  water,  and  a  force  of  nearly  fifty  men  were  occupied  for 
nearly  five  weeks  before  the  mills  were  again  in  full  operation. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are :  President,  Almon  G. 
Harris,  Penacook,  New  Hampshire ;  Vice-President,  Frank  D.  Giles, 
New  York  City ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Clarence  A.  Davis,  Que- 
chee. 

C.  E.  Bradley  Corporation,  Brattleboro — The  C.  E.  Bradley  Cor- 
poration of  Brattleboro,  are  the  largest  woodturners  in  New  Eng- 
land, employing  two  hundred  hands,  and  having  factory  floor  space 
of  sixty  thousand  square  feet. 

The  active  management  of  the  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  the  third 
generation  of  Bradleys. 

The  company  was  first  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
holders by  H.  F.  Bradley  in  1870  and  was  located  at  Cummington, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  eventually  taken  over  by  his  son,  C.  E.  Brad- 
ley, for  whom  the  Corporation  is  named.  Because  of  need  for  ex- 
pansion the  Corporation  was  first  moved  to  Worth ington,  Massa- 
chusetts, then  to  Putney,  and  eventually  to  Brattleboro  about  ten 
years  ago. 

Since  the  death  of  C.  E.  Bradley  in  1914  his  sons,  I.  C.  Bradley, 
President  and  F.  R.  Bradley,  Treasurer,  have  conducted  and  expand- 
ed the  business  to  its  present  proportions. 

Maple,   beech,   birch  and  bass   are  the   principal   woods   used   in 
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the  manufacture  of  their  products  and  with  the  exception  of  bass, 
practically  all  the  wood  is  cut  from  their  own  lots  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  factory. 

In  addition  to  wood  products,  C.  E.  Bradley  Corporation  make 
all  their  metal  parts  and  also  operate  an  up-to-date  lacquer  plant  in 
which  all  their  finishes  are  made  as  well  as  lacquers  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  commercial  purposes. 

Besides  making  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  penholders 
in  this  country,  the  principal  other  items  manufactured  are  fine 
paint,  varnish,  artist,  marking,  and  sash  tool  handles,  kitchen  tool 
handles,  ten  pins,  novelty  pencil  boxes,  blackboard  pointers  and  man- 
icure stick  sets. 

Practically  everything  is  manufactured  by  means  of  the  latest 
types  of  automatic  machinery,  the  greater  portion  of  which  have 
been  designed  in  their  own  plant.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  excep- 
tionally fine  finishes,  is  primarily  responsible  for  their  rapid  growth 
and  success  in  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Executive  offices  are  maintained  in  Brattleboro  and  sales  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  Akron, 
Ohio. 

In  addition  to  a  steadily  increasing  business  in  this  country  their 
export  trade  is  expanding  quite  rapidly. 

Brighton    Furniture    Company,    Incorporated,    Island   Pond — We 

have  many  manufacturers  in  Vermont  of  national  reputation,  who 
are  known  even  better  outside  of  the  State,  and  in  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  than  they  are  in  our  own  State.  An  outstanding  example  of 
this  is  the  Brighton  Furniture  Company,  Incorporated,  located  in  Is- 
land Pond.  This  company  was  incorporated  as  a  Vermont  corpora- 
tion on  May  8,  1920,  and  the  principal  factors  in  it  then,  and  now, 
are  Victor  T.  Kelly  and  Richard  G.  McMahon  of  New  York,  Edgar 
C.  Hirst,  and  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Benjamin  J.  Conroy  of  Island  Pond.  The  active  members  of  the 
corporation  are  Victor  T.  Kelly,  president,  who  is  head  of  the  sales 
office  in  New  York  City,  and  Benjamin  J.  Conroy  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction  in   Island   Pond. 

This  concern  makes  a  quality  line  of  fibre  furniture.  Their  line 
differs  from  the  ordinary  wicker  furniture  in  that  the  strands  con- 
sist of  a  special  grade  of  kraft  paper  twisted  around  a  heavy  grade 
of  steel  wire.  While  the  steel  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  product  it 
also  makes  it  practically  indestructible,  so  that  their  furniture  lasts 
a  lifetime.     They  have  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  high 
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grade  finishing,  and  for  construction,  weaving,  and  upholstering,  in 
general. 

An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  their  business  has  shown  a 
large  annual  increase,  in  spite  of  the  poor  conditions  in  the  furniture 
industry,  and  while  they  started  in  a  small  way  they  now  employ 
over  one  hundred.  Another  evidence  of  the  quality  of  their  goods 
is  the  fact  that  when  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  looking  for  sun- 
room  furniture  for  the  Presidential  Yacht,  the  "Mayflower,"  she  se- 
lected some  of  the  product  of  this  company,  from  amongst  a  display 
of  all  the  best  lines  in  the  country,  and  she  did  this  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  furniture  was  made  in  her  distinguished  husband's 
native  State. 

The  Brighton  Furniture  Company,  Incorporated,  makes  a  very 
complete  line  of  fibre  furniture,  including:  chairs,  rockers,  daven- 
ports, chaise  lounges,  day-beds,  desks,  smokers,  tables,  ferneries, 
and  many  other  odd  pieces.  They  sell  their  product  direct  to  the 
retailers  through  their  own  salesmen,  and  the  bulk  of  their  business 
is  done  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

It  certainly  will  pay  anyone  who  is  passing  through  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  to  take  the  time  to  stop  off  and  see  the 
product  of  this  concern,  and  specifically  to  see  how  it  is  made ;  a 
very  interesting  process  indeed. 

The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Company,  Springfield — The  Fellows 
Gear  Shaper  Company  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1896  to  develop 
patents  taken  out  on  gear-cutting  machinery,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Fellows. 
Experimental  machines  having  proved  satisfactory,  it  was  decided 
to  start  manufacturing  cutters  and  Gear  Shapers.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  1896,  a  small  shop  was  built  on  Pearl  Street,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  River.  This  comprised  the  entire  establishment — office, 
machine  shop,  cutter  shop,  power  house,  etc.  At  this  time  there 
were  just  seven  men  in  the  entire  organization.  It  was  in  the  late 
spring  of  1897  before  machines  and  cutters  were  produced  ready  for 
the  market.  At  the  same  time  that  machines  were  being  manufac- 
tured, a  machine  for  grinding  the  cutter  was  also  designed,  so  that 
Gear  Shaper  cutters,  which  were  ground  all  over  after  hardening, 
were  first  placed  on  the  market  in  the  spring  of  1897.  The  idea  of 
using  an  accurately-ground  cutter,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages that  this  system  was  supposed  to  possess. 

In  the  years  1899,  1906,  1907  and  1909  other  additions  were  built. 
These  additions  included  a  powerhouse,  offices  and  enlargements  to 
the   shop.     In    1918  the   plant   was   enlarged   approximately   30  per 
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cent,  the  addition  being  of  brick  construction.  A  still  further  addi- 
tion was  made  in  1920  and  at  this  time  a  new  office  building  was 
constructed.  The  present  plant  has  a  capacity  for  producing  100 
machines  and  4,000  cutters  a  month  and  in  normal  times  would  em- 
ploy approximately  650  men,  680  being  employed  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  machine  which  was  built  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
was  not  placed  on  the  market,  but  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
out  the  cutter  in  actual  working  conditions.  This  old  machine,  how- 
ever, has  most  of  the  "ear  marks"  of  the  present-day  Gear  Shaper. 
A  reverse  taper  work  arbor  was  used,  which  was  held  in  an  apron, 
this  apron  being  pivoted  on  the  bed.  The  cutter  slide  was  held  in 
the  saddle,  being  supported  and  guided  by  ways  similar  to  a  lathe 
carriage.  The  upper  and  lower  index  wheels  were  tied  together  by 
means  of  change  gears. 

About  the  time  that  the  first  addition  was  made  to  the  original 
shop,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  Gear  Shaper.  These 
improvements  were  principally  to  adapt  the  machine  to  a  larger 
range  of  work.  The  work  support  attached  to  the  saddle  became  a 
part  of  the  machine  and  is  still  used.  This  support  is  held  on  the 
saddle  and  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  top  of  the  face  plate  or  work. 
When  the  cutter  is  operated  on  the  "pull"  stroke,  all  of  the  cutting 
strains  are  transferred  to  the  bed. 

The  double  cut  mechanism  was  added  in  1906.  By  means  of  this 
improvement  the  machine  could  be  arranged  to  automatically  take 
roughing  and  finishing  cuts.  At  the  completion  of  the  second  cut, 
a  bell  rings  to  notify  the  operator. 

In  1902  it  was  decided  to  build  a  smaller  machine,  the  No.  3  or 
24-inch  machine  being  the  result.  This  machine  differed  from  the 
regular  type  in  that  the  cutter  was  relieved  from  the  work  instead 
of  the  work  being  relieved  from  the  cutter.  It  was  originally 
designed  for  cutting  spur  gears,  but  later  in  1911,  when  the  demand 
for  helical  gears  for  automobiles  engines  came  into  use,  the  machine 
was  modified  to  cut  helical  gears.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
substitution  of  helical  for  straight  guides  and  helical  in  place  of 
spur  cutters.  This  24-inch  machine  was  of  light  construction,  being 
designed  originally  for  cutting  comparatively  fine  pitch  gears.  The 
principle,  however,  of  helical  gears  generation,  as  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gear  Shaper  cutter,  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  the  standard  machine  as  a  basis  and  convert  it  to  cut 
helical  gears.  This  was  done  in  1903  and  is  the  form  in  which  the 
Helical  Gear  Shaper  is  still  made. 
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During  the  war,  the  demand  for  gears  for  automobile  use  was 
so  great  that  the  question  of  designing  a  special  high-speed  machine 
for  cutting  small  gears  Avas  decided  upon  and  the  first  small  High- 
speed Gear  Shaper  was  completed  in  1915.  This  first  machine  was 
never  sold,  but  was  used  for  experimental  purposes.  On  the  basis 
of  this  development  a  large  order  for  special  Gear  Shapers  was  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturers  and  143  of 
these  special  machines  were  built.  This  type  of  High-speed  Gear 
Shaper  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to  incorporate 
these  principles  in  a  standard  machine  which  would  have  a  wider 
application. 

In  1926  the  High-speed  Gear  Shaper  principle  was  incorporated 
in  a  new  machine  known  as  the  7  A  type.  This  machine  instead  of 
having  a  maximum  cutting  stroke  of  one  and  a  half  inches  was  in- 
creased to  two  inches.  The  design  of  the  cutter  spindle  was  also 
changed  in  that  it  was  made  from  a  hollow  forging  and  was  adapted 
to  the  holding  of  four-inch  cutters  only  having  one  and  three-quar- 
ters inch  hole.  This  machine  is  recommended  for  heavier  work  than 
the  High-speed  Gear  Shaper  having  one  and  a  half-inch  stroke. 

A  means  for  automatically  inspecting  gear  teeth  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  problem  to  gear  manufacturers,  and  the  Fellows 
Gear  Shaper  Company  has  for  years  been  studying  this  problem  in 
an  endeavor  to  develop  a  suitable  means  for  inspecting  gears  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  human  element  to  the  minimum.  An 
experimental  machine  was  developed  in  1918  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1926  that  a  machine  was  designed 
and  built  ready  for  the  market.  The  first  machine  was  exhibited  at 
the  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Exposition  at  Cleveland  in  1927. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  machine  works  is  a  well-known 
one  and  is  fundamental  in  its  nature.  It  is  generally  known  that 
when  gears  are  operating  together  any  error  which  brings  two  teeth 
into  action  before  they  reach  the  correct  position  for  initial  contact 
results  in  an  excessive  load  on  the  teeth.  This  excess  of  load  which 
tends  to  accelerate  the  driven  member  has  a  radical  component  which 
separates  the  axes  of  the  two  gears.  If,  therefore,  the  gears  to  be 
inspected  are  brought  into  positive  contact  without  backlash,  the 
tendency  to  change  the  angular  velocity  is  restricted  and  the  tend- 
ency to  lengthen  the  center  distance  is  increased.  The  automatic 
gear  testing  machine  known  as  The  Red  Liner  is  based  on  this  sec- 
ond principle,  that  is,  that  errors  in  gear  teeth  result  in  variations 
in  center  distance.  These  variations  through  a  multiplying  lever 
arrangement   are   transmitted   to   a   pen   before   which   a   constantly 
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moving  chart  is  presented.  Errors  are  therefore  graphically  traced 
on  this  constantly  moving  paper  chart  and  can  be  definitely  located 
and  measured  thus  making  a  permanent  record  of  all  of  the  errors 
in  combination. 

Another  machine  developed  by  the  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Com- 
pany in  recent  years  is  known  as  the  Thread  Generator,  which  is 
used  for  generating  worm  threads  by  means  of  a  Gear  Shaper  cutter 
of  the  helical  type.  The  angle  of  the  teeth  of  this  cutter  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  work  as  the  angle  of  helix  on  the  latter.  This 
machine  was  developed  in  1922  and  has  become  one  of  the  standard 
products  of  this  Company.  It  is  noted  for  its  high  productive  pos- 
sibilities, as  well  as  for  its  ability  to  produce  work  accurate  in  lead 
and  pressure  angle. 

There  has  been  a  constant  demand  brought  about  particularly  by 
the  development  of  the  automobile  for  quiet  operating  gears,  and 
investigations  have  revealed  that  quietness  is  more  or  less  depend- 
ent upon  the  accuracy  of  the  teeth  in  the  gear  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  gear  itself  is  mounted.  Gear  teeth  when  in  operation 
on  each  other  do  not  roll  but  slip  upon  each  other  for  the  greater 
percentage  of  their  action,  so  that  smooth  tooth  surfaces  are  highly 
essential.  A  grinding  machine  was  developed  for  this  purpose  to 
finish  the  gears  after  they  were  heat  treated.  From  a  manufacturing 
standpoint,  however,  this  was  found  to  be  a  rather  expensive  means 
of  securing  gears  of  the  required  quality.  It  also  demanded  more 
or  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  While  quite  a  number  of 
gear  tooth  grinding  machines  were  built  by  this  Company,  their 
manufacture  was  discontinued  when  it  was  found  that  they  did  not 
materially  decrease  the  cost  of  manufacture  although  they  produced 
a  superior  product. 

In  an  endeavor  to  secure  gears  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
still  meet  the  demands  of  accuracy,  a  different  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed. A  machine  known  as  the  Gear  Tooth  Burnisher  was  devel- 
oped in  1925  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  better  gears  at  lower  cost. 
This  machine  employs  three  hardened  and  ground  master  burnish- 
ing gears.  The  gear  to  be  burnished  is  placed  between  these  three 
gears  and  rotated  in  both  directions,  pressure  being  applied  to  one 
of  the  gears  in  order  to  smooth  the  surface  of  one  of  the  gears  being 
burnished.  This  Burnishing  Machine  has  two  principal  advantages. 
It  not  only  smoothes  the  contacting  surface  of  the  gear  teeth,  but 
also  compresses  the  metal  on  the  surface  increasing  the  wearing 
qualities  of  the  gears.  At  the  same  time  it  reduces  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  teeth  upon  each  other  as  they  pass  through  con- 
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tact.  This  process  cannot  be  used  for  correcting  errors  in  gear  teeth 
such  as  eccentricity,  variations  in  tooth  thickness,  pressure  angle, 
etc.,  but  it  does  greatly  improve  the  surface  of  the  teeth  reducing  the 
noise  considerably  and  increasing  the  life  of  the  gears. 

In  1927  a  new  Gear  Shaper  known  as  the  6A-type,  which  is  a 
refinement  of  the  original  No.  6  type  Gear  Shaper,  was  designed  and 
built.  The  present  machine  has  a  capacity  for  18-inch  pitch  diameter 
five-inch  face ;  it  is  of  extremely  massive  construction  and  follows 
the  latest  practice  in  machine  tool  design  in  that  all  high-speed 
shafts  are  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  are  automatically  lubrica- 
ted.    This  is  the  most  recent  development  of  this  Company. 

In  1929  a  comparatively  large  addition  was  added  to  the  Engi- 
neering Department,  increasing  the  area  of  this  particular  division  of 
the  office  4,000  square  feet.  A  new  addition  was  also  added  to  the  main 
office  building  for  the  Purchasing  Department,  adding  an  additional 
552  square  feet  so  that  the  entire  floor  area  covered  by  the  office  and 
factory  buildings  is  approximately   150,000  square  feet. 

As  to  the  market  for  Gear  Shaper  products,  over  85  per  cent  of 
the  equipment  manufactured  by  this  Company  is  sold  to  automotive 
and  aeronautic  manufacturers,  the  remaining  15  per  cent  covering 
such  industries  as  manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  textile  manu- 
facturers, manufacturers  of  washing  machines,  calculating  machines, 
adding  machines,  meters,  cameras,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  in- 
dustries using  small  gears.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  this  plant  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  including  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Australia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  U. 
S.  S.  R.  In  fact,  every  country  in  the  world  in  which  manufacture  has 
been  developed  to  any  extent  at  all  has  become  a  market  for  Gear 
Shaper  products.  The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Company,  from  a  stand- 
point of  value  of  products,  produces  more  than  one-half  of  all  of  the 
gear  cutting  machines,  within  its  capacity,  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

National  Acme  Company,  Windsor — The  National  Acme  Com- 
pany is,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  corporation  whose  activities  extend 
far  outside  the  bounds  of  the  State.  The  Vermont  branch  of  this 
company  is  located  at  Windsor,  and  specializes  on  the  manufacture 
of  Gridley  and  Acme  Automatic,  single  and  multiple  spindle  screw 
machines  and  Gridley  multiple  spindle  chucking  machines.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  industrial  concerns  of  Vermont,  employing  at 
the  present  time  (1929)  an  average  of  six  hundred  hands,  and  during 
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the  busy  years  of  World  War  production  had  several  times  as  many 
employees.  The  plant  at  Windsor  is  remarkable  for  size  and  com- 
pleteness of  equipment;  some  of  the  housing  and  welfare  projects 
as  developed  in  1920  are  notable  in  a  day  when  such  projects  are 
commonplace. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  mechani- 
cal leadership  of  Windsor,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  many  in- 
ventions and  products  which  came  from  this  small  town.  The  Jones 
&  Lamson  Machine  Company  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  Windsor,  but,  in  1888,  this  company  moved  to 
Springfield,  which  left  Windsor,  after  sixty  years  of  mechanical  de- 
velopment, without  a  sizeable  machine  industry.  Some  of  the  Lam- 
son mechanics  refused  to  leave  their  homes  and  formed  the  Windsor 
Machine  Company  and,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  became  the  possessors  of  an  almost  worthless  group  of 
dilapidated  buildings,  some  odds  and  ends  of  machinery,  and  a  small 
amount  of  very  uncertain  power.  How  the  company  managed  to 
hold  together  is  a  story  of  too  great  length  to  be  told  here. 

In  1897  George  O.  Gridley,  salesman,  handy-man,  associate  of 
James  Hartness,  went  to  work  for  the  Windsor  Machine  Company, 
and  due  to  his  inventions  and  improvements  upon  inventions,  the 
concern  not  only  was  able  to  survive  but  became  strong.  In  1909, 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  was  begun,  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  New  England.  So  rapidly  had  the  company  come  to  the 
front  that  in  1910  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  capitalization  from 
$225,000  to  $325,000.  The  business  depression  of  1914  caught  the 
shops  rather  over  extended  and  this  with  various  other  causes  com- 
pelled the  cutting  the  working  force  down  to  250  and  even  these 
were  employed  but  four  days  a  week. 

Then  came  war  orders  for  Gridley  Automatics  tooled  for  the 
production  of  shells,  the  beginning  of  a  flood  of  such  orders  which 
forced  the  running  of  the  plant  night  and  day.  Windsor  village  was 
quite  incapable  of  caring  for  the  increased  number  of  workmen  and 
their  families,  and  the  Company  began  the  purchase  of  buildings 
and  land,  the  planning  of  housing  provisions,  which  have  eventua- 
ted in  the  model  modern  Windsor.  The  Windsor  Machine  Com- 
pany by  1915  was  known  as  the  "Big  Dividend  Maker  of  Vermont." 
Incorporated  in  1888  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  ten  years  later  it  was 
employing  thirteen  workmen;  in  1915  about  1,300  were  employed 
and  the  capital  stock  stood  at  $325,000  upon  which  in  four  months 
cash  dividends  aggregating  125  per  cent  had  been  paid.  Much  of 
the  older  issue  of  stock  had  been  purchased  for  from  $35  to  $50  per 
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share.  Late  in  1915  the  plant  was  purchased  by  the  National  Acme 
Manufacturing  Company  at  a  cost  of  $3,575,000,  representing  $1,100 
each  for  3,250  outstanding  shares.  Many  persons  of  moderate  means, 
who  had  held  on  to  their  stock  through  the  lean  years,  now  found 
themselves  well-to-do  as  a  result  of  their  faith  in  the  Windsor  Com- 
pany. 

The  National  Acme  Company,  as  reincorporated  with  a  shortened 
title  in  1916,  was  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  plant  at  Windsor  was  doubled  in  size,  and 
aid  given  the  village  to  care  for  the  population  which  had  been 
doubled  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

During  the  "lean"  years  following  the  World  War — that  is,  1920, 
1921,  1922  and  1923 — most  machine  tool  concerns  passed  through 
critical  periods  of  readjustment.  The  National  Acme  Company  was 
not  free  from  this  condition,  but  the  readjustments  were  such  as  to 
react  more  favorably  than  otherwise  in  the  affairs  at  Windsor. 

While  the  war  was  going  on  the  plant  at  Windsor  had  been 
doubled  in  size  and  in  the  "boom"  times  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Armistice,  still  further  additions  were  made.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  had  built  a  new  plant  at  131st  Street  and  Coit 
Road  in  Cleveland,  which  covers  ten  acres  and  which  was  intended 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  screw  machine  prod- 
ucts, that  is,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc. 

When  the  slump  came  the  company  found  itself  not  only  finan- 
cially embarrassed  but  also  possessed  of  much  excess  manufacturing 
space — particularly  at  Cleveland.  The  first  move  was  to  sell  the 
old  Stanton  Avenue  machinery  plant  and  to  install  the  manufacture 
of  Acme  Automatic  Screw  Machines  in  the  new  Coit  Plant.  At  the 
same  time  the  Canadian  Plant  in  Montreal  was  disposed  of. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  Acme  Automatic  business  to 
the  Coit  Plant,  a  new  line  of  5-Spindle  Acme  machines  was  brought 
out  and  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  all  of  the  machine  tool  manu- 
facturing activities  of  the  company  at  the  Windsor  plant.  That  took 
place  in  1925  and  meant  that  all  of  the  manufacturing  space  at  Wind- 
sor was  again  fully  occupied — Gridley  and  Acme  machines  being 
both  built  there. 

In  1927  Frederick  H.  Chapin  of  Cleveland  was  elected  president 
of  The  National  Acme  Company,  and  initiated  a  policy  of  contract 
manufacturing  at  the  Coit  Plant  at  Cleveland  which  has  turned  the 
floor  space  of  that  plant  to  profitable  use.  During  the  collapse  of 
the  machine  tool  industry  after  the  war  it  became  necessary  for 
the  company  to  borrow  $5,000,000  and  for  a  time  their  $50  par  value 
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stock  fell  as  low  as  4.  Under  Mr.  Chapin's  management  the  com- 
pany was  recapitalized  for  $5,000,000  instead  of  $25,000,000,  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  was  set  at  $10  and  a  program  of  retrenchment  set 
in. 

This  program,  coupled  with  a  remarkable  recovery  in  the  machine 
tool  business  during  1928  and  1929,  enabled  The  National  Acme 
Company  to  very  definitely  get  back  on  its  feet.  Both  the  Cleveland 
and  the  Windsor  plants  are  running  to  capacity  at  the  time  of  writing 
(June,  1929) — 1,200  men  being  employed  at  Windsor  and  2,000  at 
Cleveland.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  from 
$5,000,000  to  less  than  $2,500,000,  the  stock  has  risen  from  4  to  close 
to  40,  and  dividend  payments  have  been  resumed  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  nine  years. 

The  output  of  Gridley  and  Acme  Automatics  is  at  a  maximum  at 
Windsor  in  June,  1929,  with  orders  ahead  on  certain  sizes  as  far  as 
January,  1930.  Many  new  types  and  sizes  of  machines  have  been 
brought  out,  including  new  Single  Spindle  Gridley  Automatics,  and 
new  Gridley  Multiples  for  machining  chucking  work — that  is,  cast- 
ings, forgings,  stampings,  etc. — automatically.  The  Windsor  plant 
has  been  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  recovery  of  the  company  and 
is  today  yielding  a  very  heavy  profit.  The  future  appears  to  be  very 
bright. 

Big  men,  and  Vermonters,  have  had  the  direction  of  the  business 
in  the  State,  and  have  usually  left  to  take  higher  places  in  the  affairs 
of  the  National  Acme  Company  elsewhere ;  such  as  Edwin  C.  and 
Oliver  L.  Henn,  Mack  D.  Mower,  Neal  W.  Forster.  The  resident 
manager  is  Charles  W.  Simpson. 

The  Hartford  Woolen  Company — The  Hartford  Woolen  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1886  and  began  production  in  1887.  The  first 
use  of  the  site  of  the  present  building  seems  to  have  been  about  1820 
when  Elias  Lyman  built  a  cotton  factory.  This  was  later  revamped, 
after  a  destructive  fire,  for  a  chair  shop. 

Built  before  1800,  the  log  dam  has  attracted  many  small  shops 
in  the  course  of  the  years.  Only  the  Hartford  Woolen  Company  is 
left — the  last  of  the  small  local  industries  to  survive  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  mighty  business  of  today.  No  longer,  however,  is 
the  water  power  of  the  importance  of  yesterday.  Necessary  steam 
for  process  work  makes  the  maintenance  of  150-horsepower  boilers 
necessary,  with  steam  power  almost  a  by-product.  At  present,  the 
mill  is  changing  from  line  shaft  drives  to  electric  motors. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time  for  machinery  to  exist,  so  that  much 
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of  the  manufacturing  equipment  has  been  scrapped  and  new  put  in. 
During  the  four  decades  of  existence,  the  mill  has  remained  in  the 
same  family.  The  third  generation  is  now  in  power — endeavoring 
to  disprove  the  shirt  sleeve  to  shirt  sleeve  theory. 

Since  the  war,  woolen  mills  have  been  fighting  a  life  and  death 
struggle.  Diversity  and  novelty  of  product  have  been  demanded.  The 
Hartford  Woolen  Company  manufactures  overcoating  and  suiting 
material  for  male  attire.  For  several  years,  sportswear  virgin  wool 
suitings  and  plaid  back  overcoatings  of  high  grade,  have  furnished 
reasonably  steady  employment  for  the  112  employees. 

The  products  of  the  mill  are  sold  to  many  different  clothing  man- 
ufacturing houses  scattered  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Rochester,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant purchasing  centers.  At  the  recent  Pageant  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
held  by  The  Wool  Institute  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City, 
and  at  a  Chicago  theatre,  three  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Hartford  Woolen 
Company  were  selected  for  manufacture  into  garments. 

The  mill  has  a  capacity  to  use  about  a  half  million  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  per  annum,  single  shift,  which,  at  a  pound  of  wool  per 
yard  of  suiting,  means  about  160,000  suits  of  clothes.  The  mill  has 
eight  set  of  cards,  37  looms,  2810  mule  spindles,  200  frame  spindles, 
two  150-horsepower  boilers,  one  250-horsepower  engine  and  one 
225-horsepower  waterwheel. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Company,  Incorporated,  Burlington — This 
corporation  was  established  in  Burlington,  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  beautiful  Lake  Champlain,  in  1871.  They  were  first  organ- 
ized as  a  partnership  and  then  incorporated  in  1883.  They  manu- 
facture Diamond  Dyes  and  Dandelion  Brand  butter  color. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  original  household  package  dye ;  the  larg- 
est selling  package  dye  on  the  market ;  and  the  highest  quality  prod- 
uct produced.  Diamond  Dyes  are  not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing  clothing,  and  fabrics  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  house 
such  as  curtains,  bedspreads,  and  many  other  useful  articles,  but 
they  are  also  used  extensively  in  arts  and  craft  work  such  as  tie  dyed 
work,  fabric  painting,  batik  work,  the  coloring  of  flowers,  leather, 
feathers,  toys  and  various  other  uses. 

Diamond  Dyes  are  used  for  arts  and  craft  work  in  hundreds  of 
colleges,  high  schools  and  graded  schools  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  are  also  sold  in  practically  all  civilized  countries  of  the 
world. 

Dandelion  Brand  butter  color,  a  pure  vegetable  product,  is  also 
manufactured  by  this  company.  It  meets  all  pure  food  law  require- 
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ments,  both  State  and  National,  and  is  used  by  practically  90  per 
cent  of  the  buttermakers  in  the  largest  butter  making  countries  in 
the  world;  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  England  and  many  of  the  South  American  countries. 

Practically  75  per  cent  of  the  butter  color  used  is  produced  by 
Wells  &  Richardson  Company,  Incorporated,  Burlington. 

Gay  Brothers  Company,  Cavendish — Gay  Brothers  Company, 
manufacturers  of  woolen  chinchillas  and  overcoatings,  was  founded 
in  1869  when  Stearns  Gay,  an  expert  carder  of  Putnam,  Connecticut, 
went  into  partnership  with  his  father,  Joseph  F.  Gay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carding  rolls  used  by  our  grandmothers  in  spinning  yarn. 
With  little  capital,  the  two  men  found  a  tiny  shop  in  Tunbridge,  ten 
miles  from  the  railroad,  where  the  business  was  started  with  wooden 
shafting  and  meager  equipment.  Somewhat  later,  yarn,  trouser  cloth 
and  blankets  were  made.  The  materials  manufactured  in  the  little 
shop  were  sold  locally  by  trading  for  native  wool,  and  Mr.  Gay, 
driving  a  pair  of  horses  and  buckboard,  was  a  familiar  visitor  to 
the  storekeepers  of  Orange  County. 

The  business  soon  outgrew  this  limited  market  and  in  1886  moved 
to  the  Black  River  Valley,  a  woolen  mill  center,  where  the  old  Fuller- 
ton  Woolen  Company  plant  at  Cavendish,  was  acquired.  This  plant 
built  in  1832  and  gutted  by  fire  in  1869,  had  been  idle  for  years  but 
was  purchased  by  citizens  of  the  town  with  six  tenement  houses  for 
$2,500  and  presented  to  the  firm  tax  free  for  10  years,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  should  be  run  continually  for  five  years.  The  conditions 
of  the  gift  were  met  and  thus  the  business  found  a  permanent  home. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Cavendish,  the  product  was  changed  to 
cotton  warp  overcoatings,  and  introduced  into  the  New  York  market. 
During  the  years  which  followed  progress  was  slow  but  an  excellent 
reputation  was  built  up  and  as  fast  as  profits  were  made,  a  large 
per  cent  of  them  were  put  back  in  the  plant — a  policy  which  is  still 
in  effect. 

In  1890  Joseph  F.  Gay  sold  his  interest  to  two  sons,  Charles  D. 
Gay  and  James  E.  Gay,  thus  making  with  Stearns  Gay  the  firm  "Gay 
Brothers,"  which  changed  to  "Gay  Brothers  Company"  upon  incor- 
poration in  1897.  With  the  death  of  Stearns  Gay  in  1902,  the  two 
brothers  carried  on  the  business  for  the  next  fourteen  years  with 
C.  D.  Gay  as  President  and  J.  E.  Gay  as  Treasurer.  Under  this 
management  it  steadily  went  ahead,  with  greatly  improved  plant 
and   equipment. 

In  1916  Charles  D.  Gay  retired  and  in  1922  James  E.  Gay  sold 
his  interest  in  the  firm,  their  holdings  being  taken  over  by  the  third 
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generation,  Olin  D.  Gay  and  Leon  S.  Gay,  sons  and  grandsons  re- 
spectively of  the  founders,  who  now  run  the  business.  Olin  D.  Gay 
is  a  graduate  of  Lowell  Textile  School  and  serves  as  president  and 
manager;  while  Leon  S.  Gay,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  is 
treasurer  and  buyer  of  the  Company. 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  capacity  of  the  mill  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and 
employment  given  to  over  200  people.  The  replacing  of  old  machi- 
nery with  the  latest  type,  has  made  the  plant  thoroughly  modern  in 
every  particular,  making  possible  the  present  yearly  production  of 
1,500,000  yards  of  cotton  warp  overcoatings  in  plain  or  fancy  weaves 
which  are  shipped  all  over  the  United  States  for  use  in  popular  priced 
garments. 

The  Missisquoi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Sheldon  Springs — The 

site  for  the  Missisquoi  Mills  was  determined  on  account  of  its  topo- 
graphic advantages.  Plenty  of  water  and  water  power  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  final  decision  for  a  location,  though 
spruce  grew  abundantly  on  the  site  at  that  time. 

In  about  1890  J.  T.  Shepley,  then  operating  a  pulp  mill  near 
Newport,  went  seeking  a  new  location.  He  rode  through  the  moun- 
tainous regions  from  Newport  to  Sheldon  Springs  on  a  bicycle,  and 
found  his  location  here.  It  was  about  1895  before  the  mills  were 
erected  and  running,  and  they  were  until  1914  solely  pulp  mills, 
their  entire  product  being  sold  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  1912 
the  mill  was  incorporated  as  the  Missisquoi  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  in  1914  started  producing  bristol  board  and  continued 
manufacturing  approximately  7,000  tons  yearly  until  1925  when  a 
second  machine  was  put  into  operation.  The  mills  then  produced 
15,000  tons  yearly.  Additional  equipment  has  been  added  since  to 
warrant  an  anticipated  tonnage  production  this  year  of  17,000  tons. 
The  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  much  of  which  is  electrically  driven  and  by  power  gen- 
erated almost  solely  at  the  plant.  An  expected  new  development 
will  materialize  within  the  next  two  years  to  give  sufficient  electri- 
cal energy  for  all  the  requirements  then. 

The  mills  employ  225  hands,  run  continually  twenty-four  hours 
daily,  and  have  not  been  known  to  shut  down  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  since  1926,  and  never  for  want  of  business. 

Offices  are  retained  at  Sheldon  Springs,  New  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago, and  through  the  mills'  sales  organization  work  is  solicited 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Much  business  is  done  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  shipments  usually  going  to  Boston  and  from  there 
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by  boat  through  the  Panama  Canal.  A  volume  of  business  is  also 
done  with  our  land  possessions,  and  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
coasts. 

The  mill  produces  eighteen  distinct  stock  lines  and  carries  these 
in  quantities  at  the  mill's  warehouse  in  Sheldon  Springs.  There  are 
some  over  three  hundred  various  items,  thus  enabling  the  jobber  to 
purchase  almost  his  entire  bristol  board  requirements  from  one 
source,  and  enabling  the  mill  to  use  the  title  "The  Club  Car  Mill," 
probably  the  only  mill  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

There  are  many  novel  and  unique  features  of  manufacture  ex- 
isting at  the  mill.  Its  natural  location  is  the  most  advantageous 
feature.  For  example,  from  the  head  gates  to  the  power  house,  an 
air-line  distance  of  approximately  three  hundred  feet,  is  a  drop  of 
seventy-five  feet. 

Aside  from  boasting  of  a  successfully  run  bristol  board  mill,  an 
entire  community,  comprising  some  sixty  homes,  a  store,  school  and 
churches,  has  been  built  up  and  thrives  under  the  leadership  of  the 
personnel  of  the  mill  organization.  A  complete  fire  department  is 
in  existence  too. 

The  Demeritt  Company,  Waterbury — In  the  fall  of  1899,  E.  F. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  and  B.  R.  Demeritt  were  associated  together  in  putting 
a  system  of  water  works  into  Duxbury  Corner.  Mr.  Palmer  was  a 
mail  clerk,  and  one  day  he  met  a  man  who  suggested  that  the  Win- 
ooski  Valley  was  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  corn  canning  plant  at  Northfield,  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Payson  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  Superintendent  was  Mr. 
Lovell  who  kindly  gave  much  valuable  information,  and  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  canning  of  corn  was  a  hazardous  business  for  those  that 
knew  nothing  about  it.  There  is  a  saying  that  "Those  that  know 
nothing  fear  nothing,"  so  it  was  decided  to  build  a  factory  at  Water- 
bury. 

They  were  the  first  native-born  Vermonters  to  build  a  canning 
factory  in  Vermont.  They  still  hold  this  distinction,  all  the  other 
canning  plants  being  owned  by  out  of  the  State  people. 

In  1900  the  factory  was  built  and  that  fall  about  8,000  cases  of 
corn  were  put  up.  The  second  year  about  12,000  cases  were  packed. 
During  these  two  years  there  was  no  side  track  to  the  factory  and 
the  cans  were  drawn  some  distance  by  team  and  the  product  loaded 
on  the  cars  in  the  same  manner.  Their  funds  were  limited  and  for 
this  reason,  the  factory  was  mostly  equipped  with  second  hand  ma- 
chinery. In  1904  this  was  taken  out  and  new  up-to-date  machinery 
was   installed. 
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In  1906  another  factory  was  built  at  Randolph.  This  building 
was  of  concrete  construction  and  equipped  with  all  the  latest  ma- 
chinery for  canning  corn. 

In  1908  string  beans  were  added  at  the  Waterbury  plant.  Some- 
times as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  girls  and  women  are 
engaged  in  picking  and  shipping  this  product. 

Until  1916  nothing  but  Early  Crosby  variety  of  sweet  corn  was 
used,  when  the  company  commenced  to  pack  some  Genuine  Golden 
Bantam  corn.  Since  1920  nothing  but  Golden  Bantam  has  been 
packed  at  either  factory. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  all  the  husking  was  done  by  hand,  some- 
times as  many  as  one  hundred  being  engaged  in  this  work,  at  each 
factory.  Now  all  the  husking  is  done  by  machinery,  requiring  much 
less  help. 

The  firm  name  was  The  Demeritt  &  Palmer  Packing  Company 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Palmer,  when  it  was  changed  to  The 
Demeritt  Company.  The  product  is  practically  all  sold  in  and  near 
Boston.  Their  principal  private  label  is  the  "Ethan  Allen"  Brand 
for  Golden  Bantam  Corn  and  "Winooski"  Brand  for  string  beans. 
It  is  not  overstating  the  matter  when  it  is  said  that  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Winooski  and  White  River  valleys  produce  as  fine 
sweet  corn  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  the 
world.  Each  factory  uses  the  corn  from  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  This  is  grown  under  contract  by  the  farmers,  which 
gives  them  a  diversity  as  well  as  a  money  crop,  which  is  appreciated 
by  them. 

The  company  found  some  difficulty  in  securing  competent  help 
for  the  main  positions  in  their  canning  business,  as  they  could  only 
employ  them  for  about  two  months  in  the  year.  To  remedy  this 
condition,  in  1903  they  added  to  their  business  the  manufacture  of 
Holdfast  Spring  Clothespin,  which  enables  them  to  keep  a  force  of 
men  at  work  the  year  around. 

E.  B.  and  A.  C.  Whiting  Company,  Burlington — E.  B.  and  A.  C. 
Whiting  Company  is  a  Vermont  corporation  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Tampico  and  other  fibres,  bristle  and  horsehair  for  brush- 
es and  brooms.  It  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Howard 
streets,  Burlington,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
officers  are:  President,  Treasurer  and  Manager,  Thomas  A.  Uns- 
worth;  Vice  President,  E.  E.  Clarkson ;  Secretary,  C.  F.  Black. 

This  Company  receives  material  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  its  product,  from  various  foreign  countries.  What  is  known  as 
Tampico,  which  by  selection  and  by  various  processes  of  dressing  is 
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prepared  to  meet  practically  any  requirements  of  brush  manufactur- 
ers for  an  unlimited  variety  of  uses,  is  received  from  Mexico.  There 
are  various  grades  of  this  Tampico  or  Istle  (as  it  is  commonly  known 
in  Mexico),  obtained  from  plants  of  the  Cactus  family. 

Palmyra  and  bassine,  also  kittool  fibres  are  products  of  tropical 
palms  which  flourish  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  are  obtained  from  the 
leaf  stalk  of  these  palms.  These  fibres  are  used  extensively  in  the 
brush  industry,  both  separately  and  in  combination  with  other  vari- 
ous grades  of  material. 

Piassava  or  bass  fibre,  consisting  of  many  different  grades,  orig- 
inates in  South  America  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  These 
various  qualities  of  bass  make  an  excellent  house-broom  fibre,  while 
other  various  grades  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  for 
street,  barn  and  industrial  sweeping. 

Horsehair  and  bristle  are  obtained  principally  from  China,  Rus- 
sia and  South  Africa.  This  material  is  of  a  more  expensive  nature 
than  the  Istle  and  fibre,  and  is  used  principally  for  better  type  hair, 
shaving,  clothes,  paint  brushes,  etc. 

Originally  founded  in  1873  by  E.  B.  Whiting,  who  was  joined 
later  by  his  son,  A.  C.  Whiting,  this  concern  started  its  development 
with  two  machines  for  dressing  fibre,  and  was  organized  under  the 
firm  name  of  E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting,  and  located  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "Old  Brush  Factory"  on  Battery  Street,  at  the  foot 
of  Cherry  Street,  with  A.  C.  Whiting  as  resident  manager.  In 
1891  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and  How- 
ard streets,  and  a  three-story  building  with  a  two-story  addition 
built,  and  the  plant  was  put  in  operation  in  its  new  quarters. 
In  1902  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  a  larger  and  better 
building  was  erected  the  same  year  on  the  same  site,  and  operation 
resumed.  In  1913  Thomas  A.  Unsworth,  until  then  owner  of  the 
Brush  Fibre  Supply  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  became 
actively  interested  in  E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting  Company  as  Treasurer 
and  Manager,  and  under  his  supervision  the  business  expanded  rap- 
idly, until  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  leading  factor  in  the  brush  and 
broom  industry,  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  in  both  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

The  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  Wallingford — For  many 
years  after  settlers  first  came  to  this  country  from  Europe,  there 
was  practically  no  manufacturing  done  here.  The  simple  needs  of 
the  Colonists  were  supplied  by  their  own  handiwork  or  by  articles 
brought  in  from  overseas. 
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This  was  true  of  hand  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  of 
other  articles.  Later,  however,  as  the  population  increased,  here 
and  there  a  local  blacksmith,  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  skill 
and  energy,  would  hammer  out  on  his  anvil  a  few  more  tools  than 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  these  he  would 
market  in   neighboring  districts. 

In  cases  where  articles  produced  in  this  way  were  of  unusual 
merit,  enterprises  thus  started  eventually  developed  into  small  fac- 
tories where  tools  were  made  by  hand  and  by  small  power  hammers 
operated  by  water. 

A  typical  example  of  a  development  of  this  kind — and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  our  line  of  which  we  have  any  record — was  that  of  Lyman 
Batcheller,  who  conducted  a  general  blacksmithing  business,  first 
at  Stratton,  and  later  at  Arlington.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  skill 
at  his  trade,  and  in  addition  to  doing  a  general  blacksmithing  busi- 
ness for  the  community,  hammered  out  some  two-tine  hay  forks  for 
his  neighbors.  These  were  of  such  excellent  quality  that  their  repu- 
tation soon  spread  to  outlying  districts,  and  the  demand  for  the  forks 
soon  exceeded  the  capacity  of  his  little  shop  at  Arlington. 

As  a  result,  in  1835,  he  moved  to  Wallingford,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  larger  blacksmith  shop,  which  contained  a  trip  hammer 
operated  by  water  power.  This  shop  was  located  on  the  main  street 
of  Wallingford  and  is  still  standing.  It  has  not  been  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  for  many  years,  because  it  was  not  suited  to 
modern  methods  of  production.  It  stood  idle  until  a  short  time  ago, 
when  the  interior  was  thoroughly  renovated  and  tastily  done  over, 
and  converted  into  an  attractive  tea  room.  As  it  is  located  on  one 
of  the  main  north  and  south  roads  in  New  England,  it  has,  on  ac- 
count of  its  quaint  architecture  and  historic  interest,  become  a  fav- 
orite stopping  place  for  tourists. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Batcheller  at  Wallingford  were  his  three 
sons,  Gale,  John  and  Lyman,  Jr.  The  father  and  sons  all  possessed 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  were  skilled  blacksmiths  and  work- 
ers in  steel.  The  forks  they  made  were  of  excellent  quality,  and 
their  fame  spread  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States.  In  fact,  they  soon  became  known  as  far  west  as  Chicago, 
and  in  England  and  France.  The  increased  business  developed  from 
these  sources  necessitated  larger  facilities,  and  the  Batchellers  soon 
bought  another  and  larger  water  power  at  Wallingford  which  they 
employed  to  operate  another  and  larger  factory. 

The  business  was  first  conducted  as  "Batcheller  &  Sons,"  and 
later  incorporated  as  "Batcheller  &  Sons  Company."    It  continued  in 
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operation  as  a  separate  company  until  1902,  when  it  was  merged  into 
The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company,  with  the  management  con- 
tinued as  formerly. 

The  Batchellers  at  first  made  the  handles  for  their  forks  from 
ash  timber  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallingford,  but  the  steel  had  to 
be  imported  from  England.  They  confined  their  product  to  light 
forks,  chiefly  of  the  hay,  manure  and  spading  varieties,  all  of  a  high 
grade,  which  on  this  account  were  in  a  class  by  themselves,  especi- 
ally because  of  the  tumble-barrel  finish  of  the  tines,  which  gave  the 
forks  a  distinctive  appearance  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  made 
them  superior  to  forks  finished  with  an  emery  polish.  The  man- 
agement was  always  economical  and  conservative.  Their  ambition 
was  to  produce  the  very  best  quality  of  goods  that  could  be  made. 
The  plant  is  still  running,  but  it  is  very  much  larger  and  improved, 
and  the  line  of  tools  has  been  extended  to  hoes,  rakes,  hooks,  etc., 
but  the  same  high  Batcheller  ideals  are  maintained.  The  company 
now  employs  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  their  product  is  shipped 
generally  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  our  own  country  as 
well  as  to  Australia,  England  and  a  few  other  foreign  countries. 
Their  capacity  is  such  that  they  can  produce  twelve  finished  tools 
per  minute  in  the  line  of  hand  agricultural  implements. 

Ely  Works,  St.  Johnsbury — Another  subsidiary  of  the  parent  com- 
pany is  located  at  St.  Johnsbury  which  has  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  established  on  the  Moose  River  in  1848  by  George  W.  Ely 
and  called  the  Moose  River  Works.  This  plant  was  in  the  Ely  fam- 
ily for  sixty-six  years  and  for  more  than  half  of  that  time  Henry 
G.  Ely  was  its  president.  Two  carloads  a  year  of  Nova  Scotia  grind- 
stones were  used  in  the  earlier  days  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
garden  and  farm  tools.  Their  market  was  not  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land or  even  the  United  States,  but  included  South  America  and 
European  countries.  Fire  twice  destroyed  the  plant,  but  it  was 
repeatedly  rebuilt  and  within  a  year  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
two  very  sizeable  buildings.  Formerly  a  large  manufacturer  of  a 
superior  brand  of  garden  and  farm  implements  it  has  been  devoted 
largely  in  more  recent  years  to  the  manufacture  of  ash  handles  for 
these  tools.  In  1902  the  Ely  plant  was  merged  with  the  American 
Fork  and  Hoe  Company  and  Arthur  Laughton  is  the  resident  man- 
ager. 

Newton  and  Thompson  Manufacturing  Company,  Brandon — This 
concern,  employing  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands,  makes 
turned  wood  products.     Headquarters  are  at  Brandon  with  the  fac- 
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tory  at  Forrestdale  in  the  same  town.  L.  C.  Bump  is  the  president 
of  the  company  and  the  directing  head.  Less  prosaically  the  factory 
has  been  called,  "a  workshop  that  Santa  Claus  keeps  running  on 
full  time  the  year  'round."  For  many  years  there  has  gone  from  this 
Forrestdale  plant  a  steady  stream  of  little  boxes  of  still  smaller  toys 
which  have  delighted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  seen,  perhaps  in  a  Woolworth  store,  a 
slip  cover  box  which,  when  opened,  disclosed  a  wash  tub,  wringer, 
a  whole  barrel  of  clothespins,  potato-masher,  cups  and  saucers,  a 
rolling  pin,  with  legs  to  make  of  the  box  a  kitchen  table.  All  were 
perfect  though  minute,  cute  as  they  could  be.  One  was  puzzled  as 
to  how  eleven  articles  could  be  arranged  in  a  four  inch  container, 
and  one  wonders  even  more  how  they  could  be  made  so  as  to  sell 
for  a  few  cents.  The  solution  may  be  that  the  Newton-Thompson 
Company  have  spent  seventy-five  years  in  learning  how  aided  by 
the  mutual  interest  and  respect  of  several  generations  of  workers 
and  directors. 

The  hillside  village  seems  always  to  have  had  an  unusually  large 
share  of  ingenious  folk.  More  than  a  century  ago  Forrestdale  was 
one  of  the  promising  iron-smelting  communities  of  Vermont.  Later, 
but  still  nearly  a  century  ago,  a  brainy  blacksmith  connected  with 
the  forge  became  the  inventor  of  the  electric  motor  and  the  first  to 
apply  electrical  energy  to  railroads,  printing  presses  and  other  me- 
chanical devices.  This  pioneer  of  the  electrical  world  was  Thomas 
Davenport.  In  1852  after  Davenport  had  gone  and  the  bog-iron 
mines  had  closed,  Alexander  S.  Newton  started  a  small  wooden-ware 
mill.  Four  years  later  he  was  joined  by  Edward  C.  Thompson,  who 
had  been  running  a  lathe  shop  in  Clinton,  Maine.  Together  they 
secured  one  of  the  best  water  powers  in  the  neighborhood  where  a 
little  sawmill  had  been  operated  for  some  time.  Both  partners  were 
expert  machinists  and  each  invented  lathes ;  Newton's  pattern,  some- 
what improved,  being  still  a  standard  in  present-day  shops. 

Toys  had  no  part  in  the  first  products  of  the  partnership,  for 
wooden  match  and  pill  boxes  were  then  in  demand,  this  being  prior 
to  the  almost  universal  use  of  pasteboard  for  small  boxes.  Later 
the  workshop  turned  its  activities  to  making  button  forms  (moulds) 
such  much  used  by  the  dress  makers  and  manufacturers.  At  an- 
other time  such  domestic  necessities  as  clothes  pins,  shaker  boxes 
for  bluing,  and  the  like,  held  prominent  places  in  production.  Then 
came  the  miniature  wooden  toys  and  games,  forty  or  more  toy  or 
kindergarten  items  being  placed  on  the  list.  There  were  dime  boxes 
of  dolls'  things,  which  are  produced  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
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boxes  of  checkers,  sets  of  ten  pins,  boxes  of  colored  beads  for  string- 
ing, counting  frames  after  the  Chinese,  watchmen's  rattles  and  other 
noise  makers,  all  sorts  of  doll-size  automobiles  and  motor  trucks, 
the  latter  with  bodies  filled  with  building  blocks.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  more  novel  articles  turned  out  by  Newton  &  Thompson. 
These  find  their  way  all  round  the  world,  into  the  "Five  and  Tens" 
and  higher  priced  stores,  East,  West,  North  and  South  in  America, 
to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the  European  countries  and  even 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  To  make  one  tiny  ten  cent  box  of 
dolls'  kitchen  fixings  requires  twenty-six  lathes  and  other  machines. 
The  material  merely  for  this  box  which  is  five  inches  by  four  and 
one  inch  deep,  has  to  go  through  six  distinct  processes ;  eleven  ma- 
chines and  their  operators  are  required.  To  make  the  contents  calls 
for  fifteen  machines  that  turn  out  the  various  items  at  the  rate  of 
nine  to  twenty  thousand  a  day.  The  fourteen  irregular  shaped  pieces 
are  placed  by  some  strange  magic  into  the  small  box  by  women  who 
can  pack  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  day.  Yet  this 
dime  box  of  doll-sized  utensils  is  only  one  of  the  products  of  the 
workshops,  and  toys  of  all  kinds  do  not  make  up  more  than  half  of 
the  output. 

The  whole  business  is  a  practical  demonstration  in  the  economi- 
cal use  of  small  things,  whether  this  be  timber,  labor  or  money. 
The  water  power  mentioned  is  but  a  small  one  not  even  adequate  to 
run  the  plant,  recourse  being  made  to  steam.  The  nearby  forest 
has  been  harvested  for  a  hundred  years,  and  was  not  better  than  that 
of  a  hundred  other  places  in  the  State.  The  labor  was  recruited  at 
home  and  infinite  pains  taken  in  its  instruction,  and  it  remains  con- 
tented and  dependable.  Nine-tenths  of  the  employees  own  their 
own  homes.  The  amount  of  money  invested  or  expended  over  the 
years  has  never  been  great;  waste  was  eliminated  wherever  pos- 
sible. Thought  went  into  the  building  of  the  business  and  foresight 
has  made  possible  its  continuance.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  or 
so  boxes  of  toys  are  turned  out  annually.  A  medium  sized  birch  or 
maple  tree  will  make  the  contents  of  about  forty  of  these  boxes,  a 
pine  may  supply  the  material  for  a  thousand  of  the  containers.  Fig- 
ure the  number  of  trees  required  every  year,  for  fifty  of  the  period 
from  1852  to  1929.  Even  the  strictest  economy  in  the  use  of  every 
scrap  of  lumber — and  this  has  been  the  practice — could  suffice  to 
prevent  the  closing  down  of  the  industry  because  of  a  lack  of  ma- 
terial within  reasonable  distance.  With  characteristic  foresight  the 
company  has  for  nearly  forty  years  been  practicing  a  scheme  of 
conservation  and  a  partial  and  thinning  cutting  of  its  forest  resources 
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which  has  prevented  their  exhaustion,  but  have  purchased  and 
planted  several  thousand  acres  of  denuded  hill  land.  It  is  President 
L.  C.  Bump's  opinion  that  the  eight  or  nine  thousand  acres  in  timber 
owned  by  the  company  will  supply  all  the  company's  requirements 
for  an  unlimited  period  under  the  present  form  of  management  and 
harvesting. 

A.  G.  Dewey  Company,  Quechee — The  location  of  "Dewey's 
Mills"  is  a  very  romantic  one,  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Quechee 
Gulf,  and  the  many  visitors  who  come  to  the  hamlet  each  year  com- 
ment favorably  both  on  the  external  appearance  of  the  mills  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  village.  The  products  of  the  mills  have  a 
reputation  throughout  the  United  States  for  excellence. 

This  firm,  in  1840,  first  inaugurated  the  manufacture  of  shoddy 
in  the  United  States.  The  business  was  developed  to  large  propor- 
tions by  Albert  Gallatin  Dewey,  and  the  reputation  which  he  as  the 
pioneer  established  for  the  firm,  is  maintained  by  his  successors. 
Not  only  does  the  company  strive  to  make  working  conditions  ideal 
for  the  employees,  but  it  was  among  the  very  first  in  Vermont  to  take 
advantage  of  group  insurance.  It  rents  model  homes  to  the  help  for 
a  nominal  sum,  and  no  rent  is  charged  when  a  shut-down  occurs. 
Employees  who  care  to  build  homes  are  deeded  an  acre  of  land. 

Superior  Products — That  the  employees  reciprocate  for  this  inter- 
est in  their  welfare  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Dewey's  Mills  have 
gone  ahead  year  after  year,  without  interruption,  producing  goods 
of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  product  being 
an  unmistakable  indication  of  superior  quality.  Few  industrial  es- 
tablishments can  show  a  better  record.  At  present  the  mills  have 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  employees. 

A.  G.  Dewey  was  born  at  Hartford,  December  16,  1805.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Dewey  lost  his  father  and  the  care  of  his  be- 
reaved mother  and  four  younger  brothers  and  sisters  involved  upon 
his  young  shoulders,  a  task  he  faithfully  and  cheerfully  performed. 
He  left  the  farm  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  entered  the  Daniels  machine  shop  at  Woodstock,  where 
cloth-making  machinery  was  produced.  Soon  he  was  sent  out  to 
set  up  machinery  for  the  firm  in  different  places,  and  traveled  about 
doing  this  till  1836,  when  he,  with  others,  commenced  building  what 
is  at  present  known  as  Dewey's  Mills,  located  at  the  Ottaquechee 
River,  about  one  mile  below  Quechee  Village. 

John  J.  Dewey  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1874.  He  is 
President  of  the  A.  G.  Dewey  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
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1890.  The  junior  members  of  the  firm  are  George  E.  Mann,  Secre- 
tary, and  James  F.  Dewey,  Vice-President  and  Superintendent. 
Teaching  school  for  two  years  after  his  graduation  from  Dartmouth 
in  1894,  Mr.  Mann  entered  the  employ  of  the  mills  in  1896.  Mr. 
Dewey  graduated  from  Lowell  Textile  School  in  1904,  and  has  been 
with  the  Dewey  company  since  that  time. 

Drove  Teams  to  Boston — The  firm  operates  an  eight-set  mill.  It 
is  recalled  that  when  the  business  was  started  it  was  before  the 
days  of  railroads.  Horses  and  teams  were  backed  up  to  the  mill  to 
take  the  cloth  to  Boston  and  bring  back  supplies.  The  journey  of 
160  miles  took  a  week's  time.  Two  teams  were  used,  and  every 
week  there  was  a  trip  each  way. 

In  1922  a  new  building  was  added,  containing  three  floors  and  a 
basement,  and  when  all  the  machinery  was  installed  in  this  addition 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  was  doubled. 

An  improvement  of  the  following  year  was  the  erection  of  a 
dam  220  feet  long,  raising  the  present  dam  ten  feet,  and  designed  to 
flood  75  acres  at  varying  depths.  This  dam  was  completed  Octo- 
ber 1. 

The  A.  G.  Dewey  Company  makes  a  medium  grade  product  of 
plain  and  fancy  woolen  overcoatings  and  suitings.  They  also  make 
a  roller  covering  which  is  standard  equipment  in  all  cotton  mills. 
This  roll  covering  has  been  made  continuously  since  1856  without 
change. 

E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  and  Company,  St.  Johnsbury — This  company 
will  celebrate  its  centennial  next  year,  for  the  platform  scale  was  in- 
vented by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  in  1830  and  patented  June  13,  1831. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  only  scales  used  were  the  steelyards  and 
balances,  but  this  man  developed  the  idea  of  supporting  a  platform 
upon  an  A  shaped  lever,  with  the  tip  of  the  lever  connected  to  the 
steelyard  by  a  rod.  Crude  as  compared  with  the  later  developments, 
it  nevertheless  had  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  development  of 
platform  scales  throughout  the  world. 

Major  Joseph  Fairbanks  emigrated  from  Brimfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1815  to  St.  Johnsbury  where  on  Sleepers  River  he  started 
a  grist-mill  and  sawmill.  His  three  sons,  Erastus,  Joseph,  and  Thad- 
deus, started  a  small  wheelwright  and  foundry  business  and  manu- 
factured among  other  things  plows  and  stoves  with  a  diving  flue.  In 
1830  the  hemp  fever  swept  over  the  State  and  the  brothers  began 
making  hemp  dressing  machines.  From  a  crude  apparatus  which 
Thaddeus  had  made  by  which  chains  dropping  from  a  steelyard  beam 
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suspended  on  a  high  frame  could  grapple  the  wheel  axles,  lift  the 
load  and  weigh  it,  Thaddeus  finally  evolved  the  platform  scale. 

From  some  notes  made  by  the  inventor  a  half  century  after  the 
first  scales  were  made  the  following  is  taken : 

My  plans  were  all  made  in  the  night,  frequently  working  all  night.  For 
lack  of  tools  the  scale  work  had  all  to  be  finished  by  hand,  and  this  with  work 
in  patterns,  etc.,  required  all  my  time  during  the  day  in  the  shops.  Faulty  work 
was  sure  to  be  sent  out  unless  I  was  watching  all  the  time;  men  had  to  be 
educated  to  do  the  simplest  things;  there  was  no  uniform  machine  work  as  now; 
it  was  fifteen  years  before  we  had  a  planer  in  the  shop.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
old  red  shop  Mr.  Levi  Fuller  and  I  made  the  platform  scale  patterns  from  num- 
ber one  to  ten,  also  in  the  west  end  of  the  grist  mill  chamber  the  number  one  and 
two  iron  lever  hay  scales.  Our  casting  was  done  in  a  shed  annexed  to  the  old 
forge;  we  were  still  in  want  of  funds  but  a  larger  building  was  finally  put  up; 
it  devolved  on  me  to  put  in  the  cupola  and  fixtures,  blast,  etc.,  and  start  opera- 
tions. I  moulded  and  took  the  melting  often;  there  was  no  other  way  to  learn 
what  made  the  unsound  stogy  places  and  air  blisters;  in  order  to  teach  the  men 
how  to  make  sound  castings  I  had  to  work  several  months  mixing  metals  and 
testing  their  composition. 

The  first  shop  was  both  factory,  warehouse  and  salesroom,  a 
little  wooden  building  25  by  60  feet  which  gave  employment  to  ten 
men.  The  original  capital  invested  was  $4,000.  From  this  humble 
beginning  there  has  developed  the  largest  scale  factory  in  the  world ; 
consisting  of  about  fifty  buildings  with  a  floor  space  of  more  than 
half  a  million  square  feet,  and  with  connecting  industrial  tracks, 
covering  twenty  acres  of  ground.  Nearly  a  thousand  men  are  on 
the  payroll  and  the  capital  stock  is  $2,500,000.  Scales  are  made  of  all 
types  from  a  prescription  balance,  sensitive  to  a  small  fraction  of  a 
grain,  to  track  scales  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  tons.  It  is  on 
record  in  the  Patent  Office  that  the  track  scale  has  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  railway  transportation. 

In  1834  the  three  brothers,  Erastus,  Thaddeus  and  Joseph,  founded 
the  firm  of  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  and  Company.  In  1843  Horace  and 
in  1856  Franklin,  both  sons  of  Erastus  Fairbanks,  entered  the  firm. 
Another  son  of  Erastus,  Charles  Fairbanks,  was  a  partner  in  the 
New  York  house  for  several  years,  but  after  1858  resided  abroad. 
William  P.  Fairbanks,  a  son  of  Joseph,  was  for  twenty-five  years 
connected  with  the  firm,  and  Henry  Fairbanks,  the  only  son  of 
Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  was  vice-president.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1874  and  has  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  In  November,  1916, 
the  stock  was  acquired  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, and  since  that  time  the  St.  Johnsbury  plant  has  been  under 
the   direction   of   A.   E.   Ashcraft,   vice-president   and   general    man- 
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ager.  The  president  of  the  corporation  is  P.  C.  Brooks  of  New  York; 
Charles  H.  Morse  of  Chicago  is  vice-president,  and  Fred  C.  Beck 
of  St.  Johnsbury  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

St.  Johnsbury  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  prosperity  of  its 
leading  industry.  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  built  the  Academy  in  1872 
and  his  son  Henry  gave  the  town  a  large  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation building.  Horace  Fairbanks  presented  the  town  in  1871 
with  the  Athenaeum,  the  first  free  public  library  with  endowment  in 
Vermont.  His  brother,  Franklin  Fairbanks,  established  and  endowed 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Science  in  1890. 

Many  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, both  as  individuals  and  as  a  company.  The  foreign  honors  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Fine  exhibits  have  been  made  at  the  inter- 
national expositions,  including  those  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Mel- 
bourne, Chile,  Russia,  Cuba,  and  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and  Portland,  Oregon.  At  the 
centennial  exposition  in  1876  this  company  exhibited  one  hundred 
and  ninety -four  scales ;  at  the  Columbian  exposition  in  1903  their 
exhibit  covered  three  thousand  square  feet.  Scale  No.  421  was  an 
interesting  item  in  the  latter  display.  It  was  made  and  sold  in 
1841,  owned  and  used  by  five  different  parties,  and  re-purchased  by 
the  manufacturers  in  1903  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  Chicago  with 
its  modern  built  associates. 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks  was  knighted  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  after 
the  Vienna  exposition,  being  awarded  the  decoration  of  the  Imperi- 
al Order  of  Francis  Joseph.  He  received  from  the  King  of  Siam  the 
gold  medal  and  decoration  of  Puspamala,  and  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
the  diploma  and  decoration  of  Nishan  ef  Iftikar,  Commander. 

Beginning  with  the  silver  medal  awarded  this  company  in  1834 
by  the  American  Institute,  there  is  a  most  valuable  collection  that 
has  come  to  this  firm  in  the  years  intervening,  including  eight  gold 
medals,  thirty-two  silver  medals  and  nineteen  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  collection  that  has  come  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  among  the  most  treasured  possessions 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  office.  It  tells  a  wonderfully  eloquent  story 
and  affords  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  company  as  builders 
of  a  world-important  product  and  their  continued  success  through 
all  the  varying  years. 

Manufacturing  scales  exclusively,  this  corporation  produces  ma- 
chines that  weigh  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  commerce  and 
the  value  of  their  varied  designs  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Their  scales  go  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  countries  in 
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every  other  continent  and  to  the  islands  of  the  seven  seas.  Where- 
ever  they  go  they  are  marked  with  numerical  characters  used  in  the 
countries  of  their  destination.  They  are  distributed  through  the 
branch  houses  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company  which  are  located 
in  the  large  business  centers  of  the  United  States,  with  foreign 
branch  houses  in  London  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

Many  kinds  of  scales  are  manufactured  and  from  the  early  plat- 
form and  hay  scales  have  developed  the  track  scale  (first  patented 
by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  in  1857)  ;  the  warehouse  or  dormant  scales, 
the  heavy  capacity  platform  scales,  the  motor  truck  scales,  the  dial 
machines  and  many  other  varieties.  The  self-indicating  or  dial  ma- 
chine is  among  the  latest.  These  scales  are  constructed  with  a 
double  pendulum,  giving  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  with  a  capacity 
of  fifty  to  forty  thousand  pounds.  Dial  scales  and  automatic  weigh- 
ing eliminate  to  a  great  extent  the  human  element  and  are  in  great 
demand  today  in  the  commercial  world. 

It  is  almost  a  century  since  the  original  patent  was  granted  for 
a  weighing  machine,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  levers  adjusted 
on  knife-edge  steel  bearings  by  means  of  which  any  desired  multi- 
plication could  be  obtained.  That  this  principle  and  its  application 
was  the  correct  one  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  not  only  meets  the 
needs  of  time,  but  after  nearly  one  hundred  years  have  passed,  dur- 
ing which  time,  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost;  when  science  and  invention  have  advanced  so  rapidly; 
when  every  branch  of  mechanics  has  been  sounded  and  every  known 
principle  marvelously  developed,  this  principle  is  still  the  accepted 
principle  of  the  world ;  adapted  to  the  standard  of  every  nation,  and 
the  principle  on  which  every  practical  weighing  machine  is  based 
today.  To  the  platform  scale  as  now  constructed,  with  its  arrange- 
ment and  multiplication  of  levers  by  which  absolute  accuracy  may 
be  obtained,  is  partly  due  the  rapid  advance  in  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  nations,  which  immediately  followed  its  introduction 
to  the  world. 

Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company,  St.  Johnsbury — The  tourist  ap- 
proaching St.  Johnsbury  in  any  direction  sees  by  the  road  side  at- 
tractive signs  welcoming  him  to  the  maple  sugar  center  of  the  world. 
This  seemingly  broad  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
town  is  located  the  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company  that  handles  yearly 
more  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  than  all  the  other  concerns  in 
the  United   States  combined.     Their  business   not  only  extends  all 
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over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  they  have  customers  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  many  European  countries.  Just 
as  St.  Johnsbury  has  become  the  maple  sugar  center  of  the  world  so 
its  tireless  and  energetic  manager,  George  C.  Cary,  is  generally  recog- 
nized and  very  appropriately  known  as  the  "Maple  Sugar  King."  To 
reach  this  eminence  after  over  forty  years  of  climbing  and  to  main- 
tain his  title  is  a  notable  achievement,  even  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cary  has  been  totally  deaf  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Before  he  was  21  years  old  Mr.  Cary  was  traveling  all  over  Ver- 
mont selling  groceries  for  a  Boston  wholesale  house  and  it  was  at 
North  Craftsbury  that  he  got  an  order  for  groceries  by  accepting  in 
payment  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  maple  sugar  at  four  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound.  When  the  Boston  firm  found  they  were  "long" 
on  maple  sugar  and  "short"  on  cash  they  notified  Mr.  Cary  that  if 
he  had  bought  the  sugar  it  was  up  to  him  to  sell  it.  How  he  did  this 
he  tells  Lois  Goodwin  Greer  in  a  recent  "Vermonter" : 

That  very  week  I  came  in  contact  with  a  tobacco  man  from  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  trying  to  push  his  product.  At  that  time  they  were  introducing 
cut  plug  tobacco,  and  out  of  curiosity  I  asked  him  how  it  was  made.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  leaves  were  dipped  in  West  Indies  sugar  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  flavoring  and  causing  them  to  stick  together  when  pressed. 

I  found  that  he  was  paying  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  sugar,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  here  might  be  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  my  maple  sugar.  Of 
course,  this  was  something  which  had  never  been  tried,  or  even  thought  of.  We 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  the  idea  for  some  time,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  buy 
much  of  the  maple  sugar,  even  when  I  offered  it  for  half  a  cent  less  than  he  was 
paying  for  the  other. 

Finally  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  buy  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  I  would 
agree  to  sell  one  hundred  boxes  of  his  plug  tobacco  on  my  next  Vermont  trip, 
but  he  was  a  cautious,  soul  and  would  take  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  my 
sugar.  He  experimented  with  this  amount,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  my  third 
Vermont  trip  I  received  a  letter  from  him  ordering  a  thousand  pounds  of  sugar. 

And  the  writer  in  the  "Vermonter"  says  truly: 

If  anyone  had  prophesied  that  this  man,  a  traveling  salesman,  detained  by 
the  soft,  slumpy  roads  of  a  Vermont  spring  in  a  tiny  remote  village  would  turn 
his  several  hours'  isolation  into  a  million  dollar  success  which  is  today  known 
the  world  over,  they  would  have  been  accused  of  being  the  wildest  dreamers; 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  In  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  taken 
in  payment  for  an  order  of  groceries,  was  the  beginning  of  an  industry  which 
has  swept  on  until  it  embraces  a  very  extensive  use  of  maple  sugar  in  the  to- 
bacco industries. 

Today  millions  of  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are   shipped  annually 
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from  the  St.  Johnsbury  plant  to  the  large  tobacco  factories  to  flavor 
their  varied  products.  And  contrary  to  the  general  belief  these 
manufacturers  demand  the  best  of  maple  sugar — a  fine,  average 
grade — absolutely  refusing  the  darker  grades  which  are  used  in 
the  making  of  blended  syrups.  The  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars, 
candy  factories  and  the  general  consumer  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  customers  supplied  by  this  firm. 

In  1900  this  industry  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  require 
all  of  Mr.  Cary's  time  and  attention.  So  in  1904  he  organized  the 
Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $125,000. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  business  may  be  judged  by  the  in- 
crease in  its  capital  stock  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  corpor- 
ation now  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of  three  million  dollars. 
George  C.  Cary  is  president  and  general  manager;  his  son,  Clinton 
P.  Cary,  is  assistant  manager;  Carroll  J.  Darling,  vice-president; 
Jay  H.  Turner,  treasurer;  Annie  M.  Brown,  assistant  treasurer. 
There  are  125  on  the  payroll  and  their  annual  business  runs  into  the 
millions   of  dollars. 

In  1919  a  large  modern  fireproof  plant  of  brick  construction  was 
erected,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  where  hundreds  of  buy- 
ers in  a  dozen  States  ship  carloads  of  maple  sugar  every  spring  to 
be  re-conditioned  into  maple  sugar.  This  plant  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  maple  sugar  and 
two  thousand  cases  of  syrup  daily — a  fitting  monument  to  the  genius 
and  founder  of  the  corporation — both  going  strong. 

Ultimately  the  business  was  extended  to  Canada  where  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  a  large  amount  of  maple  sugar  is  annually  pro- 
duced of  a  very  dark  color  and  flavor.  This  has  been  in  much  de- 
mand by  the  large  blending  companies,  and  it  finally  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  Canadian  branch  with  a  factory  located  at  Sher- 
brooke  to  care  for  the  crop  raised  in  that  section. 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  developed  a  new  type  of  package 
and  a  process  of  canning  whereby  they  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
pure  maple  sap  syrup  on  the  "Henry  Ford  plan"  of  production,  re- 
ducing the  cost  materially  to  the  customer  and  placing  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  A  large  national  distribution  has  resulted  from  this  new 
process  of  manufacture. 

Great  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  the  past  in  getting 
some  of  their  customers  to  supply  them  with  their  product  in  the 
pure  form  which  both  the  company  and  the  consumer  demand.  The 
customer  used  to  convert  the  sap  into  sugar  of  various  grades  and 
qualities,  depending  partly  upon  the  soil  in  the  maple  groves  and 
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partly  upon  his  own  experience  in  handling  the  sap.  The  St.  Johns- 
bury  corporation  would  receive  the  product  in  wooden  pails  in  which 
they  sometimes  found  scrap  iron,  old  horse  shoes,  stones  and  even 
bricks,  naturally  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  product  that  was  bought 
by  the  pound.  With  the  new  factory  and  its  equipment  this  is  all 
ancient  history.  The  customer  now  selling  his  product  knows  that 
it  will  be  properly  tested  and  graded,  securing  a  more  uniform  quali- 
ty and  a  better  price.  In  pail  sugar  there  was  an  excessive  percent- 
age of  moisture  that  caused  loss  by  leakage.  Today  all  the  syrup 
is  shipped  to  St.  Johnsbury  in  fifty  gallon  steel  drums  furnished  by 
the  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company.  When  the  drums  are  received  the 
syrup  is  quickly  graded,  refined,  packed  and  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  The  spring  flavor  is  preserved  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
receives  the  finest  product  of  the  maple  tree — a  light  colored  maple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar  of  the  most  delicious  flavor. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  interests  associated  with  the  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Company  purchased  the  Maple  Grove  Candies,  Incorporated, 
a  St.  Johnsbury  factory  employing  some  fifty  hands  and  manufactur- 
ing high-grade  candies  from  maple  sugar  as  well  as  fancy  choco- 
lates and  similar  products.  The  new  company  has  a  capitalization 
of  $75,000  with  these  officers:  President,  Earl  H.  Franklin;  Vice- 
President,  Gertrude  M.  Franklin;  Treasurer,  John  D.  Rickaby; 
Clerk,  Clinton  P.  Cary.  The  corporation  started  in  April  the  con- 
struction of  a  factory  near  the  big  plant  of  the  Cary  Maple  Sugar 
Company  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  will  move  the  candy  plant 
from  its  present  location  to  the  new  building  and  continue  manu- 
facturing a  product  which  has  enjoyed  a  wide  sale  in  this  country 
through  the  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Hooker,  Corser  and  Mitchell  Company,  Brattleboro — This 
company  is  a  result  of  a  partnership  formed  in  1896  by  Colonel 
George  W.  Hooker,  B.  G.  Corser  and  W.  C.  Mitchell,  under  the  firm 
nam  of  Hooker,  Corser  and  Mitchell.  They  started  in  the  manu- 
facture of  overalls  and  other  working  clothes.  In  November,  1902, 
following  the  deaths  of  Colonel  Hooker  and  Mr.  Corser,  and  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  Vermont  corporation  was  formed  un- 
der the  name  of  Hooker,  Corser  and  Mitchell  Company.  The  busi- 
ness was  continued  along  substantially  the  same  lines,  manufactur- 
ing overalls,  coats,  pants  and  khaki  goods.  A  branch  is  maintained 
at  Chicago.  The  number  of  hands  employed  at  this  long  established 
Brattleboro  factory  ranges  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
the  present  managers  are  W.  H.  Proctor  and  E.  H.  Brown. 
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Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Company,  Springfield — As  noted  in 
a  previous  chapter  the  Hartness  flat  turret  lathe,  the  most  noted 
product  of  the  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Company,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  James  Hartness,  now  president  of  the  corporation.  The  oth- 
er officers  of  this  company  are :  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Woolson ;  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Bennett;  Manager,  R.  E.  Flanders. 
Their  large  one-story  plant  on  the  Black  River  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  village  is  the  last  word  in  factory  construction  and  has  been 
several  times  enlarged.  During  the  World  War  the  force  was  greatly 
increased  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  their  lathes  and  other 
products  in  the  munition  factories  both  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

The  company  now  employs  about  seven  hundred  men,  and  has 
about  five  thousand  customers  on  its  books.  In  the  latter  list  are 
many  firms  located  in  foreign  countries.  This  company  manufac- 
tures flat  turret  lathes,  Fay  automatic  lathes,  automatic  opening  die 
heads,  and  several  other  machines  requiring  great  accuracy  in  con- 
struction and  giving  an  equally  perfect  service  in  their  results.  The 
Hartness  Comparator,  named  for  its  inventor,  is  a  machine  that 
measures  screw  threads  and  any  other  article  that  has  a  contour  to 
be  measured.  This  machine  is  exceedingly  accurate  and  rapid.  This 
corporation  also  manufactures  ground  thread  taps  and  the  Harto- 
meter  screw  thread  gage.  The  latter  is  a  small  handy  screw  thread 
gage  for  the  use  of  the  operator  at  the  machine  for  checking  pitch 
diameter  and  the  lead  of  screw  threads. 

The  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Company  is  one  of  Springfield's 
largest  and  best-known  industries  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  plants 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Their  product  is  sold  to  automobile  manu- 
facturers, airplane  engine  manufacturers,  manufacturers  of  farming 
machinery  and  farm  tractors,  railroad  shops  and  makers  of  textile 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  general  machine  shops.  A  British  office 
is   maintained   at   London. 

Ryegate  Paper  Company — The  falls  on  the  Connecticut  River  at 
East  Ryegate  where  this  large  paper  mill  is  now  located  have  been 
used  intermittently  for  manufacturing  purposes  since  1790  when 
William  Nelson  built  a  wing  dam  from  the  Vermont  side  of  the 
river  to  a  small  island  in  the  center  of  the  rapidly  running  stream. 
A  few  Indian  families  were  still  living  in  the  vicinity  and  watched 
from  the  rock  with  much  interest  the  first  development  at  this  spot. 
Mr.  Nelson  afterwards  built  a  sawmill  and  grist-mill  at  the  dam. 
He  was  a  large  owner  of  timber  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  sawing  lumber  in  the  North  Country 
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and  shipping  the  boards  down  the  river.  After  some  years  the  dam 
and  a  portion  of  the  mill  were  washed  away. 

In  1808  Mr.  Nelson  obtained  a  charter  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  and  built  a  dam  across  the  river,  erecting  a  sawmill  and 
grist-mill  on  the  Vermont  side.  This  was  fitted  up  with  "gang  saws" 
and  did  a  large  business  for  many  years.  The  property  passed 
through  various  hands  in  the  next  seventy  years  and  a  large  number 
of  houses  and  a  boarding  house  were  built  around  it,  all  of  which 
have  since  disappeared.  In  1829  a  charter  was  secured  to  build  a 
canal  on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  but  this  project  never  material- 
ized. But  in  1843  a  slip  was  built  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  and 
rafts  of  sawed  lumber  passed  through  until  about  the  time  the  Con- 
necticut &  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad  was  opened. 

In  1881  this  water  power  and  land  adjacent  was  acquired  by 
George  E.  Marshall  of  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Dodge's  Falls  Power  and  Canal  Company.  In  1903 
the  Ryegate  Paper  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  being  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Work  on  the  construction  of  the  big  dam  and  the  paper  mill 
was  commenced  in  1905  and  operations  started  in  the  mill  Septem- 
ber 1,  1906.  The  mill  is  constructed  of  brick,  has  a  big  machine  for 
producing  paper  from  wood  pulp  in  rolls  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  modern  machinery.  In  the  meantime  a  small  and  attractive 
village  has  grown  up  around  the  mill  which  gives  employment  to 
nearly  one  hundred  men,  the  men  working  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
schedule.  The  dam  furnishes  2,500  horsepower  for  grinding  the 
pulp  wood  and  turning  the  wheels  of  the  big  machine  and  the  other 
equipment  of  the  plant.  It  has  a  daily  output  of  twenty-five  tons  and 
is  now  manufacturing  specialties  of  ground  wood  base,  half  tone 
news,  rotogravure  stock,  body  stock  for  coating,  and  tablet  paper. 
Though  small  as  compared  to  other  paper  mills  in  the  country  high 
authorities  claim  this  is  one  of  the  most  compact  and  best  arranged 
mills  in  the  United  States.  Porter  Farwell  of  Turners  Falls  is 
president  of  the  corporation  and  his  son,  Ray  E.  Farwell  of  Wells 
River,  is  the  manager. 

Cone    Automatic    Machine    Company,    Incorporated,    Windsor — 

This  corporation  was  organized  in  August,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  automatic  machines  only.  Its  growth  has  been  very 
rapid,  with  several  large  additions  to  the  plant  in  recent  years  that 
have  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  beautiful  industrial  town. 
Their  automatic  lathes  are  all  covered  by  patents  held  in  the  name 
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of  F.  L.  Cone,  manager  of  the  corporation.  Like  many  another  man 
in  a  town  which  has  produced  skilled  machinists  and  inventors  for 
a  century,  Mr.  Cone  is  an  inventor  and  perfectly  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  his  machines  from  start  to  finish.  At  the  present  time  375 
men  are  employed  at  this  factory  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Gilman  Paper  Company — The  making  of  newsprint  is  one  of 
Vermont's  earliest  industries,  the  mills  in  operation  over  a  century 
ago  supplying  some  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day  with  their  stock. 
But  the  early  plants  were  abandoned  many  years  ago  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  mills  manu- 
facturing newsprint  assumed  the  prominence  achieved  today. 

The  rapidly  growing  village  of  Gilman  on  the  Connecticut  River 
in  the  town  of  Lunenburg  has  become  in  recent  years  the  center  of 
the  paper  industry  of  the  State.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the  place  was 
called  Fitzdale,  this  being  a  composite  of  names  of  former  owners, 
George  H.  Fitzgerald  and  George  N.  Dale,  the  latter  being  at  one 
time  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  This  little  village  consisted 
of  seven  houses,  a  hotel  besides  a  small  pulp  mill.  This  pulp  mill 
went  out  with  a  spring  freshet  and  another  one  was  built.  Several 
years  after,  a  one-machine  paper  mill  was  built. 

In  honor  of  the  owner  of  the  plant,  Isaac  Gilman  of  New  York, 
the  residents  of  the  village  had  a  petition  circulated  and  signed  to 
change  the  name  to  its  present  one,  Gilman.  Today  besides  the 
original  paper  mill,  there  has  been  added  a  new  paper  machine  room, 
a  finishing  room,  a  power  house  and  a  bag  mill.  All  these  buildings 
are  constructed  of  concrete  and  brick  and  the  plant  is  now  the  largest 
in  Vermont.     This  property  is  worth  several  million  dollars. 

The  original  paper  mill  contained  a  146-inch  Rice,  Barton  and 
Fales  paper  machine.  The  new  machine  room  contains  a  164-inch 
Bagley  and  Sewall  paper  machine.  The  new  power  house  is  equipped 
with  four  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Sterling  boilers.  These  boilers 
are  equipped  with  automatic  feed  stokers.  The  electric  plant  in  the 
power  house  contains  a  3,600-horsepower  Westinghouse  generator 
which  is  driven  by  a  steam  turbine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  big 
dam  on  the  river  furnishes  5,000  horsepower. 

The  bag  mill  is  a  two-story  fireproof  building,  six  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  which  employs  one  hundred  and  ninety 
hands  and  their  daily  output  is  four  carloads  of  paper  bags  which 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 

At  present  there  are  two  hundred  houses  in  the  village,  a  hotel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  restaurants, 
stores  and  a  hall  for  entertainments,  lodges  and  equipped  for  basket- 
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ball  games,  an  athletic  field.  There  is  also  a  thirty-piece  concert 
band  in  the  village. 

The  paper  mill  employs  two  hundred  hands  on  a  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  schedule.  They  produce  fifty  tons  of  newsprint  and 
sixty  tons  of  Kraft  paper  daily. 

There  has  recently  been  established  a  new  industry  known  as 
the  Vermont  Pad  and  Excelsior  Company  to  manufacture  pads  for 
packing  around  furniture,  etc.  Starting  with  only  seven  employees 
it  hopes  to  develop  a  successful  market  for  its  products. 

The  main  office  of  the  Gilman  Paper  Company  is  at  475  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Catamount  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated,  Bennington — 

The  Catamount  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1917,  and 
manufacture  army  supplies,  bed  sacks  and  other  equipment.  Later 
it  went  into  the  manufacture  of  athletic  underwear  for  men,  boys 
and  children.  This  business  developed  very  fast  and  because  of  the 
strictly  high  grade  merchandise  made  the  company  soon  had  a 
large  and  very  desirable  clientele.  While  for  the  first  year  or  two 
only  men's  and  youth's  suits  were  made,  they  soon  developed  a 
children's  department  and  this  item  soon  became  a  substantial  part 
of  the  business.  For  the  past  three  years  they  have  added  a  very 
complete  line  of  men's  track  pants  on  which  the  demand  this  season 
has  been  greater  than  their  capacity  at  times  to  produce. 

The  name  of  the  company,  Catamount  Manufacturing  Company, 
developed  from  the  historical  Catamount  Tavern,  on  which  site  a 
large  marker  now  stands  with  a  bronze  Catamount  on  top. 

The  company  employs  on  an  average  about  100  hands  and  is 
headed  by  F.  L.  Bottum,  president;  A.  E.  Hollister,  vice-president, 
treasurer  and  manager. 

St.  Albans  Grain  Company — This  company  was  founded  in  1903 
by  Charles  M.  Cox,  then  president  of  the  Charles  M.  Cox  Company 
of  Boston,  wholesale  jobbers  of  all  kinds  of  grains  and  mill  feeds, 
which  began  its  business  career  November  30,  1886.  It  is  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  well  known  brand  of  the  Wirthmore  poultry,  dairy 
and  stock  feed. 

The  St.  Albans  Grain  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  Vermont  and 
New  England  in  the  manufacture  of  feeds  for  livestock.  The  start 
was  a  modest  one  but  developed  very  rapidly  until  today  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  feed  manufacturing  plants  east  of  Buffalo. 

Owing  to  the  very  fast  growth  of  the  business  it  was  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  the  manufacturing  and  storage  capac- 
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ity  of  the  plant.  In  1913  a  bulk  storage  elevator  was  constructed, 
110  feet  high,  with  facilities  for  storing  an  additional  60,000  bushels 
of  bulk  grains.  In  1916  a  new  concrete  and  steel  building  was  con- 
structed for  milling  all  kinds  of  grains  and  especially  to  manufac- 
ture Wirthmore  Poultry  Feeds.  It  was  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery  to  produce  economically  a  large  daily  tonnage  of 
high  quality  feeds. 

The  present  storage  facilities  will  take  care  of  over  200,000  bush- 
els of  bulk  grains  and  400  cars  or  approximately  10,000  tons  sacked 
feeds.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  large  and  up  to  date  unit  for 
making  sweetened  dairy  feeds,  which  includes  a  steam  plant  and  a 
tank  holding  50,000  gallons  of  molasses.  There  is  a  network  of 
railroad  tracks  into  the  plant,  making  it  possible  to  spot  and  work 
51  carloads  of  feeds  and  grains  per  day. 

At  the  present  time  the  St.  Albans  Grain  Company  employs  an 
average  of  110  men  in  the  mill,  20  office  people  and  17  salesmen, 
including  poultry  and  dairy  service  men.  For  more  than  10  years 
the  plant  has  operated  under  the  Leitch  plan  of  Industrial  Demo- 
cracy, the  employees  sharing  with  the  company  in  the  savings  in  cost 
of  production.  This  was  in  addition  to  a  bonus  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  has  been  in  effect  many  years.  These  systems  have  pro- 
duced an  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation.  In  addition,  profitable  stock 
has  been  sold  to  employees,  resulting  in  their  taking  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  company. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  Charles  M.  Cox;  Vice- 
President,  Frank  J.  Ludwig;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Wise;  Clerk,  Herbert 
L.  Hammond ;  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  C.  F.  Dowe. 

The  St.  Albans  Grain  Company  was  the  parent  company  of  three 
other  large  plants  in  New  England  now  manufacturing  Wirthmore 
poultry,  dairy  and  stock  feeds.  The  other  three  plants  are  Crosby 
Milling  Company,  Brattleboro,  Eastern  Grain  Company,  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Cunningham  Grain  Company,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  each  serving  its  own  special  territory,  giving  quick 
and  efficient  service. 

These  four  plants  manufacture  and  ship  35  to  40  cars  of  Wirth- 
more feeds  daily,  which  are  distributed  to  consumers  through  retail 
stores  including  40  owned  by  the  same  interests  as  own  the  St.  Al- 
bans Grain  Company.  The  total  sales  are  approximately  $25,000,000 
annually. 

In  order  to  develop  an  even  greater  efficiency  and  to  give  still 
better  service  to  Vermont  and  New  England  agriculture,  the  four 
manufacturing   plants,   retail    stores    and   wholesale    companies    (18 
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separate  corporations)  were  consolidated  in  the  spring  of  1929  into 
one  compact  and  unified  organization — The  New  England  Grain 
Products  Company.  An  important  member  of  this  working  alliance 
is  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  of  New  York  with  which 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Cox  (since  1886)  has  been  very  closely  connected. 
This  consolidation  is  one  of  modern  progress  and  assures  advantages 
which  should  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  every  user  of  feeds  in  New 
England  territory. 

There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  personnel  or  names  of  the  differ- 
ent companies.  The  same  men  will  carry  on  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  The  same  policy  will  prevail — that  of  putting  into  Wirthmore 
Feeds  the  same  high  quality  ingredients,  thus  giving  to  users,  quali- 
ty, service  and  satisfaction. 

The  board  of  directors  will  be  composed  of  Charles  M.  Cox, 
Frank  J.  Ludwig,  Herbert  L.  Hammond,  Harry  N.  Vaughn,  William 
O.  Wise,  Walter  S.  Little,  Moulton  Cox,  C.  F.  Dowe,  Clarence  W. 
Reed,  Richard  J.  Sackett,  all  of  whom  have  been  responsible  for 
the  development  and  success  of  the  enterprise  and  who  will  own  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company ;  William 
H.  Claflin,  Jr.,  of  Tucker,  Anthony  &  Company,  and  F.  Morris  Sayre, 
of  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  The  position  of  the  Company 
should  be  materially  strengthened  by  the  close  connection  with  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company  with  its  world-wide  affiliations 
and  strong  financial  standing. 

Frost's  Veneer  Seating  Company,  Limited,  Newport — The  Frost's 
Veneer  Seating  Company,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in  1883,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing perforated  wood  chair  seats  and  built-up  veneers.  This  company 
was  the  successor  to  Frost  &  Peterson,  who  operated  a  similar  kind 
of  business  in  New  York  City,  and  purchased  their  veneers  from 
the  Bates  Veneer  Company  of  Newport,  which  at  that  time  occupied 
the  main  southerly  building  of  the  present  plant. 

The  business  of  the  Wisconsin  Corporation  grew  so  rapidly  that 
in  1884  the  stockholders  of  the  Frost's  Veneer  Seating  Company,  of 
Wisconsin,  purchased  the  property  of  the  Bates  Veneer  Company 
and  incorporated  the  Frost's  Veneer  Seating  Company  of  Newport. 
This  Corporation  continued  until  1918  when  on  December  31  of  that 
year,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Wisconsin  Corporation. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  each  Corporation,  their  principal  busi- 
ness was  the  manufacture  of  veneer  railroad  car  ceilings,  side  seating 
for  railroad  stations,  ferry  boats,  etc.,  and  also  wood  perforated  chair 
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seats,  which,  in  those  days,  were  being  used  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. 

From  this  they  entered  the  manufacture  of  built-up  veneers  of 
all  sizes  and  thicknesses  for  use  in  the  construction  of  furniture  and 
interior  woodwork,  the  product  of  both  plants  at  that  time  being  sold 
directly  to  the  consumer  with  the  exception  of  the  wood  perforated 
chair  seats,  which  were  sold  to  jobbers  and  hardware  stores. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  business  has  changed  greatly.  The 
wood  perforated  chair  seat  has  decreased  greatly  in  demand  and  the 
use  of  built-up  veneers,  now  termed  plywood,  has  greatly  increased, 
due  to  the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  furniture  now  manu- 
factured is  made  of  plywood  instead  of  solid  lumber. 

For  a  great  many  years,  the  principal  woods  used  for  the  outside, 
or  face  veneer,  as  it  is  termed,  were  birch,  maple,  mahogany,  oak 
and  walnut.  During  the  last  few  years  the  furniture  manufacturer 
has  found  that  the  demand  was  very  much  greater  for  special  designs 
of  veneers  and  for  extremely  highly  figured  woods,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  plywood  made  for  the 
furniture  manufacturer  is  now  faced  with  very  highly  figured  and 
expensive  imported  veneers,  woods  that  even  five  years  ago  were 
practically   unheard   of. 

Plywood  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes and  in  the  construction  of  steamships  and  battleships.  It  is 
also  used  very  extensively  by  the  building  trade  for  interior  wood- 
work, such  as  wall  panels,  partitions  and  doors. 

Plywood  has  been  proven  to  be  a  very  much  better  product 
than  solid  lumber  for  the  reason  that  it  has  very  much  greater 
strength,  will  resist  climatic  changes  and  permits  of  the  matching 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  thereby  producing  results  which  cannot 
be  produced  in  solid  lumber. 

The  factory  at  Newport  employs  from  160  to  225  hands,  averag- 
ing about  180.  They  cut  about  one  million  and  a  half  feet  of  hard- 
wood logs  per  year  into  veneers  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
plywood. 

The  H.  T.  Cushman  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of  North  Ben- 
nington, whose  smokers  stands  are  so  well  known  on  the  market  and 
whose  breakfast  furniture  is  almost  as  widely  known,  was  founded 
and  incorporated  by  Henry  T.  Cushman  of  North  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, to  carry  on  the  personal  business  he  had  created,  and  all  the 
stock  in  the  corporation  is  still  owned  by  his  children  and  the  man- 
agement remains  entirely  in  their  hands. 
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Henry  T.  Cushman,  after  his  return  from  service  in  the  Civil  War 
of  1861-1865,  in  1866  began  the  manufacture  of  cork  mattresses,  at 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Difficulties  caused  by  deterioration  of  the  cork 
when  in  use  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  industry. 

He  then  moved  to  North  Bennington  and  entered  the  employment 
of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  D.  Hall,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  that 
place.  Soon  leaving  that  employment,  he  again  entered  business  for 
himself  manufacturing  ink  and  pencil  erasers  in  the  building  of  the 
North  Bennington  Boot  and  Shoe  Company.  He  soon  added  the 
manufacture  of  flexible  roller  slates  and  of  school  kits,  and  did  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Mail  Supply  Company.  As 
far  as  known,  he  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  the  school  kits  which 
consisted  of  a  wooden  box  with  a  slide  top  containing  pencil,  pen- 
holder and  pens,  crayons,  eraser,  etc.  These  were  extensively  ad- 
vertised by  the  "Youth's  Companion"  as  premiums  for  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions to  that  periodical.  About  this  time  he  invented  and  pat- 
ented the  idea  of  a  slit  in  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil  in  which  was  in- 
serted a  slice  of  rubber  for  use  as  an  eraser.  The  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company  (now  the  Dixon  Lead  Pencil  Company)  purchased 
this  patent  for  a  lump  sum  and  royalty,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  their  extensive  business. 

He  moved  the  business  into  the  B.  G.  Surdam  Building  at  North 
Bennington  occupying  the  main  floor.  He  added  to  the  lines  pro- 
duced racks  of  wood  and  metal  bearing  several  movable  arms  on 
which  to  hang  towels,  wash  cloths,  etc.,  and  called  these  articles  "The 
Ladies'  Friend,"  under  which  name  it  achieved  considerable  popular- 
ity.   He  added  coat  hangers  and  rod  and  ball  goods  to  his  products. 

The  Surdam  Building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  business  was 
practically  blotted  out  and  Mr.  Cushman  had  to  start  anew.  The 
building  was  rebuilt  and  he  resumed  the  manufacture  of  his  special- 
ties. In  1899  the  H.  T.  Cushman  Company  was  incorporated.  In 
1900  it  began  the  manufacture  of  "Mission  Furniture,"  being  a  pio- 
neer in  that  industry.  The  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1919  a 
new  building  doubled  the  floor  space  and  in  1922  an  attached  wing 
and  power  plant  added  as  much  more  space  to  the  plant.  In  this  lat- 
ter year  Mr.  Cushman  died  but  he  had  established  the  business  on 
such  a  firm  foundation  that  it  is  today  in  an  enviable  position  to  meet 
competition  in  any  of  its  specialties.  In  1909  the  H.  T.  Cushman 
Company,  observing  that  no  one  had  pushed  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  smokers  stands  and  realizing  the  possibility  of  creating  a  wide- 
spread demand  by  the  production  of  stands  of  varied  and  attractive 
design,  entered  that  field.    Their  foresight  was  justified  and  that  line 
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now  furnishes  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  total  business  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars  annually. 

Though  Mr.  Cushman  died  in  1922,  so  well  had  he  trained  his 
sons  in  every  detail  of  manufacture  and  the  active  management  of 
the  business,  and  so  well  had  he  inculcated  sound  business  principles 
that  led  to  his  success,  that  through  lean  years  and  fat  years  the 
business  has  continued  to  grow  under  the  control  and  management 
of  his  three  sons,  who  are  officers  of  the  company,  namely :  John 
Henry  Cushman,  president;  William  C.  H.  Cushman,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  and  Fred  B.  Cushman,  secretary. 

In  1926  another  three-story  addition  was  constructed,  which  in- 
creased the  floor  space  about  50  per  cent  and  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  for  production. 

In  1917  the  H.  T.  Cushman  Manufacturing  Company  began  the 
purchase  of  timberlands  and  in  1922  erected  a  circular  sawmill  at 
their  plant,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  band  sawmill  having 
a  productive  capacity  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 
Their  holdings  of  timberlands  are  now  counted  in  the  thousands  of 
acres  and  they  have  numerous  camps  for  their  logging  crews.  A 
fleet  of  trucks  bring  the  logs  from  the  lots  to  the  mill,  where  they 
are  sawed,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  saw  dust,  bark  and 
slabs  are  fed  into  the  fire  box  for  fuel  under  the  boilers  which  run 
the  plant. 

By  thus  combining  every  profit  and  eliminating  waste  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  the  Cushman  Company  has  been  able  not  only 
to  meet  the  competition,  which  has  been  especially  severe  in  their 
line  of  business,  but  to  grow  steadily  in  the  face  of  it. 

Vermont  Natives  Industries,  Bridgewater — The  woolen  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  America.  It  had  its  beginning, 
as  had  most  of  our  industries,  on  a  small  scale,  entirely  confined 
to  the  home.  As  a  household  industry,  each  family  raised  its  own 
sheep,  sheared  the  wool,  spun  it  into  yarn,  and  wove  its  own  cloth 
on  hand  looms.  In  the  days  when  America  was  still  a  primeval 
forest,  especially  in  New  England  where  the  winters  were  long 
and  cold,  wool  growing  and  wool  weaving  was  an  essential  indus- 
try. 

With  the  application  of  power  to  the  carding  process  in  1794, 
and  the  development  of  power  spinning  between  1810  and  1820, 
woolen  mills  were  established  throughout  New  England.  In  a 
section  of  the  sparsely  settled  colonies  of  pioneer  days  where  warm 
clothing  was  essential  to  life  itself  and  with  an  abundance  of  fast 
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streams  for  water  power,  it  is  quite  natural  that  woolen  mills 
should  have  developed  and  flourished. 

The  Vermont  Natives  Industries  located  in  the  small  town  of 
Bridgewater,  like  so  many  other  New  England  industries,  started 
in  a  small  way  and  has  developed  slowly  and  conservatively.  In 
Revolutionary  War  days,  a  dam  was  built  on  the  small  river  that 
flows  through  the  town  and  a  sawmill  erected,  to  which  was  added 
two  years  later  a  grist-mill.  This  dam  was  replaced  in  1825,  and 
in  1828,  a  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  mill  where 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  was  carried  on.  This  mill  was  not 
successful  and  after  about  ten  years  gave  up.  After  a  brief  sus- 
pension the  mill  was  changed  to  a  woolen  mill  specializing  in  the 
manufacture  of  black  doeskins  and  flannels.  The  mill  was  burned 
in  1852  but  immediately  rebuilt  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  superior  woolen  products  ever  since. 

There  are  about  150  workers  employed  in  the  industry.  They 
are  mostly  all  natives  of  the  village  of  Bridgewater  or  the  surround- 
ing country.     Many  have  been  with  the  mills  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  making  of  fine  woolens  is  a  tradition  among  Vermonters 
and  the  products  of  the  Vermont  Natives  Industries  are  famous 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Blankets  of  the  very  best  quality,  homespuns,  tweeds,  suitings 
and  cloakings  for  men  and  women  form  the  bulk  of  the  product. 
The  "V.  N.  I."  or  "BRIDGEWATER"  label  attached  to  any  blank- 
et or  garment  is  a  mark  of  quality  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  in 
the   world. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  direct  sale  of  products  to  consumers, 
and  the  tourist  trade  in  particular,  a  building  of  Elizabethan  design 
was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1925.  This  building  is  unique  and 
allows  a  display  of  woolen  goods  of  unusual  merit.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in  Vermont.  Mail  orders  are  received 
daily  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Patch-Wegner  Company,  Incorporated,  Rutland — The  history  of 
this  concern  is  somewhat  as  follows :  About  the  year  1852  or  1853, 
George  R.  Mansfield,  a  young  blacksmith,  came  from  Troy,  New 
York,  to  Rutland,  and  built  in  connection  with  the  Brandon  Iron 
&  Car  Wheel  Company  a  small  foundry  and  machine  shop  on  Furn- 
ace Street,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  plant  of  Patch-Wegner 
Company,  Incorporated.  The  shop  built  by  the  Brandon  Iron  & 
Car  Wheel  Company  and  George  R.  Mansfield  burned  in  1857  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  leased  a  piece  of  ground  on  Union  Street,  about  500 
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feet  north.  This  land  was  owned  by  the  Rutland  &  Burlington 
Railroad  Company.  Here  Mr.  Mansfield  took  in  partnership  a  Mr. 
Bowman.  Their  plant  consisted  of  a  small  foundry  and  a  machine 
shop  with  a  woodshop  attached.  Here  they  made  gang  saws  and  saw- 
mill machinery  and  here  also  built  in  1862  the  first  machine  for 
channeling  marble  for  George  J.  Wardwell,  the  inventor.  In  1865 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Mansfield  &  Stimson,  Stimson  be- 
ing a  son-in-law  of  George  R.  Mansfield.  They  continued  making 
machinery'  for  marble  and  slate  until  1890  when  George  R.  Mansfield 
died.  The  shop  ran  for  a  short  time  employing  about  twenty- 
five  men  under  the  trusteeship  of  Landon  &  Davis  until  October, 
1891,  when  the  property  was  purchased  by  George  T.  Chaffee,  N. 
K.  Chaffee  and  F.  R.  Patch,  and  the  business  was  continued  under 
the  firm  name  of  F.  R.  Patch  &  Company.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
1902,  the  chair  manufacturing  plant  of  the  C.  P.  Harris  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  on  the  19th  day 
of  September  following,  F.  R.  Patch  &  Company  moved  to  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  C.  P.  Harris  Manufacturing  Company 
and  built  new  brick  shops  and  re-organized  under  the  name  of 
F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company.  The  business  has  had  a 
very  natural  steady  growth  and  at  present  employs  about  two 
hundred  persons. 

October  1,  1927,  they  merged  with  Julius  Wegner  Machine 
Works,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  re-organized,  the  Rutland  con- 
cern having  the  name  of  Patch-Wegner  Company,  Incorporated,  and 
the  Astoria  concern  the  name  Patch-Wegner  Corporation.  The  latter 
employs  about  seventy-five  men  at  the  present  time  and  they  are 
engaged  in  building  a  new  shop  which  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  plant. 

Being  specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  marble,  stone  and  granite 
working  machinery  they  require  the  world  for  their  market  and 
ship  to  and  occasionally  send  men  to  erect  machines  in,  Central  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Australia,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Each  and  every  machine  that  Patch-Wagner  Company,  Incor- 
porated, build  has  cast  in  its  iron  frame  the  name  of  the  Company 
and  "Rutland,  Vermont,"  therefore  advertising  not  only  their  own 
City,  but  the  State,  in  a  manner  that  will  last  a  great  many  years. 

They  have  designed  and  built  special  equipment  for  finishing 
marble,  granite,  and  stone,  for  many  well-known  buildings  and 
memorials,  among  which  are :  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia;  New  York  County  Court  House,  New  York 
City;  Capitol  of  Cuba,  Havana;  Capitol  of  State  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Market  Street  Station,  San  Francisco;  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way Station,  New  York  City ;  Pennsylvania  Railway  Station,  Wash- 
ington; Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City;  McKinley  Monu- 
ment, Buffalo,  New  York;  Georgia  State  Soldier's  Monument,  Bat- 
tlefield of   Chickamauga. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  MORGAN  HORSE  AND  THE  "GOLDEN  HOOF" 

"The  Morgan  horse  is  one  thing.  Every  other  kind  is  something  else." 
"Senator  Turley  of  Tennessee,  who  had  the  Southerner's  love  and  knowledge 
of  horses  was  faying  a  visit  in  Vermont  to  the  late  Judge  Luke  P.  Poland.  The 
Judge  one  day  took  his  guest  to  the  Cafitol  at  Montfelier  and  fointing  to  a 
statue,  said:  ''That  is  the  statue  of  Ethan  Allen.'  Senator  Turley  in  affarent 
amazement  turned  to  Judge  Poland  and  in  tones  of  amused  afology,  said,  'Good 
Lord!  Poland,  I  always  thought  Ethan  Allen  was  a  horse.' " 

Neither  Tennessee,  Kentucky  nor  any  other  State  has  any  mon- 
opoly on  the  natural  conditions  suitable  to  the  growing  of  fine 
horses.  Vermont  is  a  "grass"  country.  The  most  desirable  grains 
for  feeding  thrive  upon  fertile  soils.  There  is  good  water  every- 
where, well  charged  with  lime  and  pure.  The  climate  is  varied 
and  testing,  the  air  clear  and  bracing.  Pastures  lie  among  the  hills 
as  well  as  along  the  streams,  and  the  steep  hillsides  and  the  none 
too  good  roads  develop  big  lungs,  strong  hearts,  sound  legs  and 
dense  muscles.  Then  the  horse  has  grown  up  in  close  association 
with  sturdy,  virile  and  intelligent  men  who  have  wrested  a  living 
from  lands  and  conditions  which  only  courage,  vigor  and  wisdom 
could  overcome.  The  horses  shared  in  the  work  of  conquering 
the  country,  and  were  partakers  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  men  with  whom  they  were  associated.  "It  was  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  with  both  men  and  horses  where  lazy  and 
unsound  men  or  horses  must  go  to  the  wall."  It  was  a  Southerner 
who,  after  being  captured  by  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry  in  the 
Civil  War,  remarked,  "It  was  your  hawses  that  done  licked  us. 
They  don't  know  how  to  quit."  The  First  Vermont  Cavalry  were 
mounted  wholly  on  Vermont  bred  Morgans,  and  the  regiment  was 
rated  by  many  as  the  finest  cavalry  unit  in  the  Union  forces. 

When  horses  and  Vermont  are  named  together,  it  is  the  Morgans 
which  the  speaker  usually  has  in  mind.  These  horses  had  their 
original  development  in  the  State  and  were  at  once  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets.  Men  came  to  Vermont  to  buy  Morgans  just  as 
they  did  to  purchase  Merino  sheep.  When  the  tide  of  Vermonters 
flooded  the  West,  the  Morgans  went  with  them,  and  by  their  all- 
round  fine  qualities  were  highly  appreciated  and  much  sought.  The 
migration  of  this  one  type  of  horses  became  increasingly  large  just 
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prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  were  known,  more  often  than  not, 
simply  as  "Vermonters."  One  still  sees  reminders  of  old  Justin 
Morgan  all  over  the  United  States,  but  inquiry  quite  often  elicits 
the  reply  that  the  animals  you  admire  have  Vermont  blood  in  them, 
the  name  of  the  breed  being  forgotten. 

Vermont  has  by  no  means  confined  its  breeding  of  horses  to 
the  family  which  was  founded  within  its  borders.  There  have  been 
long  periods  when  the  Morgans  were  neglected  for  the  raising 
of  horses  of  quite  other  types,  particularly  those  of  greater  size. 
Some  very  fine  sires  of  the  heavy  draft  classes,  such  as  the  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons,  have  been  and  are  owned  by  Vermonters, 
and  they  bring  higher  prices  in  the  market  than  the  smaller  types. 
Saddle  and  coach  horses  once  attracted  a  deal  of  breeder's  at- 
tention. From  1850  to  1860  Vermont  raised  and  sold  more  horses 
than  any  other  State.  In  1920  it  tied  with  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
in   leading  the  nation  in  the  percentage   of  pure-bred  horses. 

There  are  still  many  horses  in  the  State  at  the  present  time. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Vermont  had  more 
horses  than  two-thirds  of  the  other  States, — the  Farm  Survey  of 
1925  reported  62,819  horses,  a  number  exceeding  only  by  cattle, 
among  livestock.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  were  of  any 
special  breeding,  and  altogether  too  many  were  Western  or  Cana- 
dian horses  of  mongrel  sorts,  or  their  descendants.  The  single 
valuable  contribution  of  Vermont  to  the  development  of  horses  in 
the  country  at  large  was  the  Morgan,  probably  the  sole  dominant 
strain,  or  family,  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  closest 
approach  to  an  all-purpose  horse,  capable  of  reproducing  its  good 
qualities. 

Four  Essentials  of  a  Perfect  Horse — Before  the  days  of  auto- 
motive devices  upon  the  farm  and  road,  before  the  days  of  special- 
ization in  all  sorts  of  business  and  pleasure,  the  horse  was  both 
a  necessity  and  a  delight,  and  an  animal  which  had  the  most  all- 
round  ability  was  the  most  desirable.  About  a  century  ago  the 
Morgan  horse  began  to  become  numerous  enough  to  attract  notice 
and  to  be  recognized  as  having  many  desirable  traits.  The  Morgan 
had  beauty.  While  not  particularly  valuable  in  itself,  beauty  in 
this  horse  was  more  than  skin  deep,  it  indicated  something  of 
the  vigor  and  health  and  character  which  lay  beneath  the  rich 
silken  coat,  or  were  seen  in  the  spirited  face,  the  quick  ear,  the 
arched  tail  and  high-held  head,  in  the  small  black  hoofs  and  wiry 
legs.      With    little    care    the    Morgan    made    a    fine    appearance    al- 
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ways  whether  between  the  shafts  or  under  the  saddle,  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  parade.  A  second  trait  was  docility  as  colt  or 
matured  horse.  The  Morgans  are  teachable,  amiable,  affectionate, 
neither  tricky  nor  vicious.  High-strung  and  frisky,  of  course,  but 
good  natured  and  easily  managed,  but  by  words  rather  than  blows. 
They  are  enduring,  able  to  do  hard  work  and  keep  doing  it  month 
in  and  month  out,  having  a  vital  force  and  reserve  power  which 
seems  able  to  cope  with  almost  any  demand  made  upon  them. 
Years  seem  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  family ;  at  twenty  they 
are  young,  at  thirty  their  eyes  retain  their  fire  and  their  move- 
ments, their  boldness,  if  less  nimble.  A  fourth  excellence  is  speed, 
although  some  will  not  agree  that  the  Morgan  is  fast.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  a  horseman  gathered  speed  records  of  that  day 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  of  fifty  lineal  descendants  of  the 
first  Morgan,  forty  of  them  had  trotted  in  less  than  2.30  for  the 
mile.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Morgan  trotting  was  not  in  vogue,  and  Vermont,  with  its  hilly 
roads  had  not  the  topography  suitable  to  the  development  of  speed 
in  animals.  Lumbering,  clearing  farms,  agriculture  are  not  in- 
dustries which  develop  trotters.  Nevertheless,  no  single  strain  of 
blood  found  its  way  into  more  fast  horses  than  that  of  the  rather 
small  short-legged  Morgan.  Beauty,  docility,  endurance,  speed, 
these  surely  are  four  essentials  of  the  perfect  horse,  and  they  are 
found  in  the  famous  Vermont  family.  That  there  are  other  fine 
qualities  needed  is  true,  but  the  Morgan  also  has  its  fair  share  of 
these.  A  fifth  excellency  might  be  added,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  from  the  breeder's  standpoint,  the  power  of  the  family 
to  transmit  its  characteristics  to  its  progeny.  The  Morgan  stallion 
has  no  superior  for  stock-purposes  for  his  blood  is  strong,  yield- 
ing to  none,  transmitting  its  traits  to  those  born  of  it.  Rather 
large  claims  these,  but  they  are  neither  novel  and  seldom  questioned. 

The  Head  of  the  Family — The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Morgan 
family  is  that  practically  nothing  is  known  about  the  founder  of 
it  as  regards  his  breeding,  and  some  would  have  it  that  Justin 
Morgan  had  no  "blood"  simply  because  there  is  no  record  of  his 
line  of  ancestors.  When  he  was  foaled, — and  even  the  date  of  this 
is  not  known  but  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  in  1789  (Jo- 
seph Battell)— there  was  no  stud  book,  for  the  first  compiled  was 
that  of  the  English  Jockey  Club  in  1808.  For  that  matter,  Ver- 
mont was  not  one  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  and  George 
Washington   was   a   newly   elected    President.      It  is    generally   con- 
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sidered  that  Justin  Morgan  was  sired  by  True  Briton,  or  Beautiful 
Bay,  owned  by  Sealy  Norton  of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
that  his  mother  was  of  Wildair  stock.  Tradition  relates  that  the 
sire  of  True  Briton  was  Traveler,  an  imported  horse  of  Arab  blood, 
and  that  True  Briton  was  taken  from  his  owner,  one  Colonel  De 
Lancy  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  sold  in  Connecticut  where  the 
horse  became  well  known  and  admired.  The  following  advertising 
which  appeared  in  the  "Connecticut  Courant,"  of  April  26,  1791, 
is   pertinent  if  not  proof: 

Beautiful  Bay  will  cover  (for  the  benefit  of  the  public)  for  ISs.  the  season, 
cash  or  grain,  next  fall.  .  .  .  His  sire  was  the  imported  horse  Traveler,  owned  in 
New  Jersey.  His  dam,  De  Lancey's  imported  racer.  Ten  pounds  was  offered 
for  one  of  his  colts  when  ten  days  old,  at  Lanesborough.  .  .  .  He  is  in  his  prime, 
in  fine  order,  bright  bay,  fifteen  hands  high,  trots  and  canters  very  light.  .  .  . 

SELAH   NORTON. 

Whatever  his  ancestry  Justin  Morgan  was  the  Adam  of  his 
family,  and  it  was  his  worth  and  quality  which  led  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  his  ancestry  and  the  keeping  of  thousands  of  pedigrees  of 
his  race. 

While  still  an  unbroken  colt  he  was  brought  to  Randolph,  Ver- 
mont, by  Mr.  Justin  Morgan,  a  teacher  of  singing,  who  used  him 
as  a  saddle  horse.  The  music  master  had  taken  him  very  grudgingly 
as  part  payment  of  a  debt  owed  him  in  Springfield.  Mr.  Morgan  might 
have  rested  in  the  grave,  to  which  ill  health  sent  him  much  too  soon, 
"unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,"  had  he  continued  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  undersized  colt.  Poverty  and  illness  led  Master  Morgan  to 
rent  his  horse  to  Robert  Evans,  a  farmer,  for  fifteen  dollars  the 
year,  to  be  worked  in  clearing  land  and  the  horse,  a  colt  no  longer, 
learned  what  hard  work  meant  and  in  learning  developed  the  great 
chest  and  leg  muscles  "the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in 
a  horse  of  his  size."  His  relief  from  the  grind  of  long  hours  of 
hauling  came  on  the  occasional  evenings  when  Evans  took  him 
to  the  tavern  at  Chase's  Mill  and  would  match  him  against  other 
horses  in  the  short  running  races  of  about  eighty  rods  which  were 
popular  at  that  day.  "True"  for  so  was  the  animal  then  called, 
could  somehow  out-walk,  out-trot,  or  out-run  all  of  the  horses 
with  which  he  was  matched.  Lindsey  remarks,  "Among  the  many 
races  of  this  descrption  that  he  ran  were  two  in  1796,  at  Brook- 
field,  Vermont, — one  with  a  horse  called  Sweepstakes  from  Long 
Island;  and  the  other  with  a  horse  called  Silver  Tail  from  St.  Law- 
rence County,  New  York;  both  of  these  he  beat  with  ease."  There 
are  many  other  accounts  of  True's  racing  triumphs. 
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How  Justin  Morgan  Received  his  Name — Evans  was  making  one 
of  his  regular  evening  trips  to  the  tavern  when  he  found  some  men 
and  horses  gathered  about  a  log  some  distance  from  a  runway 
which  the  horses  had  been  unable  to  move  its  length.  Jokingly  it 
was  suggested  that  little  True  be  given  a  chance  at  drawing  it. 
Evans  replied,  "I  am  ashamed  to  hitch  my  horse  to  a  little  log  like 
that;  but  if  three  of  you  will  get  on  and  ride,  if  I  don't  draw  it 
I  will  forfeit  the  rum."  A  loud  laugh  greeted  the  proposal.  "But 
man,  that  there's  a  dead  lift,"  expostulated  a  miller.  "But  mine's 
a  live  horse,"  said  Evans,  "Get  on  there!  Justin  Morgan's  waiting  to 
take  you  for  a  drive."  The  horse  gathered  himself  for  the  feat  and 
at  the  word  the  log  moved  and  was  dragged  half  the  distance  to 
the  logway.  Another  effort  and  the  deed  was  done,  while  the  "amazed 
men  broke  into  the  wildest  cheers  ever  heard  at  Chase's  Mill."  The 
fame  of  Justin  Morgan's  horse  "True"  spread,  but  thereafter  it  was 
known  as  Justin's  Morgan,  and  before  long  the  possessive  "s"  had 
been  dropped.  All  of  which,  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  may 
be  but  romance,  but  the  feats  outlined  are  veritable  facts. 

Justin  Morgan  changed  hands  often  in  his  long  life,  and  was 
known  by  other  titles, — the  "Goss  horse"  for  one,  after  his  owner  for 
seven  years  up  to  1811,  David  Goss  of  St.  Johnsbury.  He  never  was 
pampered  nor  led  an  easy  life.  Late  in  1811  Justin  Morgan  was  work- 
ing in  a  six-horse  team  hauling  freight  from  Windsor  to  Chelsea  and 
being  badly  treated  and  underfed.  There  are  traditions  of  how  he 
saved  James  Kelsey  from  being  swept  away  in  the  Flood  of  1811, 
by  walking  the  single  stringer  left  of  a  bridge.  Some  insist  that 
Morgan  saw  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  A  novelist,  Eleanor  War- 
ing Burnham,  relates  how  the  Morgan  when  very  very  old  was 
taken  to  parade  before  President  James  Monroe  at  Burlington  who, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Justin,  said,  "I  see,  gentlemen,  that  Ver- 
mont can  produce  a  horse  worthy  of  her  heroes."  A  moment  later 
he  had  thrown  his  leg  over  the  back  of  the  proudest  horse  in 
America. 

Justin  Morgan  died  on  the  farm  of  Clifford  Bean  in  the  winter 
of  1821  as  the  result  of  an  unintended  kick  from  another  animal. 
He  was  then  probably  thirty-two  years  old  but,  until  injured,  sound 
and  without  blemish.  Those  who  had  seen  him  a  year  or  so  earlier 
described  Justin  as  "remarkably  fresh  and  youthful.  Age  had  not 
quenched  his  spirit  nor  dampened  the  ardor  of  his  temper;  years  of 
severest  labor  had  not  sapped  his  vigor,  nor  broken  his  constitution; 
his  eye  was  still  bright,  and  his  step  firm  and  elastic."  Making  all  due 
vt. — 53 
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allowances  for  the  romance  which  has  crept  into  the  tradition  of 
Justin  Morgan, — for  his  fame  was  posthumous,  the  value  of  his  blood 
not  being  appreciated  until  tested  in  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions,— the  truth  stands  out  that  he  had  many  of  the  essentials  of  the 
perfect  horse,  beauty,  docility,  speed,  endurance,  and  the  ability  to 
pass  these  traits  on  to  his  descendants  to  the  sixth  generation.  The 
stock  of  no  horse  bred  in  this  country  ever  proved  so  generally 
valuable  and  profitable  to  its  breeders.  The  raising  of  it  added 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  to  the  wealth  of  Vermont  and  other 
States. 

Three  Great  Sons — It  is  rather  surprising  that  a  sire  receiving 
so  little  care  as  Justin  Morgan  should  have  begotten  sons  worthy 
of  carrying  a  line,  although  this  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  good 
blood  of  the  sire.  Even  more  noteworthy  is  this  feature  when  one 
realizes  that  little  care  was  given  to  the  mating,  the  dams  being  of 
unknown  or  forgotten  parentage.  It  was  not  until  the  "fifties"  that 
folk  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a  family  of  Morgans  worthy  of 
investigation.  In  1856  the  Vermont  State  Agriculture  Society 
"awarded  the  First  Premium  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Linsley,  of  Middlebury, 
for  his  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Morgan  Horse."  The  essay  was  of 
book  size  and  is  now  a  main  source  of  information  concerning  the 
family,  and  Vermont  was  fortunate  in  having  a  man  who  for  several 
years  had  been  gathering  the  rapidly  diminishing  data  from  which  a 
history  could  be  compiled,  and  who  did  so  clearly  and  well. 

Mr.  Linsley  gave  the  pedigrees  and  descriptions  of  more  than 
two  hundred  Morgan  horses  of  his  day,  all  of  which  were  traced 
back  to  four,  or  possibly  six  sons  of  Justin.  Three  of  these  sons 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  rather  distinct  families, 
the  Sherman,  Woodbury  and  Bulrush  Morgans ;  the  Hawkins,  Fen- 
ton  and  Revenge  sons  of  Justin  Morgan  have  left  lines  either  for- 
gotten or  lost.  The  Shermans  were  slightly  smaller  than  other 
members  of  the  Morgan  family,  but  were  the  best  of  drivers,  full  of 
courage  and  spirit,  but  gentle  and  enduring.  Sherman  was  foaled  in 
1808  or  1809  and  was  the  property  of  James  Sherman  of  Lyndon 
who,  driving  him  with  a  half  brother  possessed  a  team  which  made 
history  at  the  inns  from  Lyndon  to  Portland.  Black  Hawk  was  a  son 
of  Sherman,  and  Ethan  Allen,  a  son  of  Black  Hawk.  Woodbury, 
known  by  several  other  names,  sired  a  type  of  horse  larger  than  his 
progenitor.  He  was  foaled  in  1816  and  was  owned  by  Lyman  Wight 
of  Tunbridge ;  he  died  in  Gainesville.  Alabama,  where  he  had  been 
taken  in  1836.  The  Woodburys  were  chestnut  and  bay  with  usually 
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a  bit  of  white.  They  were  fine  as  parade  horses  being  nervous,  active, 
bold,  "with  a  lofty  style  of  action."  Military  men  were  very  fond 
of  the  class  and  many  Woodburys  were  used  in  the  Civil  War. 
Green  Mountain  was  a  grandson  of  Woodbury.  Bulrush  was  prob- 
ably older  than  Woodbury ;  was  owned  by  Moses  Belknap  of  Ran- 
dolph to  whom  the  colt  was  returned  when  four  months  old  because 
not  thought  worth  the  thirteen  dollars  required  for  ownership  to 
pass  to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  mother  while  in  foal.  Bulrush 
was  a  dark  bay  with  black  legs,  mane  and  tail,  in  character  midway 
between  his  two  brothers.  The  most  notable  characteristic  of  the 
family  is  power  of  endurance;  they  live  long,  stand  work  and  neglect. 
As  a  whole  the  three  lines  were  noble  channels  through  which  the 
blood  of  Justin  Morgan  was  passed  down.  Size  was  probably  af- 
fected by  the  hard  work  and  poor  care  which  most  of  the  Morgans 
suffered. 

The  most  noted  of  the  grandsons  received  better  treatment  and 
were  larger.  Black  Hawk,  Royal  Morgan,  Gifford,  Barker,  Morgan 
Emperor  and  Morgan  Trotter,  were  all  fourteen  hands  or  higher, 
and  none  weighed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  At  an  exhibition 
of  stallions  at  Boston,  in  1855,  in  which  seventy,  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  on  show,  were  of  Morgan  blood,  the  average 
weight  of  the  matured  animals  was  1040  pounds.  The  tendency  then 
was  to  breed  for  slightly  longer  legs  and  perhaps  a  little  less  of  com- 
pactness. It  was  also  noteworthy  that  the  Morgans  were  speedier 
particularly  at  trotting,  more  likely  due  to  training  than  to  radical 
changes  in  the  breed. 

Some  Old-Time  Morgan  Records — The  typical  Morgan  was  not 
built  for  speed,  particularly  for  speed  over  short  distances,  but  some- 
how they  managed  to  keep  out  in  front  in  the  records  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  Two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  matter  of  old- 
time  trotting  records ;  tracks  and  conditions  were  not  comparable 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  three  minutes  was  considered 
fairly  good  for  the  miles.  A  sporting  account  of  1852  reported  that 
the  average  time  made  by  the  winning  horses  at  mile  heats  during 
the  years  was  a  fraction  over  two  minutes  and  fifty  seconds.  Lor- 
ing  listed  (1870)  fifty  lineal  descendants  of  Justin  Morgan  all  with 
records  of  2.36  and  better,  and  forty  faster  than  2.30,  (which  is  equal 
to  2.05  today),  and  fourteen  better  than  2.26.  Ethan  Allen,  sired 
by  Black  Hawk,  with  a  record  of  2.15,  was  the  fastest  trotting  stallion 
which  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  turf  up  to  his  day.  Other  fast 
miles    might   be    mentioned,   but    it   was    in    the    longer   races    that 
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Morgan  horses  showed.  In  1842  Black  Hawk  won  a  $1,000  match 
by  trotting  five  miles  in  sixteen  minutes;  later  he  won  a  number  of 
two-mile  races  in  fair  time,  and  Black  Hawk  was  never  fast.  A 
daughter  of  his  was  several  seconds  faster  to  the  mile,  but  was  in 
turn   beaten   by  Know-Nothing   (2.27),  a  son   of   Black   Hawk. 

The  fastest  trotting  horse  of  her  time  at  long  distances,  perhaps 
of  all  time,  was  a  Vermont-raised  Morgan  known  as  Fanny  Jenks. 
One  of  her  earliest  performances  was  to  win  a  ten-mile  race  in  a 
second  less  than  thirty  minutes.  On  May  5,  1845,  Fanny  Jenks 
trotted  one  hundred  miles  against  time,  making  the  distance  in 
9  hours  42  minutes  and  57  seconds.  Exclusive  of  the  time  lost  in 
stopping  for  refreshments  she  made  the  century  in  9  hours  24  min- 
utes and  30  seconds.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  event  mentions, 
"Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  match,  and  without  stopping 
she  was  trotted  once  around  the  course,  and  accomplished  her  101st 
mile  in  4  minutes  and  23  seconds.  The  mare  showed  no  symptoms 
of  distress  at  any  period  of  the  performance,  and  her  indomitable 
game  was  fully  evinced  by  her  speed  in  part  of  her  last  time,  and 
the  ravenous  manner  in  which  she  attacked  her  hay  as  soon  as  led 
to  the  stable.  On  the  following  day  she  was  driven  twelve  miles 
(to  Albany  and  Troy),  exhibiting  no  soreness,  stiffness,  nor  any 
other  evidence  that  she  had  performed  her  wonderful  feat  so  re- 
cently." 

While  the  fame  of  the  Morgan  is  not  based  on  trotting  abilities  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  some  of  America's  finest  racers,  Dan  Patch, 
Lon  Dillon,  Uhlan,  Major  Delmar,  Sweet  Marie,  Harvester  and 
others   had   Morgan   blood. 

In  the  Civil  War — The  Morgans  held  their  place  in  the  equine 
world  until  well  on  into  the  "sixties,"  numbers  of  them  being  sent  to 
the  South  and  West,  and  had  become  better  known  than  any  other 
American  horse.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  demand  for 
Morgans  for  cavalry  service  became  very  great.  The  1st  Vermont 
Cavalry  were  equipped  with  Morgans,  and  much  of  the  fame  won 
by  that  regiment  should  be  shared  with  the  animals  it  rode.  General 
C.  H.  Tompkins,  Inspector  of  Cavalry  in  1861,  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  mounts  of  the  1st  as  it  passed  through  Washing- 
ton, so  much  so  as  to  gladly  accept  the  command  of  the  Regiment. 
His  comment  was:  "The  mounts  of  the  First  Vermont  were  decided- 
ly the  best  I  had  seen."  Generals  Buford  and  Hatch  (the  latter 
Chief  of  Cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac)  agreed  that  "the 
mount  of  this  regiment  was  the  best  in  the  army."     General  Buford 
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said  he  would  rather  have  this  regiment  than  any   in   the  regular 
army. 

General  Tompkins  drove  a  pair  of  Morgans  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  team  had  cost  him  $180  but  he  had  been  offered 
$1,000  for  them  by  the  French  Minister,  Mercier.  Washington 
officials  because  of  their  admiration  of  the  General's  team  had  sent 
to  Vermont  for  horses  of  the  same  breed  for  their  personal  use, 
so  there  was  no  lack  of  familiarity  when  the  small  close  coupled 
Morgans  began  to  show  up  for  military  service.  Their  size  was  be- 
low the  Army  standard,  and  in  less  needy  times  might  have  led 
to  their  rejection,  but  for  the  period  of  the  war  they  were  much- 
sought  animals.     To  quote   General  Tompkins   again : 

While  I  was  in  command  I  assigned  lessons  in  tactics  to  the  officers  and 
had  recitations  and  the  regiment  was  improving.  Little  attention  was  given, 
however,  to  the  schooling  of  the  horses,  but  the  men  became  good  riders.  They 
were  very  lucky  in  the  quality  of  their  horses.  That  helped  the  regiment  very 
much.  Under  my  command  the  regiment  was  kept  continuously  on  the  go, 
and  I  observed  that  the  smaller  horses  in  the  regiment  stood  the  work  better 
than  the  larger.  I  observed  also  that  the  regiment,  with  its  small  horses,  fared 
much  better  than  the  taller  mounts  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  a  regiment 
conspicuous  for  its  fine  horses.  Our  men  took  good  care  of  their  mounts  in  so 
far  as  was  possible.  The  horses  were  faithfully  groomed  and  all  that;  but  the 
forage  was  often  insufficient.  This  lack  of  forage  told  more  severely  on  the 
larger  horses  in  other  regiments  than  on  ours.  Ours  were'  remarkably  tough. 
I  feel  sure  they  would  have  endured  where  any  horses  could;  and  they  would 
have  given  as  good  service  in  Arizona  as  they  did  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
One  seldom  finds  a  horse  that  can  walk  five  miles  an  hour,  but  there  were 
horses   in   that  regiment  that  could   and   did. 

In  the  eleven  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  participated  while  under 
my  command  the  loss  of  horses  was  considerable;  and  after  Banks  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  we  secured  from  the  horse  depot  at  Wash- 
ington 150  to  200  Morgan  remounts. 

The  approval  registered  in  the  above  quotation  is  rather  unusual 
in  its  emphasis  to  come  from  a  regular  Army  officer.  Possibly  Sheri- 
dan might  have  spoken  even  more  glowingly  after  his  famous  ride 
"from  Winchester  twenty  miles  away"  made  on  the  back  of  Rienzi, 
a  Morgan.  And  General  Custer  would  have  been  as  enthusiastic, 
for  the  Morgan  was  his  favorite  horse. 

Waning  Interest  in  the  Morgans — The  Civil  War  proved  a  tre- 
mendous drain  upon  the  Morgan  horses  through  the  great  demand 
their  all-round  efficiency  as  cavalry  mounts  created.  Vermont  was 
the  only  State  which  could  supply  the  breed  in  quantities  and  was 
pretty  well  stripped  of  Morgans.     Their  reputation  was  such,  after 
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the  war,  as  to  make  them  the  only  horse  furnished  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  a  condition  which  held  to  about  1885  when 
western  horses  were  substituted.  With  Vermont  somewhat  depleted 
of  her  best  stock,  and  the  same  old  cry  "The  Morgans  are  too  small" 
being  constantly  repeated,  Vermonters  went  into  breeding  for  size 
and  making  all  sorts  of  experiments  with  the  Morgan  blood.  The 
Hambletonian  and  other  horses  became  popular.  The  Morgans  be- 
gan to  fade  so  far  into  the  background  as  to  almost  disappear  from 
the  picture.  In  1890  the  pure-bred  Morgan  was  almost  non-existent, 
although  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  type  of  tali  lean  horse 
of  highly  mixed  blood  and  little  capacity  to  reproduce  itself. 

Early  in  the  present  century  there  started  a  movement,  if  so  for- 
mal a  word  can  be  used  of  so  small  affair,  to  revive  interest  in  what 
was  once  one  of  the  choicest  assets  of  Vermont;  a  concerted  effort 
to  conserve  the  Morgan  breed,  to  encourage  the  raising  of  the  old- 
type  Morgan.  There  were  a  number  who  felt  that  the  family  might 
have  a  future  as  well  as  a  past.  The  Vermont  State  Fair  was  one  of 
the  organizations  which  helped  give  power  to  the  movement  by 
specializing  on  exhibits  of  Morgans,  giving  premiums,  and  creating 
a  stir  which  would  put  the  name  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture entered  the  fray  with  experience  and  vigor.  Individuals, 
one  may  single  out  the  name  of  Colonel  Joseph  Battell  of  Middle- 
bury  with  the  approval  of  all,  becoming  interested  did  valiantly 
their  share  in  getting  the  Morgan  idea  into  minds  of  breeders  and 
the  hearts  of  people.  Slowly,  despite  divergent  views  and  pessimis- 
tic opinions,  the  Morgan  began  to  come  back,  and  the  attempt  was 
succeeding  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  what  has  been  called  the 
"pride  and  product  of  America."  The  fairs  reflected  the  renewed  in- 
terest. There  was  a  large  entry  in  the  Morgan  classes  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  In  the  Vermont  State  Fairs  of  1907  and 
1908  an  increasing  and  large  number  of  the  breed  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Morgan  Horse  Club  (By  Henry  S.  Wardner) — From  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  from  an  even 
earlier  period  Vermont  had  been  known  as  a  region  where  good 
horses  were  raised.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Morgan  strain 
or  breed,  which  became  known  by  name  as  early  as  1840,  Vermont's 
fame  as  a  horse-breeding  State  greatly  increased.  The  history  of  the 
breed  formed  the  subject  of  a  book  called  "Morgan  Horses"  written 
by  Daniel  Chipman  Linsley  and  published  in  1857.     Vermont's  repu- 
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tation  as  the  State  in  which  the  breed  originated  and  in  which  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Morgans  were  bred  persisted  with  constantly- 
increasing  force  until  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  always  in  the  minds  of  some  critics  that  the  Morgan  horse 
which,  at  his  best,  stood  but  about  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  and 
weighed  something  like  one  thousand  pounds,  was  too  small.  Other 
critics,  when  trotting  races  became  a  popular  American  diversion, 
were  able  to  make  the  further  point  that  the  Morgan  horse  generally 
lacked  extreme  speed  on  the  trotting  track.  All,  however,  admitted 
that  in  beauty  of  form,  in  strength,  endurance,  courage  and  tractabil- 
ity  the  Morgan  horse  left  little  to  be  desired.  The  demand  for  horses 
of  greater  stature  and  weight,  plus  the  demand  for  greater  speed  on 
the  trotting  course,  caused  years  of  experiment  in  crossing  the  Mor- 
gans with  horses  of  greater  size  and  fleetness.  So  assiduously  and 
for  so  many  years  were  these  experiments  carried  on  that  the  Mor- 
gan blood  in  its  original  purity  and  the  Morgan  horse  in  its  original 
form  was  well  nigh  lost.  The  animals  obtained  by  this  cross-breed- 
ing were,  in  some  instances,  valuable  but  essentially  they  were  mon- 
grels and,  being  mongrels,  were  not  likely  to  reproduce  their  kind 
with  any  certain  uniformity  of  type  or  other  qualities  that  had  been 
highly  prized  in  the  Morgans.  Horses  of  what  was  termed  "the 
ancient  Morgan  type"  had  become  rare.  Horses  with  rich  Morgan 
ancestry  through  both  sire  and  dam  had  become  very  scarce.  Ver- 
mont's fame  as  the  State  where  Morgans  or  any  other  horses  were 
bred  survived  more  upon  mere  tradition  than  upon  actual  fact. 

The  tradition  was  a  proud  one.  It  told  of  countless  thousands 
of  dollars  that  had  been  earned  by  Vermont  farmers  by  breeding 
Morgan  horses.  It  told  of  the  building  up  of  the  central  States  when 
the  early  settlers  took  with  them  as  their  helpers  in  subduing  the 
wilderness  the  tough  and  willing  Vermont  Morgans.  It  formed  its 
chapter  in  the  Civil  War  when  the  most  durable  and  serviceable 
horses  used  as  cavalry  mounts  in  all  the  Union  Army  were  the 
"small"  Morgan  horses  raised  in  Vermont.  The  sacrifice  of  such  a 
breed  to  the  demand  for  greater  size  and  greater  speed  was  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Vermont's  history. 

The  late  Joseph  Battell  of  Middlebury,  with  his  valuable  work  as 
a  compiler  and  publisher  of  Morgan  pedigrees  and  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  register  for  recording  the  pedigrees  of  horses  with 
Morgan  blood  in  their  veins,  had  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  Mor- 
gan tradition.  At  Weybridge,  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Senator  Redfield  Proctor  had  founded  a  horse 
breeding  farm  in  an  attempt  to   save  from  extinction  the  Morgan 
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type.  Sincere  and  valuable  as  both  these  undertakings  were  it  was 
the  feeling  of  many  horsemen  that  the  Morgan  breed  in  its  purity 
would  be  doomed  eventually  to  extinction  unless  there  should  be 
stimulated  a  wider  interest  in  perpetuating  the  breed  in  its  original 
type  and  with  as  little  admixture  of  other  bloods  as  possible.  With 
this  thought  in  view  the  Morgan  Horse  Club  was  founded  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1909,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair  at  White 
River  Junction. 

The  call  for  the  initial  meeting  was  signed  by  Messrs.  A.  Fuller- 
ton  Phillips,  then  of  Barton,  Vermont;  C.  Chauncey  Stillman  of  Corn- 
wall. New  York;  Maxwell  Evarts  of  Windsor,  Vermont;  and  Henry 
S.  Wardner  of  Windsor,  Vermont.  The  meeting  was  generously  at- 
tended. A  lunch  was  served  by  the  four  men  who  signed  the  call ; 
a  brief  platform  setting  forth  the  aim  of  the  club  was  drawn  up  and 
subscribed ;  Mr.  Wardner  read  a  paper  covering  his  researches  into 
the  use  of  Morgan  horses  by  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Vermont  Cav- 
alry in  the  Civil  War  and  there  were  a  few  brief  speeches.  Mr.  Ward- 
ner and  Mr.  Stillman  were  respectively  chosen  president  and  secre- 
tary. A  few  months  later,  at  the  White  River  Tavern  in  Hartford 
Village,  the  President  and  Secretary  gave  a  dinner  for  the  signers 
of  the  platform  and  other  guests.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Morgan  Horse  Club  were  adopted,  a 
complete  set  of  officers  and  board  of  governors  were  chosen  and 
the  club  was  launched  on  its  active  career.  The  officers  of  the  club 
for  the  first  year  were  as  follows:  President,  Henry  S.  Wardner; 
vice-presidents,  Joseph  C.  Brunk,  A.  R.  Van  Tassel,  E.  H.  Hoffman, 
A.  Fullerton  Phillips,  H.  R.  C.  Watson ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C. 
C.  Stillman.  The  first  Board  of  Governors  of  the  club  was  composed 
of  the  following:  F.  G.  Chandler,  E.  D.  Hinds,  C.  V.  Paddock,,  Jr., 
A.  R.  Van  Tassel,  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  J.  Rich  Steers,  E.  A.  Darling, 
Allen  M.  Fletcher,  Maxwell  Evarts,  H.  D.  Beebe,  C.  V.  Kent,  A. 
Fullerton  Phillips,  Spencer  Borden,  Joseph  C.  Brunk  and  E.  H.  Hoff- 
man. The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  club  to 
be  held  on  the  third  day  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair  on  the  grounds 
of  the  fair. 

The  membership  of  the  club  embraced  not  only  breeders  and 
owners  of  Morgan  horses  but  many  people  whose  interest  in  restor- 
ing the  breed  was  merely  sentimental.  Among  the  members  were 
several  who  offered  handsome  prizes  for  competitions  in  the  Morgan 
classes  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair.  With  this  encouragement,  the 
search  for  surviving  specimens  of  the  breed  began  at  once.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  club  who  owned  farms  bought  the  best  Mor- 
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gan  horses  they  could  find  and  established  Morgan  studs.  The  en- 
tries in  the  Morgan  classes  at  White  River  increased  greatly  in  num- 
ber and  quality.  The  "Vermonter's"  review  of  the  Morgan  classes  at 
the  fair  of  1911  stated  that  137  horses  had  been  entered.  The  class 
for  Morgan  stallions  brought  out  no  less  than  21.  The  following 
year  the  aggregate  number  of  Morgans  shown  was  188.  The  Morgan 
show-ring  became  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Vermont  State 
Fair  and  attracted  to  White  River  Junction  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  of  the  Morgan  classes  the  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  closest  conformity  to  "the  ancient  Morgan 
type,"  thus  putting  a  premium  on  the  breeding  of  Morgans  which 
resembled  the  old  wood-cuts  in  Linsley's  book.  Hale's  Green  Moun- 
tain Morgan,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Morgan  stallions  pic- 
tured by  Linsley,  was  taken  by  common  consent  as  the  standard  of 
conformation.  The  wood-cut  of  this  horse  was  reproduced  on  the 
club's  stationery  and  publications.  Not  only  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion but  in  New  York  City  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Horse 
Show  and  at  other  places  has  the  Morgan  Horse  Club  been  instru- 
mental in  having  Morgan  horses  exhibited.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  club  specimen  Morgans  have  been  supplied  to  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. It  maintains  close  relations  with  United  States  Morgan  Horse 
Farm  at  Weybridge.  It  has  published  and  distributed  a  large  amount 
of  literature  descriptive  of  Morgan  horses. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Battell,  which  occurred  in 
1915,  the  Morgan  Horse  Register  was  bought  of  his  estate  by  C. 
C.  Stillman,  by  whom  it  was  thereafter  maintained.  On  Mr.  Still- 
man's  death,  in  1926,  the  Register  passed  to  the  Morgan  Horse  Club 
and  is  now  owned  and  carried  on  by  it. 

In  1915  Elmer  A.  Darling  of  East  Burke,  Vermont,  became  and 
still  is  the  president  of  the  club.  The  present  secretary  is  R.  C.  V. 
Mann  of  the  office  of  Messrs.  Stone,  Webster  &  Blodgett,  No.  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Darling's  Interest  in  the  Morgans — Elmer  A.  Darling  of 
East  Burke,  president  of  the  Morgan  Horse  Club,  after  a  long  con- 
nection with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York,  came  back  to 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  1907  and  began  his  activities  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  Vermont.  Burke  has  profited  from  his  presence — 
and  presents — marvelously,  although  his  benefactions  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  that  village.  Mr.  Darling,  forty  years  or 
more  ago,  became  interested  in  Jersey  cattle  through  his  liking  for 
a  glass  of  good  milk ;  he  was  for  twenty-one  years  the  president  of 
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the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
acquisition  of  a  splendid  club  house  in  New  York  City.  While  build- 
ing up  a  Jersey  herd,  he  became  the  owner  of  what  is  probably  the 
largest  farm  in  Vermont,  a  place  of  8,000  acres  or  more,  along  the 
slope  of  Burke  Mountain.  Here  among  other  things  he  started 
breeding  Morgans,  working  with  others  in  reviving  interest  in  a 
passing  breed.  Mr.  Darling  has  won  at  least  a  half  dozen  grand 
champion  cups  at  the  State  Fair,  and  in  past  years  exhibited  Mor- 
gans at  Madison  Square  Garden  where  his  entries  carried  off  many 
a  blue  ribbon.  Only  one  or  two  other  Vermont  breeders  have  so 
consistently  exhibited  the  Morgans  with  continuous  success  and 
his  handsome  horses  are  always  greatly  admired  at  all  the  fall 
fairs. 

Joseph  Battell  and  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm — Joseph  Battell,  one 
of  Middlebury's  greatest  men  and  benefactors,  has  been  described  as 
"the  most  enthusiastic  breeder  of  the  Morgan  Horse  that  ever  lived." 
He  it  was  whose  investigations  into  all  the  pedigrees  of  Morgan 
horses  he  could  find  eventuated  in  the  Morgan  Horse  Register  which 
is  today  accepted  as  the  authority  upon  the  subject.  This  painstaking 
work  and  his  breeding  of  Morgans  are  sufficient  to  keep  Colonel 
Battell's  name  in  grateful  memory  among  the  horse  tovers  of  Ver- 
mont. He  capped  his  efforts  to  bring  back  the  breed  he  so  highly 
prized,  in  1907,  by  presenting  to  the  United  States  Government, 
his  435-acre  farm  at  Weybridge,  a  few  miles  outside  Middlebury, 
as  a  place  where  experiments  might  be  made  in  the  scientific  breed- 
ing of  Morgans.    In  1917,  six  hundred  acres  were  added  to  the  farm. 

It  will  not  take  anything  away  from  either  the  wisdom,  fore- 
sight or  munificence  of  Colonel  Battell  to  recall  that  pride,  and  tem- 
per perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with  his  making  the  gift.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  was  inclined  to  do  something  to  revive  the  old  Ver- 
mont industry  of  breeding  horses.  Senator  Proctor,  about  1905 
or  1906,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  forestry 
and  agriculture,  determined  to  put  an  appropriation  item  in  the 
agricultural  bill  of  about  $25,000  to  rehabilitate  the  Morgan  and 
have  Vermont  play  the  chief  role  in  the  increased  activity.  Colonel 
Battell  resented  the  idea  that  anything  that  was  Vermont's  needed 
"rehabilitation,"  and  even  if  it  did,  Vermonters  were  capable  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  affairs.  Harry  Shaw,  then  editor  of  the 
"Middlebury  Register,"  suggested  that  Colonel  Battell  present  the 
Government   with   his   Weybridge   property   with   its   fine   breeding 
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stock,  as  a  place  and  a  nucleus  around  which  a  pretentious  Mor- 
gan Farm  and  breeding  station  could  be  built.  The  seed  fell  upon 
fertile  soil.  The  gift  was  offered  and  accepted.  This  in  brief  is 
the  story  of  how  the  United  States  Morgan  Farm  was  established 
at  Weybridge.  The  whole  plant  and  land  proved  thoroughly  suit- 
able. Some  of  the  best  Morgan  blood  from  Vermont  and  the  "blue 
grass"  States  were  secured.  Within  less  than  a  year  there  were 
eleven  brood  mares,  four  two-year-old  fillies  and  seven  "weanlings" 
with  the  stallion  General  Gates  heading  the  string.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  and  the  experiment  with  the  breeding  of  the  grand 
old  breed  under  favorable  conditions  was  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  all  who  were  lovers  of  horses  and  particularly  of  the  Morgan. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  results  produced  in  later  years,  the 
idea  was  splendid  and  the  beneficence  of  Colonel  Battell  worthy  of 
grateful  remembrance.  One  can  but  regret  that  the  hurrying  mo- 
tor car  has  left  so  little  room  upon  our  highways  for  the  beautiful, 
intelligent,  enduring  speedy   descendants   of   old   Justin   Morgan. 

The  Sheep  Industry  (By  J.  G.  Watson  of  the  New  England  Home- 
stead)— The  return  of  the  "Golden  Hoof"  is  a  movement  of  signif- 
icance to  Vermont  agriculture  and  one  whose  success  will  prove  a 
profitable  source  of  income  to  every  sheep  breeder.  The  sheep  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  livestock  husbandry.  True 
it  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  with  changing  centers  of  production  but 
in  spite  of  occasional  depressions  the  industry  has  as  a  rule  when 
properly  handled  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  producer.  Vermont 
welcomes  the  present  tendency  to  sheep  husbandry. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Vermont  shone  white 
with  the  fleece  of  sheep.  That  was  before  the  days  of  free  grazing 
in  the  Far  West.  It  was  the  day  of  the  fine  wool  sheep  when  the 
merino  ruled  the  East  and  Vermont  was  the  centre  of  the  world's 
sheep  industry.  Almost  every  farmer  had  his  flock  but  history 
again  repeated  itself.  The  great  plains  opened  up  a  new  source  for 
economic  production.  Gradually  the  centre  of  production  moved 
from  Vermont  westward  to  Pennsylvania,  thence  into  Ohio  to  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa  and  now  centers  in  Nebraska.  The  great  ranges 
of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  today  graze  our  flocks  but  the  great 
areas  of  former  days  are  gradually  being  broken  up  and  a  gradual 
return  to  the  farm  flock  system  of  husbandry  is  evident.  The  East 
could  not  meet  range  production  and  its  flocks  dwindled  away, 
but  1929  sees  a  renewed  sheep  industry  in  Vermont — not  a  return 
to  the  days  of  the  merino  but  a  new  type  of  sheep  industry — 
the  coming  of  the  mutton  breeds. 
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Vermont  is  an  ideal  sheep  country  and  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  is  being  duplicated  by  present-day  breeders.  Addison 
County  made  history  years  ago  and  its  great  merino  breeders,  With- 
erell,  Bissell,  etc.,  were  household  names  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
globe.  From  the  pastures  of  this  county  the  finest  the  world  pro- 
duced made  possible  the  great  range  flocks  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  who  today  dominate  the  wool  and  mutton  markets  of  the 
world.  In  1840  Vermont  had  over  one  and  a  half  million  sheep 
with  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  accounting  for  almost  a  third 
of  them.  Today  Vermont's  sheep  population  is  under  50,000  head 
and  the  merino  has  almost  entirely  passed  away  yielding  to  the 
distinctive  mutton  breeds  as  represented  by  the  Shropshire,  Chevi- 
ots, Hampshires,  Dorsets,  Southdowns,  etc.  The  wool  type  still 
dominate  the  range  but  the  mutton  type  rule  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  failures  of  the  past  Vermont  sheep  raising 
promises  success  in  the  future.  Times  change  and  so  we  face  our 
problems,  changing  breeds  to  fit  present  market  conditions  and 
requirements  and  attempting  to  utilize  products  previously  sold 
through  other  channels. 

The  various  agencies  interested  in  the  return  of  the  "Golden 
Fleece"  to  our  New  England  hills  firmly  believe  that  the  sheep  in- 
dustry has  a  bright  future.  They  do  not  look  for  a  return  of  large 
flocks  but  are  strong  in  their  belief  that  a  small  farm  flock  of  some 
25  to  30  breeding  ewes  is  a  profitable  investment.  No  section  of 
the  country  offers  such  opportunities  as  the  old  Green  Mountain 
State,  rich  in  pastures,  hillside  and  valley,  with  its  mountain  streams 
of  good  water  reaching  to  the  lowlands  and  gifted  with  forage  un- 
excelled. 

Vermont  farmers,  as  one  prominent  Addison  County  farmer 
states,  are  "today  feeling  sheep."  The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  our  Vermont  College  of  Agriculture  can  do  much  to  stimu- 
late this  industry.  The  latter  should  maintain  flocks  not  only  for 
breeding  and  experimental  work  but  for  the  use  of  students  in  class 
studies.  The  handling  of  sheep  today  in  the  light  of  recent  years' 
experiences  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  merino  age  and 
with  great  marketing  possibilities  Vermont  can  add  much  to  its 
agricultural  resources  and  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  great  State. 

Why  are  Vermont  farmers  interesting  themselves  in  sheep?  First, 
because  of  financial  returns.  Many  of  our  remote  farms  are  much 
better  adapted  to  sheep  raising  than  dairying,  principally  because 
of  labor  costs.     Many  small  flocks  pay  the  taxes  on  the  farm.  They 
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produce  two  crops  of  marketable  value,  namely,  wool  and  mutton, 
and  add  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  grazing  land. 

Just  as  our  great  dairy  industry  is  gifted  with  the  world's  great- 
est market  so  too  the  sheep  men  find  a  market  unexcelled  anywhere 
in  the  world.  A  market  of  over  thirty  million  people  lies  at  our 
door.  This  market  today  draws  almost  80  per  cent  of  its  lambs 
from  the  great  Far  West.  Yet  here  we  are  within  easy  trucking  dis- 
tance of  the  great  cities  of  the  East  that  will  gladly  take  all  we  can 
produce  at  profitable  prices. 

Neighboring  States  interested  in  sheep  have  through  their  lo- 
cal organizations  "pooled"  their  wool  and  during  the  past  few  years 
have  received  an  average  of  about  60  cents  per  pound  for  their  prod- 
uct, marketed  in  the  form  of  All  Virgin  wool  blankets  that  have  been 
disposed  of  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  manufactured.  The  Ver- 
mont Breeders'  Association  is  now  considering  such  a  pool. 

Lamb  and  wool  supplement  our  dairying.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  sheep  and  dairy  cattle  cannot  be  worked  together.  Farm  flocks 
rule  in  Canadian  provinces  and  in  Great  Britain  and  these  coun- 
tries are  rich  in  their  general  livestock.  Practically  every  dairy 
farm  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland  maintains  its  flock  of  sheep. 
Small  flocks  are  springing  up  throughout  the  State.  The  growth 
has  been  steady  and  as  our  farmers  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  present-day  breeds  and  their  management,  will  grow  in 
numbers. 

Vermont  has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  our  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  have  turned 
their  sheep  work  into  profitable  ventures.  Their  investment  is 
small,  a  few  head  provide  a  youngster  with  the  means  of  studying  a 
pleasant  phase  of  animal  husbandry.  More  sheep  work  among  our 
Vermont  boys  and  girls  is  inevitable. 

The  old  Green  Mountain  State  can  still  produce  the  best  in 
the  world.  Our  flocks  today  stand  unexcelled.  Shropshires  pre- 
dominate at  present.  Over  near  the  capital  city  is  located  the 
famous  Greatwood  flock  of  Willard  S.  Martin,  Jr.  For  four  genera- 
tions Martins  have  been  shepherds  of  the  hills.  A  flock  of  Span- 
ish merinos  roamed  o'er  Greatwood  in  1810.  Plainfield  and  Marsh- 
field  added  much  to  Vermont's  sheep  history.  In  later  years  Mer- 
inos and  Cotswolds  gave  place  to  the  Down  breeds  and  for  some 
sixty  years  the  rugged  Shropshire  has  adorned  the  pastures  of  the 
present  Laird  of  Greatwood.  Importations  from  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land's foremost  flocks  have  frequently  come  to  Greatwood.  Today 
this    famous    farm    stands    preeminent    as    the    greatest    Shropshire 
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breeding  flock  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  its  great  show-ring 
winnings  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  in  1927, 
when  its  representatives  swept  the  board  in  competition  with  the 
best  flocks  in  Canada  and  the  States.  From  this  flock,  breeding 
stock  has  been  shipped  to  many  of  the  States  in  the  Union  and  to 
Canada. 

Historic  Bennington  is  the  home  of  another  famous  nursery. 
Fillmore  farms,  owned  by  James  C.  Colgate,  has  been  associated 
with  the  breeding  of  Dorset  sheep  for  a  number  of  years.  Gifted 
with  excellent  pastures  Fillmore  has  shipped  its  produce  far  and 
near,  and  has  for  the  past  few  years  dominated  the  winnings  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  The  Dorset  is  fast  gaining  popu- 
larity in  the  East  due  to  its  ability  to  produce  a  good  carcass, — good 
backs,  loins  and  legs  of  mutton.  The  ewes  are  splendid  mothers,  a 
great  factor  in  raising  lambs  quickly  and  profitably.  The  Dorset 
breeds  earlier  in  the  season  than  other  breeds  and  start  to  drop 
their  lambs  in  September.  The  Dorset  is  the  only  one  that  will 
breed  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  will  raise  two  sets  of  lambs 
in  the  year;  the  latter  practice,  however,  is  not  considered  good  hus- 
bandry. As  a  general  rule  lambing  in  Dorset  flocks  is  all  through 
by  February  and  as  a  consequence  Dorset  breeders  are  able  to  get 
the  advantage  of  all  the  special  markets  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
etc.  Fillmore  Farms'  first  importation  of  Dorsets  was  made  in  1894 
and  the  present-day  flock  has  been  built  up  by  careful  selection  of 
breeding  material  and  capable  herd  management. 

The  white  faced  Cheviot  is  another  growing  favorite  here  in 
Vermont.  High  Pastures  of  Woodstock  maintains  a  splendid  flock 
of  this  hardy  breed. 

Yes,  the  sheep  industry  is  staging  a  comeback.  Last  August 
some  1,500  people  journeyed  to  Bennington  to  witness  the  first 
competitive  sheep  dog  trial  ever  held  in  America.  They  came  from  all 
New  England  States — men  and  women — interested  in  the  return 
of  the  "Golden  Fleece"  and  interested  in  the  shepherds,  their  dogs 
and  flocks.  There  is  an  old  French  proverb  that  states  "There  is 
no  good  flock  without  a  good  shepherd,  and  no  good  shepherd  with- 
out a  good  dog." 

Vermont's  interest  in  sheep  is  genuine  but  success  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  a  study  of  present-day  breeds,  their  man- 
agement and  production  of  quality  products.  Sheep  must  be  selected 
based  on  local  conditions.  The  various  breeds  have  characteristics 
which  make  them  suitable  for  certain  purposes.  The  Merino  for 
the  range — Dorset  for  Easter  Lambs — the  Down  breeds  for  feeders — 
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the  Hampshire  for  quick  maturing  lambs.  The  selection  of  a 
breed  is  an  individual  problem.  Get  them  good  and  breed  them 
better. 

Pigs  and  Poultry — The  hog  and  the  hen  have  been  mere  inci- 
dentals in  the  scheme  of  Vermont  agriculture,  and  like  incidentals 
have  failed  to  be  appreciated  at  anything  like  their  true  worth. 
Swine  were  easily  transported  and  easily  raised  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  The  pig  and  his  products  were  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  pioneer's  larder  and  the  gentleman-farmer's  table. 
Hence  swine  have  always  had  a  place  in  farm  statistics  and  prac- 
tice, but  a  humble  one.  After  ups  and  downs  there  are  just  about 
as  many  swine  in  Vermont  as  there  were  a  full  century  ago,  and 
the  numbers  are  diminishing.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  farmer 
attempted  to  produce  as  much  as  was  possible  of  everything  he 
needed,  the  pig  was  a  necessity.  As  agriculture  matured,  swine 
were  valuable  as  a  means  by  which  low  grade  grains  could  be 
turned  into  a  high  priced  finished  product  for  market.  When 
dairying  came  to  play  the  chief  role  upon  the  stage  of  agriculture 
swine  were  needed  as  supernumeraries.  Until  comparatively  re- 
cent years  cream,  butter  and  cheese  were  the  saleable  products  of 
the  dairy,  leaving  skim  milk  as  a  by-product  which  could  best  be 
absorbed  by  the  pig  and  turned  to  a  profit.  At  any  rate,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  hog  has  been  closely  related  to  the  rise  and  changes 
in   dairying. 

From  the  standpoint  of  statistics,  swine  became  gradually  but 
with  many  fluctuations,  more  numerous  from  1840  until  1900.  In 
this  latter  year,  the  number  reported  in  Vermont  was  100,510  the 
largest  ever  to  be  listed  in  the  State.  In  this  year  Vermont  ranked 
first  in  New  England  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
in  the  number  of  pigs.  It  was  third  among  all  States  in  the  value 
of  its  swine.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  swine  was  smaller  but 
Vermont  still  held  its  place  as  third  in  the  United  States.  Each 
census  has  reflected  a  diminishing  interest  in  hog-growing,  the  agri- 
cultural survey  giving  the  number  of  pigs  on  the  Vermont  farms  in 
1925  as  43,864.  The  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Census  of  1928, 
as  taken  from  Lister's  abstracts,  show  the  number  of  swine  of  all 
ages  as  being  30,271,  or  less  than  sheep.  Possibly  all  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  gradually  falling  away  of  the  number  of  pigs  kept  on 
Vermont  farms  is  that  there  is  but  a  small  place  for  the  animal  in 
a  State  which  more  and  more  has  become  a  hay  and  dairy  region, 
where  an  increasing  amount  of  milk  produced  is  sent  to  the  market 
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in  the  raw  state.  It  probably  is  not  profitable  to  grow  grains  or 
to  sell  only  butter  fat  so  as  to  have  the  wherewithal  to  fatten 
pigs.  A  pig  to  the  farm,  on  the  average,  seems  rather  few.  So 
long  as  they  are  not  required  to  utilize  the  by-products  of  the  farm, 
their  place  in  the  picture  of  Vermont's  agriculture  will  never  be  in 
the  foreground. 

The  story  of  poultry  is  very  much  like  that  of  pigs  since  both 
are  among  the  incidental  rather  than  specialized  features  of  Ver- 
mont agriculture.  Even  more  than  swine,  raising  the  production 
of  poultry  has  been  mainly  a  neglected  side  line.  The  farmer's 
wife  would  grow  a  bunch  of  chickens  every  year,  a  few  turkeys 
and  fewer  ducks  to  have  something  for  Sunday's  dinner  or  to  put 
before  an  unexpected  guest,  with  any  surplus  sold  to  provide  a 
bit  of  pin-money.  As  a  thing  worthy  of  practical  consideration 
the  hen  was  laughed  at,  and  even  today  it  is  not  realized  that  the 
value  of  the  eggs  produced  in  Vermont  is  one  tenth  as  large  as  the 
value  of  all  dairy  products  sold. 

The  largest  number  of  poultry  reported  in  any  census  was  the 
1,282,524  fowls  of  1910,  a  gain  of  about  400,000  in  a  single  decade; 
the  7,037,082  dozen  eggs  produced  is  more  than  has  been  reported 
at  any  period.  In  1920  the  number  of  chickens  had  dropped  to 
1,015,742  and  the  average  production  of  eggs  was  lower  than  the 
lesser  number  of  fowls  should  have  indicated.  In  other  words  the 
number  of  dozen  eggs  per  fowl  was  five  in  1920  or  less  than  the 
proportion  in  1910.  This  condition  may  have  resulted  from  the 
high  price  of  all  sorts  of  chicken  feeds  which  led  to  poor  feeding 
not  only  in  quantity  but  in  kinds  and  quality.  The  number  of 
chickens  in  the  State  in  1925  was  given  as  941,014  with  the  average 
egg  production  slightly  above  sixty-seven  to  the  fowl.  Making 
all  possible  allowances  for  males  and  immature  pullets,  the  aver- 
age egg  production  per  hen  of  the  ordinary  farm  fowl  is  less  than 
100  per  year.  This  may  be  about  as  well  as  other  States  but  is 
nothing  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  poultry  farm  is  not  numerous  in  Vermont,  although  there 
are  quite  a  number  some  of  which  are  markedly  successful.  That 
there  could  be  more  with  profit  to  State  and  owners  is  very  evi- 
dent. Apparently  an  increasing  number  are  specializing  with  poul- 
try, for  the  average  egg  production  per  hen  has  been  growing.  Al- 
though the  number  of  fowls  kept  by  Vermonters  was  less  in  1925 
by  nearly  75,000  the  eggs  produced  were  1,205,000  dozen  more.  The 
egg  crop  of  1925  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  1910  in  which  year 
there  were  nearly  one-third  more  fowls  kept.     If,  as  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  Vermont  chicken  growers  are  learning  how  to  make  the  hen 
shell  out  the  elusive  egg,  it  is  a  bright  spot  in  a  rather  dull  present 
of  agriculture.  The  chicken  business  is  not  the  insignificant  side- 
line that  many  suppose  it  to  be.  The  fowls  in  the  State  in  1925 
were  valued  at  close  to  $1,200,000,  and  the  eggs  produced  were 
worth  $2,548,000.  The  value  of  chickens  totaled  double  that  of 
swine,  nearly  three  times  that  of  sheep,  and  was  greater  than  the 
combined  livestock  of  the  State  cattle  and  horses  not  included,  and 
the  income  from  the  humble  hen  was  many  times  that  derived  from 
any  livestock  except  the  cow.  The  eggs  produced  were  equal  to 
more  than  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  values  produced  in 
1925,  and  more  than  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  income  from  dairy 
products.  The  principal  egg  producing  counties  in  1925  were,  in 
the  order  named  Orange,  Caledonia,  Windsor,  Addison,  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Chittenden,  in  all  of  which  the  egg  crop  was  valued 
at  more  than  $200,000;  and  in  the  first  four  it  was  valued  at  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  each. 

As  pointed  out,  the  average  number  of  eggs  per  individual  bird 
in  the  farm  flocks  amounts  to  but  sixty-seven  a  year,  and  that  of 
the  ordinary  hen  is  less  than  100  annually.  The  real  poultry  man 
gets  an  egg  on  the  average  of  every  other  day  from  his  matured 
stock,  or  nearly  double  that  expected  of  a  farm  hen.  The  expert 
who  can  do  this  has  no  ear  to  listen  to  the  cry,  "There  is  no  money 
to  be  made  on  the  farm."  The  experts  are  too  few  in  Vermont, 
but  what  one  has  done  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  the  annals 
of  agriculture. 

A  World's  Record  in  Egg  Laying — Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Blodgett  of 
St.  Johnsbury  recently  completed  her  third  year  in  handling  a 
flock  of  Rose  Anconas,  and  for  the  third  time  in  succession  that 
flock  made  what  would  seem  to  be  a  world's  record  in  production. 
Two  birds  of  the  flock  in  a  year  of  366  days  laids  364  eggs  apiece, 
two  shelled  out  354  and  357  apiece,  others  ranged  down  to  303 
eggs.  A  trapnested  pen  of  14  pullets  laid  4,602  eggs  during  the 
year,  which  is  an  average  close  to  328  each,  and  in  this  pen  was  a 
slacker  ( ?)  who  had  only  262  to  her  credit.  A  pen  of  pullets  aver- 
aged 328  each  in  the  previous  year  and  280  during  the  second  year, 
one  of  the  birds  laying  711  in  the  double  year  period.  These  are 
records  made  in  a  small  flock  and  are  the  result  of  special  breeding 
and  intelligent  care.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  for  anything  except 
just  what  they  are — records  which  have  not,  as  far  as  the  writer's 
knowledge   goes,  been  equalled   elsewhere   in   the  world. 

Vt. — 54 


CHAPTER  XLV 
SOME  FORWARD  MOVEMENTS 

Boys  and  Girls'  4-H  Club  Work  in  Vermont — Writing  of  this 
important  State  activity  E.  L.  Ingalls,  Club  Leader,  says:  To  ap- 
preciate what  club  work  is  in  Vermont,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  objective  of  club  work  in  the  country  at  large.  "A  para- 
graph from  an  address  by  Congressman  Lever,  co-author  with 
Senator  Smith  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  will  help  to  give  the  point 
of  view  of  those  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  act  under  which 
4-H  club  work  has  been  organized  and  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  work : 

If  rural  life  is  to  be  readjusted  and  agriculture  dignified  as  a  profession  as 
it  should  be  and  is,  the  country  boy  and  girl  must  be  made  to  know  in  the  most 
positive  way  that  successful  agriculture  requires  as  much  brain  as  does  any 
other  occupation  in  life.  .  .  .  The  farm  boy  and  girl  can  be  taught  that  agriculture 
is  the  oldest  and  most  dignified  of  the  professions,  and  with  equal  attention  and 
ability  can  be  made  as  successful  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  real 
happiness,  as  any  of  the  other  professions.  Your  committee  believes  that  one 
of  the  main  features  of  this  bill  is  that  it  is  so  flexible  as  to  provide  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  system  of  itinerant  teaching  for  (farm)  boys  and  girls. 

"From  Congressman  Lever's  statement  and  later  interpretations, 
it  is  evident  that  4-H  club  work  has  become  a  phase  of  the  edu- 
cational system  for  farm  boys  and  girls.  Its  fundamental  purposes 
are  educational  with  a  view  to  improved  farming  and  home  life, 
better  incomes  from  farming,  and  community  betterment.  For  the 
individual  boy  or  girl  the  aim  is  an  efficient,  public-spirited,  and 
useful  citizen.  These  acquirements,  however,  are  attained  through 
the  club  program  based  upon  an  economically  sound  demonstra- 
tion by  which  the  member  is  taught  and  others  may  learn.  Briefly 
then,  the  objectives  of  the  4-H  club  work  have  come  to  be  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  among 
the  farm  people  of  America,  by  teaching  farm  youth  the  best  meth- 
ods and  standards  relating  to  agriculture,  home  making,  and  com- 
munity life,  and  through  them  the  demonstration  of  these  practices 
to  others." — Robert  G.  Foster,  Field  Agent,  Eastern  States. 

The  Federal  act  creating  the  cooperative  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  provided  money  to  put  the  law 
into  effect  and   also   required   funds   from   each   of   the   States   if   a 
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State  desired  full  benefit  of  available  Federal  funds.  Vermont  has 
always  exceeded  the  requirements  of  this  law  and  all  subsequent 
enactments. 

Club  work  in  Vermont  antedates  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  A  part 
time  State  leader  had  been  serving  during  1913  and  1914  up  to  the 
time  when  the  present  incumbent  took  up  the  work  on  full  time 
basis. 

Practically  all  the  ordinary  farm-home  activities  are  organized 
under  4-H  work :  garden,  crops,  poultry,  livestock,  foods,  health, 
clothing,  room-improvement,  handicrafts,  maple  sugar,  forestry,  home 
furnishings,  general  farm  accounts. 

This  work  is  now  directed  by  two  State  leaders  and  ten  county 
club  agents.  There  are  upwards  of  400  organized  clubs  with  vol- 
unteer leaders  and  programs  of  work.  All  members  keep  records, 
and  report  to  the  county  leader  at  the  end  of  each  club  year. 

In  1928  approximately  4,000  individual  activities  were  com- 
pleted and  reported  upon,  showing  value  of  product  $61,000  and 
profit  of  $35,000.  Many  individuals  made  a  net  profit  ranging  from 
$100  to  $350. 

Some  of  the  more  general  club  work  activities,  contributing  to 
the  interest  of  the  club  member  and  his  club,  are  organization,  pro- 
grams, publicity,  tours,  camps,  leader-training  conferences,  county 
round-up,  county  council,  State  week,  the  4-H  Honorary  Society, 
achievement  day,  demonstration  and  judging  contests,  out  of  State 
trips  and  many  other  features. 

Still  other  activities  yielding  individual  and  community  values 
are  social  and  recreational  opportunities,  contests  among  clubs, 
club  secretaries,  and  news  reporters. 

There  are  many  cooperators  that  lend  vital  and  valuable  influ- 
ence for  good,  that  tend  to  develop  earnest  effort — business  men, 
chambers  of  commerce,  men's  clubs,  women's  clubs,  the  schools, 
the  grange,  fair  associations,  breeders  associations,  the  press,  youth 
organizations,   and   others. 

Many  club  members  go  on  to  high  school  and  college,  prompted 
to  that  end,  and  the  better  prepared  for  more  advanced  and  more 
systematic  study,  through  club  work  experience.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  these  young  people  return  to  the  farm  and  farm  home,  or 
enter  other  agricultural  pursuits.  A  fair  proportion  remain  upon 
the  farm.  A  high  percentage  become  leaders  of  4-H  clubs  and 
leaders  in  their  communities. 

That  these  organizations  can  function  in  great  crises  as  well  as 
in  the  piping  days  of  peace  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  World 
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War.  There  were  no  essential  changes  in  the  program  of  work 
except  that  the  plans  of  the  Vermont  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  department  of  education  were  adopted  and  the  staff  enlarged 
to  administer  the  program.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  local  lead- 
ers and  teachers  gave  some  measure  of  'oversight  and  leadership 
during  the  summer  months.  Many  standard  clubs  and  demonstra- 
tion teams  were  organized.  A  large  number  of  demonstrations  were 
given  in  local  communities.  During  the  year  1918  there  were  en- 
rolled 23,518  boys  and  girls,  carrying  on  over  thirty-five  thousand 
separate  activities  in  the  following  twelve  regular  club  projects : 
garden,  canning,  pigs,  poultry,  potato,  calf,  corn,  sheep,  foods,  cloth- 
ing, home  handicrafts,  maple  sugar;  and  these  subsidiary  projects, 
beans,  sugar  beets  and  general  farm  work.  Of  the  8,160  members 
reporting  upon  approximately  nearly  fifteen  thousand  activities,  the 
value  of  their  products  was  $155,876.40;  cost  of  production,  $86,- 
563.70;  net  profit,  $69,312.76.  Thus  thousands  of  Vermont  boys 
and  girls  through  the  4-H  club  movements  that  were  peculiarly 
their  own,  made  a  practical  and  patriotic  contribution  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war. 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  individual  activities  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  4-H  clubs  of  Vermont.  To  read  between  the  lines 
brings  conviction  that  those  who  sponsor  this  work  through  legis- 
lation or  participation,  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  Further- 
more, their  prophecies  are  every  day  being  fulfilled  by  the  Ver- 
mont boys  and  girls  themselves. 

The  State  Publicity  Bureau — The  State  Publicity  Bureau,  a  de- 
partment in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  established  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1910,  when  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  biennial  period.  This  sum  was  expended  with 
such  good  results  by  Secretary  of  State  Guy  W.  Bailey  that  the 
next  General  Assembly  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year 
for  publicity  work.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest 
State  Publicity  Bureau  in  the  United  States  in  continuous  exis- 
tence since  it  was  established. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  conducted  along  three 
principal  lines,  agricultural,  industrial  and  recreational.  The  funds 
at  its  disposal  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  maps  and  pamphlets;  for  advertising;  and  for 
general  maintenance  and  incidentals.  Special  booklets  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  prepared  on  apple  growing  and  maple  sugar  ma- 
king,  and   statistics   have   been   prepared    and    distributed    showing 
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that  for  many  years  Vermont  has  ranked  near  the  head  of  the 
list  of  States  in  yield  of  staple  crops  per  acre.  Facts  have  been 
published  concerning  Vermont  industries  and  water  power,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  new  industries. 

It  has  been  possible  to  secure  results  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  in  the  recreational  business  than  elsewhere.  This  work  has 
been  done  through  the  publications,  advertising  in  metropolitan 
newspapers,  and  distribution  of  various  booklets  carefully  prepared 
and  neatly  printed,  many  of  them  containing  attractive  half-tone 
illustrations  descriptive  of  all  parts  of  the  State.  Other  methods 
have  been  through  exhibitions  at  fairs  and  expositions,  through 
the  furnishing  of  descriptive  articles  and  photographs  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  through  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  persons  desiring  information  concerning  many  phases  of  Ver- 
mont life. 

Not  only  is  attention  given  to  the  tourist  business  but  efforts 
are  made  to  interest  city  dwellers  in  summer  homes  in  Vermont, 
particularly  in  the  hill  country,  where  population  is  decreasing, 
where  real  estate  values  are  low  and  where  beautiful  scenic  views 
are  afforded.  Attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
establishing  summer  camps  and  colonies  and  camps  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Vermont's  location  in  close  proximity  to  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  near  the  best-known  and  most  popular  vacation 
areas  of  America,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery, 
give  it  a  great  advantage  in  competing  for  its  share  of  the  rapidly 
growing  recreational  business,  now  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
in  the  world.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  summer 
business  in  Vermont  during  the  past  decade  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  hard  surface  roads  on  the  trunk  lines  a  continuation 
of  this  growth  may  be  expected. 

The  principal  publications  of  the  department  are :  "Where  to 
Stop  When  in  Vermont,"  a  hotel  and  boarding  house  directory; 
"Vermont  Farms  and  Summer  Homes  for  Sale";  "Vermont  Cottages 
and  Camps  for  Rent" ;  "Vermont  Bridle  Paths,"  descriptive  of  hill 
roads  (unpaved)  suitable  for  horseback  riding;  "The  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont"  (illustrated)  ;  "The  Lakes  of  Vermont"  (illus- 
trated) ;  "Vermont  Agriculture"  (illustrated)  ;  "Where  Vermont 
Leads"  (illustrated)  ;  and  maps  and  pamphlets  containing  auto- 
mobile and  fish  and  game  laws.  Publications  and  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Vermont  Publicity  Bureau,  Secretary 
of  State's   Office,   Montpelier,  Vermont. 
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Greater  Vermont  Association — It  was  not  "three  times  and  out" 
but  "three  times  and  in"  when  this  civic  organization  was  formed 
for  it  was  at  the  third  meeting  that  it  was  successfully  launched. 
After  meetings  had  been  held  at  Montpelier  and  Burlington  one 
was  held  at  Rutland  which  the  local  contemporary  described  as 
"quite  as  large  and  a  good  deal  more  enthusiastic  than  was  ex- 
pected." Representatives  from  forty  communities  in  the  State  at- 
tended these  gatherings  and  for  the  next  few  years  gave  the  new 
organization  hearty  support.  Vermonters  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life  appeared  on  the  program.  Clarke  C.  Fitts  of  Brattleboro 
had  an  address  on  "Industrial  Development";  S.  Hollister  Jackson 
of  Barre  spoke  on  "Transportation" ;  Mason  S.  Stone  of  Montpelier 
reviewed  the  progressive  educational  policies  under  Governor 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor's  regime ;  Professor  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  an  address  on  agriculture  advocated  more  cow  test- 
ing associations  and  deprecated  the  lack  of  extension  schools ;  Levi 
P.  Smith  stressed  the  great  advantage  to  the  State  of  publicity. 
President  Spooner  of  Norwich  University  and  President  Thomas 
of  Middlebury  College  were  also  in  the  speaking  list.  It  was  at 
this  meeting,  too,  that  a  man  enters  the  picture  that  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  this  organization  and  its  successor,  the  Vermont  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  all  the  years,  for  the  record  of 
the  meeting  states  that  James  P.  Taylor  of  Saxtons  River  was 
secretary  pro  tern.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  more 
enthusiastic  booster  for  Vermont  than  Mr.  Taylor,  a  man  of  tire- 
less energy,  of  boundless  faith  in  the  future  of  Vermont,  and  with 
an  optimism  that  is  contagious.  Vermont  owes  a  debt  to  this  man 
that  money  can  never  repay.  The  first  president  of  the  association 
was  Guy  W.  Bailey  of  Essex  Junction,  the  vice-presidents  being 
Theodore  N.  Vail  of  Lyndon,  Henry  Holt  of  Burlington  and  Frank 
D.  White  of  Rutland.  Charles  H.  Forbush  of  Springfield  was 
the  first  treasurer  with  these  directors:  Frank  H.  Brooks  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Clarence  P.  Cowles  of  Burlington,  Rev.  J.  H.  Scheurle 
of  Hartford,  E.  L.  Sibley  of  Bennington,  Walter  H.  Crockett  of 
Montpelier.  At  the  future  annual  gatherings  of  this  organization 
there  was  always  a  large  attendance  as  Secretary  Taylor  always 
had  as  speakers  some  of  the  most  prominent  Vermonters  in  the 
country.  It  was  at  the  Brattleboro  meeting  in  1915  that  Theodore 
N.  Vail  gave  a  notable  address  speaking  of  railroad  transportation, 
the  educational  program  with  which  as  a  special  investigator  he 
was  very  familiar,  and  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  Vermont.  He 
had   just   come   back  to   his  adopted   State   from   an   extended   stay 
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in  the  South  and  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  Vermont, 
where  "you  can  sleep  at  night  and  wake  in  the  morning  fresh  and 
vigorous."  At  the  Burlington  meeting  the  speakers  were  Charles 
A.  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Editor 
George  Harvey  of  the  "North  American  Review."  The  objects  of 
this  useful  organization  were  "To  forward  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  to  foster  its  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  and  to  promote  the  common 
welfare  of  its  citizens."  In  an  existence  of  some  twelve  years  it 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  purposes. 

Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce — With  James  P.   Taylor 
continuing    as   secretary    the    new    organization    has    functioned    as 
smoothly  as  a  delicate  machine,  being  the  power  behind  the  throne 
in   many   of   the   progressive   policies  adopted   by   the   State.   T.    B. 
Wright   of   Burlington   was   its   first   president   when    the    Chamber 
organized  in   1925  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  its   existence  it 
maintained    headquarters    at    Burlington.      Its    next   president   was 
F.  D.  Abernethy  of  Burlington.     Among  the  accomplishments  under 
the  regime  of  President  L.  P.  Thayer  it  coordinated  with  the  various 
agencies   that  were   responsible   for   the   publicity   campaign   in   the 
State.     Two  attractive  folders  were  issued  and  widely  distributed — 
"All  Vermont  Is  Inviting"  and  "Golfing  on  the  Greens  of  Vermont." 
Under  the  presidency  of   Leo   F.  Willson  of  St.   Albans   the  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  were  moved  to  St.  Albans  and  Harold 
E.  French  engaged  as  field  secretary,  a  young  man  of  energy,  re- 
sourcefulness and  ability.     In  1926    a    bulletin    was    published    en- 
titled "Vermont  Progress,"  which  is  true  to  its  name.     The  "Ver- 
mont Specials"  were  always  actively  supported  by  the  State  Cham- 
ber.    It  tied  up  with  every  one  of  the  fifty  civic  organizations  in 
the  State,  thus  encouraging  weak  sisters,  and  in  one  instance  estab- 
lishing  a    new   one.      It    conducted    such    an    aggressive    campaign 
for   an    increased   gasoline   tax   that   in    at   least   one    State   besides 
Vermont    the    carefully    prepared    bulletins    and    statistics    compiled 
by  Secretary  Taylor  raised  the  tax  one  cent  a  gallon.     Its  insistent 
demand  for  more  hard-surfaced  roads  is  bearing  fruit  in  an  awakened 
public    sentiment   for    the   best   highways    in    the   world.      The    list 
of  speakers  that  Secretary  Taylor  has  brought  to  Vermont  audiences 
in  the  last  four  years  includes  presidents  of  three  great  railroads, 
the    Boston    &    Maine,    the    Canadian    Pacific    and    the    Canadian 
National;  Editor  E.  E.  Whiting  of  the  Boston  "Herald";  President 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  the  1929  gathering  Governor 
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Byrd  of  New  Hampshire  and  Governor  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire. 
These  officers  were  elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Mont- 
pelier:  President,  John  C.  Fox  of  Rutland;  District  Vice  Presidents, 
William  H.  Wills  of  Bennington,  Arthur  J.  Blackmer  of  Middle- 
bury,  Proctor  H.  Page  of  Hyde  Park,  Hazen  Stockwell  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Ezra  L.  White  of  Barre,  Edgar  R.  Brown  of  St.  Johnsbury; 
Treasurer,  Eben  Sutton  of  Burlington.  The  headquarters  of  the 
organization  are  now  in  the  Smith  Building  in  Rutland. 

The  Cooperative  Council — With  the  Governor  at  its  head  there 
was  organized  in  1925  a  group  of  men  who  in  a  semi-official  capa- 
city have  been  most  helpful  to  the  State.  "The  Council  consists, 
as  everyone  in  Vermont  knows,  of  representatives  of  the  State- 
wide agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  together  in  the  Vermont  Council  in  order  that  they 
may  to  some  extent  coordinate  their  activities  and  more  effectively 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  and 
economic  development  of  the  State."  As  soon  as  the  New  England 
Council  was  set  up  in  1926  the  Vermont  Cooperative  Council  co- 
ordinated in  all  the  constructive  work  of  the  larger  association 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1928  re-organized  by  admitting  as 
members  the  Vermont  members  of  the  New  England  Council,  so  that 
the  two  might  function  more  closely  and  by  electing  a  new  set  of  of- 
ficers. The  officers  elected  were:  E.  L.  Olney  of  Rutland,  chairman, 
representing  the  Associated  Industries  of  Vermont;  Leo  F.  Willson  of 
St.  Albans,  representing  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Smilie  of  Montpelier,  representing  the  Vermont 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  as  vice-chairman;  Nelson  Bailey  of 
Wells  River,  representing  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  as  Treas- 
urer; Howard  L.  Hindley  of  Rutland,  representing  the  Vermont 
Press  Association,  as  secretary.  The  latter  was  reelected.  Chairman 
Olney  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  executive  committee  officer. 

The  New  England  Council — This  organization  now  has  a  Ver- 
monter  at  its  head,  Former  Governor  Redfield  Proctor.  The  Ver- 
mont members  are :  Craig  '  O.  Burt  of  Stowe,  vice-president  and 
State  chairman;  E.  L.  Olney  of  Rutland,  secretary;  John  E.  Bab- 
bitt, Elmer  A.  Darling,  E.  S.  French,  Olin  D.  Gay,  E.  H.  Jones, 
Frank  E.  Langley,  J.  T.  Smith,  Levi  P.  Smith,  Ernest  H.  West, 
Leo  F.  Willson,  Stanley   C.  Wilson. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Vermont — This  is  an  organization, 
started   in  May,   1919,  by  means   of  which  the   industrial  concerns 
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of  the  State  are  able  to  combine  in  their  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
industry  itself  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  office  of  the  as- 
sociation is  maintained  at  Montpelier  from  which  point  of  vantage 
it  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  State,  and  by  the  collection  and  spread  of  correct 
information  enables  its  members  to  keep  advised  regarding  those 
proposals  that  may  directly  or  indirectly  most  affect  their  personal 
interests.  It  is  also  able  to  supply  information  to  members  of  the 
legislative  bodies  to  the  end  that  well  informed  legislation  may 
result.  In  the  Montpelier  office  there  is  a  most  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  State.  Approximately  seventy- 
five  firms  have  displayed  some  of  their  products  and  the  collection 
is  steadily  growing.  The  association  gathers  and  has  available  for 
the  use  of  its  members  valuable  information  regarding  national 
legislation,  freight  and  general  traffic  matters,  engineering  and  cost 
keeping  methods,  and  has  channels  of  information  open  that  will 
aid  in  the  solution  of  almost  any  business  problem  submitted  to  it. 
The  bulletin  service,  in  addition  to  covering  the  various  matters 
mentioned  above,  is  able  to  spread  much  in  the  way  of  business 
information  of  a  generally  valuable  character.  The  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Vermont  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  National  Industrial  Council,  through  whose 
offices  in  New  York  and  Washington  a  close  touch  is  kept  with 
affairs  of  interest  to  industry,  that  may  be  pending  in  Congress, 
and  whose  legal  and  technical  experts  are  ready  and  able  to  give 
advice.  The  membership  of  the  association  includes  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  manufacturers  in  Vermont.  Its  present  officers  are  as 
follows:  President,  A.  B.  Clark,  Readsboro ;  Vice  Presidents,  James 
F.  Dewey,  Quechee;  P.  F.  Hazen,  St.  Johnsbury,  Roy  L.  Patrick, 
Burlington;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Olney,  Rutland;  Secretary,  W.  L.  Mc- 
Kee,  Montpelier. 

Rotary  Founded  by  a  Vermonter — The  service  clubs  in  Vermont 
include  the  Rotary,  the  Exchange  and  the  Lions,  but  Rotary  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  clubs  and  deserves  especial  mention 
in  a  Vermont  history  as  its  founder  was  a  Vermonter.  Though 
not  born  in  Vermont  Paul  P.  Harris  came  to  Wallingford  when 
only  three  years  old  to  live  with  his  grandparents.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  and  young  manhood  in  this  village  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Though  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  Vermont  is  always  home  to  him  and  he  is  often 
a   welcome  visitor.     It  was   while   engaged   in   the   practice   of   law 
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in  the  western  city  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  an  organ- 
ization that  is  now  world-wide  in  its  membership.  With  three  others 
there  was  formed  in  Chicago  on  February  23,  1905,  the  first  Rotary 
Club.  The  name  was  suggested  because  the  meetings  were  held  in 
rotation  at  the  places  of  business  of  the  members.  More  and  more 
clubs  were  organized,  the  first  one  in  Vermont  being  started  at 
Rutland  in  1919.  Since  then  twenty-three  other  clubs  have  been 
formed — at  Barre,  Bellows  Falls,  Brandon,  Burlington,  Hardwick, 
Ludlow,  Lyndonville,  Middlebury,  Montpelier,  Morrisville,  New- 
port, Northfield,  Poultney,  Randolph,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Springfield,  Wallingford,  Wells  River- Woodsville,  West  Rutland, 
White  River  Junction,  Windsor  and  Woodstock.  The  little  brick 
house  in  the  village  of  Wallingford  where  Paul  Harris  spent  his 
early  days  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Vermont  Rotarians 
who  will  use  it  as  a  shrine  for  International  Rotary.  The  building  has 
been  restored  and  in  it  will  be  stored  pictures  and  other  mem- 
orabilia of  Rotary  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Vermonter  who 
founded  this  great  and  growing  organization.  The  State  educational 
department  will  establish  one  of  their  vocational  schools  at  Wall- 
ingford in  the  fall,  cooperating  with  the  local  plant  of  the  American 
Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  and  Vermont  Rotarians  have  tentative 
plans  to  give  a  Rotary  touch  to  this  school  as  recognition  of  the 
pioneer  and   present  service   of  the   man   that  founded  Rotary. 

National  Vermont  Association — As  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  of  Grafton,  had  in  some  thirty  years  official 
and  unofficial  touring  of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  as  a 
United  States  Minister  and  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  in  Washington,  met  innumerable  native  Vermonters 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  who  showed  great 
interest  in  the  old  State,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in  1924,  of  form- 
ing a  National  Vermont  Association.  In  various  trips  about  Ver- 
mont, in  1923-24-25,  he  proposed  the  idea  to  home  Vermonters 
and  asked  their  cooperation,  pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of 
securing  the  cooperation  of  all  Vermonters,  "outlanders,"  or  those 
who  resided  outside  the  State  but  were  either  natives  or  former 
residents,  and  "inlanders,"  residing  permanently  in  the  State,  in 
working  for   its   future   welfare   and   prosperity. 

His  efforts  met  with  most  enthusiastic  response  and,  by  the 
end  of  1926,  there  was  developed  an  active  membership  of  many 
thousands.  These  members  were  aroused  to  new  interest  in  the 
State,  including  revisiting  it,  doing  things  of  philanthropic   nature 
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for  their  home  towns  and  spreading  the  fame  of  Vermont  as  an  ideal 
State  to  visit  in  the  summer  time  or  in  which  to  have  summer  or 
permanent  homes.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  newly  invested  in 
State  and  town  local  improvements  and  in  causing  great  numbers 
of  people  to  go  to  Vermont  who  had  never  done  so  before. 

The  organization  and  work  grew  so  rapidly  under  Mr.  Barrett 
as  president  that  he,  on  account  of  other  demands  on  his  time,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  its  active  direction  and  turn  its  control  over  to 
others.  Unfortunately  this  change  worked  out  unhappily,  the  mem- 
bership fell  off,  and  active  usefulness  was  much  limited.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  National  Vermont  Association  has  large- 
ly failed  of  its  original  purpose,  but,  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  this 
year,  Mr.  Barrett  was  asked  to  take  charge  again  and  endeavor  to 
revive  it  and  make  it  a  powerful  organization  for  the  good  of  Ver- 
mont all  over  the  world.  He  is  now  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  time 
to  carry  out  this  purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  loyal  "outlanders," 
including  the  list  of  officers  and  honorary  members  who  are  given 
in  the  last  issue  for  1928-29  of  Walton's  Register.  Mr.  Barrett  esti- 
mates that  there  are  living  today,  outside  of  Vermont,  nearly  as 
many  native  Vermonters  and  former  residents  as  there  are  actual 
residents  in  the  State,  or  approximately  350,000.  If  they  can  be 
marshalled  to  cooperate  with  the  home  population  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  there  will  be  an  army  of  nearly  700,000  Vermonters 
working  in  its  behalf.  Such  an  influence,  it  is  needless  to  point  out, 
will  exercise  an  immeasurable  influence  on  the  future  of  the  State. 

The  Lions  Club  was  organized  in  Burlington  in  the  summer  of 
1924.  On  December  1,  1924,  Charter  Night  was  held  and  the  30 
charter  members  were  present.  The  following  have  served  as  presi- 
dents:  M.  G.  Clark,  Leon  Wilson,  Harry  Butler,  William  Finessy, 
and  H.  A.  Bailey.  The  incoming  president  will  be  Dr.  H.  F.  Tay- 
lor. The  general  activity  of  this  club,  aside  from  those  usually  inci- 
dent to  dinner  clubs,  is  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  good  will 
between  urban  and  rural  Vermont.  This  club  has  sponsored  boys' 
and  girls'  potato  clubs  and  chicken  clubs ;  contributed  to  the  work 
for  the  blind,  brought  to  Burlington  one  of  the  Around  The  World 
Fliers  with  his  movie  lecture,  and  is  now  on  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing aviation  signs  in  Burlington  and  vicinity.  It  is  the  only  Lions 
Club  in  Vermont. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Organized  in  the  United  States  in  1844,  work 
was   begun    in   Vermont   by    the    Young   Men's    Christian    Associa- 
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tion  as  early  as  1859  when  an  Association  was  started  at  Spring- 
field. When  the  international  convention  was  held  in  Montreal  in 
1867  there  were  twenty-two  delegates  from  Vermont  representing, 
besides  several  of  the  churches,  the  associations  from  Brandon,  Burl- 
ington, Rutland,  St.  Johnsbury  and  Waterbury.  The  delegates  pres- 
ent later  issued  a  call  for  the  first  annual  State  convention  at  Burl- 
ington on  October  8,  1867,  announcing  in  the  call  that  the  committee 
were  assured  that  Dwight  L.  Moody,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  would  be  present.  Mr.  Moody's  train  was  twenty- 
four  hours  late  but  he  was  met  at  the  station  by  Governor  John 
B.  Page  and  the  organization  was  perfected.  In  the  Civil  War 
this  organization  functioned  by  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
Christian  commission.  Vermont  Association  men  quickly  volun- 
teered for  service  and  two  of  Vermont's  war  Governors  served 
on  the  national  organization — John  Gregory  Smith  and  Erastus 
Fairbanks.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  quick  to  render  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  of  Burl- 
ington was  a  member  of  the  national  committee.  Before  the  World 
War  the  State  committee  voted  to  have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  near  the 
military  encampment  and  one  was  located  on  the  Williston  road 
near  Burlington  and  most  successfully  managed.  When  the  First 
Vermont  Regiment  was  on  the  Mexican  border  Harry  H.  Brown 
acted  as  secretary  at  this  welcome  addition  to  the  camp.  When  the 
Vermont  National  Guard  were  called  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen  in  the 
spring  of  1917  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  promptly  erected  a  building 
for  their  use.  Secretary  Byron  N.  Clark  presided  at  the  dedica- 
tion. After  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  there  were 
over  one  hundred  men  and  women  of  this  State  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  either  in  this  country  or  overseas. 
Because  special  mention  has  been  made  of  the  activities  during 
our  country's  wars  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  organization 
was  not  overseas.  The  Association  made  a  splendid  record  in  the 
money  raised  for  its  war  work.  In  the  first  two  war  drives  the 
people  of  Vermont  gave  $166,303.78.  In  the  last  drive  for  the 
united  war  work  service  the  people  contributed  $766,543.68,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $932,847.46.  In  the  historical  address  at  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  Professor  George  H.  Perkins  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  well  said : 

The  real  history  is  not  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  nor  can  it  be  told  in  words. 
That  which  is  real  in  the  highest  sense  is  spiritual  and  unseen.  Its  story  is 
told  in  a  still  small  voice,  unheard  by  most  and  yet  it.  shall  echo  through  the 
years  as  it  has  done,  influencing  many  a  life,  blessing  many  a  soul. 
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For  twenty-eight  summers  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  maintained 
a  boys'  camp  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Camp  Abnaki, 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Over  five  hundred  boys  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  enjoying 
life  at  this  attractive  camp  in  1928.  This  is  a  place  where  boys 
are  busy  doing  worthwhile  things,  active  in  outdoor  sports  and 
developing  themselves  socially,  educationally,  physically  and  spirit- 
ually. The  camp  is  well  equipped  with  buildings  and  furnishings, 
boats,  swimming  outfits,  eight  tennis  courts,  and  everything  else 
needed  to  carry  on  a  first-class  camp.  An  annual  conference  for 
older  boys  has  been  held  for  sixteen  years.  The  last  one  in  Burl- 
ington was  attended  by  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  rep- 
resenting sixteen  denominations — Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew. 
These  conferences  have  been  addressed  by  the  leaders  of  boys' 
work  in  the  Nation  and  the  decisions  made  by  the  boys,  whose 
ages  range  from  15  to  20,  show  conclusively  the  great  value  of  these 
gatherings. 

From  1909  until  his  death  on  May  30,  1929,  Byron  N.  Clark 
was  State  Secretary  with  offices  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in 
Burlington  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago.  "Dad"  Clark, 
as  he  was  known  by  every  boy  in  Vermont,  was  a  father  to  every 
boy  and  greatly  beloved.  He  was  the  founder  of  Camp  Abnaki 
and  its  leading  spirit  through  the  years.  Of  the  many  tributes 
paid  to  him  by  individuals  and  the  press,  this  from  the  Barre  "Times" 
is    selected : 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  vital  force  in  many  other  organizations  and  was  promi- 
nent in  various  forms  of  endeavor,  not  the  least  of  which  was  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  during  the  World  War  when  he  went  overseas.  His  life  gave  a  valuable 
impress  on  all  the  matters  in  which  he  came  in  contact,  and  it  is  easily  safe  to 
say  in  his  case  that  the  world  has  been  bettered  by  his  life  and  his  service. 

Besides  the  State  Committee  headquarters  at  Burlington  there  are 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations  at  Bennington  and  Burlington,  a 
Railroad  Association  at  Alburg,  the  Windsor  County  Association, 
and  organizations  at  Vermont  Academy,  Montpelier  Seminary,  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Troy  Conference  Academy,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont,  as  well  as  Hi-Y  Clubs  at  Barton,  Burlington  and  Enosburg 
Falls. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hurd 
of  White  River  Junction  the  Windsor  County  Association  among 
its  activities  maintains  Camp  Billings  at  Lake  Fairlee.  The  gift 
of  the  Billings  family  of  Woodstock,  this  camp  makes  a  fine  place 
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for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Windsor  County  and  is  as  well  equipped 
as  many  of  the  private   camps. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Under  the  sympathetic  and  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Marion  Gary,  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dodge  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Leavens,  the  "Y"  for  women  is  doing  a  most  con- 
structive work  in  the  State.  An  older  girls'  conference  is  held 
annually  and  Camp  Hochelaga  at  South  Hero  on  Lake  Champlain 
opens  June  27,  1929,  for  its  tenth  season.  Miss  Leavens  will  be 
the  director  with  fourteen  counselors.  The  Fletcher  farms,  so- 
called  in  Cavendish,  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  memory  of  Former  Governor  Allen 
M.  Fletcher  by  his  widow  and  daughters.  The  property  consists 
of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  two  large  dwelling  houses  and  several 
commodious  barns.  A  summer  school  to  train  secretaries  for  girls' 
work  will  be  established  here  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Her- 
ring of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM 

Topographical  changes  usually  require  ages  in  the  making.  In 
recent  years  man  has  reduced  the  slow  processes  of  nature  and 
made  lakes  where  none  existed,  but  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  tried 
to  reverse  the  process  and  created  pastures  where  ponds  had  been. 
A  remarkable  example  of  the  latter-mentioned  operation  occurred 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  when  an  attempt  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  drainage  waters 
of  a  lake  resulted  in  the  whole  body  of  water  running  away,  leaving 
in  its  stead  what  is  now  a  splendid  long  and  wide  stretch  of 
meadow  land.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  State  in  Orleans  County 
will  show  the  town  of  Glover  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  small 
streams  which  flow  in  all  directions.  The  rainfall  upon  this  small 
area  may  reach  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Connecticut,  or  by 
several  routes  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  and  flow  many  miles  north 
and  east  before  mingling  with  the  ocean.  This  small  part  of  Ver- 
mont is  one  of  the  high  divides,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level ;  some  authorities  say  that  Greensboro,  the  neighboring 
town  to  Glover,  has  the  highest  cultivated  land  in  Vermont, — and 
no  pun  is  intended. 

Long  Pond — Lying  between  Glover  and  Greensboro,  previous 
to  June  6,  1810,  was  Long  Pond,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  nearly 
two  miles  long,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  possibly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  with  a  mean  depth 
of  half  that  much.  A  civil  engineer,  who  surveyed  the  bed  of  the 
former  pond,  estimated  that  the  amount  of  the  water  it  contained 
must  have  been  only  twenty-two  millions  less  than  two  billion  gal- 
lons (1,988,000,000).  The  east  and  west  shores  of  Long  Pond  were 
steep ;  to  the  north  and  south,  low.  At  the  southern  end,  in  Greens- 
boro, the  pond  was  shallow  and  its  outlet  straggled  through  almost 
level  land  to  become  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Lamoille  River.  At 
the  northeastern  end  was  a  little  valley,  not  much  above  the  level  of 
the  pond,  which  extended  for  about  twenty  rods  before  dropping 
abruptly  to  "Mud  Pond"  which  formed  a  headwater  of  the  Barton 
River.  Mud  Pond  was  something  more  than  half  the  size  of  Long. 
Very  little  of  the  land  had  settlers  upon  it  in  this  region,  in  1810, 
and  what  few  there  were  had  located  along  the  Barton  River. 

Vt. — 55 
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Improving  on  Nature — Aaron  Wilson  had  erected  a  sawmill 
below  Mud  Pond  just  south  of  the  present  village  of  Barton,  and 
had  a  grist-mill  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  stream.  There  were 
a  few  bridges  over  the  river  between  Long  Pond  and  Lake  Mera- 
phremagog,  a  few  clearings,  and  unfortunately  for  the  after  peace 
of  the  region,  the  sawmill  of  one  Blodgett.  The  spring  of  1810 
had  been  very  dry  and  all  streams  were  low.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
trouble  in  running  his  mills,  and  the  oft-discussed  plan  of  reversing 
the  drainage  of  Long  Pond  was  considered  again.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  small  channel  cut  across  the  low  land  at  the  north  of 
the  pond,  and  the  flow  into  Mud  Pond  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  as  many  mills  down  the  Barton  as  settlers  cared 
to  construct.  The  matter  was  talked  over  by  the  pioneers  of  Barton, 
Sheffield,  Wheelock  and  Glover,  all  of  whom  were  dependent  upon 
Wilson's  Mills.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  deciding  upon 
a  "bee"  to  be  held  on  June  6,  because  it  was  an  election  day  in 
New  Hampshire  and  therefore  a  holiday,  the  citizens  to  gather 
in  the  morning  with  tools  at  the  north  end  of  Long  Pond,  with 
Wilson  to  direct  the  work  and  supply  the  "spirits"  without  which 
such  an  occasion  could  not  be  held. 

The  Runaway — About  sixty  men  and  boys  arrived  at  the  Pond 
about  eight  o'clock  and  began  digging  the  ditch  across  the  low 
land.  Starting  a  few  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  a  shallow  canal  was 
soon  completed  down  to  "hardpan";  then  the  little  dyke  was  broken 
down  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  in  the  ditch.  It  was  but  a 
trickle  of  few  inches  in  depth  and  something  over  a  yard  wide. 
Instead  of  moving  across  the  hard  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  water 
broke  through  it  and  began  to  disappear  in  the  sand  beneath.  Soon 
a  hole  appeared  behind  the  crust  and  a  deep  rumbling  sound  was 
heard.  The  hole  spread  and  deepened  leaving  a  shell  perhaps  fifty 
feet  acting  as  a  dyke  to  hold  back  the  waters  of  the  pond.  Sud- 
denly this  gave  way  with  a  great  noise  and  out  rushed  the  waters  of 
Long  Pond  in  a  self-cut  channel  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  a 
hundred  deep.  So  rapidly  was  the  soil  cut  away  that  the  men  ran 
for  their  lives  to  high  ground  from  which  they  saw  the  pond  go 
out  in  a  boiling  torrent  even  as  they  gazed  upon  their  effort  to 
improve  upon  nature.  In  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  a  two-mile 
lake  had  disappeared;  more  than  a  billion  gallons  of  water  had 
been  turned  loose  in  a  narrow  valley.  A  great  area  of  mud  re- 
mained but  even  this  flowed  on  down  after  the  runaway  waters. 

The  torrent  tore  through  Mud  Pond  and  destroyed  most  of  it. 
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Proceeding  down  the  valley  it  ripped  great  trees  from  the  forest  and 
bore  them  on  in  tangled  masses  which  retarded  the  flow  only  to 
have  the  waters  gouge  out  great  gulleys  and  hurry  on.  Suddenly 
men  realized  that  Wilson,  or  his  wife,  were  in  his  mill  below  and 
must  inevitably  be  destroyed  with  his  mill  if  not  warned.  They 
started  to  run,  but  Spencer  Chamberlain,  a  tall  wiry  man,  fleet 
as  a  deer  and  enduring,  ran  his  epic  race  with  the  flood.  "He 
reached  the  Wilson  mill  none  too  soon,  for  the  miller,  in  the  sound 
of  his  grinding  corn,  had  not  heard  the  roar  of  the  approaching 
waters.  Chamberlain  and  the  miller  each  seized  a  bag  of  meal 
and  rushed  for  the  hills.  The  water  soon  overtook  them  and  they 
were  glad  to  drop  the  meal ;  a  horse  was  hitched  near  the  grist- 
mill, but  nothing  was  ever  seen  of  him,  nor  has  any  part  of  the 
mill  been  found  to  this  day."  Today  one  can  see  what  may  have 
been  the  foundations  of  a  mill,  and  indications  of  a  mill  race  which 
may  be  the  remains  of  "Wilson's  mills — but  no  one  knows. 

The  Aftermath — Most  of  the  clearings  and  the  buildings  farther 
down  stream  were  away  from  the  river,  so  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  sand  deposited  by  the  stream  in  a  cedar  swamp  made  the 
present  village  of  Glover  possible  of  settlement.  Near  what  is  now 
Barton,  trees  and  mud  were  left  in  such  an  unholy  mess  that  here 
and  elsewhere  where  the  uprooted  trees  had  been  deposited  and 
partially  covered,  it  was  the  custom  for  some  years  for  the  passerby 
to  set  fire  to  the  piles  so  that  they  might  burn  as  far  as  the  earth 
covering  would  allow,  to  be  fired  again  when  the  rainfall  had  ex- 
posed more  of  the  wood.  This  was  the  only  way  of  clearing  the 
land  of  the  debris  left  by  the  waters  of  the  runaway  pond.  The  flood 
reached  Lake  Memphremagog  after  sunset,  having  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of   twenty-three    miles    in    four   hours. 

One  of  the  losers  in  the  ill-starred  effort  to  improve  the  power 
situation  in  Barton  valley  was  David  Blodgett,  who  owned  a  saw- 
mill, built  by  General  William  Barton,  founder  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  Blodgett  brought  suit  against  the  principal  actors  in  the 
cutting  of  the  ditch  which  started  the  trouble,  to  secure  payment 
for  his  losses.  The  greater  number  of  the  defendants  had  suffered 
in  the  disaster  and  were  in  no  position  to  stand  suit,  but  they 
tried  to  make  a  settlement  out  of  court.  Blodgett  refused  and 
David  Bragg  determined  to  plead  with  him  for  a  compromise. 
His  services  were  rather  feared,  however,  for  Bragg  had  a  high 
temper  and  might  lose  it  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned.  Bragg 
held  himself  in  check,  for  a  while,  when  Blodgett  refused  to  listen  to 
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argument  or  pleading,  but  finally  burst  out,  "Help  yourself  then, 
you  blankety  Bartimeus,  we've  got  two  more  ponds  in  Glover  on 
higher  ground  than  that, — we'll  let  them  both  out  and  drown  you  out 
as  quick  as  we  would  a  lot  of  blankety-blank  woodchucks."  The 
suit  was  never  tried. 

A  much  traveled  road  leads  along  what  was  once  Long  Pond, 
and  through  the  valley  which  its  waters  carved  for  its  runaway.  The 
whole  affair  was  both  curious  and  unprecedented.  It  was  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  pioneers  of  the  region,  but  really  a  fortunate  event. 
The  harm  that  it  wrought  was  but  little.  Had  the  slight  and  decep- 
tively north  dyke  held  until  modern  times,  say  up  to  the  time  of 
the  flood  of  1927,  and  then  given  way  as  it  must  surely  have  done 
eventually,  what  havoc  it  would  have  wrought  in  Glover,  Bar- 
ton, Orleans  and  Newport !  The  tampering  with  nature,  the  digging 
of  a  little  ditch,  saved  an  immense  amount  of  later-day  property, 
hundreds  of  lives,  not  to  mention  beautiful  properties  and  homes 
over  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  and  more  from  Long  Pond  to  Lake 
Memphremagog. 

J.  Burton,  One  of  Makers  of  Early  Vermont  History — In  the  lit- 
tle cemetery  at  Norwich,  where  one  enters  through  an  artistic 
wooden  gate  flanked  with  cobblestone  posts  and  a  wall  of  the  same 
material  covered  with  woodbine  and  blossoming  roses,  one  comes 
in  a  few  steps  to  the  grave  that  is  the  Mecca  of  Dartmouth  students 
and  alumni  as  well  as  the  resting  place  of  a  great  Vermonter — 
Jacob  Burton.  For  over  a  century  his  grave  was  marked  by  a  stone 
slab  whose  lettering  had  been  almost  obliterated,  but  lately  two 
men  interested  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  this  great  man  erected 
over  the  grave  a  fine  slab  of  slate  which  rests  on  the  ground  in  a 
three  by  five  foot  space.  On  this  slab  an  Italian  granite  cutter 
from  Barre  cut  the  following  inscription  in  letters  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read : 

Hon.  Jacob  Burton,  b.  Sept.   11, 
1715,  Preston,  Conn.  D.  June  12, 
1798,  Norwich,  Vt,  in  his  82d 
year.     A  founder  of  this  town,   1764 
-1765.     One  of  the  five  framers 
of  Vermont's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Jan.,   1777.     Member  of 
the   June,   July  and   Dec.   conven- 
tions, 1777,  which  adopted  the 
name  Vermont  and  the  state  con- 
stitution of  which  he  was  a  sign- 
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er.     Norwich  representative  in 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont, 1778.     Judge  in  the  Court 
of  Newburyshire,  town  supervisor 
and  first  selectman,   In  his  house 
(the  first  framehouse  erected  in 
town)  was  held  the  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,  1770,  at  which  the  location 
of  that  institution  was  decided 
upon  and  to  which  he  donated 
67  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Burton's  daughter  married  Alden  Spooner  of  Windsor,  the 
founder  of  the  Vermont  "Journal"  and  owner  of  the  printing  press 
that  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  State  House. 

When  Ethan  Allen  Was  "Short"— A  fine  letter  of  Ethan  Allen 
in  two  pages,  folio,  was  sold  in  1926  from  the  Manning  collection  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries'  auction  for  $540.  The  letter  is  dated,  "Sun- 
derland, 5th  of  August,  1784,"  and  was  written  to  Mr.  Van  Shack  of 
Richmond  in  which  the  Vermont  hero  frankly  asks  for  a  loan  of 
500  pounds  as  he  is  short  of  ready  cash.  The  writer  leads  up  to 
his  request  by  a  discussion  of  political  affairs  and  says  on  the  letter, 
"Prejudices  have  nearly  subsided,  property  and  the  independence  of 
this  State  are  our  main  objects,  you  well  know,  Sir,  that  confedera- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  the  time  of  peace  is  the  same  as 
taxation  which  occasioned  the  late  war,  Heaven  guarded  Vermont, 
why  then  should  we  pay  the  Continental  debt  or  any  part  of  it." 

In  closing  Mr.  Allen  frankly  asks  for  a  loan  in  the  following 
quaint  language : 

Mr.  Savage  in  conversation  with  me  among  other  topics  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  your  brother  in  England  has  proposed  to  send  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  your  care  to  be  loaned  in  America  on  good  security  if  so  and  I 
should  be  to  give  it  I  would  be  glad  to  hire  a  considerable  sum  a  lesser  would 
do  my  turn.  My  Landed  Interest  at  present  does  not  fetch  cash  therefore  if  you 
or  your  Brother  have  any  to  let  on  usury  I  earnestly  desire  that  I  may  have 
the  privilege  of  hiring  some  be  it  more  or  less  as  like,  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  I.  Lernickerbacor  the  bearer  of  this  will  further  negotiate  the  business. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient 
Humle  Sevt 

Ethan   Allen. 

An  Old  Masonic  Shrine — On  the  State  road  from  Felchville  to 
Woodstock  is  the  seed  house  of  Budd  D.  Hawkins,  one  of  Vermont's 
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most  noted  Masonic  Shrines.  The  old  tavern  sign  is  still  preserved 
by  Abel  Amsden's  grandson,  Budd  D.  Hawkins,  and  is  a  well-worn 
board,  elliptical  in  shape,  about  five  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter. At  the  top  are  seventeen  stars,  representing  the  number 
of  States  in  the  Union,  and  beneath  is  a  well-carved  American 
eagle.  Below  are  the  Masonic  emblems,  the  square  and  compass, 
and  at  the  bottom  in  large  letters  "A.  Amsden's  Tavern."  Tacked 
on  this  rare  sign  is  the  following  typewritten  explanation : 

This  sign,  which  is  now  in  two  parts,  hung  for  several  years  at  the  en- 
trance of  Abel  Amsden's  Tavern,  known  in  later  years  as  the  Blood  place,  and 
still  standing  about  one-half  mile   above   Felchville. 

This  house  was  built  in  1815  by  Abel  Amsden,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Read- 
ing, and  he  kept  the  tavern  there  until  his  death  in  1828. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  in  this  house  he  built  a  Masonic  hall  and  meetings 
were  held  there  regularly  once  a  month  for  several  years  when  Masonry  was  in 
its  prime.  Masons  from  the  surrounding  towns  from  a  long  distance  met  regu- 
larly in  this  hall  and  there  was  no  more  popular  resort  anywhere  for  Masons 
than  Abel  Amsden's  hall.  The  square  and  compass,  symbols  of  Masonry,  are. 
seen  to  this  day  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  old  hall  the  same  as  on  this  old 
tavern    sign. 

The  square  and  compass  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  East  in 
the  old  hall  that  has  seen  many  interesting  and  profitable  sessions 
of  the  members  of  a  great  fraternity. 

Church  Bells  in  Vermont  and  Elsewhere — A  Canadian  writer  has 
written  a  valuable  and  interesting  brochure  on  early  Quebec  history 
by  telling  the  story  of  old  church  bells.  No  doubt  a  similar  thing 
could  be  done  with  Vermont  history.  A  beginning  could  be  made  with 
the  bell  brought  through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Ste.  Anne  on  Isle  La 
Motte  in  1666-67,  where  the  first  church  edifice  in  what  is  now 
Vermont  was  erected,  and  whose  sweet  tone  surprised  and  delighted 
the  Indians.  Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  "Bell  of  St.  Regis" 
which  recounted  in  one  of  its  many  versions  that  at  Deerfield  was 
hung  a  bell  which  had  been  destined  to  ring  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  Quebec  but  had  been  captured  and  sent  to  its  Massachusetts 
meeting-house.  The  explanation  is  given,  and  the  excuse,  that  the 
raid  made  upon  Deerfield  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  his  white  com- 
panions and  "Christian"  Indians,  in  1704,  was  to  seize  that  bell  and 
convey  it  to  its  proper  home  in  the  North.  Quite  a  charming  yarn 
is  made  of  the  journey  of  the  bell  through  the  Vermont  wilderness, 
how  when  night  had  come  the  aborigines  would  untie  the  clapper 
and  softly  tap  the  trophy  to  hear  it  sing,  and  how  with  pride  and 
devoutness  the  bell  was  mounted  in  the  St.  Regis  chapel.     It  quite 
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stirs  the  imagination  to  think  that  the  mellow  tones  of  a  church  bell 
rang  through  the  forests  of  our  State  long  before  those  of  the  pio- 
neers pealed  forth  their  summons  to  religious  worship;  that  it  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Iroquois  braves  who  had  massacred  a 
settlement  in  order  to  secure  the  treasured  symbol.  However — 
there  is  little  reason  for  believing  that  the  Deerfield  church  had  a 
bell,  or  that  there  was  a  chapel  at  St.  Regis  at  that  early  period. 
And  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  either  white  men  or  Indians 
would  journey  far  in  the  late  winter  to  capture  a  bell,  no  matter 
how  precious,  or  that  any  would  risk  their  lives  while  escaping  to 
drag  such  a  burden  through  the  woods  to  Canada.  On  the  other 
hand  visitors  to  Caughawaga,  the  Indian  settlement  not  far  outside 
Montreal,  can  be  shown  the  bell  in  question,  or  a  bell. 

Rather  better  substantiated  is  the  story  about  a  bell  which 
hung,  and  probably  still  hangs,  in  the  belfry  of  a  church  in  Morris- 
ville.  During  the  Civil  War,  so  great  was  the  need  of  a  besieged 
New  Orleans  of  Louisiana  that  General  Beauregard  begged  that 
all  the  bells  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  which  could  be 
spared  might  be  sent  to  the  foundry  to  be  cast  into  cannon.  The 
city  was  captured  by  General  Ben  Butler  before  the  transformation 
had  been  brought  about  and  General  Butler,  with  true  Yankee 
thrift,  collected  the  bells  and  sent  them  to  Boston  to  be  sold.  The 
lot  sold  for  some  $30,000  and  the  most  of  it  found  its  way  to  the 
melting  pot.  Three  bells  were  saved,  all  of  which  quite  probably 
are  still  in  service.  One  was  sent  to  Ayer,  Massachusetts ;  a  second 
to  Canton,  of  that  same  State;  and  the  third  of  the  bells  came  to 
Morrisville. 

Horace  Ward  Bailey,  a  true  blue  Vermoiiter,  being  interested  in 
the  tale  of  the  Butler  bells,  published  an  account  of  them  in  1910 
and  asked  to  be  informed  whether  the  story  of  the  Morrisville  bell 
had  a  foundation  in  fact.     He  received  this  answer: 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

Your  letter  caused  me  to  ascend  five  sets  of  steps  of  stairs,  covered 
with  the  ordure  of  doves  and  the  spiritual  dust  of  many  sanctified  years,  in  order 
to  get  a  close  sight  of  the  historic  bell.  I  wish  you  had  taken  the  trip  with  me. 
It  is  all  true. 

The  bell  was  taken  from  New  Orleans  by  General  Butler  and  was 
purchased  by  this  church  in  Boston  soon  after  the  war.  The  casting  bears  the 
date  1859  and  the  bell  itself  is  a  work  of  art,  being  embellished  profusely  with 
cherubs,  harps,  lyres,  and  many  other  heavenly  symbols  of  which  you,  I  am 
sure,  if  not  myself,  will  later  have  intimate  knowledge. 

How  a  Bell  Saved  a  Meeting-house  Site — Tourists  on  the  sight- 
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ly  road  to  Willoughby  Lake  will  see  in  the  corner  of  a  lot  in  West 
Burke  village  an  old  church  bell  which  if  its  tongue  could  speak 
would  tell  a  history  of  its  own.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Univer- 
salist  church  burned  on  this  site  and  nothing  was  saved  but  the 
bell,  the  organ  and  the  pulpit  furnishings.  When  the  property  was 
originally  given  to  the  Universalist  society  Joel  Trull  provided  in 
the  deed  that  if  the  land  was  ever  abandoned  for  religious  purposes 
the  property  should  revert  to  the  Trull  heirs.  So  for  over  half  a 
century  the  bell  was  left  in  the  lot  where  on  September  25,  1926, 
was  dedicated  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  village  library,  community 
house  and  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Universalists  of  that  village. 
The  fine  building  was  largely  built  by  a  gift  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars from  William  W.  Marshall,  a  resident  of  Hardwick  but  a  native 
of  West  Burke  village. 

Saving  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse — Largely  through  the  enter- 
prise of  Charles  H.  Goss  of  St.  Johnsbury  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
on  the  east  side  of  Stannard  Mountain  in  Mr.  Goss'  native  town 
of  Wheelock  has  been  transformed  into  a  community  house  where 
every  summer  several  hundred  of  the  alumni  of  the  country  school 
started  on  the  site  in  1807  foregather  to  recount  their  happy  child- 
hood days.  The  first  schoolhouse  only  brought  $15  when  it  was 
sold  in  1860  and  the  original  cost  of  the  present  structure  was  only 
$414.11.  But  the  Old  Red  Schoolhouse  Association  raised  two  thou- 
sand dollars  twenty  years  ago  and  now  it  is  a  fine  little  community 
shrine.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  who  taught  the 
seven  hundred  pupils  in  the  thirty-four  years  of  the  school's  exist- 
ence two  are  at  the  head  of  Vermont  educational  institutions,  Prin- 
cipal O.  D.  Mathewson  at  Lyndon  Institute  and  Miss  Carolyn  S. 
Woodruff  of  the  Teacher  Training  School  at  Castleton. 

A  Vermonter's  Creed — 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  VERMONT:  in  the  glory  of  her  mountains 
and  the  richness  of  her  valleys;  in  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  her 
lakes  and  streams. 

WE  BELIEVE  in  the  people  of  Vermont:  in  their  honor  and 
their  vigor,  in  their  passion  to  begin,  their  steady  resolution  to  com- 
plete large  affairs  in  peace  and  war. 

WE  BELIEVE  in  the  name  Vermont:  forever  symbol  of  the 
best  in  fruits  of  field,  and  arts  of  shop  and  gifts  of  mine,  in  men  and 
the  deeds  men  do. 

WE  PLEDGE  that  by  thought  and  act  we  will  magnify  our 
State   and  the  life  of  our  people;   bind  our   scattered   valleys   with 
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easy  roads  and  with  inviting  paths  through  mountain  fastnesses; 
put  our  streams  to  labor  that  our  sons  may  work  at  home ;  aid  na- 
ture with  such  wise  skill  that  far-distant  peoples  may  share  her 
bounties;  open  with  welcoming  hospitality  the  pleasures  of  our 
land  to  all  who  seek  new  life  in  body  and  mind. 

WE  PLEDGE  that  as  our  fathers  won  freedom,  so  we  and  our 
children  will  win  perfect  unity  for  the  people  of  our  State,  make  the 
common  life  ever  richer  in  its  regards,  and  render  ever  larger  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  with  which  Vermont  has  cast  her  lot. — James  P. 
Taylor. 

Vermont's  Crop  Production  Compared  with  Iowa — "Although 
known  as  a  dairying  State,  Vermont  leads  the  country  in  fertility 
of  soil  for  certain  standard  crops. 

"In  growing  potatoes,  Vermont  not  only  leads  in  quality  of  seed 
potatoes,  but  produces  an  average  of  110  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  of  87.9  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  aver- 
age of  Iowa  is  only  42  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"Vermont  soil  equals  Iowa  soil  in  growing  oats,  both  States 
yielding  34  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  a  national  average  of  28.9 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

"Vermont  leads  Iowa  in  barley  and  rye  yield  per  acre  and  the 
United  States  in  both.  In  hay  it  almost  equals  the  average  of  Iowa 
and  the  United  States. 

"In  wheat,  one  of  Vermont's  minor  crops,  we  produce  the  re- 
markable average  of  21  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  average  of  the  United 
States  and  Iowa  being  only  9  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"Buckwheat,  an  important  Vermont  crop,  yields  29  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  this  State,  21.3  bushels  average  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  and  17  bushels  per  acre  in  Iowa. 

"The  average  value  per  acre  of  seven  staple  crops  was  $39.30  per 
acre;  for  the  country  as  a  whole  it  was  only  $22.01. 

"In  six  out  of  eight  standard  crops  Vermont  produces  more  per 
acre  than  Iowa  or  the  average  of  all  States  in  the  Union."— Rutland 
"Herald." 

Bismarck's  Toast  to  Vermont — Handsomely  framed  and  in  illu- 
minated text  with  the  State  seal  in  its  proper  coloring,  the  visitor 
to  the  Windsor  library  finds  this  remarkable  tribute  to  Vermonters 
by  a  great  German  statesman : 

In  the  year  1878  three  Americans  were  visiting  Prince  Bismarck 
at  his  residence  of  Friedrichsruhe.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Bismarck  said  to  them,  "I  would  like  to  give  you  my  idea  of  a  re- 
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public.  I  think  you  will  grant  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  student  of 
political  history.  My  idea  of  a  republic  is  a  little  State  in  the  north 
of  your  great  country,  the  smallest  of  the  New  England  States — 
Vermont." 

One  of  the  Americans  said,  "Not  Massachusetts?"  "Ah,  no," 
he  answered,  "Vermont  is  small  in  area,  of  slow  growth,  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  school  attendance  than  any  other  State ;  it  is  not 
devoted  to  manufactures,  not  so  much  farming  as  to  make  its  in- 
terests political,  owes  nothing  to  the  general  government,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  a  creditor  of  the  general  government  for  Civil  War 
expenses,  and  aims  primarily  and  purely  at  the  educational  and 
religious  evolution  of  each  individual.  Is  it  not  true,"  he  said,  "that 
this  little  State  keeps  its  senators  and  representatives  in  office  term 
after  term  until  they  die?"  And  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  Collamer 
and  Morrill  and  Edmunds. 

One  of  the  Americans  arose  and  said,  "Your  Excellency,  two 
of  us  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  one  of  us 
claims  that  State  as  his  birthplace."  Bismarck  himself  arose  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  should  be  most  proud  of  your  inheritance.  To  be 
a  Son  of  Vermont  is  glory  enough  for  the  greatest  citizen." 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  TOUR 

By  Mortimer  R.  Proctor-Roderic  M.  Olzendam. 
(Reprinted  from  a  Booklet  published  in  1917.) 

Vermont — Vermont,  the  Unspoiled  Land,  is  a  region  of  hills, 
valleys,  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  meadowlands,  mountains,  sturdy  men 
and  noble  women.  Within  the  borders  of  this  Commonwealth  one 
finds  Nature  unspoiled,  Nature  revealing  wondrous  beauty,  and  of- 
fering a  charming,  friendly  pleasure  ground  which  invites  most 
heartily  the  wanderer  and  explorer. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  rock, 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river, 

Of  mountains  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 

The    storm's    career,    the    lightning's    shock, 

My  own  green  land  forever. 

To  Our  Friends  From  Other  States — If  you  come  to  Vermont 
from  another  State,  we  welcome  you  most  cordially  into  the  heart 
of  Old  New  England,  into  Vermont,  the  Unspoiled  Land.  If  you 
are  a  city  dweller  and  like  to  get  away  now  and  then  from  the 
gods  of  the  valleys  and  come  in  touch  with  the  gods  of  the  hills ; 
if  you  enjoy  the  keen,  exhilarating  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a 
trip  through  the  mountains  or  beside  the  historic  shores  of  a  lake 
like  Champlain,  you  will  find  much  of  exceptional  interest  along 
the  route  of  the  Green  Mountain  Tour.  If  you  are  in  Vermont  for 
a  few  days  and  would  see  more  of  her  natural  charms  you  may  very 
conveniently  motor  over  a  section  of  the  Tour.  Each  division 
possesses  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  On  the  route  of  the 
Tour  you  will  come  into  personal  contact  with  people  who  are 
well  versed  in  things  historical  and  who  will  gladly  impart  to  you 
all  that  they  know  of  a  history  that  records  upon  its  pages  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  in  our  national  life  involving  names 
of  men  famous  the  world  over.  If  you  are  in  search  of  a  place  to 
enjoy  the  summer  months,  a  summer  home,  Vermont  offers  many 
desirable  locations,  either  in  the  farm  lands,  or  in  the  lake  regions, 
or  in  the  rugged  mountain  country.  In  motoring  over  the  Green 
Mountain  Tour  you  will  pass  many  sightly  places  where  a  sum- 
mer  spent   would   mean   pleasure   and   health    in   rounded    measure. 
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Golf,  tennis,  bathing,  sailing,  yachting,  motoring,  hunting,  fishing 
and  mountain  climbing,  all  can  be  enjoyed  in  Vermont,  the  Un- 
spoiled Land. 

Perhaps  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  friends  have  ever  been 
in  Vermont,  save  for  a  few  miles  over  the  Ideal  Tour  into  Man- 
chester and  across  the  State  and  away  into  the  White  Mountains. 
Then  if  you  come  into  Vermont,  you  will  be  an  Explorer  and  a 
Pathfinder  in  what  is  to  you  an  unknown  region.  If  you  enter 
Vermont  over  the  Ideal  Tour  do  not  end  your  journey  at  Man- 
chester, but  picking  up  the  Green  Mountain  Tour,  travel  on  for 
several  hundred  miles  and  see  for  yourself  the  natural,  historical 
and  the  many  other  attractions  centered  here  amidst  the  land  of 
Green  Mountains. 

To  the  People  of  Vermont — If  you  are  a  Vermonter,  then  the 
Green  Mountain  Tour  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
know  your  own  Commonwealth,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  men 
and  women  of  other  towns  and  counties  and  will  reveal  to  you 
many  things  about  Vermont,  which  it  was  never  before  your  privi- 
lege to  know.  You  will  be  able  to  see  in  eight  days  most  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  which  your  State  is  justly  proud.  Your 
wanderings  will  bring  to  you  many  new  ideas  and  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  your  shops,  your  mines  and  quarries,  your  fields 
and  woodlands  and  the  education  of  your  sons  and  daughters,  and 
schemes  for  the  beautification  and  improvement  of  your  cities  and 
towns  in  all  their  diverse  parts.  The  range  of  Green  Mountains, 
whence  the  State  derives  its  names  from  the  French,  Vert-Mont, 
meaning  Green  Mountains,  will  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  the 
East  and  West,  separating  you  from  your  nearby  neighbors,  but, 
crossed  by  excellent  highways,  it  will  become  a  gigantic  chain 
binding  into  perfect  Freedom  and  Solid  Unity,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South. 

You  in  turn  will  be  enabled  to  give  new  methods,  new  and  wider 
outlook  to  the  people  just  over  the  mountain,  your  fellow  Ver- 
monters.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  authors  of  this  booklet  that 
you  will  take  a  few  days'  vacation  each  summer  and  leaving  your 
cattle  and  fields,  your  shops  and  other  work  in  the  hands  of  your 
trusty  friend  and  neighbor,  come  to  know  Vermont,  the  Real  Ver- 
mont, from  Newport  to  Bennington. 

From  those  people  who  came  within  our  borders  from  other 
States  we  shall  learn  much  that  will  be  far-reaching  in  value  to  us 
and  our  children.  They  will  come  to  us  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ners   of   the   continent   and   even   from    other   nations.      Some    may 
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come  once,  some  twice,  and  some  we  trust  will  come  to  sojourn 
permanently  amongst  us,  either  for  the  summer  months  or  from 
season  to  season.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  come,  and  we 
shall  make  their  visit  a  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure.  They  are 
our  guests  and  we  shall  treat  them  with  the  courtesy,  helpfulness 
and   genuine  hospitality  for  which  Vermont  is  justly   famous. 

Fall  Touring — Vermont's  autumnal  beauties  are  manifold,  for 
when  the  mountains  are  aflame  with  gold  and  crimson,  when  the 
yellow  corn  stands  ready  to  be  gathered  into  barns,  when  days  are 
warm  and  nights  are  cool  there  is  an  exhilaration,  a  bracing  health- 
giving  power  in  Vermont,  the  Unspoiled  Land,  that  is  irresistible. 
The  Autumn  Tourist  over  the  Green  Mountain  Tour  will  find 
Vermont  a  gorgeous  picture.  The  evenings  spent  in  the  cheerful 
glow  of  a  cavernous  fire-place  in  a  Vermont  tavern  or  inn  will 
give  an  added  charm  to  the  day's  pleasure. 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  TOUR 

The  Green  Mountain  Tour  is  divided  into  eight  sections  which 
total  approximately  eight  hundred  miles.  Ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  given  each  day  to  enjoy  the  varied  attractions  along  the 
route. 

First  Day— Rutland  to  Brattleboro— State  and  Town  Roads— 90 

Miles.  The  first  day's  run  from  Rutland  to  Brattleboro — a  distance 
of  about  ninety  miles — is  by  way  of  Ira,  Middletown  Springs, 
Pawlet,  Dorset  and  Manchester,  the  first  objective  point,  distant 
from  Rutland  forty  miles.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
section  is  the  delightful  run  down  the  valley  from  Middletown 
Springs  to  Manchester.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Indian  Hill  in 
"Pawlet  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  that  natural  breastworks  of  rock  were  used  as 
a  shelter  from  the  enemy  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Israel 
Putnam."  Troops  were  stationed  here  during  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Dorset,  a  quaint  little  village,  was  organized  in  1774  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  location  of  the  first  marble  quarry  in  this  country. 
In  the  year  1785  the  quarry  was  first  opened.  Dorset  marble  was 
used  for  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Harvard  Medical  Col- 
lege and  other  public  buildings.  One  of  the  attractions  for  sum- 
mer visitors  is  the  Dorset  golf  links.  There  are  a  number  of 
pleasing  summer  cottages  here.  The  most  important  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  town  is    that    on    July    24,    1776,    the    first 
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constitutional  convention  of  Vermont  was  held  in  the  old  Cephas 
Kent  tavern  which  stood  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  village.  This 
convention  was  called  "to  consider  the  organization  of  Vermont 
as  a  free  and  independent  State."  "For  fourteen  years  Vermont 
was  a  free  and  independent  republic  and  during  much  of  that 
time  was  not  only  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors,  who  questioned  or  denied  her  right  to  in- 
dependent government."  A  marble  marker  erected  by  the  Vermont 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  tavern. 
Just  opposite  this  marker  across  the  valley  is  Owl's  Head,  altitude 
2,535  feet. 

Manchester  is  one  of  Vermont's  oldest  towns  having  been  or- 
ganized in  1776.  It  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  famous  summer  resorts  of  New  England.  The  main  street, 
shaded  by  giant  elms  and  bordered  with  marble  walks  is  very 
attractive.  The  Equinox  House  on  the  right,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
resort  hotels  in  the  country.  Here  in  bygone  days,  came  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  enjoy  health  and 
recreation.  The  Ekwanok  golf  course  is  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple to  be  the  finest  summer  course  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
these  gently  rolling  links  come  many  of  America's  best-known 
golf  players  in  July,  August  and  September.  Manchester  has  be- 
come widely  known  as  "The  Center  of  Summer  Golf."  Equinox 
Mountain,  altitude  3,816  feet,  rises  just  back  of  the  village. 

Between  Manchester  and  Townshend  there  is  a  choice  of  routes : 
one  by  way  of  Bondville  and  Jamaica,  and  the  other  by  way  of 
Stratton  Mountain,  altitude  3,859  feet.  The  former  route  is  the  one 
advised  at  the  present  time.  The  town  of  Jamaica,  where  for  twenty 
years  Ex-President  Taft's  grandfather  lived,  voted  in  1912  "to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  any  improvement 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more  made  on 
abandoned  farm  properties."  This  locality  contains  many  desirable 
sites  for  summer  homes  and  this  exemption  will  appeal  to  persons 
in   search  of  such  property. 

The  route  by  way  of  Stratton  Mountain  is  thru  Arlington,  Strat- 
ton, West  Wardsboro  and  Wardsboro.  For  fourteen  miles  the  road 
follows  Stratton  Mountain  brook  up  the  mountain  passing  two  de- 
serted lumbering  villages  to  an  altitude  of  2,700  feet.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  mountain  passes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  road  is  not  very  good. 

At  Arlington,  Ethan  Allen  lived  for  several  years.  His  first  wife 
and  two  of  his  children  are  buried  here.     This  was  also  the  home, 
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for  a  few  years,  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  Vermont's  first  Governor. 
A  marker  will  be  found  in  the  railroad  station  on  the  hill  at  the 
left  giving  points  of  historical  interest.  Just  west  of  the  station 
and  across  the  track  the  old  well  of  Ethan  Allen  may  be  seen. 

In  the  old  village  of  Stratton,  one  finds  the  little  meeting-house 
now  completely  deserted,  on  the  left,  the  parsonage  on  the  right 
and  several  other  houses  now  rapidly  decaying.  "During  the  fa- 
mous political  campaign  of  1840  the  Whigs  held  a  great  Harrison 
and  Tyler  rally  on  Stratton  Mountain.  Daniel  Webster  was  the 
principal  orator."  Fifteen  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  at- 
tended the  rally.  The  spot  where  the  great  meeting  was  held  has 
recently  been  marked  with  a  granite  boulder  placed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Stratton  Mountain  Club.  At  Townshend,  Aaron  Taft, 
Ex-President  Taft's  great-grandfather,  was  an  early  settler  and  Pres- 
ident Taft's  father,  Alphonso  Taft,  was  born  here. 

Roswell  M.  Field,  who  gained  national  reputation  by  instituting 
the  Dred  Scott  Case,  was  born  at  Newfane.  His  son,  Eugene  Field, 
the  famous  poet,  spent  many  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Newfane  and 
used  his  earlier  experiences  as  the  themes  of  a  number  of  his  well- 
known  verses.  Brattleboro  is  the  objective  point  of  the  First  Day's 
trip.  "In  1724  Fort  Dummer  was  erected  in  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  town."  Rudyard  Kipling  lived  in  Brattleboro  for  a  few 
years  and  it  was  there  that  he  married  a  Brattleboro  girl  and  there 
two  of  his  children  were  born.  In  his  Indian  bungalow,  "Naulahka," 
he  wrote  "Captains  Courageous."  Brattleboro  is  a  very  enterpris- 
ing and  up-to-date  town  of  7,600  population.  The  Vernon  dam, 
just  south  of  the  town,  furnishes  abundant  electric  power.  Among 
the  chief  industries  of  the  town  are :  the  Estey  Organ  Works,  and 
the  Fort  Dummer  Cotton  Mills. 

Second  Day — Brattleboro  to  Woodstock — Excellent  State  Roads 
—95  Miles. 

Practically  the  entire  second  day's  run  is  made  over  State  roads 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  objective  point  is 
Woodstock,  situated  among  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
From  Brattleboro  the  road  is  very  nearly  straight  until  the  village 
of  Westminster  is  reached.  Centered  at  Westminster  one  finds  a 
great  deal  of  very  interesting  history.  This  is  one  of  Vermont's 
oldest  towns.  Its  first  settlement,  commenced  in  1734,  was  aban- 
doned probably  on  account  of  war.  The  settlement  was  resumed 
again  in  1751.  "County  court  was  held  here  under  New  York  au- 
thority and  under  loyalist  domination.     The  party  opposed  to  New 
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York  and  favorable  to  the  colonies  endeavored  to  prevent  the  sitting 
of  the  court  and  took  possession  of  the  Court  House."  They  were 
attacked  by  Tories  on  March  13,  1775.  William  French  lost  his 
life  and  three  other  men  were  wounded.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
this  was  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  door 
of  the  Court  House  through  which  the  bullet  went  that  killed  French 
is  in  the  library  at  Brattleboro.  A  granite  marker  locates  the  spot 
where  the  old  Court  House  stood.  A  gravestone  erected  over  the 
remains  of  William  French  bears  the  following  inscription :  "In 
memory  of  William  French,  Son  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  French ;  Who 
Was  Shot  at  Westminster,  March  ye  13th,  1775,  by  the  hands  of 
Cruel  Ministereal  tools  of  George  ye  3d;  in  the  Corthouse,  at  11 
a  Clock  at  night ;  in  the  22d  year  of  his  Age. 

Here  William  French  his  Body  lies. 

For   Murder   his   Blood   for   Vengeance    cries. 

King  Georg  the  Third  his  Tory  crew 

tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  Shot  threw. 

For  Liberty  and  his  Countrys  Good. 

he  Lost  his   Life  his  Dearest  blood. 

At  a  convention  held  here  on  January  15,  1777,  Vermont  de- 
clared herself  a  free  and  independent  State  and  was  named  New 
Connecticut.  It  was  here  that  the  old  Daye  Press,  the  first  print- 
ing press  used  within  the  borders  of  Vermont,  was  set  up.  Upon 
this  press  Vermont's  first  newspaper,  the  "Vermont  Gazette  or 
Green  Mountain  Postboy,"  was  printed.  This  press  is  now  the 
choicest  possession  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  The  First 
Bank  of  Vermont,  a  quaint  wooden  affair,  is  now  in  one  of  West- 
minster's oldest  homes.  One  broad  main  street  practically  con- 
stitutes the  town.  This  road,  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  was  called  the  King's  Highway.  In  early  days  it  was  ten 
rods  wide  and  two  miles  in  length.  Ethan  Allen's  saddle  and  bridle, 
together  with  those  of  William  French,  are  treasured  in  West- 
minster. 

Rockingham  is  the  proud  possessor  of  the  oldest  church  in  Ver- 
mont, the  Rockingham  Meeting-House,  built  in  1787.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  very  plain,  and  the  interior  is  an  auditorium  which 
is  most  impressive  because  of  its  quaint  simplicity.  Here  one  finds 
the  old-fashioned  pews  with  wooden  benches  extending  around  all 
four  sides  and  a  little  gate  through  which  the  worshippers  entered. 
When  seated,  one  can  just  look  over  the  wooden  railing  which  sur- 
rounds each  pew,  and  see  the  high  pulpit  above  with  its  massive 
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sounding  board.  The  meeting-house  is  situated  on  a  little  hill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  The  caretaker,  who  lives  in  the  farmhouse 
on  the  left  just  before  the  church  is  reached,  will  gladly  open  the 
building  to  any  who  may  desire  to  see  the  interior. 

Springfield  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  villages  in  the  State,  with 
a  population  in  1910  of  about  5,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  of 
population  during  the  last  decade  has  been  larger  here  than  in  any 
other  town  or  city  in  the  State,  about  35  per  cent.  The  largest 
shoddy  mill  and  the  largest  turret  lathe  mill  in  the  world  are  in 
Springfield. 

At  Windsor,  in  1777,  was  held  a  convention  which  formulated  the 
State  Constitution.  "While  the  delegates  were  in  session  one  Au- 
gust day,  having  nearly  completed  their  labors,  the  news  came  of 
Burgoyne's  invasion.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  adjourn  immedi- 
ately and  return  to  protect  their  homes  and  families.  Just  at  that 
time  a  fierce  thunderstorm  arose  and,  immediate  departure  being 
impossible,  the  Constitution  was  completed  before  they  finally 
adjourned."  At  this  convention  the  name  of  New  Connecticut  was 
changed  to  Vermont.  The  old  Constitution  House  was  once  used 
as  a  storehouse,  and  is  today  one  of  the  State's  most  treasured 
buildings.  Large  machine  shops  and  the  State  prison  are  located  at 
Windsor.  Just  across  the  river  is  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  the 
summer  capitol  of  the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Windsor 
was  his  railroad  station  and  postoffice.  The  many  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  summer  homes  at  Cornish  transact  their 
business  at  Windsor. 

At  Woodstock  one  finds  a  charming,  well-kept  New  England 
village,  with  beautiful  homes  along  its  trim  and  attractive  streets. 
Dotting  many  of  the  hilltops  about  the  village  are  the  homes  of 
summer  residents.  The  "Village  Green"  is  a  park  supposedly  the 
exact  size  of  the  once  large  steamer,  "The  Great  Northern."  Facing 
this  park  are  several  public  buildings ;  the  Woodstock  Inn,  one  of 
the  best-known  summer  and  winter  resorts  in  New  England,  The 
New  Park  Hotel,  the  Norman  Williams  Public  Library,  and  the 
Ottauquechee  Savings  Bank.  Leading  out  of  Woodstock  are  many 
interesting  drives  through  hills  and  along  small  streams  which  have 
their  source  in  the  mountains,  but  a  few  miles  away.  Fifteen  miles 
of  beautiful  carriage  drives  over  Mount  Tom  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  generosity  of  the  Billings  Estate. 

Third  Day — Woodstock  to  St.  Johnsbury — An  Excellent  State 
Road— 135  Miles. 

Vt. — 56 
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The  third  day  is  interesting  in  several  ways.  Montpelier,  the  State 
Capitol;  Barre,  where  the  largest  granite  works  in  the  world  are 
located;  Barnard  Gulf  and  Williamstown  Gulf;  all  are  included  in  the 
third  day's  journey  from  Woodstock  to  St.  Johnsbury. 

One  passes  down  Elm  Street  in  Woodstock,  the  Ottauquechee 
River  is  crossed  and  on  the  hill  at  the  left  is  the  Billings  Mansion, 
built  by  Frederick  Billings. 

Silver  Lake  in  Barnard,  nestled  in  the  hills,  is  a  popular  cottage 
resort.  In  the  old  cemetery  overlooking  the  lake,  one  finds  a 
weatherbeaten  tombstone  with  the  quaint  inscription  laboriously 
carved  upon  its  darkened  surface: 

Stranger,  pause  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  be  now,  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  be  now  so  must  you  be. 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

Bethel  was  the  first  township  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  year  1778.  About  the  first  thing  the  settlers  did  was 
to  build  a  stockade  fort,  which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  railroad  station.  The  works  of  the  Woodbury  Granite 
Company  are  here  and  may  be  seen  on  the  right  just  out  of  the 
village  limits.  From  these  quarries  came  the  stone  for  the  famous 
statues  that  surmount  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  Each  statue  is  sixteen  feet  high  and  its  weight  is  over 
forty  tons.     The  rough  blocks  weighed  over  eighty  tons  each. 

Barre  was  chartered  as  Wildersburg.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  very  unpopular,  for  an  ancient  record  says :  "The  name  of 
the  township  has  ever  sounded  harshly  to  the  inhabitants  and  settlers 
and  it  is  also  disagreeable  on  account  of  its  length."  A  town  meet- 
ing was  called  that  a  new  name  might  be  chosen.  The  names  Holden 
and  Barre  were  the  most  popular,  and  no  decision  was  imminent. 
It  was  finally  decided,  after  considerable  discussion,  to  settle  the 
difficulty  by  holding  a  boxing  match  between  two  champions.  The 
town  meeting  adjourned  to  a  nearby  barn,  where  the  Barre  cham- 
pion won.  Hence  Barre  was  the  name  bestowed  upon  Wildersburg. 
Barre  is  essentially  a  granite  city,  containing  over  one  hundred 
quarries  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  and  town. 
About  three  miles  from  Barre  is  a  hill  of  the  finest  granite  in  the 
world,  Millstone  Hill.  About  forty-five  hundred  men  are  employed 
in  the  granite  works. 

Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  beautiful  old  New  Eng- 
land  city,  organized   in   1791.     Among  the   grantees   were   Thomas 
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Chittenden,  Vermont's  first  governor,  and  Ira  Allen,  founder  of 
the  University  of  Vermont.  The  capital  of  the  State  was  located 
here  in  1805.  The  State  House,  built  of  Barre  granite,  was  erected 
in  1857.  At  the  top  of  the  gilded  dome  is  a  statue  representing  Agri- 
culture. A  visit  to  the  capitol  building  will  disclose  much  of  great 
interest.  An  addition  costing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars include  a  library,  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  birthplace  of  Admiral  George  Dewey  may  be 
seen  on  State  Street.  Admiral  Clark's  parents  moved  to  Montpelier 
when  the  admiral  was  a  small  boy,  and  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween George  and  Charles  "gave  rise  to  the  characterization  of  the 
Spanish-American  as  the  war  between  the  town  of  Montpelier  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Spain." 

Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark  was  born   at  Bradford. 

Newbury  is  a  quaint  old  town,  organized  in  1765.  The  town  was 
first  granted  to  General  Jacob  Bayley,  active  in  Revolutionary  days, 
and  a  friend  of  George  Washington.  Hale's  Tavern  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  well-known  hotels  in  New 
England,  having  entertained  in  the  last  twenty  years  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  guests  up  to 
June  8,  1915.  Joseph  E.  Chamberlain,  literary  editor  of  the  "New 
York  Evening  Mail,"  is  a  native  of  Newbury. 

St.  Johnsbury  city,  with  a  population  of  over  eight  thousand,  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  famous  for  the 
location  of  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Works,  established  in  1830.  The 
invention  of  the  platform  scales  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  caused  him 
to  be  knighted  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Erastus  Fairbanks,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  was  Governor  of  Vermont  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Legislature  appropriated  a  million  dollars,  which 
was  put  at  his  disposal  for  the  raising  and  equipping  of  troops.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Fairbanks  family  presented  the  town  with  the  Athe- 
naeum, containing  art  gallery,  public  library  and  lecture  hall,  as  well 
as  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  One  of  the  United  States  fish 
hatcheries  is  located  in  this  town.  A  summer  attraction  is  the  St. 
Johnsbury  Golf  Course.  St.  Johnsbury's  main  street  is  noted  for  its 
exceptional  beauty. 

Fourth  Day — St.  Johnsbury  to  Lake  Willoughby  and  Return — 
Town  Roads— 65  Miles.  The  fourth  day's  run  from  St.  Johnsbury 
to  Lake  Willoughby  and  return  is  extremely  picturesque. 

Lyndon  was  organized  in  1791  by  people  from  Rhode  Island. 
This  town  is  well  known  as  the  home  of  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president 
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of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  A  visit  to 
"Speedwell  Farms,"  Mr.  Vail's  home,  will  be  found  interesting. 

Burke  was  settled  largely  by  people  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
Elmer  A.  Darling,  a  native  of  Burke,  has  built  a  beautiful  home 
here  and  established  a  large  stock  farm.  Mr.  Darling,  who  owns 
Burke  Mountain,  altitude  3,500  feet,  has  built  a  road  to  the  summit. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  town  of  Westmore  was  entirely 
abandoned  for  fear  of  invasion.  Willoughby  Lake  is  the  notable 
scenic  attraction  in  all  Northern  Vermont. 

Barton  has  several  charming  ponds  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On 
May  brook  there  is  a  natural  rocky  flume  some  150  feet  in  length,  8 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep. 

Sutton  contains  many  little  lakes  and  ponds  nestled  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  Lime  ponds  are  so  called  because  of  the  marl,  which 
covers  their  bottoms,  the  early  settlers  making  putty  for  their  win- 
dows, lime  with  which  to  lay  their  chimneys,  and  plaster  for  their 
walls.  Henry  O.  Houghton,  of  Houghton-Mifflin,  publishers,  was  born 
here. 

Sheffield  is  also  situated  in  a  region  of  small  ponds,  where  good 
fishing  abounds. 

Wheelock  was  chartered  in  1785  to  Dartmouth  College  and 
Moor's  Indian  Charity  School  and  was  named  for  John  Wheelock, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  Sherry,  the  famous  New  York 
restaurateur,  was  born  here. 

Fifth  Day— St.  Johnsbury  to  Hyde  Park— Excellent  Roads— 135 
Miles. 

Out  of  St.  Johnsbury  there  are  optional  routes  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  main  tour  goes  by  way  of  Lunenburg  to  Guildhall,  while  an 
optional  route  is  by  way  of  the  Moose  River  Valley  and  on  to  Vic- 
tory, Granby,  and  Guildhall.  The  road  through  Lunenburg  is  State 
road  and  is  better  than  through  Victory.  Splendid  views  of  the 
White  Mountains  may  be  obtained  by  way  of  Lunenburg.  The 
Victory  route,  however,  will  give  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  nature 
lover.  The  victory  route  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  Guildhall  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  the  whole  tour, 
from  the  scenic  point  of  view.  The  part  through  Essex  County  is 
almost  unknown  by  the  tourist,  but  excels  all  others  in  its  vast  ex- 
panse of  solitude  and  wildness.  For  long,  continuous  stretches  no 
trace  of  man's  handiwork  is  visible,  save  the  lumbering  of  many 
years  ago.  From  St.  Johnsbury  go  to  Victory  by  way  of  the  Moose 
River  to  Gallup's  mills ;  then  on  over  the  mountain  to  Granby  and 
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down  to  Guildhall.  There  is  a  scenic  revelation  in  that  short  dis- 
tance which  few  Vermonters  appreciate. 

Victory  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  mountains,  Burke  Mountain 
on  the  west,  Mts.  Tug  and  Miles  on  the  east  and  southeast,  Kirby 
Mountain  on  the  southwest,  and  Round  Mountain  on  the  line  be- 
tween Victory  and  Granby.  This  region  was  an  Indian  hunting 
ground  and  the  river  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  here 
moose  were  once  very  plentiful. 

At  Concord  Corner  the  first  normal  school  in  America  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  who  supposedly  invented  the  black- 
board and  the  eraser. 

Guildhall  is  in  the  center  of  the  region  which  was  frequently  visited 
by  Indians  in  the  early  days.  During  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Ward 
Bayley  built  a  block  house  here,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  the 
first  county  jail.  Henry  W.  Denison,  a  native  of  this  village,  was 
legal  adviser  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  short  run  up  the  Connecticut  River  from  Guildhall  brings  the 
motorist  to  Brunswick  Springs.  Turn  off  to  the  right  through  the 
woods  to  the  Brunswick  Springs  Lodge.  Here  is  a  curious  natural 
phenomenon  which  no  doubt  will  some  day  be  famous,  six  springs  in 
a  semicircle,  but  a  few  feet  apart,  iron,  calcium,  magnesia,  sulphur, 
bromide  and  arsenic.  Standing  on  the  platform  just  in  front  of  the 
springs  one  is  reminded  of  a  chemistry  laboratory ;  so  distinct  is 
the  odor  of  the  various  chemicals.  These  springs  resemble  the  Caly- 
beat  Springs  of  Germany. 

Island  Pond  is  the  division  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

Newport-on-Lake  Memphremagog  has  a  beautiful  location  over- 
looking the  waters  of  the  picturesque  lake  and  is  a  busy  and  en- 
terprising village.  Prouty  and  Miller,  one  of  the  largest  lumber  firms 
in  New  England,  has  headquarters  here.  This  was  the  home  of 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  ex-chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  his  brother,  George  H.  Prouty,  former  Governor  of 
Vermont. 

At  Lowell  are  located  the  largest  high-grade  asbestos  deposits  in 
the  United  States.  The  hamlet  of  Chrysolie  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  chrysolite  asbestos  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity for  greater  developments  in  the  Lowell  asbestos  region. 

At  Hyde  Park  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page  built  up  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  raw  calf  skins  in  the  world. 

Sixth  Day — Hyde  Park  to  Burlington — Excellent  Roads — 95 
Miles. 
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The  objective  point  of  the  sixth  day  is  Burlington,  by  way  of  the 
Islands. 

Johnson  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

St.  Albans  is  one  of  Vermont's  most  beautiful  cities.  "On  Oc- 
tober 19,  1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  occurred  the  famous  St.  Al- 
bans Raid.  A  band  of  twenty-two  Confederates,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bennet  Young,  in  broad  daylight,  raided  the  banks  of  St. 
Albans,  killed  one  man  and  escaped  into  Canada  with  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  Taylor  Park  is  one  of  Vermont's  finest  parks. 
A  lake  shore  drive  oetween  St.  Albans  and  Swanton  is  very  popular. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  "Norwood"  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says, 
"The  scenery  of  New  England  is  picturesque  rather  than  grand. 
Scarcely  any  other  excursion  could  be  planned  which  would  so  fill 
a  summer's  vacation  as  one  which,  winding  leisurely  up  through  the 
western  portions  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  reaches 
a  climax  at  St.  Albans  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain ;  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  greater  variety  of  scenic  beauty  than  any  other  I 
remember  in  America."  Many  distinguished  men  were  born  in 
St.  Albans.  The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  are 
here.  Among  the  prominent  railroad  men  who  have  started  in  work 
for  this  railroad  are  Charles  S.  Mellen,  former  head  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  E.  J.  Chamberlain,  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and  Howard  M.  Biscoe,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  and  in  charge  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
division. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  French  and  Indians  at  Swanton  many 
years  before  any  other  white  people  permanently  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Several  Indian  relics  have  been  unearthed  at 
Swanton  and  about  two  miles  below  the  falls  at  Swanton  village  on 
the  Missisquoi  River  a  burial  ground  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  has 
been  discovered.  On  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  chapel  a  monument 
was  erected  in  1909,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "Near  this 
spot  stood  the  first  church  erected  in  Vermont  about  1700  to  the 
glory  of  God  Almighty  for  the  Mission  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians. 
Dedicated  July  third  1909  on  the  occasion  of  the  tercentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain  erected  by  the  people 
of  Swanton."  About  1790  Ira  Allen  built  a  dam  and  ran  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  at  Swanton  Falls.  A  branch  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  and  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries in  the  town. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Alburgh  once  attracted  many  summer 
visitors.      There    are    good    beaches    and    excellent    camping    sites 
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in  and  about  Alburgh.  Fruit  growing  is  carried  on  very  success- 
fully here. 

At  Isle  La  Motte  in  1666,  Captain  La  Motte  built  Fort  St.  Anne, 
which  was  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  State.  This  settlement, 
however,  was  only  temporary. 

North  Hero  is  a  popular  summer  resort  as  are  all  the  towns 
in  Grand  Isle  County.  Camp  Abnaki,  a  summer  camp  for  boys, 
is  conducted  here  each  year  under  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  All  this 
section  is  an  excellent  fruit-growing  region  and  has  great  possibili- 
ties in  agriculture.  North  Hero  was  named  for  Ethan  Allen  and 
South  Hero  for  his  brother  Ira. 

At  Colchester  are  located  Camps  Iroquois,  Winnisquam,  McVicar, 
and  Barnard.  Mallett's  Bay  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  sum- 
mer place.  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  a  United  States  Cavalry  Post  con- 
taining several  hundred  acres,  is  in  Colchester. 

Burlington-On-Lake-Champlain  is  Vermont's  largest  and  finest 
city.  In  the  words  of  William  Dean  Howells,  "Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world."  Burlington  was  first 
settled  in  1773,  but  soon  after  the  American  retreat,  was  abandoned. 
After  peace  was  declared,  settlement  was  again  started  and  in 
1797  the  town  was  organized.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1865.  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  were  prominent  in  the  early  days  of 
the  town  and  were  extensive  landowners  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Ethan  Allen  lived  in  Burlington  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  and  died  on  a  farm  a  little  north  of  the  city.  Ethan  Allen 
Park  includes  the  site  of  this  farm.  He  was  buried  in  Green 
Mount  Cemetery  just  back  of  Centennial  Field  on  the  upper  road 
to  Winooski.     Over  his  grave  the  State  erected  a  large  monument. 

Burlington  is  most  prominent  as  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  founded  in  1791  by  Ira 
Allen  and  opening  its  doors  in  1800.  The  college  buildings  are 
situated  on  the  hilltop  overlooking  the  city,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  Adirondacks  on  the  west,  and  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east. 
A  climb  to  the  observation  tower  on  the  "Old  Mill,"  whose  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  General  Lafayette  in  1825,  will  reveal  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  eastern  America.  The  sunsets  from  this  tower 
are  very  beautiful.  During  the  winter  months  about  six  hundred 
students  from  all  over  the  country  are  in  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity, while  during  July  and  August  the  Summer  School  attracts 
several  hundred  artists,  lecturers,  school  teachers  and  musicians. 
A  trip  to  the  university  buildings  will  reveal  many  things  of  his- 
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torical  interest.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  student  body  come 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  through  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Medicine,  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  the  University  is  making  her 
useful  influence  felt  throughout  the  State.  The  second  successful 
steamboat  in  this  country,  "The  Vermont,"  was  launched  in  1808 
on  Lake  Champlain.  There  are  many  points  of  exceptional  interest 
in  and  near  Burlington :  Ausable  Chasm  and  the  Adirondacks,  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  Queen  City  Park,  Red  Rocks,  Shelburne 
Farms,  Rock  Point  and  Ethan  Allen  Park,  Starr  Farm  Beach,  Cedar 
Beach,  and  Thompson's  Point. 

Seventh  Day— Burlington  to  Brandon— Good  Roads— 120  Miles. 
The  route  to  be  followed  on  this  day  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. The  chief  point  for  the  first  few  hours  of  the  day  is  Mt. 
Mansfield,  altitude  4,364  feet,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  mountain  may  be  plainly  seen  from  various  places 
along  the  route.  Fort  Ethan  Allen  is  passed  on  the  left  between 
Burlington   and   Essex  Junction. 

Morrisville  is  a  thrifty  village  situated  in  the  mountains.  From 
Morrisville  to  Waterbury  one  can  enjoy  for  many  miles,  a  perfect 
view  of  Mount  Mansfield.  The  road  seems  to  wind  about  in  the 
very  shadow  of  this  grand  monarch. 

Stowe  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State  in  point  of  area. 
Its  chief  boast  is  that  it  contains  the  greater  part  of  Mt.  Mansfield. 
The  main  part  of  the  mountain,  five  miles  in  length,  has  been  charac- 
terized as  resembling  a  great  upturned  human  face.  "Though 
dwarfed  and  disproportioned  there  lay  the  great  profile,  the  chin 
heaved  up  against  the  sky  .  .  .  the  calm  and  reposeful,  the  sleeping 
giant  with  his  awful  and  passionless  countenance."  So  Edward  Mar- 
tin Taber  describes  Mt.  Mansfield  in  his  delightful  book,  "Stowe 
Notes."  The  "forehead"  is  at  the  extreme  southern  end  and  the 
chin,  the  highest  point,  at  the  northern  end.  A  hotel  is  maintained 
at  the  summit  just  at  the  base  of  "the  nose,"  which  is  reached  by  a 
good  carriage  road  from  Stowe  forks.  The  view  from  Mt.  Mans- 
field is  very  comprehensive  and  will  more  than  repay  any  traveler 
who  journeys  to  this  rockribbed  peak  on  a  clear  day.  Near  the 
mountain  top  is  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  in  which  ice  is  found  the  year 
round.  It  is  necessary  to  lower  visitors  by  rope  into  the  cave  which 
has  an  estimated  length  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

The  Lake  Mansfield  Trout  Club  on  the  lake  of  that  name  is  dis- 
tant from  Stowe  about  seven  miles  and  is  a  popular  place  for  auto- 
mobile parties.     Stowe  is  the  main  approach  to  Smuggler's  Notch. 
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This  Notch  is  one  of  Nature's  wonders  and  a  side  trip  to  its  rocky 
depths  will  prove  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  on  the  Green 
Mountain  Tour.  College  men  from  the  University  of  Vermont  main- 
tain in  the  Notch  a  camp  which  has  proved  a  very  popular  place  for 
automobile  parties  and  trampers  over  the  trails  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Club. 

Waterbury  is  a  well-known  resort  for  tourists.  The  Waterbury 
Inn  on  the  main  street  of  this  well-kept  village  is  an  excellent  place 
to  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery. 

Talc  mines  abound  in  the  valley  from  Waterbury  to  Rochester. 

Of  the  mountains  around  Rochester,  Mt.  Horrid  is  the  highest 
peak.  The  scenery  about  this  region  is  very  rugged.  In  crossing 
from  Rochester  to  Brandon  the  cliffs  of  Mt.  Horris  stand  out  boldly 
far  above  the  road  near  the  summit  of  the  Rochester-Brandon  pass. 

From  Middlesex  to  Rochester  the  road  follows  a  very  narrow 
valley  winding  in  and  out  between  steep  mountain  sides.  The  scen- 
ery is  typical  of  Vermont's  most  mountainous  districts.  From  War- 
ren to  Granville,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  there  is  only  space  enough 
for  the  road  and  a  brook  between  the  heavily  timbered  slopes.  No 
sign  of  civilization  mars  the  charm  of  the  natural  wildness  through  the 
entire  gorge.  Moss  Glen's  Falls  will  be  seen  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  gorge. 

Brandon,  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  a  very  pretty 
little  village  with  a  population  of  about  3,000. 

Eighth  Day — Brandon  to  Woodstock — Good  Roads — 70  Miles. 
A  trip  around  the  picturesque  shores  of  Lake  Dunmore  opens  the 
eighth  and  last  day  of  the  Tour.  Ethan  Allen's  cave,  an  historical 
point  of  interest,  is  on  Mt.  Mooselamoo  overlooking  the  lake.  Af- 
ter encircling  the  lake  return  to  Brandon  and  follow  the  Otter  Creek 
valley  to: 

Pittsford  is  well  known  for  its  marble  quarries.  The  Vermont 
Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Redfield  Proctor,  is  in  this  town.  At  Florence  there  are  extensive 
marble   quarries. 

Proctor  is  the  center  of  the  largest  marble  works  in  the  world. 
A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  shops  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
pany. The  town,  composed  of  parts  of  Rutland  and  Pittsford,  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Redfield  Proctor.  The  employees  in  the 
works  at  Proctor  represent  twenty-eight  different  races.  The  Otter 
Creek  drops  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  within 
a  short  distance  and  furnishes  3,600  horsepower  for  use  in  the  mar- 
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ble  works.  A  marble  bridge,  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Governor 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  spans  the  river  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

West  Rutland  is  famous  for  having  the  largest  marble  quarries  in 
the  world. 

Rutland,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  very  up-to-date 
and  thrifty.  Among  several  large  business  enterprises  there  are  the 
Howe  Scale  Works,  the  Patch  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
Lincoln  Iron  Works.  The  mountain  scenery  about  Rutland  is  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.  Killington  and  Pico,  the  two  mountains  made 
famous  in  that  charming  and  forceful  book  by  Mary  E.  Waller,  "The 
Woodcarver  of  'Lympus,"  rise  above  the  city.  Many  distinguished 
people  are  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  Rutland. 

The  trip  over  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Pico  from  Rutland  to  Wood- 
stock is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Vermont.  The  towering  peak 
of  Killington  commands  glorious  views.  A  wooden  tower  on  the 
summit  of  Pico  affords  an  excellent  outlook.  The  three  peaks,  Pico, 
Killington  and  Mendon,  are  seen  on  the  right  in  the  order  named, 
a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Mendon.  At  the  top  of  the 
mountain  pass  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  known  as  "Deer's  Leap"  is  the 
"Deer's  Leap  Tea  House,"  which  is  a  delighftul  place  to  rest  after 
the  climb  up  the  mountain.  The  ride  from  Sherburne  to  Woodstock, 
following  the  valley  of  the  Ottauquechee  River,  is  over  excellent 
roads  bordered  with  beautiful  scenery. 


We  enjoy  our  closest  friends  because  of  their  interesting  char- 
acteristics and  attractive  personalities.  These  elements  are  discov- 
ered only  by  intimate  acquaintance.  The  original  opportunity  for 
such  acquaintance  may  have  been  sought,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  mere  chance.  The  result  in  either  instance  is  the  same. 
We  strive  to  be  in  their  presence  whenever  we  can  and  strive  to  ad- 
vance their  welfare  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Such  might  be  our  relationship  with  Vermont  if  we  but  realized 
the  wealth  of  opportunities  about  us.  The  last  few  years  have 
probably  witnessed  more  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains than  any  other  period  of  the  State's  history.  Many  of  us, 
however,  content  ourselves  in  our  own  community  with  the  average 
day  divided  between  several  hours  of  business  and  a  few  of  social  en- 
joyment. In  so  doing  we  are  not  only  leading  a  selfish  existence 
but  we  are  inflicting  upon  ourselves  an  extremely  limited  horizon.  If 
we  found  a  chance  to  acquire  a  thousand  dollars  we  would  be  active 
until  it  was  ours.     But  just  because  energy  exerted  for  the  welfare 
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of  our  Commonwealth  does  not  bring  in  silver  dollars  to  ourselves, 
we  become  disinterested. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  Green  Mountain  Tour  persuades  some  few 
of  distant  wanderers  to  enter  Vermont's  natural  paradise;  if  it  sug- 
gests to  the  people  of  Vermont  a  way  by  which  they  may  come  to 
know  their  commonwealth  more  intimately,  both  Vermont  and  those 
who  travel  the  route  of  the  Green  Mountain  Tour  through  the  Un- 
spoiled Land  will  share  alike  in  the  benefits  derived  from  a  genuine 
friendship. 

WHERE   VERMONT   COMES    IN 

Up  where  the  north  wind  blows  just  a  little  keener, 
Up  where  the  grasses  grow  just  a  little  greener, 
Up  where  the  mountain  peaks  rise  a  little  higher, 
Up  where  the  human  kind  draws  a  little  nigher, 
That's    where    Vermont    comes    in. 

Up  where   the  snows   of  winter   last   a   little   longer, 
Up  where  the  heart  beats  just  a  little  stronger, 
Up   where   the   hand   clasp   is   just   a  little   warmer, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 

Up  where  the  lonesome  pine  its  nightly  requiem  sighs, 
Up  where  the  unpolluted  waters   take  their  rise, 
Up  where  the  sons  of  toil  have  fought  for  freedom's  sod, 
Up  where  all  nature's   mood  is  a   little   nearer   God, 
That's  where  Vermont  comes  in. 

Wherever  manhood  fights  for  honor, 
And  where  woman  shrinks  at  sin. 
Where  health  is  man's  best  riches, 
That's  where   Vermont  comes  in. 

—CHARLES  H.  DARLING. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 

DATA 

Longitude 
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'  25 

i'-71°  33' 
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45° 

43' 

'—4,2°  44' 
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(North  and 

South) 
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160  miles 
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Boundary) 

tt 

90    miles 
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Boundary) 

a 

40    miles 
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approximately, 

10,000 

square   miles 

Population  (Census  of  1900) 

343,641 

AREAS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  VERMONT 
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HEIGHTS  OF  VERMONT  MOUNTAINS 
(Taken  from  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  A.   Guyot  and  others) 


West  of 

Main 

Range 

Main    Range 

East  of  Main  Range 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Buck 

1,035 

Jay                             4,018 

Monadnock                    3,025 

Grandview 

1,310 

Sterling                       3,700 

Westmore                      3,400 

Herrick 

2,692 

Mansfield    Chin        4,389 

Mount    Pisgah              3,800 
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West  of   Main   Range 

Main 

Range 

East 

of   Main 

Range 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Mount  Eolus 

3,148 

Camel's   Hump         4,088 

Burke 

3,500 

Mount    Equinox 

3,872 

Lincoln 

4,078 

Blue 

2,200 

Mount   Anthony 

2,505 

Pico 

Killington 

Shrewsbury 

Bromley 

Stratton 

Haystack 

3,954 
4,221 
3,845 
3,260 
3,839 
3,462 

Mount 

Ascutney 

3,320 

(Reported  from  the  office 

of  the  U.   S. 

Coast 

Survey) 

Killington 

4,241 

Mount  Equinox 

3,847 

Mansfield,   Nose 

4,071 

Haystack 

3,465 

Lincoln 

4,024 

Grandview 

1,322 

Jay 

3,861 

Black 

1,269 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Champlain  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Re- 
port as  97  feet;  by  A.  Guyot  and  others  as  90  feet. 


AREA  OF  VERMONT  LAKES  AND  PONDS 


(From  report  of  the  State   Fish  Commissioners  for  1900-2) 
Tributary   to  the   Connecticut  River 

Acres 


Tributary  to  the  St.  Francis  River 
(A)    Through    the    Coaticook    River 

Acres 


Fairlee    Lake 

1,500 

Morey   Lake 

1,300 

Groton    Pond 

1,800 

Joe's  Pond 

1,000 

Maidstone  Lake 

1,000 

Tributary    to    Lake 

Champlain 

Caspian   Lake 

1,200 

Franklin   Pond 

1,800 

Fairfield  Pond 

1,500 

Lake   Dunmore 

3,000 

Lake    Bomoseen 

15,000 

Lake   St.   Catherine 

2,000 

Great    Averill    Pond  1,200 

Little    Averill    Pond  1,000 

(B)    Through    Lake    Memphremagog 

Willoughby  Lake  5,500 

May   Pond  1,000 

Crystal   Lake  1,400 

Island   Pond  1,500 

Seymour    Lake  5,000 

Salem   Pond  1,000 

Great   Hosmer   Pond  1,000 


DATES  OF  INCORPORATION   OF  THE   COUNTIES   OF   VERMONT 


Bennington 

1778 

Franklin 

1792 

Windham 

1778 

Caledonia 

1792 

Rutland 

1781 

Essex 

1792 

Windsor 

1781 

Orleans 

1792 

Orange 

1781 

Grand  Isle 

1802 

Addison 

1785 

Washington 

1810 

Chittenden 

1787 

Lamoille 

1835 
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SENATORS   IN   CONGRESS   FROM   1791   TO   1927. 


FIRST  CLASS 


SECOND  CLASS 

1791-96  Stephen    R.    Bradley  1791-95 

1796-97  Elijah    Paine  1795-1801 

1797-1803      Stephen    R.    Bradley  1801-13 

1803-07  Dudley    Chase*  1813-17 

1807-15  James   Fisk*  1817-18 

1815-21  William  A.  Palmer  1818-25 

1831-33  Dudley   Chase  1825-31 

1833-39  Samuel    Prentiss*  1831-42 

1839-51  Samuel  C.   Crafts  1842-43 

1851-66  William    Uphamf  1843-53 

1866-91  Samuel   S.    Phelps  1853-54 

1891-1908       Lawrence  Brainerd  1854-55 

1908-09  Jacob    Collamerf  1855-65 

1909-23  Luke  P.  Poland  1865-67 

1923-  Justin  S.  Morrillf  1867-98 

Jonathan   Ross  1899-1900 

Wm.  P.  Dillinghamt  1900-1923 

Porter  H.  Dale  1923- 

"First  and  second  class"  relate  to  classes  as  denned  in  the  second  clause, 
third  section,  first  article,  of  the   Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
*Resigned.  fDied   in   office. 


Moses   Robinson* 
Isaac  Tichenor* 
Nathaniel  Chipman 
Israel    Smith* 
Jonathan    Robinson 
Isaac   Tichenor 
Horatio  Seymour 
Benjamin   Swift 
Samuel    S.    Phelps 
Solomon    Footf 
George  F.  Edmunds* 
Redfield    Proctorf 
John    W.    Stewart 
Carroll    S.    Page 
Frank    L.    Greene 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  1791  TO  1927. 


Nathaniel  Niles  1791-95 

Israel   Smith  1791-97 

Daniel  Buck  1795-99 

Matthew  Lyon  1797-1801 

Lewis  R.  Morris  1797-1803 

Israel    Smith  1801-03 

William  Chamberlain  1803-05 

Martin   Chittenden  1803-13 

James    Elliott  1803-09 

Gideon    Olin  1803-07 

James    Fisk  1805-09 

James    Witherell*  1807-08 

Samuel  Shaw  1808-13 

William  Chamberlain  1809-10 

Jona.   H.   Hubbard  1809-10 

James    Fisk  1810-15 

William  Strong  1810-15 

William    C.    Bradley  1813-15 

Ezra   Butler  1813-15 

Richard    Skinner  1813-15 

Charles    Rich  1813-15 

Daniel    Chipman  1815-17 


Luther   Jewett  1815-17 

Chauncey  Langdon  1815-17 

Asa    Lyon  1815-17 

Charles  Marsh  1815-17 

John  Noyes  1815-17 
Heman  Allen,  Colchesterf      1817-19 

Samuel  C.  Crafts  1817-25 

William    Hunter  1817-19 

Orsamus   C.   Merrill  1817-19 

Charles   Rich  1817-24 

Mark  Richards  1817-21 

William  Strong  1819-21 

Ezra  Meech  1819-21 

Rollin  C.  Mallory  1819-31 

Elias    Keyes  1821-23 

John   Mattocks  1821-23 

Phineas  White  1821-23 

William  C.  Bradley  1823-27 

D.   Azro  A.   Buck  1823-29 

Henry    Olin  1824-25 

Ezra   Meech  1825-27 

John   Mattocks  1825-27 
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1825-29 

Justin  S.  Morrill 

1855-67 

1827-29 

George  T.  Hodges 

1856-57 

1827-31 

Eliakim  P.  Walton 

1857-63 

1827-32 

Homer  E.  Royce 

1857-61 

1827-33 

Portus    Baxter 

1861-67 

1829-43 

Frederick  E.  Woodbridge 

1863-69 

1831-43 

Worthington  C.  Smith 

1867-73 

1832-39 

Luke  P.  Poland 

1867-75 

1833-43 

Charles    W.    Willard 

1869-75 

1833-35 

George  W.  Hendee 

1873-79 

1835-37 

Dudley  C.  Denison 

1875-79 

1837-41 

Charles  H.  Joyce 

1875-83 

1839-41 

Bradley    Barlow 

1879-81 

1841-43 

James    M.   Tyler 

1879-83 

1841-43 

William  W.   Grout 

1881-83 

1843-49 

Luke  P.  Poland 

1883-85 

1843-47 

John  W.  Stewart 

1883-91 

1843-47 

William  W.  Grout 

1885-1901 

1843-49 

H.   Henry  Powers 

1891-1901 

1847-51 

David   J.    Foster^ 

1901-12 

1847-51 

Kittredge   Haskins 

1901-09 

1849-53 

Frank  Plumley 

1909-15 

1849-56 

Frank    L.    Greene 

1912-23 

1851-53 

Porter  H.  Dale** 

1915-23 

1851-53 

Frederick    G.    Fleetwood 

1923-25 

1853-55 

Ernest  W.   Gibson 

1923- 

1853-57 

E.    S.    Brigham 

1925- 

George  E.  Wales 
H.   Allen   of   Milton 
Benjamin  Swift 
Jonathan    HuntJ 
William   Cahoon 
Horace  Everett 
William  Slade 
H.  Allen  of  Milton 
Hiland    Hall 
Benjamin  F.  DemingJ 
Henry   F.  Janes 
Isaac    Fletcher 
John  Smith 
Augustus  Young 
John   Mattocks 
George   P.   Marsh 
Solomon    Foot 
Paul  Dillingham 
Jacob  Collamer 
William  Henry 
Lucius  B.  Peck 
William  Heburd 
James    Meechant 
Ahiman  L.  Miner 
Thos.   Bartlett,  Jr. 
Andrew   Tracy 
Alvah   Sabin 

*Resigned  in  1808,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Federal  Judge  in  Michigan 
Territory. 

fResigned  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Vermont. 

JDied  in  Office. 
**Resigned  in  1923  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Dillingham,  deceased. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 

The  State  is  divided  into  two  Congressional  Districts  as  follows: 
District  1. — Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Addison,  Bennington,  Chittenden, 
Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille  and  Rutland. 

District  2. — Composed  of  the   Counties  of  Caledonia,   Essex,   Orange,   Or- 
leans, Washington,  Windham,  and  Windsor. 


GOVERNORS 

OF    VERMONT 

Thomas    Chittenden 

1778-89 

Isaac  Tichenor 

1808-09 

Moses  Robinson 

1789-90 

Jonas  Galusha 

1809-13 

§Thomas    Chittenden 

1790-97 

Martin   Chittenden 

1813-15 

fPaul    Brigham 

1797- 

Jonas  Galusha 

1815-20 

Isaac  Tichenor 

1797-1807 

Richard    Skinner 

1820-23 

Israel    Smith 

1807-08 

C.    P.    Van    Ness 

1823-26 

Yt.— 57 
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Azro  Butler  1826-28 

Samuel   C.   Crafts  1828-31 

William  A.  Palmer  1831-35 

§§Silas   H.  Jennison  1835-36 

Silas   H.   Jennison  1836-41 

Charles    Paine  1841-43 

John   Mattocks  1843-44 

William   Slade  1844-46 

Horace   Eaton  1846-48 

Carlos  Coolidge  1848-50 

Charles    K.    Williams  1850-52 

Erastus  Fairbanks  1852-53 

John  S.  Robinson  1853-54 

Stephen   Royce  1854-56 

Ryland  Fletcher  1856-58 

Hiland  Hall  1858-60 

Erastus  Fairbanks  1860-61 

Frederick    Holbrook  1861-63 

J.    Gregory   Smith  1863-65 

Paul    Dillingham  1865-67 

John   B.    Page  1867-69 

flPeter    T.    Washburn  1869- 

ftGeorge  W.   Hendee  1870- 

John    W.    Stewart  1870-72 

Julius    Converse  1872-74 

1874-76 


Horace    Fairbanks 
Redfield  Proctor 
Roswell    Farnham 
John  L.  Barstow 
Samuel  E.  Pingree 
Ebenezer  J.   Ormsbee 
William    P.    Dillingham 
Carroll    S.    Page 
Levi    K.    Fuller 
Urban  A.  Woodbury 
Josiah    Grout 
Edward    C.   Smith 
William   W.   Stickney 
John    G.    McCullough 
Charles  J.   Bell 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor 
George  H.   Prouty 
John   A.   Mead 
Allen   M.   Fletcher 
Charles   W.    Gates 
Horace  F.  Graham 
Percival  W.  Clement 
James    Hartness 
Redfield   Proctor 
Franklin    S.    Billings 
John  E.  Weeks 


1876-78 

1878-80 

1880-82 

1882-84 

1884-86 

1886-88 

1888-90 

1890-92 

1892-94 

1894-96 

1896-98 

1898-1900 

1900-02 

1902-04 

1904-06 

1906-08 

1908-10 

1910-12 

1912-15 

1915-17 

1917-19 

1919-21 

1921-23 

1923-25 

1925-27 

1927- 

Chittenden. 
the  people. 


Ashael    Peck 

§Died  August  25,  1797. 

f  Lieutenant  Governor  acting  Governor  on  the  death  of  Governor 
§§Served  as  Governor  as  there  was  no  election  of  Governor  by 

flDied  in  office,  February  7,  1870. 
tfMade  Governor  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Governor  Washburn. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 

The  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  Constitution  was  held  at 
Windsor,  March  12,  1778,  and  continued  fifteen  days.  The  Legislature  was 
again  convened  at  Bennington  on  the  4th  day  of  June  of  the  same  year,  and  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  The  General  Assembly 
convened  annually  thereafter  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  holding  from 
one  to  three  sessions  during  the  year,  at  different  places,  until  1808,  when  Mont- 
pelier  becoming  the  capital  of  the  state,  the  Legislature  has  regularly  met  there 
since. 

The  government  of  the  State  was  early  vested  in  a  Governor,  Council  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  in  1836  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  as 
to  abolish  the  Council,  and  establish  the  Senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

SENATE 

By  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  who  have  held  that  office, 
and  also  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  since  1836. 
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PRESIDENTS 


David   M.   Camp 

1836-41 

Waitstill  R.   Ranney 

1841-43 

Horace    Eaton 

1843-46 

Leonard  Sargeant 

1846-48 

Robert  Pierpoint 

1848-50 

Julius  Converse 

1850-52 

William  C.  Kittridge 

1852-53 

Jefferson  P.  Kidder 

1853-54 

Ryland    Fletcher 

1854-56 

James    M.    Slade 

1856-58 

Burnham   Martin 

1858-60 

Levi  Underwood 

1860-62 

Paul  Dillingham 

1862-65 

Abraham   B.    Gardner 

1865-67 

Stephen   Thomas 

1867-69 

George   W.   Hendee 

1869-70 

George   N.   Dale 

1870-72 

Russell  S.  Taft 

1872-74 

Lyman  G.  Hinckley 

1874-76 

Redfield    Proctor 

1876-78 

Eben  R.   Colton 

1878-80 

John  L.   Barstow 

1880-82 

Samuel   E.   Pingree 

1882-84 

Norman   Williams 

1836-40 

DeWitt  C.  Clarke 

1840-51 

Samuel  M.  Conant 

1851-53 

Joseph  H.  Barrett 

1853-55 

Clark   H.    Chapman 

1855-59 

Carlisle    J.    Gleason 

1859-61 

Henry    Clark 

1861-72 

Mason  B.  Carpenter 

1872-74 

Ebenezer    J.    Ormsbee 
Levi    K.    Fuller 
Urban  A.  Woodbury 
Henry    A.    Fletcher 
F.  Stewart  Stranahan 
Zophar  M.  Mansur 
Nelson    W.    Fisk 
Henry  C.   Bates 
Martin   F.  Allen 
Zed   S.   Stanton 
Chas.  H.  Stearns 
George  H.  Prouty 
John   A.   Mead 
Leighton   P.    Slack 
Frank  E.    Howe 
Hale  K.  Darling 
Roger   W.    Hulburd 
Mason  S.  Stone 
Abram  W.  Foote 
Franklin   S.   Billings 
Walter  K.  Farnsworth 
Hollister  Jackson 
Stanley    C.    Wilson 


Fred'k   W.    Baldwin 
Chauncey    W.    Brownell,    Jr. 
Geo.    M.    Powers 
Max    L.    Powell 
Walter    K.    Farnsworth 
Homer   L.    Skeels 
Guy   M.    Page 
Millward  C.  Taft 


HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SPEAKERS 


1884-86 
1886-88 
1888-90 
1890-92 
1892-94 
1894-96 
1896-98 
1898-00 
1900-02 
1902-04 
1904-06 
1906-08 
1908-10 
1910-12 
1912-15 
1915-17 
1917-19 
1919-21 
1921-23 
1923-25 
1925-27 
1927-29 
1929- 


1874-80 
1880-90 
1890-96 
1896-02 
1902-08 
1908-15 
1915-21 
1921- 


tjoseph   Bowker 
♦Nathan   Clark 
*fNathan    Clark 
JThos.    Chandler,   Jr. 
$Thos.  Chandler,  Jr. 
*Thos.    Chandler 
*Samuel   Robinson 
JThos.  Chandler,  Jr. 
^Thomas   Porter 
Thomas   Porter 
flThomas  Porter 

*March  Session. 

^January  Session. 


1778 

fThomas   Porter 

1782 

1778 

JThomas   Porter 

1782 

1778 

^Increase   Moseley 

1782 

1778 

§Increase  Moseley 

1783 

1779 

Isaac    Tichenor 

1783-84 

1780 

Nathaniel    Niles 

1784-85 

1780 

Stephen  R.  Bradley 

1785-86 

1780 

tJohn   Strong 

1786 

1780 

^Gideon   Olin 

1786 

1781 

§Gideon   Olin 

1787 

1782 

Gideon  Olin 

1787-93 

tJune 

Session.                              ^October 

Session. 

§February  Session. 
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Daniel    Buck  1793-95 

Lewis  R.  Morris  1795-97 

Abel  Spencer  1797-98 

Daniel  Farrand  1798-99 

Amos  Marsh  1799-1802 

Abel   Spencer  1802-03 

Theophilus   Harrington  1803-04 

Aaron  Leland  1804-08 

Dudley   Chase  1808-13 

Daniel    Chipman  1813-15 

Wm.    A.    Griswold  1815-19 

Richard    Skinner  1818-19 

Wm.  A.  Griswold  1819-20 

D.    Azro    A.    Buck  1820-29 

George    E.   Wales  1823-25 

D.   Azro  A.   Buck  1825-28 

Robert   B.   Bates  1827-29 

D.  Azro  A.  Buck  1829-30 


Robert   B.   Bates 
John   Smith 
Ebenezer  N.  Briggs 
Carlos    Coolidge 
Solomon   Foot 
Carlos  Coolidge 
Andrew  Tracy 
Ebenezer  N.  Briggs 
Solomon  Foot 
William  C.  Kittredge 
Thomas  E.  Powers 
Horatio  Needham 
George  W.  Grandey 
George  F.   Edmunds 
Augustus  P.  Hunton 
J.    Gregory    Smith 
Abraham  B.   Gardner 
John    W.    Stewart 
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Josiah    Grout 
John  W.  Stewart 
James  L.  Martin 
James  K.  Batchelder 
Josiah   Grout 
tHenry   R.   Start 
Hosea  A.  Mann,  Jr. 
Wm.  W.  Stickney 
William  A.   Lord 


$Thomas  Chandler 
§§Benjamin   Baldwin 
Bezaleel   Woodward 
§Matthew   Lyon 
§§Matthew  Lyon 
^Stephen   R.    Bradley 
ftRoswell   Hopkins 
JRoswell   Hopkins 


1830-31 
1831-34 
1834-36 
1836-37 
1837-39 
1839-42 
1842-45 
1845-47 
1847-48 
1848-50 
1850-53 
1853-54 
1854-57 
1857-60 
1860-62 
1862-63 
1863-65 
1865-68 


1868-70 

tfKittredge    Haskins 

1898-00 

1870-72 

Fletcher   D.   Proctor 

1900-02 

1872-74 

John  H.  Merrifield 
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Thomas  C.  Cheney 

1906-10 

1874-76 

Frank    E.    Howe 

1910-12 

1876-78 

Charles  A.  Plumley 

1912-15 

1878-84 

John    E.    Weeks 

1915-17 

1884-86 

♦♦Stanley    C.    Wilson 

1917-17 

1886-90 

Charles    S.    Dana 

1917-21 

1890- 

Franklin    S.    Billings 

1921-23 

1890-92 

Orlando    L.    Martin 

1923-25 

1892-96 

Roswell  M.  Austin 

1925-27 

1896-98 

Loren    R.    Pierce 

1927-29 

Benjamin   Williams 

1929- 
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1778 
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1801-03 

♦Resigned,   Nov.  24,   1874.  fResigned,   November,    1890. 

ttSpecial    Session.  fMarch    Session.  §§June    Session. 

§February  Session.  UOctober  Session. 

♦♦Resigned  April  12,  1917. 
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Wm.    W.    Stickney 
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1832-34 

John    H.    Merrifield 

1892-96 

1834-35 

Fred   A.   Howland 

1896-98 

1835-36 

Thomas    C.    Cheney 

1898-06 

1836-38 

Fred    L.    Hamilton 

1906-08 

1838-49 

Chas.    A.    Plumley 

1908-12 

1849-53 

Harry    A.    Black 

1912-19 

1853-56 

Julius   A.   Wilcox 

1919-21 
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Roswell   M.  Austin 

1921-25 

1858-62 

Clarence    R.    White 

1925-27 

1862-64 
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1927- 
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Abolitionists,  early,  87 

Academies,  rise  of,  366 

Act  to  expedite  legal  proceedings,  344 

Adams,  Alvin,  express  company  founder,  269 

Adams,   Charles  B.,  first  State  geologist,  3 

Adams  Express  Company  founder  a  Vermont- 

er,  269 
Addison    County   exhibits    en   route   with   Ver- 
mont publicity,  556 
After  the  flood — how  the  State  came  back,  181, 

etc. 
Agriculture,  some  records  in,  475;  in  the  State 

in  1859,  479 
Airmen  of  Vermont,  pioneer,  723 
Airplanes  for  the  farmers,  733;   how  airplanes 

helped  after  the  flood,  734 
Airport  need  stressed  by  Lindbergh,  732 
Air    transport,    bright    future    for    Vermont    in, 

733 
Airways  Corporation,  of  Vermont,  activities  of, 

728 
Alburgh's  mineral  springs,  887 
Algonquin   Confederacy,   15,   16 
Allen  A.   Company,  Bennington,  783 
Allen,   Ethan,  leader  of  Green   Mountain   Boys, 

43 
Allen,  Ethan,  when  he  was  "short,"  869 
Allen,  Ira,  active  in  founding  university,  421 
Allen,  Mrs.  Addie  F.,  concerning  the  Order  of 

the  Eastern  Star,  643 
American  Fidelity  Company,  693 
American    Fork   and    Hoe    Company,    Walling- 

ford,  803 
American  Legion,  619 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  by  Mrs.  Glenn  E. 

Perry,  621 
Andrew,  Governor,  his  message,  73 
Animals,  ravages  of  wild,  28,  29 
Anti-Masonic  movement,  50 
Anti-slavery  and  the   State,  89-90 
Appalachian  Trails,  affiliation  with,  298 
Appendix,  893,  901 

Appleby,  Irving  C,  noted  trail  hiker,  301 
Apple  growing  in   the   State,  484-485 
Area  of  the  State's  lakes  and  rivers,  894 
Areas  of  the  counties  of  Vermont,  893 
Arlington  Refrigerator  Company,  784 
Arlington,  where  Ethan  Allen  lived,  878 
Armory  of  Norwich  University,  441 
Arnold,  Benedict,  enters  on  the  scene,  65 
Arnold,  Jonathan,  his  stunt,  28 
Arthur,  William,  father  of  President  Arthur,  a 

missionary,  122 
Asbestos  deposits,  547 
Ascutney  Mountain   Association,   formation   of, 

292 
Associated  Industries  of  Vermont,  857 
Attitude  towards  slavery,  Vermont's,  85 


Attorney-General,  346 

Attractions  of  Vermont,  742 

Averill  Lakes,   sportsmen's   paradise,  8 

Aviation  assisted  by  legislative  action,  731 

Aviation  in  the  State,  721-736 

Aviators    from    Vermont,    who    gave    up    their 

lives,  726 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  headquarters  at 

Brandon,  586 

Bacon,    Edwin    M.,    describes    the    Connecticut, 

10 
Bailey,  Guy  W.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Vermont 

University,  424 
Bailey,    Harold    I.,    writes    concerning    certified 

seed  potatoes,  494-496 
Bailey,   Horace  Ward,  one  of  Vermont's  later 

historians,  52 
Baldwin,  Daniel,  insurance  pioneer,  271 
Ballou,  Rev.   Hosea,  and  the  Universalists,   118 
Bankers'  Association,   Vermont,  465-467 
Banking  institutions  of  the  State,  447-468 
Bank  failure,  first,  449 
Banks,  early  opposition  to,  447 
Baptist  Church,  rise  of  the,  116 
"Barnet,"  pioneer  voyage  of,  206 
Barre  was  chartered  as  Wildersburg,  882 
Barton,   General  William,  typical  pioneer,  27 
Bates,   Hon.   Henry,  judge   in   the   Philippines, 

80 
Battell,  Colonel  Joseph,  forest  conservator,  327; 

concerning  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  842 
Battle  of  Bennington,  68 
Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  77 
Battle  of  Hubbardton,  67 
Beach   Seal,   the,   43 
Bears  weighing  466  pounds,  29 
Beecher  Falls  Company,  784 
Beginnings  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  117 
Beginnings  of  reform,  99 
Beginnings  of  scientific  forestry,  327 
Bellows  Falls  Canal,  213 
Benedict,  Colonel  George  G.,  on  Vermont  troops 

in  the  Civil  War,  78 
Benedict,   Prof.   George  W.,  telegraph  pioneer, 

257 
Benefits    to   the    State,   actual   and   perspective, 

of  the  railroads,  239 
Benevolent  and   Protective   Order   of   Elks,   by 

R.  C.  Bowers,  657 
Bennington  church  first  to  be  organized,  35 
Bennington  College  for  Women,  445 
Bennington  County  Courts,  350 
Bennington  County  exhibits  en  route  with  Ver- 
mont publicity,  556 
Bennington  founded,  39 
Bennington  Monument,  69 
Bennington,  stars  and  stripes  flown  in,  69 
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Bennington's  first  organized  church,  35 

Bethel,  first  township  granted  by  Republic  of 
Vermont,  882 

Better  library  building  movement,  571 

Big  Three  of  1911,  148-150 

Billings,  Governor  during  the  Vermont  special 
visitations,  552 

Birthplace  of  Vermont's  political  freedom,  45 

Bismarck's  toast  to  Vermont,  873 

Bliss,   C.  W.,  riverman,   interview,  215-216 

Bliss,  George  Y.,  D.  D.,  concerning  the  early 
days  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont, 
117 

Blister  rust,  331 

Block  house  of  early  days,  38 

Board  of  medical  registration,  317;  of  registra- 
tion of  nurses,  317;  of  examiners  in  optomet- 
ry, 318 

Boat  builders  of  early  days,  218 

Bomoseen  Lake  a  popular  resort,  8 

Bonding  for  roads,  704 

Bonds   floated   at   par,  237 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  during  the  flood, 
188 

Bowers,  R.  C,  concerning  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  657 

Boys  and  girls'  summer  camps,  8 

Bradford  H.  E.  Company,  Bennington,  786 

Bradford  park  has  Dewey  statue,  79 

Bradford  strawberries,  493 

Bradley  C.  E.  Corporation,  788 

Brandon,  birthplace  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass, 
889 

Brandon,  chartered  as  Neshobe,  16 

Brandon,    Conant's   furnace   at,   524 

Brandon  State  School,  670 

Brattleboro  exhibit  during  the  country-wide 
publicity  trip,  561 

Brattleboro  reminiscence  of  aviation,  724 

Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  438 

Breaking  ground  for  the  first  railroad,  233 

Bremer,  H.  E.,  writes  of  the  Dairying  interests, 
585-597 

Bridge  built  with  a  lottery,  702 

Brief  history  of  aviation,  723 

Brighton  Furniture  Companv,  Incorporated, 
Island  Pond,  789 

"Bristol  Bill"  counterfeiter,  450 

Brown,  Fred  F.,  heroic  telephone  operator,  268 

Brunswick's   chemical   springs,  885 

Buckham,  Matthew,  president  of  Vermont  Uni- 
versity, 424 

Burdette's  humorous  reference  to  Vermont 
weather,  11 

Burial  grounds  of  Indians,  15 

Burlington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
686 

Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain,  Vermont's 
largest  city,  887 

Burton,  J.,  one  of  makers  of  early  Vermont 
history,  868 

Business   and   Professional  Woman's  club,   632 

Caledonia  County  exhibits  en  route  with  the 
State's  country-wide  publicity,  556 

Callaghan,  Rev.  Father,  pioneer  Catholic  clergy- 
man, 122 

Camp  Barnard,  first  for  Camp-fire  Girls,  283 


Camps,  Summer,  for  boys  and  girls,  281-287 
Canada  and  United  States  clasp  hands,  705 
Canada's    neighborly    example    as    to    hydraulic 

power,  752 
Canadian  campaign,  67 

Canadian   Gateway  Airport,  Dedication  of,  728 
Canal  companies  of  early  part  of  19th  century, 

220 
Canals,  conversion  of  to  power  service,  755 
Canals,  Vermont  a  pioneer  in  the  building  of, 

212 
Captivity  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  20-22 
Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  65 
Careers  of  early  steamers,  223 
Carter,  Samuel,  with  regard  to  old  trails,  17 
Cary    Maple    Sugar    Company,    St.    Johnsbury, 

812-815 
Case  reports,  347 
Casey,    Daniel    J.,    concerning   the    Knights    of 

Columbus,  656 
Caspian  Lake  summer  colony,  8 
Castleton  Medical  College,  308 
Catamount  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorpor- 
ated, Bennington,  819 
Catholic  Church,  early  history  of  the,  122 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  by  W.  H.  Girard, 

662 
Cattle  population  of  1928,  587 
Causes  of  the  flood,  161 

Caverly,  Dr.  Charles  S.,  historian  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  309 
Celebration,  Vermont  Central,  236 
Celebration   of   Old    Home   Week   in   Vermont 

towns  and  cities,  142-144 
Celebrations  in  Vermont,  207 
Census  of  State  in  1791,  211 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  250 
Central  Vermont  Railway  known  as  the  "Uni- 
versity," 253 
Central   Vermont   Railroad,    the   greatest   flood 

sufferer,  188 
Certified  seed  potatoes   (by  Harold  I.  Bailey), 

494 
Champlain  Canal  opened,  234 
Champlain  Ferry,  225 
Champlain,  Lake,  named  for  French  navigator, 

8 
Champlain  navigation,  223 
Champlain  Transportation  Company,  225 
Chandler,  Colonel  A.  B.,  telegraph  pioneer,  260 
Charters  granted  for  lotteries,  32 
Charters    granted    to   Vermont   towns   in    1761, 

146 
"Chin,"  description  of  the,  by  Albert  D.  Hagar, 

6 
Chittenden  County  exhibits  en  route  during  the 

Vermont  publicity  trip,  557 
Chittenden,    Governor,    his    remarkable    record, 

49 
Church    and    school,    34;    and    State,    119-120; 

statistics,   129 
Church  bells  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere,  870 
Churches  and  the  World  War,  130-133 
Churches,   changes  in  recent  years,   134-137 
Civil  War,  Vermont's  share  in,  72 
Civilians'  part  in  war,  80 
Clark,  O.  D.,  concerning  United  Spanish  War 

Veterans,  618 
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Clergymen  in  the  World  War,  132 

Clerks  of  the  State  House,  900 

Cleveland  Air  Service,  726 

Clement,  Percival  C,  platform  of  high  license, 
109 

Cloudbursts,  memories  of,  161 

Colchester  has  summer  camps,  887 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, History  of,  427 

Colleges  and  universities,  419-446 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  by  Mrs.  J.  Holmes 
Jackson,  602 

Colonial  Dames  of  Vermont,  by  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Lowe,  603-604 

Colonial  Times,  jurisprudence   in,   339 

Colonial  Wars,  National  Society  of,  by  J.  L. 
Hills,  606 

Colonization,  fathers  of  French,  37 

Come-back  of  the  White  River  Road,  251 

Coming  of  the  telephone,  263 

Commercial  apple  growing,  486 

Common  schools,  local  supervision  of,  377 

Companies  in  Vermont  engaged  in  talc  mining, 
542 

Company  for  rendering  the  Connecticut  River 
navigable  to  Bellows  Falls,  213 

Comparative    miscellaneous    statistics,    457-460 

Comparative  trust  company  resources,  1903- 
1928,  456 

Comparisons  of  past  crops  with  the  present, 
481 

Conant's  furnace  at  Brandon,  524 

Concord  Corner  had  the  first  normal  school  in 
America,  885 

Concord  Pageant,  373 

Cone  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Incorpora- 
ted, Windsor,  817 

Confederacy  of  the  Algonquins,  15 

Congregationalist  resolutions  in  the  World  War, 
130 

Congressional  Districts,  897 

Connecticut  and  the  Passumpsic  Railroads,  236 

Connecticut,   logging  and  rafting  on,  214-216 

Connecticut  River,  boundary  of  the  State,  but 
not  in  Vermont,  9-10 

Connecticut  Valley  Orchard,  488 

Conservation  developments  regarding  the  wild 
life  of  the  State,  713 

Constitution  House,  45 

Consulting  engineer,  investigations  of,  197,  etc. 

Controversy  of  grants  ended  by  conventions, 
43 

Coolidge's  tribute  to  Vermont,  1 

Cooper,    Charles,    Company,    Bennington,    785 

Cooperative  banks,  467 

Cooperative  Council,  857 

Copper  coins  minted  by  Reuben  Harmon,  46 

Copper  mining  in  Vermont,  by  Stanley  C.  Wil- 
son,  534 

Copperas,  a  year's  yield  in,  515 

Corinth  mines,  538 

Correspondence  of  two  governors,  40 

Council  of  Censors,  56 

Counterfeiters  caught  at  Groton,  450 

Counties  of  Vermont,  their  areas,  893 

Counting  the  flood  losses,  164 

Country   doctor,    the   passing   of,   322 

Country  weeklies,  508-516 


County  Courts,  347;  sessions,  courthouses,  jails, 
349;    Bennington,    and    in    Orange,    Rutland, 
Windham  and  Windsor,  350;  in  Addison  and 
Chittenden,   352;    Caledonia,   Essex,   Franklin 
and  Orleans,  354;  in  Grand  Isle,  Washington 
and  Lamoille,  356 
County  Grammar  Schools,  365 
Courts  of  Vermont,  339-359 
"Cradle  of   Industry,"   Springfield,   407 
Creameries  and  cheese-factories,  588 
Creation  of  State  Board  of  Health,  319 
Crockett,   W.    H.,    in   regard   to   the    State's   in- 
dustries,   399;    concerning    the    Sons    of    the 
American  Revolution,  606 
Crop   production   of  this   State   compared  with 

that  of  Iowa,  873 
Crops  injury  by  the  1927  flood,  483-484 
Crops  in  the  past,  compared  with  those  of  the 

present,  481 
Crude   methods    of    sugar   making   by    Indians, 

470 
Currency  measures,  pioneer,  449 
Current  magazines,   516 

Curricula   changes   in   Middlebury   College,   433 
Cushman,  H.  T.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
of  North  Bennington,  822 

Dailies  of  the  past,  507 

Dairying   interests,   by   H.    E.    Bremer,   585-597 

Danville  prepares  for  the  Legislature  session, 
52  _ 

Darling's    interest   in    the    Morgans,  841 

Dates  of  incorporation  of  counties  of  the  State, 
894 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Mrs.  O.  H.  Rexford,  605 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  608 

Davenport,  Thomas,  inventor  of  the  electric 
motor,  415 

Davis,  Thomas,  donor  of  State  house  land,  55 

Deaf  and  blind,  helping  the,  674 

DeBoer,  Joseph  A.,  insurance  leader,  277,  etc. 

Declaration  of  Rights  in  1777,  119 

Deerfield   River,   harnessing  the,  760 

Deerfield,  the  sack  of,  18,  19 

De  Goesbriand,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis,  first  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Vermont,  124 

Deluge  came  in  1927,  162,  etc. 

Demeritt  Company,  Waterbury,  801 

Denominations,  early,   117 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  673 

Deposits  of  talc,  540 

Development  of  the  modern  repeating  rifle,  403 

Developments  in  the  railroads  of  later  date,  243 

Dewey  and  Clark  in  Spanish-American  War, 
78,  79 

Dewey,  Dr.  Julius  Y.,  dominant  spirit  in  in- 
surance, 272,  etc. 

Dewey,  Parson,  and  Ethan  Allen,  66 

Dewey  statue  in  Bradford  Park,  79 

Dickens,  Charles,  concerning  Vermont  boat 
captains,  226-228 

Disastrous  course  of  the  flood,  165,  etc. 

Discovery  of  maple  sugar,  Indian  legend  of, 
469 

Distinguished  visitors,  57 

District,  an  expansion  of  the  town  idea,  363 

District  School,  rise  of  the,  362 
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Doctors  in  Vermont,  summary  of,  323 

Doctors   their  own  druggists,  307 

Domestic   life    in    the    early    days,    31 

Dorset,  a  quaint  village,  877 

Dorset  Orchards,  488 

Drove  teams  to  Boston,  809 

Drummond,  James  B.,  concerning  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  661 

Dunmore  Lake,  scene  of  "Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  8 

Duties  and  aims  of  the  State  Education  De- 
partment, 378 

Dutton,  Brother  Joseph,  missionary  to  the  lep- 
ers, 135 

Early  Abolitionists,  87-89 

Early  action  against  slavery,  52;  apple  history, 
485;  days  of  the  library,  563;  days  of  print- 
ing, 497;  industries,  31;  industries  and  invent- 
ors, 391,  etc.;  legislative  sessions,  51;  marble- 
making  industry,  532;  navigation  schemes, 
205;  opposition  to  banks,  447;  religious  serv- 
ices and  churches,  35;  roads  and  develop- 
ment of  State  aid,  696-699;  settlers,  adven- 
tures of,  27,  28;  sugarings  in  Vermont,  472; 
water  power  development,  754;  years  of  the 
railroad,  234 

Early  Green  Mountain  Trails,  291 

Early  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  122 

Early  Medical  Education,  308 

Early  Protestants,  114 

Eastern  Talc  Company,  543 

Eastern  Vermont,  flood  in,  165 

Eddy,  Jacob,  the  first  to  establish  a  school  for 
teachers,  372 

"Education  for  citizenship  in  the  military 
school," — President  Plumley,  of  Norwich, 
444 

Education,  the  history  of,  361-389 

Egg  laying,  a  world's  record  in,  849 

Electric  lights,  757;  railways,  758;  hydro-elec- 
tric developments  of  the  present  century, 
759 

Electric  street  railways,  245 

Electricity,  Vermonters  pioneers  in  the  use  of, 
753 

Ely  mines,  536 

Ely  Works,  St.  Johnsbury,  805 

Emergency  relief  work  after  the  flood,  182 

Engineering  and  Agriculture,  Colleges  of,  Ver- 
mont University,  428 

English  pheasants  introduced  into  Vermont, 
718 

English  settlements,  first,  38 

Episcopal   Church,   beginning  of  the,   117 

Essex  County  exhibits  in  the  country-wide  pub- 
licity, 557 

Establishing  a  State  capital,  54 

Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  776-779 

Esteys  and  pipe  organs,  411 

Evarts,  Hon.  William  M.,  native  of  Windsor, 
45 

Evening  dailies,  505 

Evolution  of  State  control  of  main  highways, 
703 

Expansion  of  equipment  at  Middlebury  College, 
436 


Experiences  of  the  early  doctors,  306 
Extraordinary  freshets  of  other  days,  160 

Fairbanks  and  Company,  E.  and  T.,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  809-812 
Fairbanks,    Governor,    his    famous    Civil    War 

document,  74 
Fairbanks,  Dr.   Edward  T.,  St.  Johnsbury  his- 
torian, 35 

Fairbanks  scale  works  most  extensive,  412 

Fairbanks  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  other 
Governors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
75 

Fall  touring,  877 

Farm  statistics  for  1925,  483 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
688 

Farmers  live  on  improved  highways,  593 

Federal  Courts,  347 

Federal  Flood  projects  under  construction, 
June  30,  1929,  192-195 

Federal  Forest  Reserve,  336 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  626 

Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Companv,  Springfield, 
790-794 

Feminine  Movement,  625-634 

Fifteen  Miles  Falls  development,  765-768 

First  English  settlements,  38;  vote  to  become  a 
State,  44;  temperance  memorial,  103;  meet- 
ing-house, 115;  Sunday  school,  125;  organized 
efforts  for  trails,  292;  medical  society,  312; 
Normal  School  in  America,  372;  bank  failure, 
449;  air-flight  in  Vermont,  724  ^ 

First  State  House,  55;  second,  State  House,  55; 
the  present  building,  56 

Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  other,  715 

Fish   and  game  interests,  709-720 

Fish,   Judge,   concerning    Captain   Wright,   66 

Flag  presented  to  First  Regiment,  77 

Flat-boat,  and  the  settlement  of  Vermont,  211 

Fleet,   building  of  the,  at  Vergennes,  72 

Flights  of  the  "Golden  Eagle,"  727 

Flood,  after  the,  and  how  the  State  came  back, 
41;  and  the  railroads,  247;  methods  of  less- 
ening of  damage,  199;  damage  to  libraries, 
572;  damage  to  fish  hatcheries,  719 

"Flood  put  highway  department  thirteen  years 
head  of  its  schedule,"  704 

Floods  of  other  days,  159 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam,  865-874 

Flyers,  some  Vermont,  728 

Flying  fields  in  the  World  War,  726 

Follett,  Timothy,  on  railway  travel,  239 

Foreign  Marbles  and  Vermont,  531 

Foreign  missionaries  from  this   State,   135 

Forest  fire  prevention,  331 

Forest  policy  for  Vermont,  337 

Forestry  in  Vermont,  325-338 

Forest-tree  planting,  330 

Fort   Dummer  on   Brattleboro's   site,  38 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  capture  of,  65 

Forward   movements,    some,   851-864 

Founder  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  a 
Vermonter,  269 

Founding  of  Green  Mountain  Club,  293 

Founding  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  420 

Fourteen  years  of  independence,  46 
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Fourth  Estate,  497-522 

Fraternal  organizations,  635-664 

Freedom,  price  of,  93 

French  colonization,  fathers  of,  37;  seignories, 

38 
Frost's  Veneer  Seating  Company,  821 
Fugitive  Slaves,  attitude  toward,  93 

Gallup,  Dr.  Joseph  A.,  founder  of  Vermont 
Medical  College,  310,  etc. 

Game   Commission,   Vermont's  first,  710 

Gates,  Miss  Emma  H.,  concerning  the  Rebekah 
Assembly,  653 

Gay  Brothers  Company,  Cavendish,  799 

General  use  of  liquor,  33 

Geographical  data,  893 

Geological  surveys,  3 

Gifford,  Walter  S.,  concerning  Harry  B.  Thay- 
er, of  the  Bell  Telephone,  266 

Gill,  Rev.  C.  O.,  first  in  scientific  forestry,  326 

Gilman,  M.  D.,  author  of  "Biography  of  Ver- 
mont," 57 

Gilman  Paper  Company,  818 

Girard,  W.  H.,  concerning  the  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters,  662 

Gold  deposits,   Plymouth  leads  in,   525 

Gold  in  Windham  County,  525 

Gold  medal  award,  Vermonter  received  the, 
268 

Good  Roads  movement,  695-708 

Governors   of  Vermont,  897 

Graham,  Governor,  on  Vermont  in  the  World 
War,  81-83 

Grammar  schools,  365 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  611 

Grange,  645;  first  grange  in  New  England,  647; 
State  Grange,  648;  changes  of  a  half  century, 
650 

Granite  industry,  526-529 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Indemnity  Com- 
pany, 692 

Granite  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  689 

Gray  Lock  and  his  raids,  20 

Great  Flood  of  1927,  157-179 

Greater  Vermont  Association,  855 

Green   Mountain  Boys,  42 

Green   Mountain   Club,  founding  of,  293 

Green  Mountain  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 685 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation,  762 

Green  Mountain  Tour,  by  Mortimer  R.  Proc- 
tor-Roderic  M.  Oldendam,  reprint,  875-891 

Green  Mountains,  The,  289 

Greene,  Senator  Frank  L.,  initiator  of  Federal 
forest  movement  for  Vermont,  336 

Grist  and  saw  mills,  392 

Griswold,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Viets,  Episcopal 

bishop,  124 
Growth  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Board  of 

Health,  321 
Guildhall  was  the  centre  of  the  Indians'  visits, 
885 

Hagar,   Albert   D.,   descriptive  writer,   6 
Haldimand  Correspondence,  47 
Hale,  Ashbel,  early  Sunday  school  teacher,   125 
Hall,  Samuel  Reed,  established  the  first  normal 
school  in  America,  373 


Hapgood,  Marshall  J.,  forest  conservator,  327 

Hardwick  white  granite,  529 

Harmon,  Reuben,  mints  copper  coins,  46 

Harris,  Emery  Company,  787 

Harris,    Fred    H.,    writes    on   winter    sports    at 

Brattleboro,  748-750 
Hartford  Pageant,   150 
Hartford  Woolen  Company,  797-798 
Hartness,  James,  inventor,  410 
Haswell,    Anthony,    of   Bennington,    postmaster 

general,  46 
Hawes,  Austin  F.,  first  State  forester,  329 
Hayes,    Lyman   S.,    Bellows    Falls   historian,   9; 

concerning  first  steamers,  209 
Hazen,  Richard,  early  surveyor,  39 
Hedge,  Lemuel,  inventor,  401 
Heights  of  Vermont   Mountains,  893 
Hemenway's    Gazetteer,   503 
Henry,    Wesson    and    Sharps,    remarkable    me- 
chanical geniuses,  404 
High  Schools,  368;  Modern,  369;  and  advanced 

instruction,  386 
Highway   Commissioners,   two,   703 
Highway  restoration  after  the  1927  flood,  190 
Hiking  records  of  the  Long  Trail,  301 
Hill  town  characteristics,  13 
Hills,  J.  L.,  concerning  the  Society  of  Colonial 

Wars,  606 
Hinds,  O.  L.  Company,  Burlington,  784 
Hindsdill,    Rev.    Ebenezer,    pioneer    clergyman, 

114 
History  of  apple  growing,  485 
History  of  Education,  361-389 
Hitchcock,   Dr.   Edward,  editor  of  geographical 

work  of  1851,  4 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  head- 
quarters at  Brattleboro,  586 
Homeopathic  and  Eclectic  State  Societies,  316 
Hooker,   Corser  and   Mitchell   Company,   Brat- 
tleboro, 815 
Horse,  four  essentials  of  a  perfect,  830 
Horticultural    Society   and    University   of   Ver- 
mont, 490 
Horton,  Charles  H.,  his  verses  on  the  "Pioneer 

and  the  Slave,"  95 
Horton,  Mrs.  Guy  B.,  writes  of  the  Mayflower 

Descendants  in  this  State,  601 
Hotel  Association,  Vermont,  746 
Household  articles  scanty  in  early  days,  31 
House  of  Correction,  666 
House  of  Representatives'  opposition  to  banks, 

448 
Howard,  Harry  S.,  concerning  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Loyal  Legion,  616 
How  a  bell  saved  a  meeting-house  site,  871 
How  our  forebears  made  sugar,  470 
How  Vermont  came  back,  181-203 
Howe,   Mrs.   Jemima  and  her  children,   Indian 

captives,  20 
Howe  Scale  Company,  Rutland,  779-781 
Hyde  Park  a  busy  centre,  885 
Hydro-electric  corporation,  Vermont,  761 
Hygiene,  State  laboratory  of,  321 

Ide,    Hon.    Henry,    member    of    the    Philippine 

Commission,  80 
Improved    Order    of    Red    Men,    by    James    B. 

Drummond,  66 
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Improvement   of   teaching  in   early  days,   371 

Improving  on  nature,  866 

Incidents  of  floods  of  other  days,  160 

Income  from  the  rocks,  523-550 

Independence,  fourteen  years  of,  46 

Indian,  efforts  to  Christianize,  18 

Indian  legend  of  discovery  of  maple  sugar,  469 

Indian  possession  of  the  land,  15-20 

Indian  raid,  description  of,  17 

Industrial  memorial  to  the  Proctors,  775 

Industrial  School,  668 

Industries,  early  31;  and  inventors,  391 

Industries  of  Vermont,  some,  711-827 

Institutional  and  welfare  work,  665-676 

Insurance  companies  of  Vermont,  677-694 

Insurance  pioneers,  272 

Interconnection  of  power  lines,  765 

International  affiliation,  124 

Investigations  by  consulting  engineer,  after  the 

1927  flood,  197-203 
Iron,  extensive  deposits  of,  523 
Iron  industries,  393 
Iroquois,   Elihu  Root  concerning,   16 

Jackson,  Lieutenant-governor  S.  Hollister,  ref- 
erence to  William  of  Sweden,  61 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  Holmes,  concerning  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  America,  602 

Jackson,  S.  Hollister,  on  the  granite  industry, 
527 

Jacobs,  Professor  E.  C,  concerning  Strafford 
mines,   535 

Jefferson  and  Franklin  ate  maple  sugar,  471 

Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  early  importa- 
tions, 586 

Jesuits  at  Isle  La  Motte,  35 

Joe,  the  friendly  Indian,  24-26 

Joe's  Pond  largest  pond  in  the  State,  9 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  Captivity  of,  20-22 

Johnson,  Oliver,  noted  abolitionist,  88 

Johnson,  the  seat  of  State  Normal  school,  886 

Journalists  far  afield,  517-522 

Judges  of  courts  of  common  pleas,  first,  340- 
341 

Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  by 
Arthur  E.  White,  659 

Jurisprudence  in  Colonial  Times,  339;  Under 
the  State  Constitution,  341 

Justice  court  beginnings,  346 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Superior 
Judges,  357-359 

Kent,  D.   B.,  concerning  a  phase  of  the  flood, 

161;   review   of   Vermont    Historical   Society, 

574-583 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  concerning  Vermont  doctors, 

303 
Knights  of  Columbus,  by  Daniel  J.  Casey,  656 
Knights    of   Pythias   of   Vermont,   by   Fred   A. 

Whitaker,  654 
Knowledge  of  maple  sugar  by  Indians,  470 

"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  The,  231 

Lafayette  a  Vermont  visitor,  60 

Lake  captains  and  pilots,  227 

Lake  Memphremagog,  Navigation  on,  230 

Lakes  and  ponds,  6 

Lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State,  their  area,  894 


Lamoille  County  represents  her  State  in  coun- 
try-wide publicity,  557 

Lamson  and  Goodnow  Company,  and  some  of 
their  notable  workmen,  406 

Land  Battle  at  Plattsburg,  71 

Land  first  sequestered  for  schools,  361 

Land  jobbers  and  land  speculators,  40 

Laval,  Bishop,  pioneer,  35 

Lead  ore  in  several  towns,  525 

Leaders  in  State  board  of  health  matters,  321 

Leaders  of  Middlebury  College,  432 

Leading  enterprises  of  the  State,  534 

Legislation  of  State  Library,  565 

Legislative  protection  of  fish  and  game,  716 

Legislative  sessions,  early,  51 

Libraries,  563-584 

Life  Insurance  in  Vermont,  271-280 

Lincoln,  telegram  from,  76 

Lindbergh  Day  at  Springfield,  731 

Lions  Club,  860 

Liquor  in  general  use,  33 

List  of  banks  in  the  State  in  1841,  451 

List  of  girls  and  boys'  camps,  284-295 

List  of  prominent  Vermont  inventors,  415-417 

Little,  Henry,  writes  of  wanderings  of  General 
Assembly,  51 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  363 

Local  option,  trial  of,  109 

Local  supervision  of  common  schools,  377 

Locality  benefits  from  publicity,  741 

Logging  and  rafting  on  the  Connecticut,  214- 
216 

Long  Pond,  865 

Long  Trail,  The,  289-302 

Losses  and  rehabilitation  of  railroads,  248 

Losses  from  the  flood,  164 

Lotteries    authorized   for   many   purposes,   32 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Frank  E.,  concerning  the  Vermont 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  604 

Lowell's  asbestos  deposits,  886 

Lower  Winooski,  flood  tides,  178 

Lull  in  construction  of  railroads,  240 

Lynx  often  weighed  100  pounds,  27 

Lyon,  Matthew,  as  a  free  lance  journalist,  500 

Macdonough,  Commodore,  his  victory  on  Lake 
Champlain,  71 

Magazines,  early,  502;  current,  516 

Making  of  the  marble,  532 

Making  of  Vermont,  37-48 

Manchester,  one  of  our  oldest  towns,  878 

Mansfield,  Mount,  6 

Maple  Sugar,  469-474 

Maple  sugar  special,  552 

Marble  companies  in  1929,  534 

Marbles  of  Vermont,  530 

Markey,  Rev.  Alba,  concerning  Odd  Fellow- 
ship in  Vermont,  652 

Marl  deposits  in  eleven  towns,  526 

Masonic  shrine,  an  old,  869 

Masonry  in  Vermont,  first  and  second  lodges, 
636;  third  lodge,  637;  fourth  and  fifth  lodges, 
638;  Grand  Lodge,  638;  anti-Masonic  period, 
640;  after  1845,  641;  some  grand  lodge  activi- 
ties, 642;  Grand  chapter,  council,  command- 
ery,  etc.,  643 

Massachusetts  releases  Vermont  territorial 
claims,  39 
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Mathewson,    Principal    O.   D.,    in    reference    to 
District  School  oratory,  383-385 

Mayflower    Descendants,    Vermont    Society    of, 
by  Mrs.  Guy  B.  Horton,  601 

Mayo,  Admiral   Henry  T.,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  81 

McCullough,  J.  G.,  Republican  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor, 109 

McKinley  in  Vermont,  59 

Mechanical  leadership  of  Windsor,  399 

Medical   Department   Vermont   University,   430 

Medical  education,  early,  308 

Medical  practice,  regulation  of,  316 

Medical  practitioners  of  other  days,  305 

Medical   Profession   in   Vermont,   303-323 

Medical  Societies,  312 

Meeting-house,  raising  and  rum,  33;  town  pro- 
vision for,   34;   first,   115 

Members   of   Legislature   walked,   or    came   on 
horseback,  53 

Memphremagog  Lake,  8 

Merrill,   Colonel   George  A.,  with  reference   to 
Governor  Fairbanks,  11 

Message  of  Governor  Andrew,  13 

Messages,  early,  on  strips  of  paper,  258 

Methodist  resolutions  in  the  World  War,  131 

Methods  of  lessening  flood  damage,  199 

Mexican  War,  72 

Middlebury  College,  431 

Middlebury  exhibit  on  the  State  publicity  trip, 
561 

Middle  period  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  478 

Military   and   patriotic   societies,   599-623 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  618 

Military    Order    of    the    Loyal    Legion    of    the 
United  States,  by  Harry  S.  Howard,  616 

Military  roads,  702 

Mines  at  Strafford,  535 

Mines  of  asbestos,  548 

Mining  and  milling,  541 

Minor  Courts,  345 

Missisquoi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sheldon 
Springs,  800 

Moderate  compensation  for  Legislature  in  early 
days,  53 

Modern    commercial    period    of    apple    planting, 
488 

Modern  methods  of  production  of  maple  sugar, 
471 

Modern  organization   of   County   Courts,  348 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  661 

Monetary  aid  after  the  flood,  191 

Monetary  growth  and  physicial  development  of 
Middlebury  College,  434 

Montpelier  and  the  flood,  175 

Montpelier  and  Wells   River   Railroad,  follow- 
ing the  1927  flood,  187 

Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  State,  883 

Monumental  and  memorial  work  of  1927,  529 

Moose,  passing  of,  29 

Morey  and  Fairlee  lakes,  location  of  boys'  and 
girls'  summer  camps,  8 

Morey,   Captain  Samuel,  and  his  steamer,  413, 
414 

Morgan  horse  and  the  "golden  hoof,"  829-849 

Morgan    Horse    Club,    by    Henry    S.    Wardner, 
838 

Morgan,  Justin,  his  breed  unknown,     831;  how 


he  received  his  name,  833;  his  three  great 
sons,  834;  some  old-time  Morgan  records. 
835;  Morgans  in  the  Civil  War,  836;  waning 
interest  in  the  breed,  837 

Morgan,  William,  abduction  of,  50 

Morning  dailies  in  1929,  503 

Morrisville  a  thrifty  village,  888 

Morrow,  A.  H.,  writes  about  the  Slate  industry 
in  Vermont,  544 

Mottos  of  early  newspapers,  500 

"Mountain  Maid,"  The,  230 

Mountain  ranges  of  the  State,  5,  6 

Mountain  View  farm  at  East  Burke,  589 

Municipal  airports,  730 

Municipal  court  beginnings,  345 

Municipal  forests,  333 

Museums  in  Vermont,  573 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Vermont,  origin  of, 
667;  management,  678;  officials,  679;  custody 
of  the  company's  income,  680;  present  finan- 
cial  condition,   and  various   homes,   681 

Mutual  Savings  banks,  in  1928,  453-454 

National   Acme    Company,   Windsor,   794-797 
National  Banks,  460;  in  Vermont  in  1928,  462- 

465 
National  Vermont  Association,  859 
Nation-famous  inventors  from  Vermont,  415 
Navigation  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  230 
Navigation,   river   and   lake,   205,   et  seq. 
Neshobe,  early  name  of  Brandon,  16 
Newbury,   organized  in   1765 
Newbury's   notable   contribution   in   war,   63 
New  England  Council,  857 
New  England  Order  of  Protection,  663 
Newport-on-Lake  Memphremagog,  beautiful  for 

location,  885 
Newspaper,  Vermont's  second,  499 
Newton    and    Thompson    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany, 805-807 
New  York  finally  yields,  48 
New  York  sympathizers  given  a  ride,  43 
New  York's  land-grabbing  policy,  41 
Normal  School,  first  in  America,  312 
Northern  transportation  line,  225 
Northern  Vermont  flood  damage,  170 
Northfield  institution  record  in  the  wars,  442 
North  Hero,  a  popular  summer  resort,  887 
Norwich  University,  438 
Notable  railroad  officials,  252 
Noyes,  Commodore  Leigh,  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  81 
Number  of  telephones  in  Vermont,  269 

Objects  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

of  Vermont,  629 
Odd  Fellowship  in  Vermont,  by  Rev.  Alba  M. 

Markey,  652 
Office,  long  tenure  of,  50 
Officials,  notable  railroad,  252 
Old  bridge  paths,  291,  etc. 
Oldest  skipper  on  the  lake,  228 
Old    Home    Day    Celebrations    and    Pageants, 

139-155 
Old  time  oratory  in  the  district  school,  383 
One  hundred  years  of  Statehood,  49-61 
Onion  River  Valley  Canal,  214 
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Orange  County  and  her  exhibits  during  the 
publicity  trip,  558 

Orchards  of  Magnitude  in  Vermont,  491-493 

Order  Eastern  Star,  by  Mrs.  Addie  F.  Allen, 
643 

Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  601 

Organization  of  State's  jurisprudence,  342 

Organization  of  the  Legislature,  898 

Orleans  County  exhibit  during  the  State  pub- 
licity tour,  561 

Otter  Creek  and  Southwestern  Vermont  flood 
damage,  172 

Outdoor  Life,  737-750 

Over  the  top,  how  Vermont  went,  63 

Pageant,   value   of,    151;   form    of   the,    152;    of 

St.  Johnsbury,  153 
Pageants  of  Old  Home  Week,  145-148 
Passing  of  the  country  doctor,  322 
Passumpsic  area  of  the  flood,  168,  etc. 
Patch-Wegner   Company,  825 
Patrons'  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

688 
Peregrination    of    Norwich    University,    439 
Period  of  religious  decline,  126-127 
Period  of  remarkable  religious  growth,  121 
Perkins,  Professor  George  H.,  State  geologist, 

4 
Phelps,  Colonel  John  W.,  94 
Phelps,    Senator,    member    of    "Committee    of 

thirteen,"  91 
Pigs  and  poultry.  847 
Pilots,  lake  captains,  227 
Pioneer  airmen  of  Vermont,  723 
Pioneer  Camps  in  Vermont,  282 
Pioneer  currency  measures,  449 
Pioneer  days  and  customs,  27,  et  seq. 
Pioneer  efforts  in  education,  361 
Pioneer   industries   and   inventions   of   Vermont 

towns,  411 
Pioneer  quarries,  394 
Pioneer  Telegraph  Line,  257 
Pioneer  physicians  of  Vermont,  304 
Pioneer  voyage  of  the  "Barnet,"  206 
Pioneers  and  their  liquor,  97 
Pioneers  in  telegraphy,  260 
Pittsford   well   known   for   its   marble   quarries, 

889 
Placer  mining  at  Tinmouth,  523 
Plantings  in  forestry  in  1929,  334 
Plantings  of  apples  in  1870,  487 
Plattsburg  Bay,  battle  of,  219 
Plattsburg,  land  battle  at,  71 
Plumley,  President  of  Norwich,  on  "Education 

for   Citizenship   in   the   military    school,"   444 
Plymouth  leads  in  gold  deposits,  525 
Political  aspects  of  legislative  acts,  90 
Ponds   and   lakes,   6 
Poor  Farms,  674 
Population    of    Vermont    by   counties,    1791    to 

1920,  895 
Postal  progress,  46 
Potato  planting  in  a  snowstorm,  12 
Power  lines,  interconnection  of,  765 
Praise   of  Vermont,   76 
Pratt,  Elisha,  and  the  deer,  30 
Preliminaries  of  the  establishment  of  colleges, 

419 


Present-day  camps   in   Vermont,  283 

Present-day  public  library  work  of  the  com- 
mission, 568 

Present  operations  in  asbestos,  549 

Present  status  of  the  railroad,  238 

Preserving  the  deer,  717 

President,  first,  and  students  of  Vermont  Uni- 
versity, 422 

Presidents  and  professors  of  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, 422-423 

Presidents  of  Norwich,  military  leaders,  442 

Presidents  of  the  Senate,  899 

Presidents  view  Vermont,  58 

Press,  first  in  Rutland,  500 

Price  of  freedom,  93 

Primitive  surgery,  32 

Prince  William  of  Sweden,  in  Vermont,  61 

Printing,  early  days  of,  497 

Private  banks,  rise  of,  450 

Probate  courts  early  established,  346 

Proctor,  centre  of  the  largest  marble  works  in 
the  world,  890 

Proctor  Memorial  windows,  776 

Producers  Marble  Company,  774 

Products  of  the  soil,  475-489 

Prohibition,  Vermont  adopts,  102 

Prohibitorv  Memorial,  first  from  Vermont,  103- 
108 

Property  losses  of  the  flood,   164 

Proprietors  of  locks  and  canals  on  the  Con- 
necticut, 213 

Protection  and  regulation  of  public  health,  318 

Protestant  population,  a  decreasing,  129 

Protestant  service,  first  in  the  State,  35 

Protestants,   early,    114 

Public  health,  protection  and  regulation  of,  318 

Publicity  Bureau,  739 

Public   Utilities   Vermont   Corporation,   764 

Public  Welfare,  Department  of,  673 

Punishment  to  fit  crime,  54 

Purposes  and  growth  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Club,  295 

Putting  teeth  into  the  law,  108 

Quarries  in  granite  now  onerating  in  Vermont, 

530 
Quarries,  pioneer,  394 
Question  of  flood  control,  196 

Races  and  games  on  snow  and  ice,  747 

Raids  of  Gray  Lock,  20 

Railroad  activities  to  the  present  century,  243 

Railroad  construction  after  the  flood  of  1927, 
186 

Railroads  during  the  Civil  War,  241 

Railroads,  Vermont,  232-256 

Railways,  electric  street,  245 

Ramsay,    Colonel,    at  Chapultepec,  90 

Ranger,  Walter  E.,  concerning  Vermont  acad- 
emies, 367-368 

Ransom  and  his  comrades  notable  Norwich  men, 
442 

Rebekah  Assembly,  by  Miss  Emma  H.  Gates, 
653 

Receipts  from  various  sources  for  the  school 
year,  387-388 

Reconstruction  of  the  telegraph  after  the  flood, 
259 

Records  and  prospects  of  apple-growing,  489 
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Red  Cross  Work  in  the  1927  flood,  183 

Reform,  beginnings  of,  99 

Regions  of  asbestos,  547 

Regulation  of  medical  practice,  316 

Relief  agencies,  following  the  1927  flood,  183 

Religious  growth,  a  period  of  remarkable,  121 

Religious  life  of  the  State,  113-137 

Remember  Baker,  capture  of,  41 

Repair  work  after  the  1927  flood,  192 

Repeal  of  laws  uniting  Church  and  State,  35 

Repeating  rifle,  development  of  the  modern, 
403 

Representatives  in  Congress  from  1791  to  1927, 
896 

Republic,  birth  of  the,  44 

Retrospect  of  agriculture,  477 

Revolution,  after  the,  218-220 

Rexford,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  concerning  the  Daughters 
of  Founders  and  Patriots,  605 

Rise  of  Academies,  366 

Rise  of  the  Baptist  Church,  116 

Rise  of  the  District  School,  362 

Rise  of  private  banks,  450 

River  and  lake  navigation,  205,  et  seq. 

Road  dedications,  705 

Robbins  and   Lawrence  workmen,  other,  406 

Robinson,  Rowland  E.,  and  the  underground 
railroad,  93 

Rockingham  has  the  oldest  church,  880 

Rockingham's  ancient  relicious   center,  35 

Rockwell,  Captain,  229 

Rogers,  Major,  how  he  stopped  the  Indian 
raids,  24-26 

Roosevelt  at  Isle  La  Motte,  59 

Root,  Hon.  Elihu  D.,  concerning  the  Iroquois, 
16 

Ross,  Senator  Jonathan,  his  influence  in  Phil- 
ippine policy,  80 

Ross,  State  forester,  on  forest  policy,  377 

Rotary  founded  by  a  Vermonter,  858 

Rotary  pump,  invention  of,  402 

Rum  and  meeting-house  raising,  33 

Runaway,  the,  866 

Rutland  and  smaller  roads  in  reconstruction  af- 
ter the  flood,  186 

Rutland  County's  exhibits  during  the  publicity 
trip,  558 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company,  782-783 

Rutland  Railroad,  235 

Rutland,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State, 
890 

Rutland,  when  the  Legislature  met  at,  52 

Rutland's  first  press,  500 

Ryegate  Paper  Company,  816 

Sack  of  Deerfield,  18,  19 

Sailing    craft    and    their    builders,    217;    of    the 

1825  period,  219 
Sanders,  Daniel  C,  first  president  of  Vermont 

University,  422 
Saving  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  872 
Savings  banks,  452 

Scales  works,  most  extensive  in  the  world,  412 
School  of  English,  Bread  Loaf,  438 
Schoolhouse,  the  Little  Red,  363 
Scientific   forestry,    beginnings   of,   326 
Secret  diplomacy,  48 
Secretaries,  899 


Sections  of  the  Green  Mountain  Club,  295 

Seignories,  French,  38 

Senate,  organization  of,  898 

Sheep  Industry,  by  J.  G.  Watson  of  the  "New 

England  Homestead,"  843-847 
Sheffield  "Bee,"  334 
Shovel  that  broke  ground  for  Vermont  Central, 

233 
Simple  life,  49 

Site  and  buildings  of  Vermont  University,  425 
Slack,   John   T.,    Corporation,   Springfield,   781- 

782 
Slate  industry  in  Vermont,  by  A.  H.  Morrow, 

544 
Slavery,  early  action  against,  52;  in  Vermont, 

86;  and  maple  sugar,  471 
Smith,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Vermont,   136 
Smith,  Dr.  Nathan,  founder  of  medical  schools, 

308 
Smiths.  The,  409 

Snethen,  Rev.  Nicholas,  early  Methodist  preach- 
er, 117 
Soapstone,  or  talc,  marketing  of,  539 
Soil,  products  of  the  475-489 
Solid  bed  of  iron  ore,  524 
Some  forward  movements,  851-864 
Some  records  in  agriculture,  475 
Sons   of   the   American   Revolution,   by   Walter 

H.  Crockett,  606 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  Auxiliary,  615 
Sons  of  Veterans,  614 
Spanish-American   War,   Dewey  and   Clark   in, 

78,  79 
Spargo,    Hon.    John    W.,    with    regard    to    the 

Bennington  flag,  69 
Spaulding,  Chauncey,  plants  potatoes  in  snow- 
storm, 12 
Speakers,  House  of  Representatives,  899 
Special   features   in  Vermont   Camps,  285 
Specialists  and  surgeons  in  the  medical  world, 

310 
Sportsmen's  organizations,  716 
Springfield  flyers,  729 
Springfield  landing  field,  722 
Springfield,  the  "cradle  of  industry,"  407 
St.   Albans   praised   by   Henry   Ward   Beecher, 

886 
St.  Albans  Grain  Company,  819 
St.  Ann's  camp,  original  camp  for  boys,  282 
St.    Johnsburv    and    Lake    Champlain    Railroad 

after  the  1927  flood,  187;  249 
St.    Johnsbury,    one    of    the    most    prosperous 

towns,  885 
St.  Michael's  College,  446 

Stafford,  Judge  Wendell  P.,  on  French  occupa- 
tion,   38;    concerning    dishonest    land   grants, 
39,  40 
Standard  and  Superior  Schools,  369 
Stars  and  Stripes  first  flown  in  Bennington,  69 
State  and  anti-slavery,  89-90 
State  and  the  library,  563 
State  Board  of  Health,  creation  of,  319;  growth 

of  the  activities  of,  321 
State  buildings,  other,  56 
State  capital,  establishing  a,  54 
State  Commission  of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment in  forestry,  335 
State   Constitution,  Jurisprudence   under,  341 
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State  Forestry,  beginnings  of,  329 

State  forests,  332 

State  Hospital,  671 

State  House,  first,  55 

State  institution  and  public  school  help,  569 

State  Institutions,  supervision  of,  672 

State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  690 

State  Normal  Schools,  374 

State  nurseries  in  forestry,  330 

State  organizations,  the  founding  of,  122-124 

State  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  for 
Women,  667 

State  publicity  bureau,  853 

State  rehabilitation  measures  after  the  flood  of 
1927,  184,  etc. 

State  roads  a  century  ago,  701 

State  Supervision,  376 

Statehood,  one  hundred  years  of,  49-61 

Statistics  of  sugar-making,  473 

Status  of  the  modern  traveling  library,  567 

Steamboats  on  the  upper  Connecticut,  208 

Steam  railroads,  account  of  organization  and 
operation,  255 

Steamer  seen  for  the  first  time,  206 

Steamers,  careers  of  early,  223 

Steel  squares,  making  of,  413 

Steele,  R.  M.,  with  regard  to  Vermont  teacher 
training,  371 

Steward,  Stanley  J.,  on  Vocational  Training  in 
this  State,  381-2 

Stickney,  Governor  William  W.,  his  invitation 
to  Vermonters  the  world  over,  141 

Stone,  Hon.  Mason  S.,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines,  80 

Stowe  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State, 
888 

Strafford  mines,  535 

Strengthening  the  present  libraries,  570 

Sturdy  character  of  the  people,  Vermont's 
greatest  asset,  13 

Summary  of  storage  and  power  for  five  Ver- 
mont rivers,  769-770 

Summary  of  the  doctors  in  Vermont,  323 

Summer  Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls,  281-287 

Summer  school  for  librarians,  held  by  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  571 

Summer  sports,  747 

Summer  tourist,  745 

Sunday  School,  the  first,  125 

Superior  products,  808 

Supreme  Court,  institution  of,  343,  345 

Surgery,  primitive,  32 

Swanton  on  an  historic  location,  886 

Sweat-Comings  Company,  786 

Talc,  Vermont's  place  as  a  producer  of,  538 

Talking  over  land  and  sea,  265 

Tavern,  at  the,  98 

Taylor,    James    P.,    originator    of    the    Green 

Mountain   Club,  295 
Teachers'  Institute,  the  first,  371 
Teachers  of  early  days,  364 
Teachers'  Retirement  Association,  369 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  257-269 
Telephone,  coming  of  the,  263 
Telephones  and  flood  reconstruction,  267 
Temperance  Memorial,  first,  103 
Temperance  movement  in   Vermont,  97-112 


Temperance  Society,  Vermont  State,  102 

Textiles,  395 

Thayer,   Harry  N.,  266 

Thetford  pageant,   151 

Thompson,   D.   P.,  historian  of  Montpelier,   16 

Thompson,  Zadock,  second  State  geologist,  3; 
historian  of  Vermont,  4 

Tinker,  Charles  A.,  telegraph  operator,  260 

Titcomb,  John  W.,  his  great  work  as  com- 
missioner of  fisheries  and  game,  714 

Topographical    setting    of    the    State,    158 

Total  abstinence,  the  swing  to,  101 

Trail  construction,  296 

Trail,  The  Long,  289-302 

Trails  of  the  past,  17 

Training  Teachers,  370 

Transition  of  a  manufacturing  State  to  a  fluid 
milk  and  sweet  cream  industry,  590 

Traveling  libraries,   566 

Trial  of  local  option,  109 

Tribute  to  Vermont,  by  Calvin  Coolidge,  1 

Tropical  storm  of  1927,  157 

Trout  rearing  ponds  established,  712 

Troy  first  called  Missisco,  17 

Trust  Companies,  455,  etc. 

Turnpikes  and  toll  bridges,  699 

Twentieth  century  changes  in  the  railroads,  245 

Twin  State  bridge  dedicated,  707 

Twin  State  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  764 

Tyson  furnace  at  Plymouth,  524 

Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  682 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  by  O.  D.  Clark, 

618 
United   States  Daughters  of  the  Daughters  of 

1812,  610 
Upper  Connecticut,  other  steamboats  on,  208 
Uses  of  talc,  539 

Vacation  business,  740 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  263 

Valley  of  the  Lamoille  flood  damage,  171 

Valleys  west  of  the  Capital  City,  flood  range, 

176 
Van    Ness,    Governor,   welcomes    Lafayette,   60 
Venerable  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel, 

361 
Vermont  Accident  Insurance  Company,  692 
Vermont  adopts  Prohibition,  102 
Vermont  Aero  Club,  722 
Vermont  Airways   Corporation,  727 
Vermont  and  Canada  Telegraph  Company,  258 
Vermont  and  Congress,  91 
Vermont  and   foreign   marbles,   531 
Vermont   a  pioneer   in   the   building  of   canals, 

212 
Vermont  a  rural  State,  with  no  large  cities,  592 
Vermont  Association's   Visit   to   Boston,   141 
Vermont   Bankers'  Association,  465-467 
Vermont-born   educators,   380 
Vermont,  celebrations  in,  207 
Vermont  Central  celebration,  236 
Vermont  Courts,  339-359 
Vermont  enters  the  Union,  48 
Vermont  Fish  and  Game  league,  715 
Vermont  Flood  Credit  Corporation,  185 
Vermont  Forestry  Association,  328 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  by  Dorman  B.  E. 

Kent,  574 
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Vermont  Hotel  Association,  746 
Vermont   Hydro-electric  Corporation,  761 
Vermont  Industrial  School,  668 
Vermont  Insurance  Companies,  677-694 
Vermont     International     Telegraph     Company, 

258 
Vermont  in  the  World  War,  80 
Vermont  Life  Insurance  Company,  280 
Vermont  Marble   Company,  Proctor,  772-776 
Vermont  Medical  College,  310 
Vermont   Natives   Industries,   Bridgewater,  824 
Vermont  on  wheels,  551-562 
Vermont  Railroads,  232-256 
Vermont  Registers,  517 
Vermont  Sanatorium,  672 

Vermont,  some  strange  notions  concerning,  737 
Vermont  specials  for  Vermont  publicity,  551 
Vermont   State   Chamber  of  Commerce,  856 
Vermont  State  Medical  Society  in  modern  times, 

314 
"Vermont"  steamer  first  runs,  220 
Vermont  talc  companies,  542 
Vermont  talks  with  London,  266 
Vermont  telegraph  operators  and  managers,  260 
"Vermont,  the  land  of  the  Green  Mountains," 

quotations   from,   742-745 
Vermont,  the  making  of,  37-48 
Vermont  troops  unprepared  in  1861,  75 
Vermont  University,  420 
Vermont  welcomed  north,  south,  east  and  west, 

555 
Vermonter  received  the  gold  medal  award,  268 
Vermonter's  Creed,  872 
Vermont's  attitude  towards  slavery,  85 
Vermont's  attractions,  742 
Vermont's  electric  power  stations,  768 
Vermont's    first    game    commission,    710;    they 

report  to  Governor  Page,  711 
Vermont's  459  mountain  peaks,  5 
Vermont's  Pioneer  Physicians,  304 
Vermont's   political   freedom,   birthplace   of,   45 
Vermont's  resolutions  on  the  Kansas  difficulty, 

92 
Vermont's  share  in  the  Civil  War,  72 
Victory,  a  town  surrounded  by  mountains,  885 
Visitors,  distinguished,  57 
Vocational  education  in  Vermont,  381 
Volsteadism,  111 

Wales,    Governor    John    E.,    on    the    Battle    of 

Hubbardton,  67 
Wales,  Prince  of,  gets  a  kiss  and  a  kick,  32 
Wardner,  H.  S.,  discovers  slave  sale  document, 

86;  writes  of  the  Morgan  Horse  Club,  838 
War  of  1812,  70 
War  period  of  the  railroad  activities,  and  the 

aftermath,  246 
Wars,  Vermont's  part  in,  63-83 
Washington   County's  exhibits  during  the  pub- 
licity trip,  558 
Waterbury  and  the  1927  flood,  177 
Waterbury    a    well-known    resort    for    tourists, 

889 
Water  powers  and  hydro-electric  development, 

751-770 
Watson,    J.    G.,    writes    of    the    sheep    industry, 

843-847 


Weather  ever  changing  in  the  State,  11 

Weeks',  Governor  John,  leadership  in  recon- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  flood,  185 

Wells  and  Richardson  Company,  Incorporated, 
Burlington,  798 

Wells,  F.  P.,  Newbury  historian  on  importa- 
tion of  Irish  railroad  laborers,  237 

Wentworth,  Governor,  his  grants,  39 

Westminster  massacre,  63 

West  River  Railroad,  251 

Westward  ho,  with  Vermont  publicity,  554 

Wheels,  Vermont  on,  551-562 

When  the  Legislature  met  at  Rutland,  52 

When  the  river  was  the  great  highway,  210 

"Where  Vermont  comes  in,"  Charles  R.  Dar- 
ling, 891 

Whitaker,  Fred  A.,  concerning  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  654 

White,  Arthur  E.,  concerning  the  Junior  Or- 
der United  American  Mechanics,  659 

Whitehill,  Abraham,  pioneer,  27 

Whitehill  home  of  1798  still  standing,  27 

Whiting  Company,  E.  B.  and  A.  C,  Burling- 
ton, 802 

Why  the  Legislature  moved  around,  51 

Wilbur,  Hon.  Curtis  D.,  his  account  of  great 
Vermonters,  79 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  on  the  disaster  at  Deer- 
field,  19 

Williamstown  Branch  Railroad  opened,  252 

Willoughby  Lake  of  3,000  acres,  8 

Wilson,  James,  and  the  first  artificial  globe, 
412 

Wilson,  Stanley  C,  concerning  copper  mining 
in  Vermont,  534 

Windham  County  exhibits  on  the  country-wide 
publicity  trip,  558 

Windsor  County  exhibits  during  the  publicity 
trip,  559 

Windsor  had  an  historic  convention,  881 

Windsor's  mechanical  leadership,  399 

Winooski,  when   it  ran  wild,  173 

Winter  sports,  747 

"Winter  snorts  at  Brattleboro,"  by  Fred  H. 
Harris,  748-750 

Wintry  summer  of  1816,  12 

Women's    Clubs,    Vermont    Federation    of,   628 

Women's  organizations,  rise  of,  626 

Woodbury  and  Bethel,  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing stone  district,  529 

Woodstock,  Dana's  history  of,  72;  charming 
New  England  village,  881 

Worcester,  Dean  C,  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, 80 

World  War,  aviation  in,  725 

World  War,  Vermont  in,  80 

World's  record  in  egg  laying,  849 

World's  second  commercially  successf  jI  steam- 
boat, 220-222 

Worms,  visitation  of,  in  1770,  30 

Wright,  Captain,  brandishes  a  gun  in  church, 
64 

Young,  Brigham,  a  native  of  Vermont,  136 
Young   Men's   Christian   Association,   860-862 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  863 
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